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ABOUT THIS BOOK 


We take pleasure to place in the hands of our readers this compendium on Karnataka’s heritage on the 
occasion of the celebration of the World Kannada Conference. This book is an attempt to describe the 
greatness and grandeur of Karnataka. 

Karnataka is not a mere name ‘It is an incantation, a divine power, Mother incarnate and Mother- 
Goddess too’, proclaims our great poet Kuvempu. Our Karnataka does not apply to spatial expanse only; 
the expanse in time also is considered prominently. It is not sufficient if it is measured in square miles; it 
must be identified in square-years also. If we assume that, just as every single individual has a number of 
vestures, the aggregative region also has a number of vestures, Karnataka has a perennial soullike space 
also which is vital and spiritual. That cultural vesture is the subtle form of Goddess Karnataka. As such, 
the name Karnataka evokes different thoughts in different persons. If we come to think of the antiquity of 
the name Karnataka, our thoughts go as far back as Mahabharata. One opinion is that the word Karnataka 
is derived from Kannadu and Karunadu which are pure Kannada words. It is a beautiful land of the black 
soil. Says our poet B. M. Sri: ‘The growing fields below is black. The expansive sky above is black. The 
hills are black. The dense clouds are black. The deep waters of streams and ponds are black. The saline sea 
washing the feet of our motherland is black. The vision of Kannada is sharp and daring’. _ 

Karnataka has a long history. It can be traced as far back as the pre-Asokan period. The antiquity of 
man in Karnataka begins from the early stone-age. Historians believe that Karnataka had political 
significance even before the Maurya age. The reigns of the Kadamba, Ganga, Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, 
Hoysala, Vijayanagara and Mysore rulers are glorious chapters of Karnataka’s political and cultural 
history. 

People interested in art have a feast for their eyes in Karnataka. The cave-temples of Badami, the 
divine temple-complex of Aihole and Pattadakal, the serene image of Shravanabelagola’s Gommata, the 
sculptural beauty of Belur and Halebid, the ruins of Hampi, the Golgumbaz of Bijapur and the beautiful 
wall-paintings in many places are but a few examples. 

Karnataka has a glorious religious heritage. It has welcomed almost all religions. Monism, Dualism 
and Qualified Monism of Indian philosophy have blossomed here. One can say that Veerasaivism which 
proclaimed a social and religious revolution as far back as the twelfth century A.D.,is of Karnataka. So © 
also is Dualism. In due course Karnataka became the abode of Islam and Christianity also. Thus it can be 
said that religious equanimity is a cherished ideal of Karnataka. 

Karnataka, which was once described by a poet as extending from the Kaveri to the Godavari, is 
unique in another sense also. The music of South India is known as Karnatak music. Yet Karnataka is all 
along fostering the Hindustani music of the north also. Many famous musicians of both the systems are 
from Karnataka. 

Kannada is one of the oldest languages of India. The literary heritage of Karnataka is fairly long. 
Jaina poets like Pampa and Ranna, Veerasaiva poets like Harihara, Raghavanka and Chamarasa, others 
like Lakshmisa, Kumaravyasa and Ratnakaravarni, poets and writers of the modern age like Masti, 
Bendre, Kuvempu and Karanth have enriched Kannada literature and made great contributions to World 
Literature. 

Karnataka has made spectacular progress in many other fields like the drama, painting and folk- 
arts. Its physical location is unique and its natural wealth immense. Its land, water, minerals, vegetation 
and animai life are varied. It.is famous for its tigers, elephants, bisons, sandalwood, coffee, gold and iron 
ores. Shivasamudra near Mysore was the first in Asia to generate Hydro-electricity. Many able 
administrators with farsight have striven to modernise Karnataka. 

An attempt is made here to acquaint the reader with these several facets of Karnataka. The several 
contributors to this compendium are scholars in their own fields. It is our hope and belief that our readers 
would welcome this encyclopaedic work. 


The editor is immensely indebted to the editorial committee consisting of Dr. H. M. Nayak, 
Sri Hampa Nagarajiah, Sri Goruru Ramaswamy lyengar and Prof. K. S. Nisar Ahmad. This monumental 
work could not have been undertaken without the valuable assistance rendered by the late Sri N. N. 
-Kathavi, Sri K. Jayacharya, Sri I. M. Vittala Murthy, former Directors or Additional Directors of the 
Department of Kannada and Culture and also its present Director Sri Chandrahasa Gupta and Additional 
Director Sri Halappanavar. The famous Manipal Power Press have neatly executed the printing 
work. The editor is grateful to them and also to the learned contributors, translators and to the friends who 
have read the proofs. 


Mysore H. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar 
December 15, 1985 (Editor) 
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A CORRECTION 


The title of the article beginning on page 22 is ‘Geological History of Karnataka’ and not 
‘Geographical History of India’. 
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The Antiquity of:-Karnataka 


Dr. T. V. Venkatachala Shastri 


We all know that the customary name of our 
native region is Karna(na)taka. When did this 
name first come into vogue, in what written 
sources and in what senses? This is a question at 
’ once interesting and intriguing. It may be briefly 
stated as follows:- 

According to our present state of knowledge, 
the word begins to appear first in literary sources 
in the alternate forms - Karnataka and Karnataka. 
We know that in the Mahabharata itself it occurs 
in the following half-verse:- 


karnataka mahisaka vikalpa musakastatha 
-(Bhismaparvan, IX, 59) 


But in the authentic Poona critical edition of the 
Mahabharata this line is shown differently as a 
variant reading only in a footnote. Even if we ig- 

nore this citation as dubious, we have attested 
references to it in ancient sources like Sudraka’s 
(c. 400 A. D.) Mrccha-katika-prakarana, Visnu- 
dharmottara-Purana (c. 400-500 A. D.), 
Varahamihira’s (c. 6th century A. D.) Brhat- 
samhita, Bhagavata-Purana (c. 6th century A. D.) 
and Markandeya-Purana (c. 8th century A. D.). 
This word also occurs in the works of writers like 
Matanga, Jayakirti, Ksemendra, Kalhana, 
Bilhana, Somadeva and Jalhana. The word is 
found also in ancient works of other languages 
like Prakrit, Marathi and Tamil. Among these, 
references in Uddyotana Suri’s Prakrit work, viz. 
Kuvalayamala-Katha (779 A. D.) and Tamil work, 
Silappadikaram (c. 600 A. D.) are quite old. 
Coming to Kannada itself, we notice the word fre- 
quently used in Vaddaradhane, Pampa’s poems, 
_Nagavarma’s Karnataka-Kadambari, etc. 

Though we need not accord much importance 
to later references to the word ‘‘Karnataka’’, 
references to it in ancient Sanskrit and Kannada 


inscriptions deserve to be noticed here. The 
earliest among these are, perhaps, the passage:- 


Vaijayantitilaka-samasta-karnata-bhuvarga- 
bhartaram 


- (EC, VI. 162) 
occurring in an inscription of the Kadamba king 
Santivarman, about 450 A. D. In a copper-plate 
issued by Bhuvikrama, the Ganga king of 
Talakad, we have a reference, viz., 


asya simah Karnataka pravaksyami 


(MAR, 1925; 633 A. D.) 
and in the Samangad Copper-plate issued by the 
Rastrakuta king Dantidurga in 753 A. D. we 
read: 


Karnatakam balamacintyamajeyamanyaih 


(IA, XI, P. 111) 

These are only some of the earliest references oc- 
curring in hundreds of inscriptions. In the 
Velvikudi Copper-plate grant (c. 770 A. D.) of 
Sadaiyan Parantaka, the Pandyan king, the word 
occurs in the form Karunadagan. In other Tamil 
inscriptions, we have also such forms as 
‘Kannata’, Kannataka and Kannadagarum. 


The Meaning and Etymology of the Word 
**Karn(n)ataka”’ 


This word was first used as a name signifying 
the region, then the people of that region and 
finally, language of these people. Moreover, we 
come to know that it began to carry the meaning 
of a family from Hoysala epigraphs, as also the 
meaning of a clan or gotra from Paniniya- 
Ganapatha. It is current in works on Musicology 
as the name of a melodious note (raga). 


What exactly is the etymology of this word 
-variantly occurring in forms, correct as well as in- 
correct; and also of its cognate word Kannada? 
This now deserves investigation. 

The traditional and Sanskrit grammar-based 
derivations of the word suggested in works like 
Sabda-ratnavali, Skanda-purana and authors such 
as Kesava-varnin and Venkatadhvarin have been 
rejected as fanciful by modern scholars. And it is 
right. They postulate generally that the second 
member in the compound word Karnata, Karnata 
or Kannada is a Sanskritized form of the in- 
digenous word nadu (meaning ‘‘land’’), in the 
course of their studies. The first member of 
the compound has been held to be kar, an adjec- 
tive in the sense of Karidu (black), taking the 
form kar +nata (<nadu) or ‘‘a region with black 
soil’? by Gundert, Caldwell, R. Raghunatha Rao, 
L. D. Barnett, H. C. Rai Chaudhuri, B. M. 
Srikantia etc. Others take karu to mean ‘big’ or 
‘extensive’ and explain the form karu+nadu 
(Karunadu > Karnata) as a wide or extensive land; 
those who hold this view are Govinda Pai, R. H. 
Deshpande, Master, B. A. Saletore, etc. H. 
Narayana Rao holds that karu is an adjective 
meaning ‘high’ and explains the etymological 
sense of the word as ‘‘a mountainous table-land 
higher than the sea-level’’. Recent scholars show 
their leanings to one or the other of these 
etymologies. 

Many other views too have been advanced. But 
most of them are in the nature of speculations, 
lacking in substantiating evidence. The historian 
Venkataramanayya has argued that a small 
district in the Andhra province under the rule of 
Satavahana kings was called kanna-visaya; and it 
might have been the original source for the later 
Karnataka with wider dimensions. The subject is 
in need of further research. 

It is true that some districts of Karnataka are 
regions of black soil; it is also true that they are 
higher than the sea level and neighbouring valleys. 
But which of these exactly served as the main 
reason for the birth of Karnata? Since the form 
Karu-nadu or anything resembling it is not come 
across in ancient literary works other than Tamil, 
it is quite likely that the Sanskrit original word 
Karnata itself might have assumed forms like 
karu-nadu in the pronunciation of the Tamilians. 
Moreover, it is significant to note that. karu is not 
at all current in Tamil in the sense of ‘high’ or 
‘wide’. It is possible that a specific region in the 


MN 


realm of the Chalukyas of Badami was in early 
times called Karnata(ka); and as it is rich in 
black soil, might have come to assume that 
etymological significance too in course of time 
(kar + nata < nadu = karnata/karnata; kar+ 
nadu > karnadu <kannadu > Kannada); the same 
word might have later on come into general usage 
to signify the whole land too. On the analogy of 
the word Punnadu (punal +nadu=punnadu > 
pumrastra), it is not unreasonable to imagine that 
the indigenous word Kannada came to be San- 
skritized into Karn(n)ata (kar + nadu = karnadu > 
kannada > karnata/karnata). ka is only a terminal 
affix in the Sanskritized form. Some think that 
akam (gam) is the second member in the com- 
pound word and take it to mean a ‘region’ of 
black soil. However, the former seems to be a 
more cogent hypothesis. 


The Extent and Boundaries of 
Karn(n)ataka 


From contemporary records available to us 
from the Sth century to the 9th century A. D.., it is 
believed that the present-day districts of North 
Kanara, Dharwad, Bijapur, Raichur and 
Gulbarga constituted the ancient province of 
Karnataka. The core places of Karnataka men- 
tioned in the Kavirajamarga (c. 850 A. D.) viz., 
Kisuvolalu, Kopana-nagara, Puligere and 
Omkumda, also mostly come within this territory. 
Then the boundaries extended from the Kaveri up 
to the Godavari. Taking a cue from the Sakti- 
sangama-tantra, some think that the land 
Karnataka stretched from a small island, a few 
miles south of the confluence of the rivers Tunga 
and Bhadra, up to Srirangapattana. 

Besides the word Karnataka, several regional 
names like Kuntala, Vanavasi, Mahisa-mandala, 
etc., have been found in inscriptions and literary 
works. We should note that these too are regions 
which come within the scope of our present 
Karnataka. The term Kuntala is used in Puranas 
such as Matsya and Markandeya and other works. 
In inscriptions, the terms Karnataka and Kuntala 
are sometimes used as separate regional names 
and at other times as synonyms. It has been 
thought that the word Kuntala in its broad 
signification, denotes mostly the Kannada-speak- ; 
ing areas in Bombay, Madras and Mysore region 
(excluding the coastal strips). One might 
reasonably think on thé basis of inscriptions that 


the Kuntala region included Kurugodu in the 
Bellary district, washed by the river Krshnavarna, 
Gangavadi of Mysore, Nargund of Dharwad 
district, Targal of Kolhapur, Terdal of Sangli and 
Kubattur (Kuntala-nagara) to the north-west of 
Mysore. It is known'that Vanavasi, Banavasi, 
Banavase, Vaijayantipura etc. are all variants of 
only Vanavasi which is the region in the North 
Kanara district known even today as Banavasi. 
Govinda Pai thinks that the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A. D.) has alluded to some places 
in Karnataka between this Banavasi and river 
Bhima; and that they are corrupt forms of places 
in North Karnataka known today under the names 
Nagaruru (Naguru), Tavasi, Indi, Gad-Hinglaj, 
Huvina Hipparagi (?), Savadi, Chimmalagi, 
Kalkeri, Madgal and Hattirki-hal. According to 
equivalents noted by other scholars, it appears 
that they represent Nagara, Kollagiri or Kolhapur, 
Tagara or Torke. In the list of place-names given 
by him, Punnata, Mudugal and Kalligere have 
been noted as pure Kannada names, while 
Banavasi is regarded as a variant Prakritized form 
(tadbhava). However, it is known from Santivar- 
man’s Inscription (c. 450 A. D.) that Banavasi 
constituted the heart of Karnataka. 

Indeed, it is difficult to decide whether 
Mahisamandala and forms like Mahisaka, etc. of 
the Puranas are identical or otherwise. But the 
general opinion of scholars is that Mahisa- 
mandala of the Buddhist work Mahavamsa, 
Mahisa-rastra of epigraphs and literary works 
and Erumai-nadu/Erumaiyur of the Tamil 
‘*Agananuru”’ and so forth refer only to Mysore. 

In the period of the Badami Chalukyas the Kan- 
nada land was divided, according to P. B. Desai, 
into several visayas or districts, viz., Karnata, 
Kuntala, Lata, Karahata, Vanavasa, Tuluva, 
Alvakheda, Gomantaka, Konkana, Punnata and 
Vengi-mandala; and all of these regions come 
under the single head ‘‘Karnata’’, as a result of the 
heroic exploits of Pulakesin II. Since then, all the 
subsequent emperors like Gangas, Kalyana- 
Chalukyas, Kalacuryas, Hoysalas, as well as 
Vijayanagara and Mysore rulers have continuous- 
ly described themselves as monarchs of the 
Karnata kingdom; this accounts for the extension 
in the connotation of the name Karnataka; and 
common usage of that name to mean the habitat 
of the Kannada-speaking people. Recently, an in- 
scription has been unearthed which describes the 
Nandi Hills as situated to the east of the Kar- 


nataka kingdom. This supports the conclusion 
that in about 1680 A. D., the time of the inscrip- 
tion, Mysore was being spoken of as Karnataka. 
More recently, several parts of the entire Kar- 
nataka were included under different linguistic 
provinces because of political reasons. The name 
‘Karnataka’ had become almost defunct appear- 
ing more like a survival from past history. But as a 
result of sustained efforts of leaders in sowing and 
nurturing the seed of patriotic feeling regarding a 
unified Karnataka and also because of other cir- 
cumstances, Karnataka came into being as a 
unified state, except for a few parts left out; since 
November 1, 1973 the name of the Kannada land 
also came to be perpetuated as ‘‘Karnataka’’. 


Karn(n)ataka in Tradition 


In the Ramayana name-references, viz., Dan- 
dakaranya, Godavari, Krsnaveni (Mahanadi), 


‘Kaveri and Tamraparni throw light on our 


regions. Kiskindha has been identified as Anegon- 
di near Hampi. Konkan comprising our South 
Kanara and North Kanara Districts is famous as 
Parasurama-ksetra or the land sanctified by 
Parasurama. Local traditions describe that 
Hangal in Dharwad district is the capital 
city of King Virata where Pandavas passed an year 
incognito; that Kuntalapura, the capital of the 
legendary king Candrahasa is none other than the 
village Kubatur in Sorab taluk of the Shimoga 
district; and that Manipura where Arjuna fought a 
single combat with his son Babhruvahana is a 
town in the: Heggadadevanakote Taluk of the 
Mysore district. Similarly, several towns in the 
Kannada land such as Gokarna, Hampi, Chan- 
dragutti, Tammasandra, Avani, Sringeri, 
Banavasi, Jatinga-Ramesvara, Ramanathapura, 
Nandi, Mulukunte, etc., have local traditions 
associated with the Ramayana episodes; 


Chitradurga, Talagunda, Rahmanbet, Kaivara, 


Shrishaila, Manipura, Balligavi, Hangal, 
Harihara, Banavasi, Gokarna etc., have traditions 
associated with the Mahabharata episodes. These 
are known from references to them in 
sourcebooks such as Puranas, Sthala-mahatmyas, 
and literary works, in folk legends and in folk- 
lore. But it is indeed difficult to push back the pro- 
minence and antiquity of these places to such 
hoary times historically on the sole evidence of 
these accounts. All that we can conclude from 
them is the fact that our people had intimate 
regard for the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


The Original Inhabitants of Karn(n)ataka 


Studies in Pre-history show that the Karnataka 
region was inhabited by people from times dating 
back to four lakhs of years. The present popula- 
tion of Karnataka owes its origin to people of dif- 
ferent races that migrated here during different 
periods. Four important races inhabiting this land 
in remote antiquity have been recognised on the 
basis of their different physical characteristics. 
Although these people have freely mingled with 
intermixed blood-relationships in the course of 
their long struggle for life, the basic demarcating 
race-characteristics still survive in them in varying 
degrees. 

People of the Negritto race are said to be the 
first-comers. Though it is almost impossible to see 
persons today possessing these racial characteri- 
stics fully, we can find persons having many of the 
characteristics. It has been supposed that these 
might be the people belonging to the palaeolithic 
stage of civilization or to the still earlier civiliza- 
tion using cruder stone implements. Scholars 
opine that the racial characteristics of the later 
Austroloids can be generally recognised in the 
present-day aboriginal tribes such as Irula, Soliga 
and Koraga. These people are supposed to have 
migrated to India, including parts of Karnataka, 
from regions of Australia and South-East Asia. 

But those who constitute the largest bulk of 
population in Karnataka are people who possess 
physical characteristics of the Mediterranean race. 
Skeletons having the characteristics of the 
Mediterraneans have been found in graves here 
dating back to the Neo-lithic age of human 
civilization. It is thought that people of this race 


migrated to South India from their original 
habitat through North-western India; and that 
they were living in Karnataka in the Neo-lithic age 
of civilization. Attempts have been made to prove 
that the Ur-Dravida language spread in this region 
because of them. Recently, attempts have been 
successfully made to prove contacts and 
similarities in characteristics—religious, social and 
linguistic-between the Dravidian race and the 
races belonging to the Eastern Mediterranean 
region, East-hellenic Greece, Crete, Greek Islands 
in the Aegean Sea and some parts of Asia Minor. 
Scholars in Anthroplogy and linguistics such as 
Dr. Hall, Dr. N. Lahovari, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, F. J. Richards, James Harnell, Dr. G. 
Olivier, etc. are responsible for such attempts. 

It is not easy to say whether the people of the 
Caucasian race who came to North-Western 
India by about 2000 B. C. spread over Karnataka 
also. But it has been thought that the Sakas who 
migrated to India at the beginning of the historical 
age might have given rise to another 
brachycephalic race. But recent explorations show 
that people with such features existed in the huge 
stone-grave cultural epoch too. Hence this racial 
question is riddled with difficulty. 

Thus Karnataka had become the home of 
various races as early as the 3rd and 4th century 
A. D. Later, by the beginning of the historical 
period, Greeko-Romans came into contact with 
Karnataka; while in still later times Arabs, Per- 
sians, Sinhalese, Mohammedans etc., in the order 
enumerated, established contacts and intimate 
relations with Karnataka. 


Translation: DR. K. KRISHNAMURTHY 


Karnataka in the Eyes of Poets 


Dr. C. P. Krishna Kumar 


To those who cherish love and regard towards 
their motherland, it will not remain a mere 


physical, geographical region; it becomes a home - 


vibrant with consciousness; a veritable heaven 
itself?. In the eyes of the patriotic Kannada 
people, the Kannada land is no mere earth; it is a 
cosmic living entity; an essence of adorable 
motherhood, a veritable heaven on earth - 
it is something which merits universal pride, devo- 
tion, regard and gratitude. 

Naturally, Karnataka is a most beautiful region. 
That wealth of beauty is visible even to the outer 
eye. But far greater and brighter than that is 
Karnataka’s beauty of spirit. It is visible only to 
the inner eye. The political, religious, social 
and artistic tradition - i. e. of literature, music, 
sculpture, etc. - is at once unique and brilliant. 
How many great men and extra-ordinary per- 
sonalities! What a wealth of extra-ordinary life- 
values they illumined! The very thought is thrill- 
ing. Our heart swells and rejoices at the superb 
legacy which we have inherited. 

It is but natural that such a Karnataka should 
have attracted and won the heart of our poets 
from ancient times - more or less from the 
very beginning of Kannada literature. To them 
Karnataka is not a mere name; is not just a word 
in the dictionary; it is a spiritual force rooted in 
their imagination. They have given enthused ex- 
pression to both the interior and exterior beauties 
of their motherland. 

The description of Karnataka appears in many 
ancient poems and inscriptions-sometimes with 
spontaneous grace and at other times with con- 
ventional formality. In the modern age too, 
poets have written about Karnataka. In a word, 
the vision of Karnataka by the ancients 
is simple, while that of the moderns is complex; 


and therefore more momentous. This difference is 
due to the different backgrounds of their time 
and place. 

There is a pen-picture of Karnataka and the 
Kannada people in the Kavirajamarga, the first 
literary work extant in Kannada. It is well known 
how the author of the Kavirajamarga indicates the 
boundaries of this region when he talks of ‘‘the 
land called Kannada extending from the Kaveri up 
to the Godavari’’. This is indeed an invaluable 
historical record. But history and geography by no 
means exhaust the wealth of any region. The peo- 
ple inhabiting the region, their personality and 
achievement is also equally important. The author 
of the Kavirajamarga has thus summed up the 
unique personality-traits of the Kannada people: 


The people of that region are capable of speaking 
what is most appropriate to the occasion, and to 
understand well the implications of what is spoken. 
By birth, they are intelligent; and even without 
studied reading, they are proficient in composing 
poems. The people of that region are good soldiers 
and poets; good rulers and handsome in looks; 
courteous as well as virtuous. They are both proud 
and fearsome, magnanimous and wise. 


This picture of Kannada culture is as much an 
ancient actuality as a modern unreality; hence it is 
that it stands out prominently even at this distance 
of time of over a thousand years. 

Pampa, celebrated as the first poet of Kannada, 
gives in his Bharata the following account of the 
Kannada land, under the guise of Banavasi, which 
is needed unique:? 


In that land of Banavasi, every hill and every grove 
presents the sight of only the mango-tree in bloom, 
the leafy creeper in fresh shoot, the jasmine and 
champak in full flower, the cuckoo cooing sweet, the 


singing bee, the gay face of lovers and the lovers 
courting their beloveds with faces lit with smiles. 
Only such men are truly men who are repositories of 
the richness and sweetness of charity, enjoyments, 
letters, music, and art-clubs. But is it within one’s 
means to be so born as a man endowed with all these 
accomplishments? Even if it were impossible, one 
should strive to be born in a garden in the land of 
Banavasi, at least as a young bee or a cuckoo! 
Whenever the southern wind touches me, or sweet 
words fall on my ears, whenever sweet music enters 
my ears or full-blown jasmine catches my sight, 
whenever I am amidst the redness of tender shoots or 
in the wake of the spring festival, O me! none can 
stop my mind, even at the point of a goad, from 
remembering my homeland, Banavasi! 


In these three stanzas, a whole world of Kan- 
nada has been etched. The beauty of nature in 
Karnataka, the artistic temperament of the 
Kannada people, their ability in integrating aban- 
donment with enjoyment, as well as some of their 
practices current in those days-all these are sum- 
marised in the form of unforgettable poetry 
by Pampa. The aphoristic statement- 
‘Only such men are truly men who are 
repositories of charity, enjoyments, letters....”’ 
can serve as a definition of ideal humanity for all 
time. The expression ‘‘none can stop my mind, 
even at the point of a goad... .’’ suggests not only 
the poet’s unrestrainable nature, but also the ir- 
resistible attraction of the Kannada land for the 
poet. There is also the suggested image here of a 
wild elephant, moving as it pleases, breaking loose 
from all bonds. Is not the elephant a unique sym- 
bol of the Kannada region! On the whole, this 
triad of verse is an excellent lyric, combining in 
itself both literature and culture. 

Andayya in his Kabbigara Kava, exclaims that 
**the land called Kannada excelled in beauty’’ and 
offers the following explanation for his statement: 


Even the myriad-tongued Adisesa can never fully 
describe that land. How then can others, mere men, 
describe it fittingly? Harbouring such a proud 
thought as it were, the land called Kannada excels in 
beauty, with mild winds, with lakes abounding in 
blossomed lotuses, with tanks, settlements and rice- 
fields. 


Noteworthy again is the following verse from an 
epigraph:- 


The beautiful country of Karnataka shines in splen- 
dour manifold, making the onlooker exclaim in 


wonder: ‘‘O, it is an abode of the Jaina religion’’; 

“©, it is a residence of genial courtesy’; ‘‘O, it is the 
home of the lotus-seated god Brahma’’, ‘‘O, it is the 
treasure-house of shining glory’’ and ‘‘O, it is a hap- 
py dwelling place of all virtues, soft and profound!”’ 


(Sorab, 261) 


The inscriptional poet has highlighted here one 
of the most vital features of Karnataka culture, 
viz., religious tolerance. (We might remember 
here a remark in another inscription too, viz., 
‘‘This is a happy play-ground for the herds of cat- 
tle, viz. different religions’’!). He has explained 
well why Karnataka is beautiful; or in other words 
brought out fully what greatness, even surpassing 
beauty, characterizes this land. 

In the Ramanatha-carita of Nanjunda-kavi it is 
stated: ‘‘it is an expanse of the earth stretching 
from the Kaveri up to the Godavari’’. Here are the 
word-tributes of Nanjunda paid to the Kannada 
people:- 


In that land, there are only heroes, none timid; there 
are only benevolent givers, none greedy; there are 
only aesthetes alive to the beauties of poetry and the 
fine arts, none prejudiced. There are none who utter 
falsehood, none who run away from the battle - front 
and none who do not give away the desired gifts (to 
the needy) at once; How then shall I fully bring out 
the glory of the people of such a land? 


Although the description of Karnataka appears 
in historical poems like Govinda Vaidya’s Kan- 
thirava-Narasaraja-Vijaya, Tirumalarya’s 
Cikadevarajaya-vamsavali, Linganna’s Keladi- 
nrpa-vijaya, etc., they are for the most part in- 
sipid and conventional pictures. One verse from 
Tirumalarya’s Apratimaviracarite deserves to be 
quoted here:- 


First, the kings of Kongani line ruled. Then came 
Ballalas. Next appeared Telungas. But during all 
these benevolent reigns, the country of Karnataka 
enjoyed glory supreme. Now, in course of time, it is 
prospering in bliss by the rule of king Apratima (lit. 
“Unequalled’). 


It might be recalled here that Cikupadhyaya 


_ has, in his Hastigiri-mahatmya, come forth with 


an exclamation in wonder as follows: 


How shall I adequately describe that Kannada coun- 
try, the land of grace, the abode of radiant 
beauty..... the place which vouchsafes one a union 
with the bride of liberation? 


II 


It should be noticed that modern Kannada poets 
who sang in praise of Karnataka in this twentieth 
century had a particularly unique background. A 
quarter-century ago, the Kannada country had 
been politically divided into broken bits. It was 
not an undivided whole as it was in the time of 
many an ancient poet. Hence it became natural for 
modern poets not only to rejoice in the 
reminiscences of Karnataka’s past glory, but also 
to lament over the wretched state of its present 
and to dream for its bright future. Unavoidably, 
their Kannada consciousness itself became an 
essential part of their all-India consciousness and 
even universal consciousness. (It was impossible 
for ancient poets to have any such all-India or 
global consciousness). It should be noted that 
India’s freedom-movement and Kannada 
renaissance are simultaneous phenomena. The 
poetry of the new poets is not objective; It is sub- 
jective. Many of them have personified the Kan- 
nada land in their vision and depicted it as earth - 
_ mother. 

We might even divide, if we so desire, the new 
poetry relating to Karnataka into two sections, 
viz., ‘pre-unification’ and ‘post-unification’. On 
the whole, there are some unique dimensions to 
the vision about Karnataka embodied in this new 
poetry. 

Sri’s ‘Glimpse of Mother Kannada’ is indeed a 
poem which deserves first mention; it is dramatic 
in vein. Sri’s love of Kannada bursts out here in a 


frenzy: 


What a lovely land, a land radiating loveliness- 
the land of Kannada! 

What a golden land, a land dear to our hearts, 
our sweet land! . . 


The poet who begins with this exclamation pro- 
vides an enchanting and comprehensive picture of 
the Kannada country by the device of a sacred 
pilgrimage. Then he beholds, among the ruins of 
Hampe, a sad old woman on a rock on the banks 
of Tungabhadra. He asks her:- ‘‘Who are you, O 
mother? Why are you thus sitting alone in the 
forest?’’ She relates her tale:- 


Listen, O son! I am an old married dame- 

once I lived in glory all right! Now poverty has made 
me poor and pitiable. Seeing my poor children, 

I am shrunk and have become doubly lank-. No 
death I have! No death for me; no death...... but 
death-pang ceaseless! 


When all her elder and younger sisters are living 
well in wealth, she has been reduced to this wret- 
ched state. Her children can neither live gloriously 
nor let their mother live so. Such is her woe as 
heartbreakingly related by her to the poet. Then 
the poet learns that the old lady speaking is none 
other than Mother Kannada. He reassures her: 


O mother, why dost thou suffer thus? Don’t 
be so angry with children thine own! 
Come along, O mother, and bless them. 
Look! A new light has dawned in thy land- 
a new life agog! 
Thy children have risen, shaking off their slumber, 
and are roaring like lions now! 
They have entered the arena to fight and make 
the words of Pampa and Nrupatunga come true. 
Breaking their bonds asunder, and asserting their 
freedom, they are reviving old memories, 
Seeing new visions, and building once again 
Their empire. Thy land shall become one whole, 
Thy speech shall surpass all else, thy children 


all shall join in one large family and sing thy glory! 


Their mother shall live, they shall live, 
and they shall make others live too! 


Then ‘‘that mother smiled’’. She becomes 
young again and smiles ‘‘donning the waves of the 
sea, wearing the robes of mountain and plain, and 
adorning her head with stars’’. At last the goddess 
Bhuvanesvari gets mounted on her chariot. The 
vast concourse cries: 


Mother divine shall proceed in procession! 
Make way, make way, don’t stand in the way! 
O eldest daughter of mother India, O lamp 
antique, illumining the pathway! 
O mother, live long; live long! 


This dream of Sri is not yet realised in full. But 
it is a great dream; a golden dream; one that 
deserves to become the goal for all the Kannada 
people. 

Before Karnataka was unified, Huyilagol 
Narayana Rao wished with great fervour - 


May our lovely Kannada land arise, 
The very treasure of our life and strength, 
The one abode of our self-respect! 


That wish resounded throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. After the unification of 
Karnataka, the words ‘‘may arise’’ in the refrain 
of the song were changed into ‘‘has arisen’’, 
although a lot remains yet to be achieved. 

Srinivasa, in his poem ‘‘On Recalling the State 
of the Kannada Country’’ laments reasonably that 


**the Kannada country is torn into pieces today’”’ 
and finally gives the call to the people, namely:- 


O my brothers, come and unite; 
and rock the bride of victory 
in the cradle of your arms! 


In Vinayaka’s ‘The Song of the motherland’, 
there is the vein of joy for its glorious past con- 
trasting with pity which its present state 
provokes:- 


Our Kannada land is verily the residence of 

the entire galaxy of stars that have come 

down to settle on earth! 

Our Kannada song is the brother and the 

boon-companion of stars on high! 

Our land’s glorious history where the king 

is a poet and the poet an army-general! 

O look, our motherland is now wretched 

and unprotected, as if she were widowed. 
What a sad plight! 


The poet laments that ‘‘the mother of heroic 
sons like Bhisma is plunged in woe like a barren 
woman’’, and offers her the assurance:- ‘‘Again 
from thy womb new life will be born; a prince is to 
take birth as well as the incarnation supreme’’. 

The poem ‘‘Mother of Kannadigas’’ by Govinda 
Pai is quite celebrated. In this poem the abiding 
affection of children for their mother, as well as 
the spirit of complete dedication and maternal 
love for children have found crystallized expres- 
sion:- 

Come on, O mother! show thy face! 

O mother of the Kannada people! 
Bless, O mother, and protect thy children, 
O dear Mother-land! 
Our countless wrongs thou endurest; 
Lovingly dost thou us protectest. 
Thou indeed make for our living; 
Thou we cannot forget- 

Our body is Kannada, mind is Kannada; 
And speech too is Kannada to be sure! 


After exclaiming proudly: ‘‘Has the heaven 
flowing with milk and honey descended to 
earth?’’, the poet unrolls before our mind’s eye 
the bygone glory of Karnataka. Romantic fervour 
only does not constitute the kernel of this poem; 
There is the reflective element too in expressions 
like:- ‘‘Pray, play thy old music on the new lyre’, 
**How can spreading perfume come until the musk 
of Kannada is wafted by a new breath?”’ 

Ambika-tanaya-datta asserts with intense per- 
sonal feeling- ‘‘Mine is this Kannada country’’, 


and piques others too tantalizingly: ‘‘It is truly 
as much thine too as it is mine’. To him the 
Kannada country is not only centred in his heart, 
but forms the heartland geographically too:- 


This is a land of satis who willingly died 
in their husband’s pyres; 
a land holy and sacred! 
Which other can be its compeer? 
All around it stretch 
Malayala, gay Dravida, dense Maharastra and 
Andhra 
Bounded by these on all the sides, 
At the centre lies the Kannada land, 
which is mine to be sure! 


Ananda-kanda eulogises the greatness of 
Karnataka thus in his poem, ‘‘7his Kannada 


Country’’ :- 


To write down the ballad of the Kannada land, 
the sky would not suffice; 

Even poets like Vyasa and Suka would tire out, 
were they to start writing it out. 

Only a Narada and a Tumbura might rise equal 
to the task of singing it withal! 

Yet the song of this land today 

Might show us all the right pathway, 

_ and shed beackon light! 
Hence I sing this song for ever- 
‘‘Mine, this Kannada land is mine!’’ 


K. S. Narasimha Swamy, in his ‘‘Song of 
Karnataka’’, offers, among others, the following 
pleasant vignettes of this country:- 


The deep azure of the Western ocean, 
The golden border of twilight on crest, 
The green plain river-embordered, 
The mountain-range braving the heaviest showers, 
The forest where wild tigers and elephants roam, 
-All this indeed constitutes 
My lovely Kannada land! 


Kuvempu’s ‘‘Glory to Thee, O Mother- 
Karnataka!’’ is a most celebrated and popular 
song. Recently, it has been adopted as a Kannada 
national anthem. The poet has envisioned 
Mother - Karnataka as the daughter of Mother - 
India. It pervades the entire poem through and 
through its refrain. Thus both the glory of India 
and the glory of Karnataka get eulogised 
simultaneously in this poem; this is its speciality, 
Love of Kannada is not antagonistic to love of 
India; the good of the one lies in the good of 
other; he who loves the one loves the other also. 
This idea is contained in the poem. Generosity and 


wisdom mingle in the poet’s perspective. It is both 
_ a state anthem and a national anthem. It would 
suffice to cite here only the opening lines of this 
most familiar poem: 


Victory to Thee, O daughter of Mother India! 
O Mother Karnataka! 
Victory to thee, O land of lovely streams and woods! 
Victory to thee, O home of poetic sage-bards! 
O new crest-jewel of the Earth-goddess, 
O treasurehold of sandalwood, art and gold! 
O daughter of Mother India 
Where Rama and Krishna lived incarnate, 
O Mother Karnataka, victory to Thee! 


Another important poem of Kuvempu is ‘‘Un- 
divided Karnataka’’. It is a thundering rejoinder 
given to those who opposed unification:- 


**Undivided Karnataka’’! 

It is no slogan of a political play. 
Nrupatunga is here emperor supreme; 
and Pampa is the Chief Minister here! 
Ranna, Janna and Nagavarma, 
Raghavanka and Harihara, 
Basavesvara and Naranappa, 
Sarvajna and Sadaksara- 

Such is the eternal cabinet constituted 

by Sarasvati, the goddess of Learning, 

to serve as her bright ear-ring! 


In the eyes of the poet, Karnataka is not a mere 
name. ‘“‘It is an incantation, a divine power, 
Mother incarnate and Mother-goddess too!”’ 

In this connection another poem of Kuvempu 
viz. ‘‘The ground you tread-that itself 
Karnataka’’ is also very noteworthy. It takes 
Karnataka far beyond the geographical limits and 
establishes it wherever Kannadigas live, with in- 
tense patriotism for their homeland: 


The ground you tread-that is itself Karnataka! 
The hill you mount-that is itself Sahyadri! 
The wood you touch-that is sandalwood! 

The water you drink-verily is Kaveri! 


This conception of cultural Karnataka is an en- 
tirely original idea of Kuvempu. According to it, 
the extent of Karnataka is not limited to the con- 
fines of space between the Kaveri and the 
Godavari; it is all-pervasive as the universe. 
‘Karnataka has not only a physical existence of 
material land-mass, but also a vital and psychic 
existence in the form of consciousness in its 
denizens’’. We might also consider here the obser- 
vations of Kuvempu in the poem ‘“‘Anthem 
heralding the advent of the Karnataka State’’:- 


The expanse of Karnataka is not to be counted 
Only in terms of square-miles! Remember, 

O remember, the vast stretch of its 

cultural treasure, psychic! 

Forget not its time-expanse spanning 

countless centuries! Nor its expanse in 

the mental plane; nor its expanse in 
consciousness in deep spiritual space! 


It is but natural that the poet should have been 
overwhelmed by joy when the Kannada land came 
to be united. Kuvempu exclaims with fervour: 

The dream has come true- 

Of Karnataka whole and sole! 

See with set eyes the quarters, 

Where its flag flutters! 


More recently, Chennavira Kanavi’s ‘‘Kan- 
nada’s Lamp-worship to universal Bharati’’ and 
K. S. Nissar Ahmed’s ‘“‘Daily Festivity’’ have 


_ become considerably popular. Though’ there is 


nothing new in the details found in Kanavi’s 
poem,* the very conception of Kannada’s lamp- 
worship (or waving of lights) to the universal 
Mother Bharati is novel; it symbolizes the new 
universal consciousness, awakened in the Kan- 
nadiga at present. Today the Kannadiga has to 
become a universal man, without forgetting Kan- 


nada and without abandoning his Kannada 


nature; he has to widen the horizons of his 
awareness. Kanavi’s song is ‘‘an auspicious drum- 
beat of victory’’ heralding this new synthesis. 
Nissar Ahmed’s ‘‘Daily Festivity’’ sings of the 
greatness of the Kannada country adopting a sym- 
bolic technique. The poem, ‘‘Daily Festivity’’ by 
Nissar may also be regarded as representative of a 
perverse perspective in viewing Karnataka. There 
is no sentimentality in it; but there is a controlled 
reflection; there is a vein of healthy satire. The 
poet castigates the fake devotees who dig out 
ghosts from the graves of past glory:- 
Those who do not apply the brakes 
to life’s tempo, moving backwards, 
and fix it firm in the 20th century; 
those who do not repay their debts. 
In the eyes of the poet, the State Festival is no 
more than this:- 


Our State Festival is but a holiday, 

a merry entertainment for sluggards. 
Jostling past the crowds in the din of bands 
Is truly amusing! 


Hence the reflection that ‘‘There should be a 
change in our attitude’’ merits welcome. 


At the present day, the writing of sentimental 
poems about Karnataka is becoming rare. 
Possibly, a growing intellectualism may be one of 
its reasons. Intellectualism or thinking attitude is 
indeed good; but it should not result in the poverty 
of the heart’s feelings or in the loss of self-regard. 

This is just a broad survey of the way in which 


Karnataka has figured in the vision of poets*. The 
most fundamental truth which is noteworthy here 
is that this land can provide a perennial inspiration 
and stimulus not only to our patriotic pride but 
also to our poetry. 


Translation: DR. K. KRISHNAMURTHY 


1. Cf. janani janmabhumisca svargadapi gariyasi. In a sense, the motherland is even greater than mother, and entitled to a greater 


regard. 


2. In the same way, the descriptions of towns and regions we get in inscriptions may possibly represent a description of the entire 
Kannada region; while describing cities in poems, the poets might have had in mid the Karnataka country as a whole. 


3. For that matter, in most of the Karnataka eulogies, stereotyped lists of the same type are found. 


4. It should be noted here that among modern poets, Santa-Kavi, Vee see, Benagal Rame Rao, Pu. Ti. Na, R. S. Mugali, av. 
Parameshvara Bhatta, Dinakara Desai, Tirumalesh and other have also written poems about Karnataka. In this connection, those 
who are interest may refer to the anthology, “‘Kavigalu Kanda Karnataka’’ edited by S. Channappa and the last two articles in 


Mugali’s ‘‘Sahityopasane’’. 
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Karnataka as seen by Foreign Travellers 


H. L. Nage Gowda 


The puranas, holy stories and the eighteen kinds 
of traditional descriptions in the classical 
poetry—were all devoted to the praise of the 
kings. Since these were considered of great impor- 
tance, our ancestors did not bother about writing 
of history as such. It is for these reasons that it is 
difficult to gather much information about the 
kings and of the political, economic and social 
conditions prevailing in the times of those rulers. 
It will not be wrong if we say that it is from the 
British that we learnt how to write the right kind 
of history. It is from them that we could get the 
accounts of foreign travellers who visited India 
and Karnataka, and we were able to reconstruct 
our history. 

Travellers from abroad have visited India right 
from 500 B. C. It was the diamonds and other 
precious stones and spices as well as the thrill of 
seeing unknown lands which attracted them to 
India. The difficulties they encountered during 
their sojourn were enormous; yet their great in- 
terest with which they have recorded what they 
saw and heard is remarkable. 

The early travellers mostly confined themselves 
to writing about coastal India with its many ports. 
Yet, Ptolemy, the Greek astronomer, of the 2nd 
century, makes a mention of ‘paithan’ the capital 
of Satavahanas, Mudgal of Raichur District, 
Huvinahipparagi of Bagewadi Taluk, Nagur of 
Belgaum District, Malakhed of Gulbarga District, 
Indi of Bijapur District and Banavasi and 
Yellapur of North Kanara District. These might 
have caught the eye of these Foriegn Travellers as 
they were either capitals of Kingdoms or trade 
centres. 

Karnataka again appears in Travelogues in the 
7th Century. The Budhist Traveller Hiuen Tsang 
when he visited India, the place of birth of 


Budhism, passed through Karnataka. While pro- 
ceeding towards India from Ceylon along the land 
route, he came to a country called Konkanapura. 
This was the land of Banavasi of North Kanara 
where the Kadamba Kings ruled. He also 


‘ -describes the land called Maharashtra which was 


ruled by a Kannada King Chalukya Pulikesi II and 
says that the people inhabiting this land were very 
brave, grateful, kind to the poor, gave protection 
to those who sought their shelter, and were very 
much interested in learning. He also says that this 
King never bothered about the Kings of other 
countries. 

After the Chinese travellers Arabs began to 
come to India. Among them were Ibn Khurdad 
Be, Suleman, Abu Zaid Hassan. They described 
the Rashtrakuta King Vallabharaja who had made 
Malakhed his capital. He wore a Royal ring on 
which was engraved ‘‘work started with deter- 
mination is sure to succeed’’. He also says that the 
people of this country lived in peace had no fear of 
thieves and decoits. But conditions were different 
elsewhere, they say that those who served the King 
were so loyal to him that when he died they im- 
molated themselves by jumping into his funeral 
pyre. 

Another famous Arab Traveller Alberuni, while 
describing the scripts of the country, says that in 
Karnataka country of the ‘Kannara people’ Kar- 
nata script was in vogue. But he mentions that this 
land was prohibited for Brahmins since it did not 
grow munja (Darbha) grass and had black-haired 
deer. 

Ibn Batuta, another Traveller of the 14th cen- 
tury mentions about Honnavara, Basrur, Barkur, 
and Mangalore ports on the west coast. He men- 
tions that Sultan Jalaluddin was the ruler of this 
region and he was under the suzerainty of the 


Vijayanagar King Harihara. Muslim women of 
this part of the land used to recite Quran by-heart 
and there were 12 Schools for girls and 22 for 
boys. Basrur was famous for coconuts, Barkur for 
Sugar cane and Mangalore for pepper and ginger. 

Detailed accounts about Karnataka are given by 
Nicolo-de-Conti, Abd-ur-Razzak, Nikitin and 
other travellers who had come to this part of the 
country during the period of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. During the visit of Nicolo (1444), 
Devaraya II was the ruler. He says that he com- 
paratively was more powerful than other Kings. 
Abd-ur-Razzak on his way from Mangalore to Vi- 
jayanagar gives an account of the idol of Rajara- 
jeshwari of the Polali Temple which was at a 
distance of 15 miles from Mangalore. He was 
given a grand reception at Vijayanagar as he had 
come as an envoy. The huge city of Vijayanagar 
was heavily populated. He had never seen such a 
city. In the shopping centres of the city roses were 
sold in heaps. The whole street was fragrant with 
the aroma of roses. The people loved roses as 
much as their daily bread. Trade in diamonds was 
conducted openly. Every citizen wore ornaments 
bedecked with jewels. The Kings fame knew no 
bounds. He was second to none in the whole of 
India. He celebrated the Mahanavami Festival on 
a grand scale. The rich chieftains and artists from 
all parts of the Kingdom used to participate in the 
festival. Razzak considered this King really very 
great because he celebrated this festival in a spec- 
tacular manner for a period of nine days. 

The first place visited by the Russian horse- 
trader Nikitin was Bidar. He stayed there for four 
years. He saw horses, silks and black people being 
traded. The palace of the Sultan was grand. The 


rich were rolling in riches and the poor were baked _ 


in utter poverty. He says that the Sultan of Bidar, 
together with the other Sultans, attacked 
Vijayanagar. It had to surrender mainly because 
of the scarcity of food and water. Twenty thou- 
sand men and women died in the siege. The young 
and the old alike were taken captive and sold. 
The Portuguese Traveller Barbosa visited 
Karnataka in the 16th Century. He mentions that 
Vijayanagar and the Sultans were often at war 
with each other. The Vijayanagar Empire com- 
prised of 5 big regions. One was the coastal Tulu 
region, the other was Legini adjoining the borders 
of Orissa State (or Bankapura). The third was 
Kanari (Kannada) region in which lay Vijaya- 
nagar, the fourth was Tumul (Tamil) which was 


then called Cholamandala. He does not mention 
the fifth one. Another Portuguese Traveller while 
describing the language of the Vijayanagar Kings 
says that Narasinga Raja of Vijayanagar was a 
Hindu. He was Kalinga also. Several languages 
were spoken in his Royal court, but the mother- 
tongue (Natural language) of the King was 
Kanarese. 

Barbosa narrates several other things in addi- 
tion to political matters. For example he mentions 
the different varieties of rice grown in Bindur in 
South Canara District and describes the method of 
packing rice in paddy grass called ‘panega’. It was 
transported to Malabar. He also describes the 
‘Sati’ system which was prevalent in the Vijaya- 
nagar Kingdom. To be consumed by the flames 
was the dharma of a wife. The woman offering 
‘Sati’ decorates herself and goes in a procession, 
riding a brownish or a white horse accompained 
by her Kith and Kin. After going round the pyre 
thrice she removes all her ornaments and gives 
them away to whomsoever she likes and stands 
dressed in a mere piece of cloth. She is then given 
an oil-pot, she again goes round the pyre thrice 
and throws the pot into the fire, after pouring the 
oil in the fire, jumps into it joyfully as if she is 
jumping in to a water-pond. People standing 
around pour oil and ghee and firewood into the 
pyre. In no time she is consumed by the huge 
flames and reduced to ashes. The ashes are 
immersed in flowing rivers. The women who did 
not offer ‘Sati’ was treated with contempt, her 
head was shaved and she was driven out of their 
homes. The woman so disgraced had no go except 
taking to the immoral way of life. However, as a 
mark of loyalty to the departed King not only his 
wives but hundreds of servants and followers too 
would jump into the funeral pyre. 

Barbosa mentions the Caste system prevailing in 
the Vijayanagar Kingdom. Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, Traders who wore linga are mentioned 
by him. They were monogamous, and when they 
died their wives were buried alive. He also 
describes the ‘Sidi’ custom observed by those, who 
took a vow to the deities. 

An English Traveller who passed through 
Belgaum to Bijapur in the 16th Century mentions 
that Belgaum then was a very big commercial cen- 
tre of jewels and pearls. 

A Traveller from Holland who visited 
Karnataka during the same period, while describing 
the forts and ports along the west coast mentions 


that every year seven to eight thousand quintals 
of pepper was exported from Honnavar. It 
came from the land ruled by a queen Batikola 
(Bhatkala). 

Berner, a French traveller (1658-1667), has given 
a description of the last days of Vijayanagar 
Empire. According to him the Moghul rule Em- 
pire was for the last forty years strife-torn. The 
Moghul King had to fight all along with the strong 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda on the one hand 
and the petty rulers on the other hand. The 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda were once under 
the suzerainty of the last King Ramaraya of Vi- 
jayanagar. His Empire broke up because of his 
misadventures. Those who once owed alligiance to 
him declared themselves as independent rulers. 

He further says that Bijapur was on the decline. 
Though the Kingdom had strong fortresses it was 
hit by scarcity of grass and water everywhere. 
Bijapur was situated on a barren track of land and 
its people had to go in search of water. Drinking 
water was available only in the port. Shivaji ex- 
ploited this situation to his advantage. 

Della Valle, an Italian Traveller visited the court 
of Ikkeri Venkatappa Naik who owed his 
allegiance to the Vijayanagar Kingdom. Many of 
his accounts are interesting and not mentioned by 
another traveller. He started from Honnavar and 
reached Ikkeri Via Gersoppa. Gersoppa, once a 
grand city of great fame, was then deserted by a 
Queen called (Biradevi) who was the ruler of the 
place in the recent past. Excluding a few hutments 
of farmers there was no trace left to show that 
once there lay a city. At no other place pepper grew 
in such great abundance as it grew there. Hence 
the queen of this place was called the ‘‘pepper 
queen’’ by the Portuguese. The river flowing by 
was called ‘Gersoppa’. It had two branches, called 
‘Ambunadi’ and ‘Sharavathi’ by the local people. 

Della Valle describes the temple of Hanuman- 
tha and the offerings made by the devotees at one 
side. His writings give a vivid description of con- 
temporary life, and the devotion of the people to 
the many gods. Ikkeri according to him was a very 
big city built on a levelled and fine area. Again he 
gives an eye-witness account of everything he saw. 


Another person who visited Ikkeri was Peter Man- 
di, he was an English Traveller of the 17th Cen- 
tury. He has seen and described the elephant and 
bull, fights acrobatics and Car-festivals. Accor- 
ding to him Ikkeri was then a very big city with 
wide streets and Bazaars. The houses had lime 
and mortar floorings with outer-walls having a 
lime and calamine strip-wash. 

Manochi was an Italian Traveller. He fled to 
India when he was just eighteen. He travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of India and 
died in India at the age of eighty. He has left 
behind a detailed account of his travel ex- 
periences. He mentions about the plastic surgeons 
of Bijapur. When the Moghul Emperor invaded 
Bijapur from (1670 to 1686) his soldiers would cut 
off the noses of the villagers captured by them. 
The village medical-men would immediately take a 
bit of skin from the fore-head of the victims, make 
it more shaped and graft it. It would look almost 
like the original nose. 

During the days of the Moghuls the land 
revenue and taxes were being extracted with much 
harassment. The Village headman was subjected 
to great torture and in turn he would torture the 
ryots. They would be can-charged or made to 
stand in the hot sun with heavy slabs on their 
heads. These were the cruel methods being adopted 
for the recovery of revenues. (This practice con- 
tinued till the time of Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan). 

The lethargy of the people, their forcible con- 
version to Islam, indulgence of the rich in Chess 
(Pagade) game, the soldiers deserting one master 
and joining another, then the fleeing from the 
army, the haste shown by Hindus to get mar- 
ried, the child marriage, the sobane songs sung in 
marriages, the ‘sati’ system, Aurangajeb destroy- 
ing Hindu Temples, his imposition of headtax 
(zizia) on the Hindus, his big promises and meagre 
fulfilment, the great famine in the Deccan in 
1702-1704 and the plague which followed it, the 
consequent death of nearly 20 lakh and more peo- 
ple selling away for their own survival their 
children for even four or eight annas. 

Translation: KANTHI RAO 
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Geography of Karnataka 


Pradhan Gurudatta 


One of the twenty-two States of India, 
Karnataka is situated in the central portion of 
South India, known as the Deccan Plateau, 
somewhat to the west and skirting the Arabian Sea 
and occupies an area of 1,91,791 sq. kms. 
Geographically, it lies between 11°30’ and 18°45’ 
north latitude and between 74°12’ and 78°30’ east 
longitude,—that is, it extends north-south about 
770 kms and east-west 400 kms. It is surrounded 
by Maharashtra on the north-west and north, by 
Andhra Pradesh on the north-east and east, by 
Tamil Nadu on the south-west and by Kerala 
State on the south-west and by the Arabian Sea on 
the west. This State consisting of nineteen 
districts,— Bangalore, Belgaum, Bellary, Bidar, 
Bijapur, Chikmagalur, Chitradurga, Dakshina 
Kannada, Dharwad, Gulbarga, Hassan, Kodagu, 
Kolar, Mandya, Mysore, Raichur,. Shimoga, 
Tumkur, and Uttara Kannada,— is divided into 
four administrative divisions, namely, Bangalore, 
Mysore, Belgaum and Gulbarga. Bangalore is the 
State capital. According to the provisional report 
of the 1981 census the population of Karnataka is 
3,70,43,451. | 


Surface Features 


The greater part of Karnataka is situated within 
the Deccan Plateau, stated to be the oldest land- 
mass in the Indian sub-continent geographically 
and geologically. The Eastern and Western Ghats 
flanking the plateau at an angle on either side, 
meet in the Nilgiris to the south of Karnataka. The 
narrow strip on the west skirting the Arabian Sea 
is the only low-lying portion of the State. This 
coastal strip about three hundred and twenty kilo- 
metres in length is more or less straight. From the 
coast to a width of about 60-80 kms the continen- 
tal shelf does not exceed a depth of 180 metres. 


The Western Ghats that rise steeply from this 
western fringe are much higher than the Eastern 
Ghats. Rivers and streams that rise in these high 
mountains and flow down on the west to reach the 
sea foster the fishing industry of Karnataka. 

A striking aspect of Karnataka’s external con- 
figuration is that it includes coastal, mountainous 
Malenadu of Malnad and plains (maidan) 
regions—all the three. This is but a rough descrip- 
tion of the rich diversity of Karnataka’s physical 
characteristics. If, keeping in view the northern 
and southern coastal regions, north and south 
portions of the plains demarcated by the 
Tungabhadra river flowing in the middle of 
Karnataka near 15° north. latitude and western 
ghats which stand far above their eastern counter- 
parts,—all of which have their own special 
natural characteristics,—it is possible to classify 
Karnataka’s natural environment into north 
coastal tract, south coastal tract, Western Ghats, 
or Sahyadri Range, Eastern Ghats, northern 
plateau, southern plateau and malenadu or 
malnad (mountain country). Karnataka’s plateau, 
triangular in shape, has its foot in the north and 
apex in the south. It spreads over the greater part 
of the Deccan Plateau. The highest part of this 
plateau lies here in Karnataka. Actually, in penin- 
sular India it is Karnataka that has the highest 
land surface in it. It may be noted here that this 
geographical factor lends support to the origin of 
the name Karnataka,—‘Karu-nadu’ meaning 
‘elevated land’. This plateau, about 600 metres 
above sea level is like a roof over the whole of 
South India. 

It can be seen that the Western Ghats or the 
Sahyadri Range extending north-south, become 
progressively higher going: southwards finally to 
merge with the Nilgiris. This has greatly influenc- 
ed the land-structure and surface-formation of the 


State. Rocks on the crown of Sahyadri have 
withstood natural rigours like rain and wind over 
millennia. But it can be seen that the softer rocks 
are worn down leading to the formation of 
fissures here and there. In this range are found the 
highest peaks of Karnataka. The height of 
Mullianagiri peak on Chandradrona mountain or 
Baba Budangiri, a branch of Sahyadri is 1874.8 
metres; Kuduremukha rises to a height of about 
1892 metres, Kodachadri to 1344 metres, and 
Pushpagiri about 1713 metres. Many such tall 
peaks are found in this range. The Western face of 
Sahyadri is steeper and more disorderly than its 
eastern face. Valleys running across and between 
mountain ranges serve as the main means of com- 
munication. Of them, Kollur Ghat in North 
Karnataka, Agumbe Ghat between Shimoga and 
Udupi and Charmadi Ghat between Chikmagalur 
and Mangalore are the most important. 

The Eastern Ghats stretching north-east to 
south-west join the Western Ghats in the Nilgiris. 
It is only near Kolar that they appear prominent. 
The presence of rock formations resembling a 
hog’s back is a special feature of this range. The 
plateau slopes from west towards east. For this 
reason also the eastern ghats appear shorter than 
the Sahyadri range. 

The plateau between the eastern and western 
ghats is known as the ‘plains’ (maidan). The land- 
mass to the north of Tungabhadra consists of 
black soil. Although on the whole, this is flat ter- 
rain dotted with tree-bearing mounds here and 
there it is possible to recognise certain physical 
variations. While the greater part of the northern 
plains is about 610 metres above sea level, it can be 
seen that some strips of the eastern portion are as 
low as 366 to 396 metres in height. Hill ranges bare 
of vegetation, wide valleys and rivers criss-cross 
this plain terrain. The southern plains are much 
higher, reaching up to 915 to 975 metres. In addi- 
tion, this land area shows greater variety. It may 
be stated that elevated ground resembling the let- 
ter ‘H’ is a common feature of this terrain. This 
peculiarity is attributed to the fact that compared 
to the gneissic rock-formations, Dharwad schists, 
sandstone, limestone and stone constituting the 
northern plains, the underlying strata of the 
southern plains consist of Dharwad schists and 
granite type of rock. While the western foot of this 
‘H’ formation lies on the eastern margin of 
malnad, its eastern foot is located in the granite 
range running from Biligiri Rangan hills to 


Madhugiri—Pavagada and passing through 
Ramanagaram. Further on, it runs through the 
iron ore-bearing hills of Sandur. The elevation of 
this groundmass varies between 915 metres 
(Malnad) and 1737 metres (Biligiri Rangan hills). 
The cross-bar of this ‘H’ formation is seen to be 
cut here and there. The location of river valley 
projects is the cause of this discontinuity. Though 
the middle section of the Cauvery valley is situated 
in the area enclosed by the lower half of this ‘H’ 
formation and part of the Tungabhadra valley in 
its northern half, this central strip cannot be con- 
sidered the watershed junction. Biligiri Rangan 
range running southward joins the Nilgiri 
range. 

The average height of the plateau to the north 
of Ramanagar—Holenarsipur mid-strip is 915 
metres and in this region are seen parallel ranges 
containing Dharwad schists and granite out- 


‘ crops appearing here and there. They are seen to 


be split in places. One series running from close to 
Chiknaikanahalli passes north through Davangere. 
to reach up to Dambal hills near Mandargi in the 
northern plains. Another series, more varied, run- 
ning north-west from Krishnarajapet extends 
beyond Honnali. The land-mass between these 
two series is known as the sub-region of the 
southern plains. Its eastern portion is even with an 
average height of 915 metres. The northern 
margin of this area is much higher, reaching a 
height of 1467 metres in the Nandi Hills. From 
here the hill range proceeding west for a distance 
of about 25 km is not so high. The land mass to 
the north of Nandi descending somewhat suddenly 
has lost half its height near Pennar river (about 
730 m). From the east of Bagepalli up to 
Bangarpet runs another hill-range. 

The southern plain is a land-mass spread over 
the nine districts of old Mysore State. The nor- 
thern portion of this land-mass has more level 
ground than its southern counterpart and has a 
height of 790 metres. In the west and south, some 
portions have a height of 1080 m, reaching up to 
1,800 m in some places. A conspicuous difference 
between the north and south plains is that the lat- 
ter is made up of red soil. 

In the Western fringe of the state, the land-mass _ 
extending from the southern tip to Karwar in the 
north,-distance of about 320 km-is called the 
coastal region. Its breadth varies from 10 to 
64 km. Only in some places its height exceeds 120 
metres. Sea coast slapped by waves, coconut and 


is. 


cashew groves and green paddy terraces, and as a 
back-drop to all this, the heavily-wooded ghat 
region,—this is the familiar appearance of this 
region. This region which narrows as one passes 
north from Baindur, widens as one proceeds south 
from Baindur towards Mangalore. In this region 
with laterite being a major constituent of the soil, 
a number of valleys and estuaries have been carv- 
ed out. Proceeding east and south from Karwar 
the plateau is reached and a height of about 610 
metres is attained. In the strip proceeding sou- 
thward from Udupi to Puttur are seen here and 
there hill ranges exceeding about 305 m in height. 
Thus in the coastal region there is a great variety. 
For this reason some parts of this region are also 
called coastal Malnad. 

The forest-clad terrain stretching from the edge 
of the western ghats eastwards to the plains is 
Malnad (mountain land). Once upon a time it was 
an unbroken forest-covered strip extending nor- 
th-west, north to south, south-east. Now with 
forests getting depleted the strip stands out con- 
spicuously. Its width is not uniform. While it has a 
breadth of but 2 km near Sakalespur, in some 
parts it may be as wide as 100 km while some por- 
tions of this region resemble the neighbouring 
plateau and do not reach any great height, the 
southern portion attaining a height of 730 to 850 
metres and even rising higher as it proceeds 
westward, reaches its eminence in the Bababudan 
Range with a height varying from 1350 to 1890 
metres. Further on, falling steeply it proceeds 
towards the coast. 

Climate 

As the greater part of Karnataka is considerably 
higher than sea level excesses of climate are not 
common. Generally, riowhere in the State does the 
difference between minimum and maximum 
temperatures reach abnormal proportions. In 
some places however excesses are observed. In the 
mid-region of the plateau and in Hassan, Kodagu, 
Bangalore, Dharwad and Bidar Districts the 
climate is generally cool. The characteristics of the 
peculiar monsoon climate of peninsular India are 
observed even here. That is to say, the influence of 
the winds of the South-West and North-East 
monsoons is felt here. Therefore from the middle 
of June to September is the rainy season induced 
by the South-West monsoon. During this period it 
rains heavily in the Western parts of the State. 
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Although rainfall during this period may be low 
quantity-wise, yet from the agricultural view-point 
it is very useful. From the middle of December to 
February it is the cold season. In this period there 
is generally no rain in the State since winds blow 
from the land towards the sea. Going towards 
west there is a progressive increase in the quantum 
of rainfall received. Rainfall is heavy in the 
districts of Uttara Kannada, Dakshina Kannada, 
Belgaum, Shimoga, Chikmagalur and Hassan. 
The average rainfall in these districts is 3,750 mm. 
Agumbe in Shimoga district, known as Cher- 
rapunji of the South receives an average annual 
precipitation of 7,600 mm, while the average rain- 
fall in Bangalore, Kolar, Mandya and Mysore 
districts is about 750 mm, the average comes down 
to 625 mm in the districts of Bidar, Gulbarga, 
Bijapur, Raichur, Bellary, Chitradurga, Dharwad 
and Tumkur. Some parts of these districts actually 
get less than about 375 mm of rain in a year. They 
are therefore known as rain shadow areas. 

In the Uttara Kannada and Dakshina Kannada 
districts of the Coastal belt precipitation is 
heaviest. While there is the probability of a little 
rain in the month of May, regular monsoon com- 
mences in June, reaches its climax in July and 
tapers off in September-October. Dry weather 
prevails from November to April. In consonance 
with rainfall there are fluctuations of temperature 
also. While on the whole, they are high 
temperature areas, the temperature in these places 
varies between 73° F and 86° F. In other words, 
there are no extreme fluctuations of climatic fac- 
tors. Similar is the variation in the daily 
temperatures. Temperatures are low in 
January-February and high in March-April. 

Malnad is the region of the highest rainfall and 
it reaches its zenith in the month of July even here. 
But when we compare the eastern and western 
faces of the ghats from the view point of rainfall, 
we find the variation to be considerable. While on 
the western side the average rainfall is 2500 mm, 
on the east there are places which receive only 
1000 mm. Beginning with the first week of June 
till the end of August can be seen black clouds 
massing in the sky and heavy rain pelting down 
accompanied by the roar of thunder and flash of 
lightning. Later, there is gradual slackening and 
a December to end of March there is no rain at 


In regard to temperature, while fluctuations are 
seen as in the coastal region, the climate here is 


cooler since this region is at a higher altitude, That 
{6 to say, there is a difference of about 10°-11° F 
from the temperature of the coastal region. This 
can be clearly recognised in a place like Madikere, 
perched on the crest of the coastal fringe. As one 
approaches the bottom of the ghat region this dif- 
ference becomes evident. Since fluctuations of 
temperature follow the effect of rainfall, the 
period March to April is one of high temperatures. 
In the period June to August the temperature is on 
the decrease. Since the northern portion of 
‘malnad is at a lower elevation than its southern 
portion higher temperatures than in the south 
prevail there. Also the monsoon commences a 
little late there. 

In the semi-malnad zone extending north to 
south like the fringe of malnad rainfall is in- 
termediate. In its northern margin is its main zone 
with black soil, and stretching from Hubli to 
Belgaum. In its southern margin, in the region to 
the south of Shimoga may be seen the influence of 
malnad. Thus, going north, rainfall steadily 
decreases and as a result temperature is on the in- 
crease. As rain becomes uncertain agricultural 
operations face difficulties and drawbacks. As 
though to make up for this deficiency, the soil 
here has high moisture-retaining capacity. While 
in the malnad and coastal regions, the ground ap- 
pears dry even a little while after it stops raining 
because of the fast evaporation of moisture, here, 
on the other hand, the soil remains water-logged 
and slushy a long time after rain ceases. 

Even in the maidan (plains) region, since its 
southern region is at a higher level than the nor- 
thern parts there is heavier precipitation here. 
Compared to its northern counterpart, the climate 
is also cooler. The total rainfall is also lower. This 
region can be roughly divided into areas receiving 
more than 500 mm of rain and those receiving 
less than 500 mm. For example, portions of 
Chitradurga, Kolar, Mandya and Mysore get less 
than 500 mm of rain. The climate here, pleasant 
on the whole, has contributed to the rapid develop- 
ment of the area. Particularly Bangalore city with 
an elevation of 915 m. above sea level has been 
able to achieve remarkable progress on account of 
its salubrious climate. 

Considered from the view point of climate, 
while Karnataka generally has the same cycle of 
seasons as the rest of India, the extremes of 
climate found in certain other States are not seen 
here. That is, instances of loss of life on account 


of severity of sunshine or excess of cold are not 
seen here. While temperature may be high in 
coastal areas, Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar 
districts, sultriness does not reach extreme levels. 
Roughly speaking, of the three main seasons of 
the year, the period of three months from March 
to May is summer; five months from June to Oc- 
tober is the rainy season; and four months from 
November to February is winter. 


Water Resources 


In accordance with its surface characteristics 
though the flow of surface water in Karnataka is 
mainly from west to east, there is also a 
west-flowing river network. In all, the water 
resources of Karnataka may be diviced into five 
parts as follows: (a) West-flowing river-system, 
(b) Krishna river-system, (c) Cauvery river-system, 
(d) Godavari river-system and (e) Palar-Pennar 
river-system. 

' Western river-system: This includes the group 
of rivers which rise in the western ghats and flow 
westward. They have greater potentiality for 
generation of electricity than direct aid to 
agriculture since descending as they do, 
precipitately down the ghats, they form 
water-falls and estuaries in passing through the | 
narrow coastal strip and finally join the Arabian 
sea. As these are areas of heavy rainfall, water 
from these rivers may not be so essential for crops 
but the silt brought in by them certainly improves 
the fertility of coastal soils. Not only that, but the 
submerged vegetation and the nutritive elements 
drawn from the soil, brought by the rivers have 
helped to render the Karnataka coast into a rich 
fishing ground. Especially in the district of 
Dakshina Kannada can be seen so many rivers and 
rivulets that they are actually a hindrance at every 
step for travel northwards. On the whole the 
western river-system is a profuse one. Among the 
rivers here, Kali (161 km long), Sharavathi 
(132 km), Aghanashini (121 km), Netravathi 
(96 km), Thatte Halla (90 km), Seetha (80 km), 
Kumara Dhara (74 km), Gangavati (72 km) and 
Chakra (72 km) are the most important. It has 
been worked out that in this network are included 
57 rivers, of which mention may be made of 
Gowri Holay, Gurupur, Thadadi, Swarna, 
Varahi, Haridravathi, Benneholay and Bedthi (in 
addition to those mentioned earlier). Investiga- 
tions are underway to explore the possibility of 
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diverting at least some of these rivers eastwards, 
with a view to utilise them for irrigation purposes. 
At present they are important as potential sources 
of hydro-electric power. For various reasons there 
seems to be a move to take a second look at the 
projects prepared in this direction. It has been 
estimated that the total water resources of this 
river-system is of the order of 38 thousand million 
cubic metres. This river-system mainly covers the 
districts of North and South Kannada, one-third 
of Kodagu district, one-fourth of Shimoga 
district, and about 10% of Belgaum, Hassan and 
Chikmagalur districts, that is about 13.68% of 
Karnataka’s land-surface. 

II Krishna river-system: Krishna is an impor- 
tant river rising at Mahabaleshwar in 
Maharashtra, flowing in Karnataka and entering 
Andhra Pradesh. The rivers Tunga and Bhadra, 
which rise in the western ghats of Karnataka, pro- 
gress in various directions to pass through 
Chikmagalur district into Shimoga district where 
at Kudali, they come together to be known as 
Tungabhadra, thereafter proceeding further and 
receiving tributaries such as Vedavathi, Varada, 
Bheema, Ghataprabha, Malaprabha and Donay, 
finally joins Krishna river near Kurnool in Andhra 
Pradesh. This river-system has another speciality 
of its own. While Ghataprabha and Bheema 
originate in Maharashtra and join Krishna in 
Karnataka, Tunga and Bhadra rise in Karnataka 
and (becoming one) join Krishna in Andhra 
Pradesh,—Vedavati takes its birth in Karnataka, 
flows some distance in Andhra Pradesh and turn- 
ing back, joins Tungabhadra on Karnataka soil. It 
has been estimated that all the rivers and rivulets 
flowing into the Krishna together contribute about 
280 million cubic metres of water. Out of the 
estimated irrigation-potential of 93 lakh hectares 
of land under this river-system only 12% has been 
brought under river-valley schemes yet. Con- 
sidered from the angle of water resources potential 
only a third has been put to use. 

III Cauvery river-system: Rising in 
Bhagamandala of Kodagu district and flowing 
eastwards, Cauvery is the main riverine source of 
prosperity for the plains of Mysore and Mandya 
districts. Of this river touching the southern 
border of Bangalore district on its way to Tamil 
Nadu,the main tributaries which join it within 
Karnataka are Harangi, Yagachi, Hemavathi, 
Lakshmanathirtha, Kapila, Suvarnavathi, Shim- 
sha and Arkavathi. The tributaries of Cauvery 
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number twenty. From its origin till it leaves the 
Karnataka border the distance traversed by 
Cauvery is about 400 km. The area of the Cauvery 
basin within Karnataka is 30,000 sq. km. Accor- 
ding to the expert committee for collection of data 
relating to Cauvery, set up at the instance of the 
Central Government, the total water resources of 
this river are of the order of about 11 thousand 
million cubic metres. But according to the 
estimate of the State engineers it is about 17 thou- 
sand million cubic metres. Although out of a total 
of 24.5 lakh hectares of cultivable land in the 
Cauvery basin about 15 lakh hectares are actually 
under cultivation only about 3 lakh hectares have 
received the benefit of irrigation facilities. Efforts 
are underway to bring about a greater utilisation 
of this natural resource. Latterly the districts of 
Hassan, Kodagu, Bangalore, Tumkur and 
Chikmagalur are also receiving the benefit of 
water from Cauvery. The cities of Mysore and 
Bangalore are also drawing their drinking 
water-supply from Cauvery. 

IV Godavari river-system: Taking into ac- 
count the tributaries of Godavari, namely 
Manjara, Karanji, Madhuranala, Devanala, Heb- 
bala and others, all in Bidar district, this river—net- 
work is called Godavari river-system. Out of a 
total area of 4 lakh hectares of cultivable land in 
this district only 0.17 lakh hectares has received 
the benefit of irrigation. The remaining 1.5 lakh 
hectares of land under cultivation are under tanks 
and ponds. The water resources of the Manjara 
river, estimated to be of the order of 1.45 thou- 
sand million cubic metres have to be utilised in a 
more productive manner. The Karanja project has 
been taken -up in accordance with the interim 
agreement between Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh regarding the -sharing of water from | 
Godavari. About 0.42 lakh hectares of land will 
derive irrigation facilities when this scheme is 
completed. otndee 

V Palar-Pennar river-system: This network in- 
cludes rivers flowing to the east of Nandidurg. Of 
them Pinakini (north and south), Palar and Pen- 
nar are the main ones. Although the greater part 
of Kolar district, about one-third of Bangalore 
district and about a quarter of Tumkur district 
come within the scope of this network, rainfall in 
this area is poor, and therefore the total 
water-resources of this system are estimated to be 
only 0.98 thousand million cubic metres. 

In all out of the irrigable land in the 


State,—about 1.76 lakh hectares of area under 
west-flowing rivers, about 7.4 lakh hectares under 
the Krishna river-system, 3 lakh hectares under 
the Cauvery river-system, 0.17 lakh hectares 
under the Godavari network, and 1.37 lakh 
hectares under tanks and ponds fed by the Palar- 
Pennar system,—have received the benefit of ir- 
rigation. For the rest of the area under 
cultivation,—about 86 lakh hectares-rain is the 
main source of water. 

Another special benefit that Karnataka has 
derived from its water resources is its aid to 
hydro-electric projects. Shimsha river which has 
formed lovely waterfalls near Sivasamudram set 
the stage for the first hydro-electric project of 
Karnataka. Sharavathi which has created the 
world-famous waterfall at Gersoppa and Kali 
flowing in Uttara Karnataka are of vital impor- 
tance in respect of generation of electricity in 
Karnataka. It is said that river Kali has the capaci- 
ty to banish the famine of electric power from 
Karnataka. 

Underground water resources: It should be 
said that no special schemes for the successful 
utilisation of underground water resources have 
been launched. In spite of this, agricultural opera- 
tions utilising ground water resources by means of 
picotta, Kapile (water-lift worked by oxen) and 
electric pumps, have been going on. But the quan- 
tity of water thus utilised is very insignificant. 
According to a census taken in 1974 the number of 
irrigation wells in Karnataka is 3.5 lakhs. 


Effect on Animal and Plant Life 


Land masses of varying heights ranging from sea 
level upto 1800 metres above it, climatic zones 
ranging from very cool to very arid conditions, 
rainfall ranging from very heavy as in malnad to 
very low,—with such diversity as this, the physical 
features and climate of Karnataka have naturally 
moulded the flora and fauna of the State. As a 
result of the salubrious climate of Karnataka’s 
plateau and its abundant rainfall, its deep forests 
harbour a rich flora and fauna. If one poet 
described it as a land whose forests nurtured San- 
dalwood and elephant, another sang of it as a 
‘temple of Sandalwood’. Of the foreign trave- 
llers in Karnataka of olden days Marco Polo 
(A. D. 1290) and Abdul Razak (A. D. 1444) who 
was greatly fascinated by Vijayanagar have highly 
praised the plant wealth of Karnataka. 


Of the total land area of Karnataka only about 
15%—that is, out of 1,90,45,574 hectares only 
28,95,158 hectares,—is under forests, and com- 
pared to the averages in other States in India and 
the country as a whole, this proportion of forest 
land is indeed very low. And considered in the 
light of the convention that forests should occupy 
a third of the total land-surface, the present 
coverage is very small. Indiscriminate felling of 
trees, absence of adequate afforestation work, 
undertaking large-scale hydro-electric and mining 
schemes and the consequent clearing of forests for 
the rehabilitation of displaced persons and their 
agriculture,—all these factors contribute to the 
continued denudation of forests, which in its turn 
poses a real threat to the plant and animal wealth 
of the state. Though belatedly, initiation of serval 
afforestation programmes and adoption of special 
schemes like ‘project Tiger’ for the preservation of 


‘the progeny of endangered species of animals,— 


these are a beginning in the right direction and as 
such, give some satisfaction. 


Plant Wealth 


Keeping in view the climate of its coastal, 
malnad and maidan areas (and its location in the 
south tropical zone), average annual rainfall and 
geographical features, the flora of Karnataka has 
been divided into the following categories: (i) 
tropical evergreen forests, (ii) tropical semi- 
evergreen forests, (iii) Dry deciduous forests of 
Malnad, (iv) dry forests of the plains, and (v) 
scrub jungles. The evergreen forests seen in many 
parts of Uttara Kannada district, Agumbe in 
Shimoga district, Bisle Ghat in Hassan district, 
and Makutta in Kodagu district,—all owe their ex- 
istence mainly to the rainfall ranging from 3000 to 
6000 mm in these places. The moisture and the op- 
timum temperature of these localities is 
favourable for the dense growth of forests, which 
include species like Iron-wood (Mesua ferrea), 
Ironwood of Malabar (Hopea parviflora), Red 
Silk Cotton Tree (Bombay malabaricum), ‘Hyga’ 
(Hopea wightiana), Toon (Cedrela toona), Poon 
Tree (Calophyllum tomentosum) and Jack fruit 
(Artocarpus integra), which grow to a height of 
36.6 metres,—in the upper reaches of these 
forests. In the middle levels of these forests, grow 
‘Billisampige’ (Michelia sp), ‘Devagarige’ (Gar- 
cinia tinctoria), Champaka (Michelia Champaka), 
‘Kaduhippe’ (Bassia longifolia), Jamun (Syzigium 
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spp) reaching upto over 15 metres. In the lower 
reaches, growing to a height of about 7.5 metres, 
are found Ashoka (Saraca indica), clove tree 
(Syzigium caryophyllium), ‘Lokundi’, ‘‘Garige’’ 
(Bridelia montana), wild jamun (syzigium sp) 
*‘Basavanapada’ (Bauhinia malabarica) and other 
tree species and by their side, various species of 
cane (Calamus spp), ‘Bagani’ (Caryota urens), 
*‘Mangare’ (Randia dumetrorum) and wild date 
(Phoenix humilis), etc. Climbers such as 
pepper, Gnetum and ‘Talejadari’ are also found 
here. 

There are semi-ever green forests in some parts 
of Uttara Kannada district, the greater portion of 
Kodagu district, Jog in Shimoga district and 
several parts of Belgaum district. Because of the 
middle range of rainfall here, in addition to the 
evergreen species, several dry deciduous species 
also grow here in profusion. In the upper reaches 
of these forests are found Red cotton silk tree 
(Bombax malabaricam), Indian olibanum tree 
(Boswellia serrata), Mango, Jack tree, Nandi 
(Lagerstroemia lanceolate) and other species and 
in the lower levels camphor tree (Cinnamomum 
sp), Strychnine (Strychnos nux-vomica) and 
Ceylon oak (Careya arborea), etc. Indian 
Rosewood (Dalbergia latifolia), Teak (Tectona 
grandis) and ‘Matti’ (Terminalia tomentosa) 
growing in some parts of Kodagu and Dakshina 
Kannada district have great commercial value. 
Alongside these grow commercial crops like car- 
damom and pepper. 

In some parts of Mysore, Chickmagalur, 
Hassan and Shimoga districts enjoying a rainfall 
of 1500 to 2000 mm are found dry deciduous 
malnad forests. Because of the moisture-retaining 
capacity of the soils these forests can withstand 
dry weather extending over five or six months. 
While Teak, Matti, Nandi, Honne (Pterocarpus 
marsupium), Indian Rosewood, Bilimatti (Ter- 
minalia arjuna) and others flourish in the upper 
reaches, cane varieties grow extensively in the 
lower levels. 

In the dry jungles of the plains which have an 
annual rainfall of 750 to 1500 mm, there are no 
thick forests. While Teak, Indian Walnut (A/biz- 
zia labbek), Honne, Nandi, Matti, Silk Cotton 
Tree and Jamun and other species grow in the up- 
per levels, in the lower reaches are seen Flame of 
the Forest (Butea frondosa), Sandalwood, Indian 
Gooseberry (Emblica officinatis) and others. By 
the side of these tree-species are found Lantana, 
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Male Bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus) and 
various types of climbers and grasses. 

In parts of Mysore, Hassan, Chitradurga, 
Gulbarga, Bellary and Raichur districts with a 
rainfall of 500 to 750 mm and dry weather prevail- 
ing for six months in the year are seen scrub 
jungles. The maximum height attained by trees is 
12.5 metres. Wood Apple (Feronia elephantum), 
Mohua (Bassia latifolia), Babul (Acacia sp), — 
Indian walnut, Matti, Banyan (Ficus bengalensis), 
Atti (F. gliomerata) and other species are all seen 
here. In the lower levels are found Jujuba 
(Zizyphus jujuba), custard Apple (Anona 
squamosa), Date Palm (Phoenix sylvestris), etc. 
Spreading clumps of Rita soap pod (Acacia con- 
cinna) and wild liquorice (Abrus precatorius), 
several climbers and creepers, Lantana and 
various Euphorbia species are a common sight. 

In the coastal region facing the Arabian Sea are 
found mangrove forests containing Avicennia, 
Sonneratia, Rhizophora and such other tree- 
species. Likewise in the hill forests of malnad rub- 
ber plantations are being grown. Their area now 
exceeds 6000 hectares. Eucalyptus plantations 
which can be raised anywhere are also coming up 
in a special way. In many parts of Kodagu and 
Chickmagalur districts coffee is grown extensive- 
ly. Taking advantage of the dry climate prevailing 
in many parts of the State, tobacco cultivation has 
made great strides. While it is claimed that there is 
no crop, that cannot be cultivated in the ‘ideal’ 
climate that Karnataka enjoys, in localities with 
irrigation facilities sugarcane and paddy are 
grown. In other parts are grown ragi, pulses, jola 
etc. The black cotton soil of Hubli, Dharwar and 
other places is very useful for the cultivation of 
cotton. A considerable portion of the plant or 
forest wealth of Karnataka being used for fuel 
purposes, the hardship caused by the destruction 
of forests is being experienced in this sector also. 


Animal Wealth 


In the coastal, malnad and plain regions of 
Karnataka is seen a large variety of animal life. 
Various kinds of mammals, birds, reptiles, amphi- 
bians and fishes and many types of invertebrates 
are seen in Karnataka. In Dakshina Kannada, 
Uttara Kannada, Kodagu, Hassan and 
Chikmagalur districts, by and large, all classes of 
animals are in evidence. Monkey, black monkey, 
black ape, Nilgiri langur, lemur and other 


primates are seen in Karnataka. While they subsist 
mainly on fruits, and other plant derivatives, they 
also relish insects, lizards, frogs and small birds. 
Of carnivores, lion does not exist in Karnataka. 
Tiger, leopard, hyena, wolf, water dog and bear, 
which existed in large numbers in the past are now 
on the edge of extinction, thanks to the destructive 
propensity of man. Deer, bear, bat, squirrel, rab- 
bit and other animals are found in sufficient 
numbers. The biggest denizen of our forests is the 
elephant; it is found in comparatively large 
numbers in Mysore, Hassan, Shimoga, Kadur and 
other parts. ‘Khedda’ operations formerly a col- 
ourful feature of the Karapur forests had attracted 
world notice. Bison, antelope, fox and other 
animals are also seen in forests here. 

The avian fauna of Karnataka consists entirely 
of birds of flight. In addition to species native to 
the soil, there are also emigrant (which habitually 
go out to other climes) and immigrant (which 
habitually come in from other climes) birds. The 
bird sanctuary near Ranganathittu is famous. The 
peacock is a beautiful bird and is the national bird 
of India. Crow, skylark, bulbul, fowl, wild fowl, 
red spur-fowl, pigeon, cuckoo, parrot, owl, myna, 
sparrow, weaver-bird, crane, duck etc. are com- 
mon birds of many parts of Karnataka. Birds of 
prey such as brahminy eagle, vulture, eagle and 
bald-headed vulture are also seen. 

Among reptiles, crocodile is the biggest. 
Chameleon, skink or green lizard, tortoise, house- 
lizard, python, rat-snake, green-snake, krait, 
cobra and viper are all common here. Similarly 


frogs and fishes are common in Karnataka. In the 
coastal region especially, fishing has assumed the 
importance of a big industry. Inland tanks and 
ponds, rivers and streams also provide rich scope 
for fishing. The abundant supply of insects and 
worms and plant-parts for food in our forests is. 
the main contributory factor for the rich prolifera- 
tion of animal and bird life. Sheep, goat, cow and 
buffalo are the main domestic animals. In the nor- 
thern plains buffaloes are in excess of cows. In re- 
cent years the population of hybrid cattle is on the 
increase. 

Invertebrates such as Amoeba, Euglena and 
Paramoecium are found in water reservoirs. 
Several kinds of animal parasites, mosquitoes car- 
rying malaria and elephantiasis infections, insects 
destructive to crops, sea-sponges, leeches in mar- 
shy places, molluscs like snail,—these are found in 
enviornments specially suited for them, often in 


‘ such numbers as to pose a real danger. Though 


malaria has been eradicated in the recent past there 
are signs of its recrudescence once again; it is said 
that new types of disease-transmitting insects and 
other animal-forms, often resistant to chemical 
control, are appearing. 

To sum up, there is no doubt that the animal 
wealth of Karnataka is both abundant and of 
great diversity. And it is obvious that the generally 
mild climate and the variety of habitats that Kar- 
nataka provides are the main contributory factors. 


Translation: D. SHESAGIRI RAO. 
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Geographical History of Karnataka 


Y. Lingaraju 


Karnataka has a long geological history. Ever 
since the earth originated, the rocks of this land 
have been continuously subjected to changes, in 
accordance with the changing geological environ- 
ment. This part of the Indian sub-continent did 
not have the present triangular configuration. The 
distribution of land and water in the past was also 
not similar to what we see today. The configura- 
tion of land and oceans has changed a number of 
times in the geological past. There are many 
evidences in the rocks to indicate the type of en- 
vironment that prevailed during the geological 
past and the way it changed. Nature has left im- 
prints on the rocks and the geologists who have 
carefully studied these signs have documented the 
geological history of Karnataka. 

The rocks in Karnataka are amongst the oldest 
that are known on the earth. In the distant past, 
Karnataka was covered by oceans. Innumerable 
submarine volcanoes poured out molten rocky 
material. Simultaneously in the high lands, rocks 
were subjected to weathering and the weathered 
rocks were transported and ultimately deposited in 
the ocean resulting in the formation of sedimen- 
tary rocks. The heat flow from within the earth 
together with the lateral compression metamor- 
phosed and deformed the sedimentary rocks. This 
was followed by a brief period of upliftment of the 
folded rocks converting the depression into 
elevated land mass. There are ample evidences to 
indicate that such processes were in operation in 
the early part of the evolution of Karnataka 
Cration. Now, it is possible to reconstruct the 
geological history of this land by studying the im- 
prints on the rocks as also by comparing the pro- 
cesses that are operating today both on the land 
and in the ocean. 

The geological studies in Karnataka were 
started in 1880, when captain T. J. Newbold, a 


distinguished geologist, who classified the rocks of 
Karnataka into grey coloured granitic gneiss 
which occupy 70% of the area and the dark green 
schistose rocks occurring as narrow linear belts 
constituting the remaining 30% of the area. He 
was followed by R. Bruce Foote in 1888, and in 
the early nineties the geological studies were 
continued by Dr. Smeeth, Sampat Iyangar, B. 
Jayaram, and B. Rama Rao. In the later years 
much contribution to the advancement of 
geological knowledge has been made by Professor 
C. §S. Pichamuthu and also by Dr. B. P. 
Radhakrishna. A number of geoscientists from 
various organisations are engaged in the studies of 
Karnataka Geology. 

The geological maps, supported by geophysical 
and geochemical studies are the main tools which 
help in understanding many of the intricate pro- 
blems of geological history. With the progress in 
the basic researches, our understanding of the 
hisotry of the earth has become more clear. Here, 
an attempt has been made to present briefly the 
geological evolutian of the earth with particular 
reference to Karnataka. 


Geological History 


The diameter of the earth is about 12,742 kms. 
Broadly the earth is made up of three layers. The 
inner core, the middle mantle and the upper crust. 
Each differs from the other by physico-chemical 
factors. The crust is about 35 kms. in the con- 
tinents, but thins down under the oceans. Crust 
can be compared with the thin skin of a tomato. It 
is with this upper layer of the earth’s crust that the 
hydrosphere is closely interwoven. Oceans occupy 
70% of the surface area of globe. The water body 
and the thin veneer of the crust have been sub- 
jected to repeated changes for quite a number of 


times in the past. The reasons for this are many. 
The processes that are operating within the crust, 
the environment enveloping the globe, unseen in- 
teractions which are taking place between water 
and the land mass have a significant role to play. 
The disintegration of radioactive minerals have 
been responsible for the generation of enormous 
amount of heat within the earth. This has resulted 
_ in the melting of the layer below the crust i.e., 
mantle and convection currents operating in the 
molten zone have set our continents in motion and 
are also responsible for the volcanic outburst. 

The surface of the earth is exposed to the sun’s 
heat and to the forces of wind, ice, rain and flow- 
ing water and other geological agents leading to 
the process of breaking up and wearing down of 
earth’s surface and is generally known as erosion. 
The eroded materials are transported to the oceans 
by the rivers. Upliftment and subsidence of the 
land are taking place even now. 

By observing such processes operating today on 
the surface of the earth, it is easy to conclude, 
that such processes must have operated in the past 
for which we have evidences in the form of im- 
prints over the rocks. The principle that ‘present is 
key to the past’ forms the basis for geological 
studies. . 

Based on the study of the imprints of events on 
the rocks, a geological time scale was formulated 
sO as to give us an idea of the time span of the pro- 
cesses that operated in the past. In the initial 
stages such a time scale was designed based on the 
understanding of the rate of weathering of rocks, 
the rate of increase in salinity of sea water, evolu- 
tion of life, the rate at which sun and the earth are 
losing their heat, the rate of deposition of 
sediments in the oceans and sometimes even the 
rate of upheaval of mountains. Such parameters 
suffered from serious drawbacks. Subsequently, 
radioactivity was found to be more helpful in stan- 
dardising the geological timescale. 

Radioactive minerals continuously emit heat in 
the form of alpha, beta particles and gamma rays 
and get converted to other minerals at a particular 
rate. For instance, Uranium (U238) requires a lit- 
tle more than 4,500 million years to convert into 
lead (Pb10). The exact time taken for the parent 
element to get converted into the daughter element 
can be calculated and this will give the age of the 
rock also. Suchradioactive decayor disintegration 
of element in the rock is frequently referred to as 
‘Radioactive clocks’. 


Well preserved fossils of both plants and 
animals occurring in the sedimentary rocks serve to 
understand the trend of evolution of life. Thus, in 
the history of evolution unicellular organisms ap- 
peared first followed by multicellular acquatics 
and amphibians-which could thrive both on land 
and in water. A real breakthrough in the trend of 
evolution occurred when cold blooded reptiles ap- 
peared on the land. Subsequently, birds and 
ultimately mammals evolved on the earth. Similar- 
ly the period of dominance of a particular 
group/groups of organisms in the geological past 
has been well understood. This has served for 
dividing the timescale into periods. This is 
analogous to the human history wherein we iden- 
tify, say for instance, a particular period in 
Karnataka history as the Kadamba or the 
Chalukya period. 


' Oldest Shield Area 


Earth originated about 5000 million years ago. 
We do not have records for the existence of life for 
the first three thousand million years. Since well- 
defined life forms have not been identified from 
this time it is designated as the Azoic epoch. 

The period between 3600 million years and 600 
million years ago known as the archaeozoic/ 
proterozoic epoch was mainly characterised by 
organisms such as algae, some varieties of fungi, 
bacteria precipitated iron ore, graphite and car- 
boniferous shale. 

These three epochs together are called the 
precambrian era. The rock belonging to the 
precambrian time is very well developed in 
Karnataka, forming a stable land mass and has 
been considered as one of the shield areas of the 
World. Similar shield areas have been described 
from Australia, South Africa, Brazil, Canada, 
Gayana and Nigeria. 

Precambrian era was followed by the 
Palaeo-zoic era encampassing a span of 380 
million years. The records of palaeozic era com- 
mence from 600 M. years and ends as far back as 
220 M. years and is divided into six periods. Each 
period characterises a particular form of life. 
Nevertheless, new forms of life started appearing 
in the scene of evolution while a few bacame 
extinct. 

Cambrian being the first period in the series, is 
known for Orthropods, such forms had bodies 
which could be divided into 3 segments. Hence the 
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name ‘‘Trilobites’’ was coined for a particular 
genera. There are abundant fossil evidences of 
trilobites in the rocks belonging to the cambrian 
period. Graptolites, which are mostly colonial 
forms of life, evolved in the second period known 
as the Ordovician. The third period silurian is 
denoted by another colonial form of life 
represented by corals. Devonian period is the 
fourth in the series and is known for its abundant 
fish and amphibians. In the fifth period, the Car- 
boniferrous,there was development of coal from 
the gigantic plants. Huge fishes, scorpions and 
cockroaches also characterise the period. In the 
last period of the Palaeozoic era, i.e., in the 
permian time, reptiles which resembled mammals 
made their appearance. The rocks belonging 
to the Palaeozoic era are not represented in 
Karnataka. 

Mesozoic era encompasses a span of 150 M. 
years commencing from 220 M. years ago upto 70 
M. years ago and is divisible into three periods. 
Triassic is the first period. This era is often 
known as the age of dinosaurs. The incredible size 
of those animals suggests that the land supported 
huge trees and also throws light on the favourable 
climatic condition that prevailed during this time. 
The second period is known as the Jurassic in 
which different species of dinosaurs evolved 
together with the more evolved floral assemblage. 
The cretaceous forms the last period of mesozoic 
era and marks the total extinction of dinosaurs, 
perhaps due to changes in the climatic condition. 
This period also signifies the evolution of flower- 
ing plants. 

Mesozoic era was followed by another impor- 
tant era in the geological history known as the 
Cenozoic era. It dates back to 70 M. years by now. 
Mammals including man appeared and evolved 
during this period. 

The rocks belonging to Archaean and pro- 
terozoic epochs are well developed in Karnataka 
and such rock types are also described in other 
shield areas of the World. Shield areas are those 
stable land masses of the protocontinents which 
have not been subjected to orogenic movements 
for hundreds of millions of years. Shield areas 
have gained much importance in the geological 
studies. Karnataka offers the type area and 
geologists both from this country and abroad are 
continuously engaged in the detailed studies of 
this part of South India. Discussions and conclu- 
sions drawn are published time and again. 
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Karnataka Craton 


Karnataka, like any other shield area, was a 
well defined land mass even some 3000 M. years 
ago, and the energetics within the earth were pro- 
bably more pronounced than today. Present 
dispositions of schist belts as indicated on the 
geological maps suggest that. these rocks were 
deposited in long, narrow, intercratonic basins. 
These basins were loci for volcanic activity. The 
volcanic flows when brought in contact with the 
water in the deep basinal parts were subjected to 
sudden cooling and in the process pillow struc- 
tures were developed. Formation of pillow struc- 
tures can be seen in many of the present day 
oceans. Such structures throw much light on the 
process that were taking place in the geosynclinal 
environment. 

In Maradahalli, near Chitradurga, one can 
see well-preserved pillow structures in the lava 
flows. And this has been declared as a National 
Geological Monument. 


Volcanic rocks and the associated sedimentary 
rocks because of pressure and heat were converted 
into metamorphic rocks. The dynamic movements 
in the geosynclines were also responsible for the 
elevation of land mass. The present topography 
has been carved out of that elevated land mass. 

Schistose rocks are generally dark green with 
typical layered structure. Schists in Karnataka 
were first studied by Robert Bruce Foote near 
Dharwar where they are well developed. Since © 
then, in the geological literature the term Dharwar 
Schist is applied even to the similar rock types oc- 
curring elsewhere. It is still a matter of controver- 
sy as to whether the granitic gneiss forms the base- 
ment for the Dharwar group of rocks or not. 
Granite is a typical grey coloured igneous rock 
consisting of quartz and feldspar minerals. In 
Karnataka the granitic rocks and the schists have 
been considerably mixed up and to establish their 
mutual relationship has been one of the in- 
teresting, though difficult, problems which is 
engaging the attention of the geologists since a 
long time. The granatic rocks at Gorur near 
Hassan have been found to be 3360 M. years by us- 
ing Radio metric method. At this place there are 
schistose rocks which are older than the granitic 
rock. Likewise, in Lalbagh quarries 3000 M. years 
old granitic rocks enclose older dark coloured 
schists. A similar set up is observed at Sargur, 
South West of Mysore. 


If one looks at the geological map of Karnataka 
as a whole, it is evident that the schistose group of 
rocks occur as narrow linear belts amidst the more 
abundant granitic rocks. Schistose rocks are very 
well seen in Chitradurga, Kolar, Sandur, 
Bababudan, Kudremukh and North Kanara Parts. 

Mineralogical and structural studies of 
Schistose rocks clearly indicate that these rocks 
were subjected to deformation in the form of folds 
and fractures and molten rocky material entered 
these fractures and consolidated therein to give 
rise to dykes. 

To the east of the Main Chitradurga schist belt 
huge granite masifs extend in the form of hill 
range running almost north-south. These hills are 
formed mostly of pink granites and are the result 
of subsequent granitic activity. Such hill ranges 
are well exposed near Ramanagaram (Closepet) 
and are known as Closepet granites. 

In the Northern part of Karnataka we have ex- 
tensive deposits of sedimentary rocks such as 
limestone, quartzite and shale which have been 
classified under Kaladgi and Bhima group. These 
sedimentary rocks were deposited in the pro- 
terozoic between 1600 M. years and 900 M. years. 

,After the proterozoic period for a very long 
time upto the crataceous period no significant 
geological events happened in Karnataka. In 


the cretaceous period there was lava eruption from 
the fissures, particularly in the area of present 
Belgaum and Bidar districts. Basaltic lava flooded 
and piled up, gradually started consolidating. 
During consolidation the trapped gases escaped 
from the liquid lava leaving behind vesicles. The 
tensional cracks formed during the consolidation 
gave rise to the columnar joints. Such columnar 
basalts are seen in Saint Mary’s Island near 
Malpe, along the Western coast of Karnataka. 
After the cretaceous period, due to dynamic 
movement within the crust, the Western ghats were 
formed. The present day physiographic features 
are the result of prolonged weathering, denuda- 
tion and degradation of the land by agencies like 
wind, water and sun’s heat. Weathering also has 
contributed to the formation of Bauxite, an ore of 
aluminium and laterite which is ferruginous used 
as building stone. The interactions between the 


‘various elements of the environment and the earth 


on the one hand, and the land mass and the water 
on the other hand have led to degradation of the 
surface of the earth. Man is also one of the 
geological agents in the sense, he is carrying out 
large scale excavation and construction and is, 
thus, changing the face of the earth. 


Translation: T. R. ANANTHARAMU 
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Rock Structures of Karnataka 


K. S. Nisar Ahmad 


The land of Karnataka has varied types of 
physical features. In the western region, there are 
lofty mountain ranges running north-south. In the 
east plains, hills and rivers have given rise to ups 
and downs and are responsible for different types 
of topographical features. For such varied types 
of external physical features, the structures of the 
deep-seated rocks are responsible. There is a close 
relationship between the structures and the deep- 
seated rocks. 

By studying the earth’s structure, the pattern of 
sub-surface rocks, the physical properties and the 
presence of minerals can be explored. Similarly, 
by using civil engineering technology several civic 
amenities can be provided. The possible future 
changes of natural features can also be forecasted. 
In this direction, geologists are investigating the 
structures of the deep seated rocks and gathering 
more and more information. In order to under- 
stand the earth structures of Karnataka, it is 
necessary to discuss the rock structures and their 
mode of occurrence. 

For millions of years, the earth’s crust has been 
subjected to various kinds of major changes. For 
such changes, the atmosphere as well as the 
pressure and temperature of the earth’s interior 
are responsible. In recording the natural events of 
pre-human history of the earth, the rocks and 
their structures have played a significant role. 

There are three types of rocks: igneous, 
sedimentary and metamorphic rocks. Igneous 
rocks are original or primary rocks; as such their 
origin and the structure they acquire become im- 
portant. Igneous rocks are formed by the 
solidification of magma inside the earth or by the 
consolidation of lava above the surface. The 
magma forces its way upwards by cutting across 
the external layers of the earth or by dissolving 


and assimilating the rocks that come in its way. 


While the magma is thrusting upwards, its 
temperature and pressure is reduced. If it solidifies 
inside the earth, it assumes characteristic forms. 
Such forms are called intrusive igneous forms. 
Among the intrusive forms, wall like dyke, flat 
tabular sill and dome like batholith are very im- 
portant. Various types of dark coloured dolerite 
dykes occur in several parts of Karnataka, 
especially around Srirangapatna, Kollegal and 
Pandavapura areas. 

Magma cools and heaps up at a place like,a 
dome assuming gigantic size resembling a hill. 
Such dome-shaped rock structures, having a 
diameter of several miles, are common in 
Karnataka. These are known as batholiths. From 
a distance, such smooth and steep-sided batholith 
looks like a hidden sphere. 

The hillocks round about Ramanagara and 
Gommatagiri of Shravanabelagola, provide good 
examples of such huge rock features. 

The magma which flows out, piercing the 
earth’s surface, is called lava flow. The lava flow 
accumulates one above the other forming several 
layers and exibiting special structures. As the lava 
cools suddenly, the changes of the crystallization 
of chemical elements into minerals is very remote. 
When lava cools, the occult gases try to escape. As 
a result, there will be many small blow holes or 
vesicles on the surface of these rocks. In course 
of time, these vesicles are filled with late forming 
minerals. 

In this way, many secondary minerals are form- 
ed, lending a lovely look to these rocks. Among 
these, the white coloured zeolite group of minerals 
is important. Such rocks can be seen around 
Belgaum and Bijapur areas. These volcanic 
igneous rocks are known as basalts. 


Another special structure can be recognised in 
basalts. This resembles multifaceted pillars. The 
regular joints resulting during the cooling of 
Basaltic lava is responsible for this structure. Such 
Closely packed pillared features, occurring in 
thousands, showing a geometric pattern, are a 
feast to the eyes. The St. Mary island on the west 
coast of Karnataka is a good example for such 
forms. They are called prismatic or columnar 
structures. 

Sodium-rich variety of basalt is called spilite. 
This shows curious pillow-like structures. When 
the lava flow emerges from the ocean floor or 
when it contacts the sea water and curls, it cools 
suddenly and contracts into pillow-like shapes 
which accumulate one above the other. Such an- 
cient pillow lava are found in the western parts of 
Maradihally near Chitradurga. They have been 
protected as national geological monuments. Such 
structures are also seen around Kolar Gold Fields, 
Bellara and Jogimaradi area. These features sup- 
port the belief that once upon a time some parts 
of Karnataka were under the sea. 


The second type is the sedimentary rock. It is. 


also referred to as waterformed or aquatic rock. 
Geological agents like rain, river, glacier, wind 
etc., denude the rocks and reduce them into small 
fragments called sediments. In the course of time 
these rock fragments reach the sea and get 
cemented by the minerals and salts, dissolved in 
water. Such newly formed secondary rocks are 
layered. They are known as sedimentary rocks. 
Several primary structures result during the for- 
mation of these rocks. Among these, ripple 
marks, current or cross bedding, mud cracks, rain 
prints and other features can be recognized. 


Sedimentary rock formations occur in Bijapur, | 


Bidar and Belgaum districts of Karnataka. World 
renowned rock-cut caves of Badami, temples of 
Ihole and Pattadakal are carved out of a kind of 
sedimentary rock called sandstone. 

Certain sedimentary structures have been 
recognized in the areas where igneous rocks occur. 
These are helpful in knowing the earth’s history. 
For example, the cross-bedding on a hillock on 
Shimoga-Savalanga road, and conglomeration 
near Kaldurga. These structures also support 
the view-point that some parts of Karnataka 
were once under the sea. 

The third type is the metamorphic rock. This 
rock is formed by the action of heat and pressure 
at depth. During this process, the structures and 


minerals of the original rocks are changed. Such 
changed secondary rocks are called metamorphic 
rocks. Most of the areas of Karnataka consist of 
metamorphic rocks. Among these, gneiss and 
schist are important. In a gneiss, the light and 
dark coloured minerals show alternate banded 
arrangement. This is called gneissic structure. Ina 
schist, predominance of the cleavable minerals 
produce a foliated structure. It is known as 
schistose structure. As these rocks have been sub- 
jected to erosion for a long time, the above struc- 
tures give characteristic features. When these 
eroded rocks are seen from a distance, they look 
like the smooth back of a whale. 

The structures mentioned above are formed 
along with the origin of rocks themselves. These 
are known as syngenetic structures. With these, 
certain other structures are formed after the origin 
of the rocks in which they are found. Among such 


' secondary structures which assume huge dimen- 


sions faults and folds are important. The high 
temperature and pressure and pressure of great 
depths and the heat provided by the disintegration 
of radioactive minerals melt the minerals of rocks 
of the crust and develop convection cells. The 
enormous rock blocks around these convection 
cells are subjected to movements. If the 
temperature increases during such movement, the 
rocks will be folded. When there is low 
temperature with increased movement, the rocks 
will rupture. The first natural process is called 
folding and the second is called faulting of rocks. 
Sometimes in between the two above natural ac- 
tions, major shears are caused. 

At certain places the three structures mentioned 
above are the home of economic mineral deposits. 
These rock structures play a significant role in 
shaping the external physical features of the earth. 
These structures have afforded an uneven 
topographic feature to the land. And also they 
have changed the course of the rivers and given a 
panoramic view to the landscape. 

According to the geological investigators, the 
coastal region of the western ghats of India was of 
the same height as the ghats once upon a time. But 
later it has been faulted and depressed. Due to this 
region, the western sides of the Ghats have steep 
gradient, whereas the eastern sides have low angle 
slopes. In the ancient times, the rivers now flowing 
westwards were flowing towards east. Because of 
the depression of the western coast, these rivers 
have changed their direction, as they have been 
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subjected to a natural phenomenon called ‘‘river 
piracy’? This change in direction of the rivers is 
responsible for the falling of waters from heights. 
This is used for the production of electricity. 

It is difficult to recognise the rock structures if 
they are very huge and seem to be a part of the 
earth’s structure itself. Such structures can be 
observed distinctly from great heights. These lofty 
Structures can be recognized by the imageries 
taken by satellites. After recognising the imageries 
taken by satellites from great heights, it is possible 
to study the same more precisely from the 
photographs taken by aeroplanes at the same spot 
from lower heights. Such investigations are in- 
creasing at present and are helpful in the fields of 
mining and civil engineering. 

To study the internal rock and earth’s struc- 
tures, indirect methods have to be used. By 
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creating artificial earth quakes and by measuring 
the velocity of sound waves which are transmitted 
several kilometers deep, the geologists have been 
trying to predict that a particular type of rock and 
structure occurs at a certain depth. 

In 1978, the National Geo-Physical Research 
Institute of Hyderabad conducted an experiment 
using seismograph. This experiment was con- 
ducted to find out the types of rock structures that 
occur in the east-west direction between Kavali of 
Andhra Pradesh and Udupi of Karnataka. The in- 
formation was very useful in the discovery of sub- 
surface water and mineral deposits. It was also 
utilized for certain important civil engineering 
studies. , 


Translation: DR. K. V. SOMASEKHARA 


The Mineral Wealth of Karnataka 


B. P. Radhakrishna 


A large share of the mineral wealth of India 
comes from the state of Karnataka. All the gold 
produced in the country is from Karnataka. 
Karnataka is famous for quality iron-ore. Besides 
these, this state is the home of yet many more 
metallic and non-metallic minerals. In 1800, due 
to the far-sightedness of Diwan Shesadri lyer, a 
Geological Survey Department was established in 
the then Kingdom of Mysore. No other princely 
state in India, in those days, had paid attention to 
much developmental activity. The Department has 
had much ramified growth since. Experts from the 
Department have surveyed the country and iden- 
tified many important varieties of minerals. In 
1979, the mineral output of the state was valued at 
Rs. 37,78,74,000. 


Gold 


Gold mining is quite ancient in Karnataka. It is 
generally believed that it was the British who 
began the gold industry near Kolar over a hundred 
years ago. But, to people of this state, gold has 
been a familiar and much used metal for a long 
time. Over two thousand years ago gold was ex- 
tracted, here, and ornaments of gold fashioned; 
gold coins were in currency. The mines dug then 
can be seen in almost every district of Karnataka. 
The British, who established their rule over the 
country, started the gold industry near Unigam in 
the Kolar district and near Hatti in the Raichur 
district. But the greater portion of the profit deri- 
ved from these flowed out of the country. After 
independence, the state government took over 
these mines. In the last huridred years about 800 
tonnes of gold has been produced here. 

The Kolar mines reach down to a depth of more 
than 3 kilometres from the ground. They are the 


deepest mines in the whole world. Over two thou- 
sand men work in them. In the neighbourhood of 
these mines, several new ones are being found. 
The industry can, therefore, progress without any 
hindrance for many more years. 

Of the other ancient gold mines in Karnataka, 
the important ones are at Ajjanahalli and at 
Bellara in the Tumkur district, at Kempinakote 
near Channarayapatna, at Maski and Nandali in 
the Raichur district, at Mangluru in the Gulbarga 
district, and at Ambale and Olagere near 
Nanjanagud. Favourable conditions must be 
created so that work can begin as early as possible 
at these places. The experience gained by working 
in the Kolar and Hatti mines will make it possible 
to rework these old mines and bring them to a 
developed state. 

Natural forces like the wind, rain and torrents 
subject stone to the process of denudation. In the 
course of this process gold streaks contained in 
stone separate out and mix with mud. Water flow- 
ing over them deposits the heavy particles of gold 
at places where the flow is not rapid. Such alluvial 
gold is found randomly in the basin of the 
Tungabhadra river. During the rainy season, some 
skilful men pan out this gold from the alluvial 
soil. This industry needs to be strengthened in an 
orderly fashion under government patronage. 


Iron 


Iron occupies the second place in the mineral 
wealth of Karnataka. There are vast deposits of 
iron ore in various parts of the state. Those found 
in the hills between Bellary and Hospet are the 
best of their kind in the world. 50,000 tonnes of 
iron ore was mined here in 1952 and by the end 
of 1979 the out-put had increased to 30,00,000 


tonnes. The sad part of it is that all this is exported 
to far-away countries. Plans to manufacture steel 
using such fine ore have not materialised yet. 

About 60 years ago an iron and steel plant was 
established near Bhadravathi. This plant uses the 
ore from the Bababudan ranges. This was 
Mokshagundam Visweshwariah’s (the then Diwan 
of Mysore) legacy to the state. This plant has now 
grown to gigantic proportions. Several expensive 
varieties of steel and other alloys are manufac- 
tured here. 

Near Gondur high grade steel is manufactured 
in electrical furnaces. It is also possible to 
manufacture steel, using electricity, at places 
where abundant iron ore reserves are found; 
Chikkanaikanahalli, Dandeli in North Kanara, 
Chitradurga and Chikkamagalur are some such 
places. 


The Kudremukh Project 


In the Kudremukh ranges, skirting the western 
boundary of Chickamagalur district, are spread 
layers of rock with a thin admixture of iron. 
Though its percentage is low, this iron is magnetic. 
By means of this property iron can be separated 
from the ore, and coagulated into pellets. This is 
being sucessfully done now. The iron content pro- 
duced here is mixed with water and transported 
through large pipes in the form of slurry to the 
Mangalore harbour 64 kilometres away. Near this 
harbour an iron pelletization plant is coming up. 
20 lakh tonnes of iron pellets are produced here 
annually. At present these are exported. 


Other Iron-related Metallic Minerals 


Ores of metals largely used in the manufacture 
of iron, namely chromite, Manganese, Titanium, 
Vanadium are found at Nuggihalli of the Hassan 
district, Haranahalli, Supa and Dandeli of the 
North Kanara district and at Gondur near Bellary. 
At present, these important ores are exported. 


Aluminium 


The metal aluminium has attained great impor- 
tance in recent years. The ore of this metal is 
found in the mountain ranges of the Western 
ghats, chiefly in the ranges to the east of the city of 
Belgaum. To extract aluminium from this ore a 
large quantity of electric power is required. The 
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aluminium factory near Belgaum produces 30,000 
tonnes of the metal annually. 

Along the west coast, mainly near Baindur and 
Bhatkal aluminium ore of a slightly inferior quali- 
ty has been detected. Abrasives and alum can be 
manufactured from this ore. 


Copper 


Bronze, brass and copper have been in common 
use among the people of Karnataka since ancient 
times. Copper was being mined here since very 
early days. But on account of inventions by 
foreign powers this industry died away. There 
were copper mines in several places of this state. 
Those near Ingeldhalu village close to Chitradurga 
have been reworked and since 1973 refined copper 
is being extracted here. The mines near Kalyadi in 
Arsikere taluk have been developed and it is about 
a year now that copper content is being produced 
there. Efforts are being made to rework the mines 
around Aladahalli near Gandari, at Tintini in the 
Gulbarga district and at Kallur and Ichanur in the 
Raichur district. 

The various industries in Karnataka require 
5000 tonnes of copper annually. It is not difficult 
to have this produced within the state itself. 

Copper sulphate is manufactured from the 
copper produced near Ingeldhalu. 


Other Minerals 


Fire-clay found around Bangalore is useful for 
manufacturing pipes and jars. This is done in a 
factory near Chikkbanavara. Jade is another 
useful mineral with which porcelain articles and 
insulators are manufactured in the Mysore 
Porcelain Factory. White jade is found at 
Bageshpur of the Hassan district, and around 
Devangi near Tirthahalli. This is used in the 
manufacture of paper and porcelain products. 
Quartz which is the chief mineral in the manufac- 
ture of glass is also plentifully available in the 
State. 


Manufacture of Tiles and Bricks 


The alluvial soil deposited on the river banks 
near Mangalore is useful for the manufacture of 
tiles. This is done on a large scale around 
Mangalore, near Yelahanka of Bangalore and- 
near Kadur. 


Cement 


Lime-stone, the important mineral required for 
the manufacture of cement is available abundantly 


in Karnataka. The main reserves are found near 


Wadi, Sadem, Chincholi, Chittapura, Jivaraji and 
Shahabad of the Gulbarga district, Talikote of the 
Bijapur district, Bagalkote, Lokapura, Mudhol 
and Nagaragali of the Belguam district, Banasan- 
dra and Chickanaikanahalli of the Tumkur 
district, Bhandigudda of Bhadravati and at 
Yellapura and Gana of North Kanara district. 


Lime-stone Shells 


On the west coast, mainly around Coondapur, 
Honnavar, Kumta, Karwar at the place where the 
clear river water meets the salty sea water, a kind 
of zoological species proliferates naturally. This 
species grow upon themselves a shell with lime 
content. When the species die the thick shells sink 
to the bottom of the river. If these shells are heap- 
ed up and burnt, high grade lime is obtained. In 
the coastal areas, apart from fishing, several 
families subsist on this industry of collecting these 
shells and producing quality lime from them. 

Diamond, corundum etc. are solid and hard 
minerals. With these any other mineral can be cut, 
drilled, smoothened and polished to obtain a shin- 
ing surface. Therefore abrasives have unusual im- 
portance in modern industry. Besides natural 


abrasives, artificial ones can be obtained from 
pure quartz and from aluminium ore. These ar- 
tificial abrasives are called by such various names 
as Carborundum, alundum, aloxite, etc. A factory 
manufacturing abrasives has been established on 
the Bangalore Hoskote road. Different kinds of 
machine tool industries could spring up using the 
abrasives manufactured here. 

Building stone is available in plenty in all parts 
of all state. In the southern districts, especially 
around Bangalore, Mysore and Tumkur granite — 
rock is found in abundance. Beautiful decorative 
stone is found around the city of Mysore. The col- 
our and lustre of this stone lasts for a very long 
time. The splendour of the -Gomateshwara 
monolith, still unfaded over a period of more than 
a thousand years, bears witness to the excellence 
of the building stone found in Karnataka. 

In many places in the Gulbarga and Bidar 


districts, it can be observed that joints develop 


between layers of lime-stone and the slabs so 
formed can be easily removed. These slabs have a 
pleasing blue colour and sparkle like glass, if 
polished. This rock is known all over North 
Karnataka as the famed Shahabad stone. 

Soap-stone or steatite is another excellent 
building stone. The Belur and Halebid temples 
bear witness to the fact that this stone lends itself 
to exquisite sculpturing. 


Translation: EDWARD NORONHA 
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Groundwater Resources of Karnataka 


Dr. H. Chandrashekhar 


Next to air, water is the most essential require- 
ment of all living beings. Like moon this earth too 
would have remained barren and devoid of life, if 
it had no water-resources. 


Water - Cycle 

Water is available in Nature in three forms, 
namely, solid (ice), liquid (water) and gas (steam). 
Ever since water was created on earth, the total 
quantity of its water-resources (in different forms) 
has not changed. There has been only a change of 
water-drops from one form into another. But not 
a single drop of water has been added to or remov- 
ed from the total quantity. The change of form oc- 
curs continuously and in a cyclical fashion. This 
process is known as ‘‘Water-cycle’”’ in hydrology. 
Unlike the cycle of birth and death which has in- 
creased the human population on earth, the water- 
cycle never alters the total quantity of water 
available on earth. That is why the problem of 
water-scarcity is growing day after day. 


Distribution of Water-Resources 


The quantity of water available for human use 
is very limited. 92.2% of the total quantity is in 
the form of salt water of the oceans, and 2.15% in 
the form of ice-rivers and glaciers, all of which are 
beyond human use. Only 0.17% of total quantity 
is available in the form of surface water and 
0.625% in the form of ground water. It should be 
noted that contrary to common belief, the amount 
of groundwater (84,06,720 cubic kilometres) is 
several times larger than the amount of surface- 
water (2,30,601 cubic kilometres). Therefore, 
surface-water alone will not be sufficient to meet 
our demand for water. Both surface-water and 
groundwater should be utilized within certain 


limits and for appropriate purposes. Hence it is 
necessary to study the details of availability and 
chemical properties of these two forms of water. 


Distribution of Water-Resources in India 


Water has been utilized in India for both in- 
dividual and social purposes even during the 
earliest days of history. Construction of tanks and 
well was regarded as a pious act by kings and rich 
people. The canals of Tungabhadra river (in 
Bellary District) constructed by kings of Nagara 
and the Artesian Wells situated is Mudnur Village 
of Surapura Taluk (Kalburgi District) bear 
testimony to the technical knowledge of our 
forefathers. Irrigation projects such as Vani 
Vilasa Sagara, Krishna Raja Sagara, constructed 
by the kings of Mysore, were land marks in the 
development of irrigation in Karnataka. 

The total area of India is 32.8 crore hectares. 
The annual rainfall (including ice) in this sub- 
continent is 1120 millimetres. According to this 
estimate, the total quantity of water falling as rain 
would be about 57 crore hectare-metres. A very 
large portion of this rain-water is absorbed by the 
atmosphere in the form of steam. Only 17.9 crore 
hectare metres of water remains on earth as 
surface-water and ground water. Considering the 
geological features of our land and the prevailing 
state of technical knowledge, it has been estimated 
by experts that about 6.7 crore hectare-metres of 
surface water and 2.65 heactare metres of ground 
water can be profitably utilized. 


Rainfall in Karnataka 


The position of Karnataka with regard to water- 
resources is more or less similar to that of the en- 
tire country. The area of the state is about 1.917 
crore hectares. Rainfall is its only source of water. 


The average annual rainfall of the state is 1350 
millimetres of rain per year, the districts of Bellary 
and Chitradurga get only about 500 millimetres of 
rain per year. Morever, 70 to 80 percent of the 
rainfall of the state is confined to the six months 
between May and October. Water needed in the 
remaining six months has to be secured from ar- 
tificial sources like tanks and reservoirs or from 
the source of groundwater. As such, the existence 
and the actual quantity available of different 
sources of water has to be studied and determined 
as precisily as possible. Cent per cent precision is, 
perhaps, a goal impossible to achieve in 
hydrology. A bird’s-eye view of the water- 
resources of Karnataka, based on facts and figures 
and comparative studies available from time to 
time will be presented hereafter. 


Surface-Water Resources 


As elsewhere, much of the rainwater of the state 
evaporates into the atmosphere. The remaining 
water is distributed as surface water in rivers and 
ponds, as soil moisture, and as ground water. 
According to the available estimates, the volume 
of water flowing in the rivers of Karnataka is 
about 1 crore hectaremetres. Details of the river- 
water resources and their utilization through ir- 
rigation projects is shown in Table 1. 


It has also been estimated that about 45-50 lakh 
hectaremetres of surface-water in the state can be 
profitably utilized. About 41.2 lakh hectares of 
land can be irrigated by this surface water. Accor- 
ding to some experts, this target in irrigation can 
be achieved at the end of the 20th century, if all 


‘the irrigation projects now under construction are 


completed. 


Ground Water 


The concern for groundwater arose only in later 
periods of human history, when the demand for 
water increased very much with rising population 
and extension of human habitation to regions 
situated far away from surface water. The Indian 
epic, Mahabharatha, contains an episode, where 
Arjuna uses a feat of archery to create a fountain 
of drinking water fgr Bhishma from underground 
water-resources. Perhaps, the art of exploring and 


' utilizing ground-water, was known in this country 


and in Karnataka as early as the time of the 
Mahabharatha. 

However, scientific study of groundwater in 
Karnataka was initiated only in beginning of the 
20th century in the Hyderbad region under the 
leadership of the geologist, late Captain Mun. The 
purpose of this initial study was to explore new 
sources of drinking water, and it did not progress 
after Captain Mun’s death. The scientific study 


TABLE 1 : SURFACE-WATER RESOURCES OF KARNATAKA— RIVER-WATER, 
ITS UTILIZATION AND AREA IRRIGATED 


WATER - UTILIZATION AND AREA IRRIGATED 


Proposed 
Projects 


Projects Under 


Construction Total 


Average of Completed projects 


Available Water- Irrigated Water- Irrigated Water- Irrigated Water- Irrigated 


River and Area 
(in Square Kilometers) water Resources Area Resources Area Resources Area Resources Area 
1. Godavari (4,405) 0.15 0.002 0.001 0.004 0.05 0.099 0.07 0.145 0.12 
2. Krishna (1,13,271) mio eee 4.13 Gre. 0.94 ‘tae 0.61) 2:973,~ 2.67 
3. Kaveri (34,273) FAiG-*G.s26 0.27 Gas 0.42 O79 0.19 ~—1.16§: 0.86 
4. Rivers flowing to the 
West (26, 241) 5.9 0.067 0.06 0.006 0.006 0.236 0.30 0.39 0.37 
5. Rivers flowing to the 
East (13,610) 0.1 0.072 0.62 0.003 0.004 0.004 0.008 0.079 0.07 
Karnataka (1,91,773) 10.00 1.867 1.51 1.203 1.42 1.604 1.18 4.674 4.12 


Note: The figures of volume of water and water-resources have been shown in million hectare-metres. The irrigated area has been 
shown in million hectares. - 


aa 


and survey of groundwater was resumed in 1966 
by the geological department, with a view to ex- 
ploring sources of drinking water and also exten- 
ding well-irrigation. Since then, considerable data 
have been gathered in this matter. 


Availability of Ground Water 

The possibility of extending well-irrigation in 
any piece of land depends on the existence and 
availability of groundwater. The presence of 
groundwater in any region is not just a matter of 
Divine grace. It is a consequence of the rock for- 
mations, geological features, rainfall and 
evapotranspiration of the region. Groundwater is 
the product of mutual interaction of several com- 
plex natural agencies. As such it is a complex sub- 
ject of study. 

Karnataka is mostly a portion of the Deccan 
plateau, which is one of the shield areas of the 
earth. Broadly there are six types of rocks in this 
state. 

1. Granite and related rocks 

2. Schists 

3. Deccan Basalt } 

4. Hard and compact sedimentary rocks 
5. Laterite 

6. Alluvium 

The regions containing these different types of 
rocks are shown in Figure 2. 

The initial four types of rocks mentioned above 
are spread out in more than 95% of the 
geographical area of the state. Unlike alluvium 
found in North India, these rocks are very hard, 
containing no pores. For this reason they were ig- 
nored, never being suspected to contain any 
groundwater. But frequent occurrence of famines 
and droughts has directed our attention to these 
rocks as potential sources of ground water. 
Though these rocks do not have pores, con- 
siderable quantity of ground water is accumulated 
in their upper layers known as ‘‘Weathered Zone’’ 
(which is 3-5 metres in thickness) and the ‘Trac- 
tured Zone’. Such ground water can be easily tap- 
ped by the digging or boring of wells, as shown in 
Figure 3. 


Groundwater in Karnataka 


Considering the complex geological features, at- 
mospheric features, quality of soil, and fluctua- 
tions in water-tables recorded at the 2000 
observation-wells scattered over the state, it has 
been estimated that on an average about 10% of 
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rainwater seeps into the earth every year. On the 
basis of this scientific finding, it is further 
estimated that 970 crore cubic metres of water in 
the state is recharged every year. 

At present only 250 crore cubic centimetres of 
groundwater is being utilized through the existing 
3,67,970 wells (as per statistics of January 1978). 
Therefore, 6,35,000 additional wells can be con- 
structed in the state to utilize the remaining 36,800 
crore cubic centimetres of ground water. The 
district-wise figures of the recharging and utiliza- 
tion of ground water are shown in Table 2. 

However, the above figures are not based on 
perfect methods of study and experiment. So far, 
it has not been possible for hydrologists even in 
developed countries to ascertain all the complex 
determinants of groundwater. Hence our 
estimates have to be based on certain reasonable 
scientific guesses supported by available data, and 
the prevailing state of technology. According to 
such an estimate, we have to construct about 
3,17,000 additional wells to fully utilize 18,400 
crore cubic centimeters of unutilized groundwater. 


Some Precautionary Suggestions 

Water is a precious resource, more precious 
than even costly metals like gold and silver. Pro- 
perly utilized it is a boon of Nature. If abused, it 
may turn out to be a curse also. Therefore, it is not 
proper to close this article without offering some 
precautionary suggestions. 

1. At present more than necessary water is being 
utilized for irrigation in areas, fed by canal- 
water. As a result several irrigated regions 
have been rendered marshy, particularly 
where the soil is alluvial. The problem has 
become acute in regions irrigated through the 
Tungabhadra and Malaprabha Projects. 
Sometimes this abuse of water is the result of 
choosing to cultivate crops like paddy or 
sugarcane even in unsuitable soil, out of greed 
for profits obtainable in the initial years. Pro- 
per measures should be taken to check such 
abuse of water. 

2. To ensure proper utilization of water, water- 
tax should be levied on the basis of the total 
volume of water utilized, instead of the area 
irrigated by the water. 

3. At present there are no laws in our country to 
regulate the use of groundwater. The state has 
Ownership of surface-water only. Ground- 
water situated in private landed property is 


TABLE 2 : GROUND WATER RESOURCES OF KARNATAKA—RECHARGING, UTILIZATION, 
BALANCE AND NUMBER OF WELLS. (District-wise) 


nent eee meceeermierooennersesnear gpa SE spree spenensneresnpanis pei 


Recharging 

Sl. District (Million 
No. Cubic Centi- 
metres) 

1. Bangalore 338 
2. Belgaum 995 
3. Bellary 304 
4. Bidar 449 
5. Bijapur 907 
6. Chickmagalur 179 
7. Chitradurga 553 
8. Dakshina Kannada 715 
9. Dharwad 807 
10. Kalburgi 929 
11. Hassan 264 
12. Kodagu 147 
13. Kolar 461 
14. Mandya 271 
15. Mysore 345 
16. Raichur 624 
17. Shimoga 608 
18. Tumkur 536 
19. Uttara Kannada 266 
Karnataka 9,698 

or 

9,700 


4. 


beyond state-control. Such groundwater is 
open to excessive use and wastage by the con- 
cerned private owners. Several countries have 
laws which proclaim groundwater as property 
of the state. Similar laws should be passed in 
India also. 

Pollution of groundwater should also be 
checked, because in our villages wells (depen- 


Utilization Balance 
(Million (Million Existing Additional 
Cubic Centi- Cubic Centi- Wells Wells 
metres) metres) 
245 93 35.703 13,000 
329 665 46,577 54,292 
64 240 7,843 19,709 
93 355 11,594 33,430 
267 640 40,495 55,529 
15 163 2,013 15,671 
146 407 17,705 32,690 
210 505 31,984 40,941 
94 712 11,604 58,660 
87 842 15,110 80,007 
22 242 2,879 22,751 
0.8 147 97 12,009 
324 77 52,827 8,275 
71 200 8,497 17,621 
95 249 10,730 21,154 
83 541 11,525 45,579 
26 581 3,780 48,115 
245 291 $7,712 32,281 
74 195 19,295 22,644 
2,488 7,145 3,67,970 _—-«6 34,358 
or or or or 
2,500 7,150 3,68,000 6,34,000 


ding on groundwater) are the only source of 
drinking water. Purification of polluted sur- 
face water is comparatively easier. But 
polluted groundwater is almost impossible to 
purify. Therefore its pollution should be 
checked at all costs. 


Translation: N. S. BALLAL 
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The Fauna of Karnataka 


Dr. H. B. Devaraja Sarkar 


Karnataka is that loving land of great rivers 
like the Kaveri and the Krishna. The Arabian sea 
has spread over the west coast. The range of the 
Sahyadri mountains in the west poses a majestic 
look and is responsible for the heavy down pour in 
that region. The dry and barren land stretched at 
the other end of the state remains parched 
throughout and invariably is the victim of 
drought. The valleys with thick forests at the one 
hand and the plateau followed by dry land without 
any vegetation on the other is the range of the 
flora of the state. Known for its sandalwood and 
goldmines the state has the rich heritage of 
literature and culture for more than two thousand 
years. It is a homeland for elephants that have 
rendered a glorious service in the battles fought 
over the centuries and the history of the state is 
filled with such innumerable records. This Deccan 
land is plane with the western ghats followed by 
plateau. The state is free from any prodigy like the 
earthquake or volcano. It has the priceless gift of 
indulgent nature in the form of rich reserve of 
fauna. Bandipur, Nagarhole and Rangantittu 
have well maintained sanctuaries of wild games 
and birds, presenting richness and variety. The 
fauna, in general, speaks of the onslaught inflicted 
upon them by the hunting spree of both rich In- 
dian lords and the ruling Britishers during the 
British Raj. Both the Flora and Fauna fell prey to 
those selfish and wolfish people crazy after easy 
money resulting in slow extinction of the species. 
It is high time that we recognise and realise this 
folly. It is not too late to mend the things. Having 
regard to its significance we can revive our plans 
to safeguard and set things in order and thus pay 
our tributes to nature. The past is past. The state 
still can hold its flag aloft in the field of fauna, 
hence this introduction. 


The study of Zoology reveals that the spread of 
any species mainly depends upon the type of land, 
the surrounding climate and other conditions. The 
other factors like water, temperature and food 
also constitute important aspects. Karnataka is a 
state with the basins of rivers like the Kaveri, the 
Sharavathi, the Thungabhadra, and the Kali. 
These rivers flow across the state and cater to all 
people. It is not an exaggeration to say that these 
rivers have flowed wide but they are highly useful 
in shaping the lives of the people. They have 
become responsible for the rich tradition of the 
species of animal kingdom. The western ghats not 
only have recorded deep impact on the life and 
manners of the people but also have provided a 
background and climate for the region. The mon- 
soon winds coming from South-West pour out all 
the rain as the mountains are high and thus 
become responsible for the thick forest helping the 
flora and fauna to grow and develop in a big way. 
These rivers, having born in Sahyadri mountain 
range in the west, flow towards the east wetting 
the parchy dry land and helping the growth of 
thick forest. Especially the Kali and the Sharavati, 
though born in Sahyadri mountains with less basin 
area, moving towards west to join the Arabian 
sea, have played magnificent role not only in 
shaping the fortunes of modern Karnataka but 
also in developing ancient species of fauna. It is 
but natural that the game sanctuaries at Bandipur, 
Nagarhole and Ranebenneur and birds sanctuary 
at Rangantittu are in the neighbourhood of 
western ghats and in the basins of these rivers we 
find a harmonious blend of colourful flora and 
fauna. 

The colourful accounts of the world famous 
khedda operations and the accounts of the hun- 
ting of the tigers and cheetah by British officers 


and that of royal families of yestet years bear 
testimony to the availability of these animals in 
plenty. The species, once upon time spread over 
vaster areas, is gradually diminishing in number. 
The latest statistics reveal shocking revelations 
regarding the elephants. Their groups are said to 
be less than hundred. It is said that the strength of 
the elephants used to decide the wars of the past in 
history. It has the reputation of being a very huge 
animal (Eliphas Maximus). It is about 15 feet in 
height and weight normally many tons. The pages 
of history reveal how it has found its unique place 
__ Of service to the state. There is no surprise that this 
species becomes extinct if the present dangerous 
trend unfortunately continues and time is not far 
off when one has to remain satisfied by only see- 
ing it in the books. 

The tiger, poised and valiant, next known to the 
Lion-the King of Forest-is near extinction. It is 
hoped that the project to save this species enun- 
ciated by the International Institute (I. U. C. N) 
would be able to improve this species. The 
leopards, known for their strength, ideally 
situated to the enchanting forest life, are more or 
less on decline in number. The tiger and the 
leopard belong to the carnivorous group of mam- 
mals. The bear, wolf (Canisnaria), fox (Canis In- 
dicus)—Pangolin, Mongoose (Mungas eliyochi), 
the civetcat, are other animals available in 
Karnataka. Otter (Lutra, utra) and Ionix synerea 
are very curious of these animals. This amphibian 
is capable of easy swimming, eating water 
creatures. Being a very rare species of late shows a 
tougher skin in growth. Spread over the basins of 
Kaveri and its tributaries, it has become a menace 
to the Fish Developing Centres established by the 
Fishery Department near the dams built for irriga- 
tional purposes. 

The pangolin is another equally rare species. It 
is not a pig. It eats ants and termites. It is insec- 
tivorous and is covered with wide stripes. It can 
stretch its sticky tongue upto ten inches-spinirat 
(Erinesius micropus), woodrat (Aaton—eliota), 
shrews rat, (Pacheor murine), (Suncus murinus), 
(Suncusitroses) are available. Deer, antelope, 
black buck wild bores (cis cristatus), wild bisons, 
blackbuck, wild sheep (Ovis-candensis) are main 
animals. 

There are many kinds of bats known for their 
magical flight. Large type of bats, resting by day 
on branches of tree, go for search of food at night. 
The insect-eating small type of bats are common 


in ancient monuments, or old buildings, temples, 
and in the hollows of the trees. Apart from these 
we have flying squirrels. 

The other prime members of mammals are the 
monkeys (Primates). The horison sloth (Loris- 
lindenkcranis) is found in the forests of the 
Southern Karnataka. It has won the imagination 
of, poets and is being described as the ‘‘clever 
monkey of the bamboos’’. There seem to be two 
categories among them-those living in western 
ghats and the other found in districts like Tumkur, 
Bangalore, Kolar. They possess wide eyes. They 
are innocent and soft natured. They move out at 
night. Though bamboo bushes are their much 
sought after place they also like to live in the 
tree like eucalyptus, rain tree, neam, tamarind 
and eat fruits and insects. Though spread over 
Karnataka, it does not belong either to it or to 
India. Its real homeland is peninsula of Malaya. 


‘One really wonders how this water fearing rare 


animal migrated to India. It helps to understand 
the geographical origin of our land. Indian sub- 
continent was not originally a part of the subconti- 
nent of Asia. Millions of years ago a group of 
islands drifted away. As such this animal entered 
our land. Lemur nearest species can be found in 
Bangladesh. Karnataka has two kinds of Macasus 
and Pithicus with six species. The rats of various 
genera and rabbits are the other types of distinct 
mammals that are found in big numbers. They live 
happily on the stock of food preserved after the 
harvest. They have not yet been controlled. There 


. are many instances of dead whales being driven to 


the shores by the waves in the Arabian sea. 
Karnataka has a rich heritage of birds. The 
crow, Tuvvi tuvvi, Pigeon, Patridge, Hawk, wild 
fowl, eagle, kite, white bird, wood pecker, vulture 
bul bul, indragop, redbird, owl, Mynah, koel are 
important birds. Everyone knows the melodious 
voice of cuckoo. Even tailor bird, weaverbird 
astonish us by their skill of construction of their 
nest. The sparrow building its cosy nest on trees, is 
a familiar sight. The national bird-the peacock, 
finds its home here. The birds like stork, heron, 
spoon bill, royal swan, duck, king fisher are 
aquatic birds. The duck has almost become a 
domestic one. And what about those innumerable 
kinds of birds from certain parts of Sybaria and 
Europe that migrate for a short period to places 
like Rangantittu bird sanctuary and serve both as 
colourful sight to the onlookers and subject of 
study for scientists? The parrot, that pet of man 
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since ancient times, surprises by its skill of im- 
itating man’s speech. It is a bird that cannot be 
forgotten. The mountain side bird that possesses 
large beak is another bird that creates astonish- 
ment. Its mode of feeding, keeping young ones in 
its nest and feeding through a small hole is indeed 
surprising to one and all. The species creates im- 
mense interest in the hearts of scientists, artists, 
poets, lovers of nature. It offers variety and 
abundance. 

Next to birds it is reptiles that occupy a promi- 
nent place. Crocodilus polytrus, once upon a time 
available in plenty and now waning, are available 
in all the rivers of Karnataka. Crocodilus porosus, 
available at basins of rivers, is rarely to be seen 
now a days. This species is being protected by 
Government in the Hesraghatta preserve of wild 
life. The turtles available are of various species. 
Not only in the rivers, lakes, there are some 
taurtles found in hills. Leathery turtles are found 
in the sea coast. Sea-snakes, Dryophis, 
watersnake, cobra, krait, viper etc., and different 
types of snakes are found in plenty. The snakes 
have assumed great significance of late since their 
poison has proved to be a good medicine. Calotes 
versicolor, Mabuya Carinata, Mabuya trivitate, 
Mabuya beddomi, Mabuya quadri carinata, 
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Varanus moinitor; Chamaleon, sammofilus, dor- 
salis, Hemidactylus broolaja, Hemidactylus are 
important types of lizard species. 

Among the species of frogs Rana hexadactyla, 
Rana tigrina, Rana melanostictis, thyla, flying 
frogs (Rhacophorus) are different Amphibia. 
Icriophis are found around Kotteghar village near 
Murdigere in Hassan district. 

There are many species in fish, as the state has a 
long sea coast, and lakes and ponds in plenty. The 
dog fish, ray fish, mullet, Salmon, Sea-fish, bony 
fish of are some of the types. Catfish is an impor- 
tant type of fish that serves as food. Katla-Katla is 
newly arrived in Karnataka, that has commercial 
value. 

Having the limitations of space and also of lack 
of pursuit of scientific study it becomes difficult to 
deal in detail about Invertebrates of Karnataka. It 
is a difficult task too. The vertebrates have been 
given more attention here. This opportunity is 
taken to emphasise the importance of detailed 
study and research and request is made to the state - 
to encourage efforts in this direction. The chart of 
animals provided here is inadequate and the 
author is aware of this limitation. 


Translation: §. G. JAINAPUR 


The Fauna of Karnataka 


OHO NAARYWN> 


Panthera (Leopard) 


Antelope (Black buck) 


Peacock 

Rabbit 

Tiger 

Sambur 

Duck 

Pig 

Wild Jackal (Wolf) 
Wild Buffalo 
Indian Jackal 


. Bat 
. Red Squirrel 


Crocodile 


. Jungle Cat 

. Asiatic Mouse Deer 
. Hyaena 

. Macague 


Red faced Monkey 


. Weaver Bird 
. Indian Jackal 
>) Decr 

. Wild Cat 


Crane 


. Chital 


Wild Duck 


. Love Bird 

. Bear 

. King Cobra 
. Elephant 

. Spotted Deer 
. Cobra 

. Pangolin 


Loris 


. Snakes 


Wild Dog 


. Bustard 


Herpestes (Mungoose) 
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Dr. K. Shivarama Karanth 


The great migrations and population shifts of 
human groups across the continents in the past 
centuries have affected the formation of every na- 
tion that we see today, and India is no exception to 
this process. Some of these wandering races came 
to India and settled down in scattered groups. 
They were essentially nomadic groups, living by 
gathering fruits and edible roots as well as by hun- 
ting. They were not groups stabilised around set 
land to carry on agricultural pursuits. Ar- 
chaelogical evidence has established that such peo- 
ple lived in villages in the coastal region of Sindhu 
and in the western coastal area of Baluchistan 
prior to 3,000 B. C. It is known that they did have 
some agriculture. They not only used stone tools 
and weapons, but they also used tools made of 
metals, notably copper. They knew pottery shaped 
out of heated clay. They arrived in India from 
Mesopotamia through coastal routes. Their racial 
features were those of the people spreading from 
North Africa to Baluchistan. 

Even during this primitive stage of pre-history, 
men must have had some form of language for 
communication and thinking. The vocabulary of 
such groups derived from their occupations, ar- 
tifacts and tools, and social organization. 
Gradually this original fund of vocabulary was 
enriched by the addition of words expressing their 
feelings and describing the surrounding natural 
environment and the plants they encountered. 
Their original language was characterized by rules 
of syntax. 

It was natural that wherever the aboriginal peo- 
ple went, they took their linguistic equipment with 
them. It was also natural that their vocabulary 
grew in interaction with the new environment and 
the experience they underwent. Just as successful 
generations of a settled group develop common 


Racial Diversity 


racial characteristics, their languages develop 
distinctive inter-group variations. 

There are also examples of smaller groups 
which came to live.in proximity to larger groups, 
abandoning their original language to embrace the 
languages of larger groups. Even when this did not 
occur, the language of smaller groups borrowed 
copiously from the language of the larger groups, 
especially in regard to spoken forms. It is possible 
to estimate the original place of habitation of 
groups by investigating their spoken language. 

The parent-language of Telugu, Tamil, Kan- 
nada, Tulu and Malayalam is called today the 
Dravida language, that is, the language of the an- 
cient Dravidian people. Scholars have found 
linguistic groups in different parts of the world, 
using language forms closely resembling the 
Dravidian languages. For instance, it has been 
claimed that some Negro tribes of Africa, some 
tribes in Morocco, the Basque people of Spain and 
the Kaffirs of Nuristan, speak languages related to 
the Dravidian group of languages. 

When one remembers such historical processes 
involving complicated mix-ups of racial and 
linguistic groups, one realises how precarious are 
the foundations for claims to purism, superiority 
and uniqueness, in such matters as race, caste and 
religion. As far as India is concerned, while, prior 
to the emergence of civilization, there might have 
been one or two original racial groups, the subse- 
quent history of 5,000 years, has been one of com- 
plex intermingling of a large number of racial 
groups. That is why the physical features of our 
population shows a mixture of several racial 
strains. Many of the languages of the pre-historic 
times survive today as independent dialects. They 
are believed to number as many as some 6,000! It 
is natural that people speaking a common 


language should feel a common group identity. 
Such feelings generate a sense of group distinc- 
tiveness and exclusiveness in a large country as 
ours. Yet, people have been forced to migrate from 
their original habitations, due to such causes as 
famines, wars and invasions, and epidemics. They 
have been known to assimilate themselves to the 
language, behaviour and culture of alien groups, 
in order to start new lives. Such processes tended 
to scatter people belonging to one group, and 
force them to take to the language of the new 
groups amidst whom they had to live. But when 
their social life was different, they tended to 
develop into distinctive communities, with 
their own linguistic and ethnic identity, and 
refused to have marital relations with their 
host groups. I shall narrate some examples concer- 
ning this, citing them from my personal experi- 
ence. 

For centuries now, a group known as the 
Malekudiyaru have been living in hilly regions of 
the Sahyadri in the South Kannada district. They 
are a food-gathering group, collecting fruits and 
roots. They are also hunters, and they practise 
agriculture on forest land they denude and burn 
once every year. At the start of this century, some 
of them lived in caves, and some in huts. It is not 
known from where they came here, but a part of 
this group crossed the hill-ranges and settled down 
on the plains as agriculturists. Apparently they 
lost their original language and adopted the 
language of the local plainsmen, Tulu. In his 
**Castes and Creeds of South India’’, Thurston 
cites the example of a widow from this group mar- 
rying her own son! Those Malekudiyas who re- 
mained on the hills developed differently. Till 
about the 1940’s, the two ‘‘balis’’ or ‘‘gotras’’ of 
the group used to have marriage alliances with 
each other. The hilly area of these people gave a 
rich yield of cardamom, and, attracted by it, the 
wealthy in the plains below bought up the land. 
The landowners provided the hill folk with salt 
and clothes. Because of a personal feud between 
two of the wealthy plainsmen, marriage alliances 
between the plains and the hills came to be discon- 
tinued, and consequently Gotra endogamy came 
to be practised. When this crisis was on, I had oc- 
casion to go to them and discuss matters with 
them. Later, their problems became the theme of 
my novel, ‘‘Kudiyara Kusu’’ (The Child of the 
Kudiyas). Stimulated by the English translation of 
this novel, the well-known anthropologist, 


Dr. Von Furer-Haimendorf, accompanied me to 
see these people. This was ten years after the 
event. As soon as he saw them, the anthropologist 
exclaimed that they looked like the Chenchus of 
Andhra Pradesh where he had done his investiga- 
tions. He had also studied and lived with the 
Gonds of Madhya Pradesh, the Nagas, and some 
tribes of NEFA. He suggested that the Male 
Kudyas belonged to the same group as the Chen- 
chus. I was intrigued as to why they migrated from 
Andhra to this area. This worry led me on to study 
my own people of Kota where I lived. In my 
younger days, the Brahmins living in the fourteen 
villages around Kota were known as belonging to 
the Kota subcaste. We had no marriage alliances 
with other Brahmin groups in the district. Our 
spoken language was Kannada, and our daily 
ritual contained reference to ‘‘the land of 
Parashurama, the banks of Godavari’’. But 
Godavari runs in Andhra, and it had no 
geographical link with our district. However, the 
land of Parashurama is the West Coast of the 
Konkan. I surmised that the name of that river 
must have been brought by the Brahmin groups 
migrating from Andhra to the land of 
Parashurama. We who arrived as a minority here, 
had abandoned our Telugu language and became 
Kannada-speakers. Our migration took place ap- 
proximately in the 14th century, as a consequence 
of the invasion, plunder and devastation of 
temples, and forced conversion, carried out by the 
army of Malik Kafur around 1316 A.D. and I in- 
ferred a parallel with the Male Kudiyas who were 
also migrants from Andhra, where they were 
known as the Chenchus. ; 

My conjectures about their being migrants when 
I first encountered them turned out to be well 
founded ten years later through the invention of 
Dr. Heimmendorf! When we examined the 
physical features of the more exclusive group 
among them, they appeared to belong to a 
fairer group. 

The pre-Indus people, their physical features 
and their racial identity may be studied with the- 
help of archaeological evidence. The Indus Valley 
civilization existed from 2,500 BC to 1,500 B.C. 
but the few skeletal remains of these people that 
have been dug up seem to indicate affiliation with 
the Proto-Australoid group, according to experts. 
It is likely that these features relate them to the 
Santals of Bengal and Orissa. Further, they link 
these people to the skeletal remains discovered 
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in T. Narasipur on the bank of Cauveri and Tek- 
kalakote site in Bellary district. The last two re- 
mains have been dated later than 2,000 B. C and 
not earlier. Therefore, they are of little help in 
deciding the racial identity of the Indus Valley 
people. It is known that at the time of the Indus 
Valley Civilization, people resembling physically 
ancient Egyptians came to India through sea and 
land. Their original language has been identified 
as Dravidian. There is evidence that some Dravi- 
dian-speaking groups from the Mediterranean 
countries migrated to Karnataka through sea- 
routes around 200 A. D. The structure of their 
burial places and their pottery in South India, in- 
cluding Karnataka, establish this linkage. Such 
megaliths can be found on the West Coast, Bellary 
district and Raichur district. 

Around 1,500 B. C. a race of people known as 
Aryans arrived in the plains of the Indus river. 
They were physically different from the Dravidian 
people, being fair-skinned, blue or blue-green 
eyed and hirsute on the chest. They were a 
nomadic, cattle-raising people. They settled first 
in the Indus Valley area. It is possible to know 
about their way of life from the Vedas, which sur- 
vive to this day. The Vedic Gods Agni, Mitra and 
Indra were not indigenous to India, and they were 
imported from outside. For instance, the worship 
of Mitra links the Aryans to people in Iran, the 
Asia Minor portion of the Hittite kingdom and 
Greece. 

The periods for which written documents are 
available are regarded as historical periods, as 
distinct from the stage of pre-history. During the 
early stage of history, another branch of white 
people came to India in connection with the inva- 
sion of the country by the Greek king, Alexander, 
and they developed contacts with territories right 
upto Pataliputra. In the subsequent centuries 
waves of new peoples flowed into India from out- 
side. From northern Iran came the Parthians. The 
Kushans came from northern China through 
Karakorum mountain range, and they were 
predominantly Mongoloid. Then followed the 
Huns and the Scythians. Lured by the wealth of 
India and intent on looting it, came a number of 
blind followers of Islam from the middle-east in a 
series Of successive waves. They included the ex- 
pansionist Turks, the Persians and Afghans who 
were under the political control of Turks and who 
were in the service of the Turkish army, the 
Negroid Abyssinians and the Moors from Africa. 
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All these groups came by land. Islamic people of 
different racial stocks from Africa and Arabia 
reached by sea the Indian West Coast, and later 
went as far as Malaya and Java. By the 10th cen- 
tury A. D. the white or fair-skinned Huns, coming 
from the north, settled in North India. These 
groups co-existed with the already existing 
aborigines, the Dravidians and the Aryans, in 
close interaction. 

Specific causes determine whether a group 
becomes assimilated to the pre-existing races or 
develops into distinctive and separate groups. The 
circumstances leading these contrasting 
developments need further examination. 

Considering themselves superior to the original 
inhabitants, the Aryans divided themselves into 
three castes (Varnas)—Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
the Vaisya-, and looked down upon the rest of the 
population as the ‘‘Sudras’’. Though originally 
they did not have any relations with the non- 
Aryans, in course of time, when they had to shift 
from region to region to conduct wars, they began 
to commingle racially with the other groups 
through hypergamy and hypogamy. 

Later, the Parthians, the Scythians and the 
Huns came in large hoards to India, to fight with 
its northern people, to make friends with them, 
and eventually to live in their midst. 

Both Buddha and Mahaveera condemned the 
Aryan system of Varnashrama Dharma (The 
four-caste and four-life-stage arrangement). For 
the next ten to fifteen centuries Buddhism spread 
across India and dominated the country’s religio- 
cultural life. The slightly more rigid and rigorous 
Jain faith also had sufficient following in the 
country. It was the people who had earlier follow- 
ed the Brahamnical system that came to be con- 
verted to these two new religions. This was a 
development inimical to the Aryan system of Var- 
nashrama Dharma. Assuming that the Brahmins 
alone escaped the impact of the new religions, it is 
unlikely that the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who em- 
braced Buddhism and Jainism remained exclusive 
as before. The merchants who were occupational- 
ly distinctive gave donations to build and maintain 
the Buddhist Stupas, the cave-chambers and 
meditation halls, which proliferated. This mer- 
chant group rejected the Aryan system. In the 
sebsequent years, the armies of the rulers became 
filled, not with pure Kshatriyas of the Aryan race, 
but by physically fit persons from different 
groups. While the volume of trade and business 


increased, it cannot be said that only pure Vaisyas 
were engaged in it. 

The first ten centuries after Christ were 
characterised by countless wars and invasions in- 
volving rulers from different areas. It is likely that 
the rulers who carried on war expeditions from 
south to north might have won wars and returned 
to their kingdoms, but the defeated soldiers, their 
servants and retinue either became prisoners or 
got exhausted. They settled wherever they had 
gone. There were also population shifts and 
migrations due to famines and fear of epidemics. 
Such migrant people had to live and survive in 
alien areas whether they had been forced to go. 
Being minority groups, they were unable to 
preserve their language, and their original statuses 
and ranks commanded no respect in foreign 
regions. It is possible that such groups remained 
apart as separate castes, receiving little approval 
from the local people. Only a handful of persons 
such as religious prophets, great scholars, the 
wealthy and those with physical prowess could 
continue to command respect in alien lands and 
succeed in preserving their traditional status. 
Those who migrated with families, out of fear of 
famines or epidemics, remained as_ separate 
groups in the areas of domicile, though failed to 
receive any recognition. Those defeated in wars, 
bereft of their families, began gradually to marry 
local women and became mixed groups. 

With the exception of a few aboriginal tribes 
which, either due to community migration and 
resettlement or to refugee status, remained 
isolated from the outside world, most of the 
migratory groups have been subjected to a process 
of racial inter-mingling, which manifests itself in 
the mixed physical features of the population. If 
we examine today any caste or community in 
terms of their physical features like the colour of 
their skin, bone-structure, head, the thickness, 
length and colour of their hair, colour of the eyes, 
shape of the nose, lips, forhead and chin, we find 
that there are no physically pure racial groups-no 
pure Aryans, no pure Dravidians. Every existing 
group today shows racial characteristics of a 
highly mixed type. Even the Aryan social system 
of Varnashrama Dharma became significantly 
modified by the impact of Buddhism and Jainism. 
Even in small communities and groups following 
endogamy, we find a tendency to fight hard to 
preserve their position and status and their distinc- 
tive identity, leading to communalism and group 


exclusiveness. But such tendency rests on local 
traditions, and is totally without sanction from 
Aryan traditions or the rules laid down by their 
law-giver Manu. Different religious groups have 
created their own separate communal identities. 
Within the Hindu society, internal groups like the 
Shaivas, Veerashaivas and Vaishnavas, represen- 
ting idealogical movements, have intensified in- 
ternecine conflicts. Even among the socially op- 
pressed Harijans, there are sharp internal sub- 
group distinctions, strengthened by sub-group en- 
dogamy. 

I shall cite some illustrations from Uttara 
Kannada district. If we examine the district gazet- 
teer of the last century to understand the existing 
social system, we find that even within one oc- 
cupation-for instance, the barbers-there are 
Konkani-speaking barbers, Telugu barbers, Hin- 
dustani barbers and: Kannada barbers! Similarly, 


‘ barbers belonging to Islam, Jainism and 


Veerashaivism, constitute separate groups. 

Thus there are complex group differentiations, 
based on religious and caste identities. The im- 
migrant groups can be identified by their language. 

The followers of Islam who came to India did 
not come from one country. Further, they belong 
to three different Islamic traditions. The invading 
armies of the Turks included soldiers belonging to 
a variety of countries-Abbyssinia, Morocco, 
Afghanistan and Persia, and their physical 
features recalled their countries of origin. Though 
they were all known as Muslims, they did not 
show any racial homogeneity. Such different 
Islamic groups came to India in significant 
numbers, settled in different parts and married 
local people. Hence they did appear naturally 
to be physically distinct groups. The Navayats of 
North Kannada district are today followers of 
Islam, but they came originally from Persia. 
Ironically enough they came here originally fleeing 
from fear of Muslims in their own country! Their 
minority position meant that their language 
became mixed up with local Konkani. In North 
Kannada they embraced the very religion they had 
opposed in Persia. They differ from other groups 
in physical features. The Siddis of this district who 
are descendents of the Negroid people who had 
come with the Moghul armies and who later serv- 
ed in the army of the Bijapur Sultans, have re- 
mained a racially distinct group with their black 
skin and kinky hair. Some of them became Chris- 
tians, some Muslims and others assimilated to the 
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lowest Hindu castes. While racially one, religio- 
culturally they are divided into three different 
groups. 

These are illustrations whose patterns apply to 
the population of India as a whole. Certainly they 
apply to the evolution of the population of 
Karnataka. Any group claiming separateness and 
practising endogamy would show racially distinc- 
tive features, irrespective of its caste status. En- 
dogamy has reinforced this racial homogeneity. 

The Indian population, however, has become a 
complex admixture of racial and socio-cultural 
traditions during the last three thousand years of 
our history, so much so that in contemporary 
India not even one in hundred can be found 
representing original racial, religious or cultural 
groups such as the Aryan or the Dravidian. 

It is because people are ignorant about where 
their ancestors lived three or four centuries ago, 
and where they originally came from, they are 
likely to have the illusion of belonging to a pure 


group, whether physically or culturally. Such illu- 
sions were fed further by motivations to acquire 
new social benefits or to preserve existing social 
advantages. 

While mankind must have had perhaps a com- 
mon origin at some point of time in the hoary 
past, its subsequent history has been one of diffu- 
sion, territorial distribution and socio-cultural 
differentiation. Today the human race represents 
a bewildering chaos of distinctive groups, all pro- 
ducts of history. But we forget that, beneath this 
complex surface, mankind has a basic unity in 
terms of its problems and resources. Distinctions 
of geography, nationality, language, culture and 
religion tend to conceal this essential unity of 
humanity. Thus, such variations must not be exag- 
gerated, and they must be related to the fun- 
damental fact of man’s oneness. 


Translation: K. RAGHAVENDRA RAO | 


Pre-history of Karnataka 


Dr. B. K. Gururaja Rao 


Karnataka, one of the earliest land masses in 
Peninsular India, was the habitat of pre-historic 
man for a very long period. Archaeological in- 
vestigations have shown that once early man ap- 


peared in Karnataka, there was an unbroken suc- © 


cession of different cultural stages corresponding 
to those present in different regions of India. 

Recent estimate of the antiquity of man in India 
in general and Karnataka in particular is about 
5,00,000 B.C. The stages of cultural progress are 
identified as palaeolithic-subdivisible into early, 
middle and upper, the mesolithic and the 
neolithic-chalcolithic besides the transitional or 
proto-historic Iron age. The _ provisional 
chronology of these periods has been determined 
on the basis of available archaeological and scien- 
tific evidences as follows:- 


1 Palaeolithic: 
i) Early Palaeolithic: 5,00,000 to50,000 B.C. 
li) Middle Palaeolithic: 50,000 to20,000 B.C. 
iii) Upper Palaeolithic: 20,000 to10,000 B.C. 


II Mesolithic 10,000 to 2,000 B.C. 
III Neolithic 
i) Primary Neolithic: 3,500 to 2,000 B.C. 
ii) Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic: 2,500 to 800 B.C. 
IV Iron Age , 
Megalithic culture: 1,000 B.C. to the begin- 


ning of the Christian 
era. 


Further it must be noted that in Karnataka, nay, 
in the whole of the sub-continent, our knowledge 
of palaeolithic man is still in a rudimentary stage. 
We have collected very large quantities of stone 
tools prepared by him but very little of wooden 
and bone tools has been preserved due to the 


tropical climatic conditions. Again, we have to 
base all our inferences regarding him on his stone 
tools since neither his physical remains nor details 
regarding the places of his habitation have been 
identified, the exceptions being very few like the 


‘site of Hunasgi in Gulbarga district of Karnataka 


or the site of Bhimbetka in Raisen district of 
Madhya Pradesh. Under these restrictive condi- 
tions, the picture of pre-history in Karnataka is 
very sketchy. But taking help from the evidence of 
similar cultural horizons in other regions of India 
and other countries an attempt can be made to 
provide some flesh and blood to this tentative ac- 
count. 


Early Palaeolithic Man 


Blessed with favourable geological and en- 
vironmental factors, Palaeolithic man seems to 
have appeared in certain regions of Karnataka like 
Tumkur, Chikmagalur, Shimoga and Chitradurga 
districts of former state of Mysore, Bellary and 
Gulbarga districts of Hyderabad-Karnataka 
region and Bijapur and Belgaum districts of 
Bombay-Karnataka area. In all these areas, the 
first handiwork of man appears in the form of 
‘Acheulian’ hand axes, cleavers and associated 
flake tools. Man of this period was primarily a 
gatherer of food and to a lesser extent hunter of 
wild game. He lived in thinly forest-covered areas 
and on the banks of perennial sources of water 
like river-banks, lake or tank bunds or coastal 
areas; man was not only assured of drinking water 
in such areas but plants would be growing in such 
places which would provide him with vegetable 
food and‘animals would frequent such localities 
for their water requirement and could be hunted 
by man for his animal food. It is rarely that 
Palaeolithic man inhabited caves in Karnataka as 


he dia either in Central India or in South-West 
Europe where natural caves are found in sufficient 
numbers. 

The tropical climate in Karnataka during this 
period is indicated by the occurrence of the 
fossilised skeletal remains of cattle (Bos 
namadicus) which is in agreement with the fossil 
evidence from the neighbouring Maharashtra and 
Andhra regions. There was considerable amount 
of rainfall and consequently a good forest cover 
which supplied a variety of fruits, edible roots and 
tubers besides forest produce like honey. The big 
game like elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamas 
and wild cattle were denizens of the forests as 
known from other regions of India which were being 
hunted by groups of man with the help of spears 
and javelins tipped with sharp pointed stone or 
possibly bone tools; the animals thus killed were 
skinned with the help of hand axes, flake tools like 
scrapers were used for cutting the flesh into small 
mouthful pieces and for dressing the-hide for 
preparing clothing or covers for their tents used as 
temporary shelters; cleavers were probably used, 
for cutting twigs of trees from which handle-bars 
of spears, javelins and clubs were made which 
were further dressed with the help of scrapers. Fire 
was known to these people who used it for 
lighting, warming their bodies in cold weather, for 
scaring away wild animals and probably for 
sharpening the tips of their heavy wooden clubs; 
whether they cooked their meat at this early time is 
not definitely known; if they did, it must be only 
by roasting it by lighting a fire and suspending the 
mass of meat with the support of three wooden 
sticks planted in the ground around the fire, the 
top-ends of which converging at a central point 
would support the bundle of meat like a tripod 
stand. 


Middle Palaeolithic Period 


In the succeeding subdivision of the Palaeolithic 
period i.e., the middle Palaeolithic, we observe a 
general change in the climatic conditions, with 
lesser rainfall and increase in the temperature. 
This resulted in thinner forest cover over the sub- 
continent in general. As a corollary, there was a 
change in the fauna also, the giant-sized heavier 
species gradually yielding place, if not altogether 
disappearing, to smaller and fast moving species 
like varieties of deer, hare etc. These changes 
necessitated a change in the methods of hunting; 
in stead of large groups of people collectively hun- 
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ting with heavy weapons, smaller and more effec- 
tive weapons made on thin flakes or composite 
weapons consisting of flake tools mounted on 
bone or wooden handles became popular to be 
used by fast moving individuals or smaller groups 
of people. Such tools could not be manufactured 
easily from rough stones like quartz; hence 
smooth-grained silicious stones, like jasper, chert 
or quartzite, came to be selected from which the 
flake tools were prepared. Of course wood seems 
to have been used on a considerable scale for tools 
and weapons as also bone; but they have not come 
down to us. A variety of scrapers, awls, borers, 
existed besides hand axes, cleavers, often made on 
thick flakes and rarely choppers and chopping 
tools. 

The climate was becoming comparatively drier 
with decreased rainfall, the forest cover was thin- 
ner during this period and the gravel beds on the 
river banks consisted of small pebbles. Evidence 
of this phase is seen near Kibbanahalli in Tumkur 
district and on the banks of the river Tungabhadra 
near Nittur in Bellary district, Shorapur doab in 
Gulbarga district and on the banks of the river 
Malaprabha and Ghataprabha in Belgaum and 
Bijapur districts. They are associated with the re- 
mains of cattle and elephant bones at Nittur and 
neighbouring Andhra and Maharashtra. Car- 
bon!4 dates for carbonised wood samples from a 
middle Palaeolithic layer from near Mulanagar 
near Poona have yielded dates ranging between 
39,000 and 17,000 B. C. This phase of the stone 
age industry has been compared to the Mousterian 
and Levolloisian cultures of France and Western 
Europe in general from the point of view of tool 
types, technology etc. though local variations 
would separate the industries to a considerable 
extent. 

The upper Palaeolithic industry in Karnataka is 
comparatively still a little known phase. Till 
recently it was believed that there was no upper 
Palaeolithic phase in India. But in recent years, a 
large number of blades and tools made on large 
blade flakes have been identified, sometimes in 
association with bone tools. Under the cir- 
cumstances a concerted effort was made to search 
for the blade industries all over India besides look- 
ing for them from the earlier collections deposited 
in Museums and other archaeological institutions. 
Most convincing evidence about the upper 
Palaeolithic blade industries along with related 
Stratigraphic evidence has been found from 


Renigunta near Tirupati, Yerragondapolem near 
Nagarjuna Konda, Betamcherla and Billasurgam 
near Kurnool all in Andhra Pradesh, Patne in 
Jalgaon district of Maharashtra; Shorapur doab 
in Gulbarga and Bijapur districts of Karnataka in 
the Krishna-Bhima Valley has yielded covincing 
evidence about the occurrence of this industry and 
its stratigraphic evidence confirming the earlier 
observation of M. Seshadri on the tool finds from 
Salvadgi or ancient Salotgi in Bijapur district. Its 
stratigraphic context at Meralbhavi, Salvadgi, 
Benhatti and Hunsgi clearly establishes that these 
‘blade and burin tools occur below the mesolithic 
surface layer and the middle Palaeolithic tool- 
bearing fine gravel beds. The stone from which 
these tools are prepared is exclusively reddish- 
brown chert. Technologically those tools from 
Karnataka sites are primitive compared to those 
from the neighbouring Renigunta region. The tool 
types consist of a variety of blades, points, borers, 
blade-cum-points, blade-cum-borers and _ the 
distinctive burins or gravers. Because of the 
technical crudity of the tools, these Karnataka up- 
per Palaeolithic industries are considered to be 
somewhat earlier in date than those of the 
neighbouring regions. The living conditions of 
man continued to be more or less similar to those 
prevalent in earlier periods though the climate was 
becoming drier. 


Transitional Stage 


The mesolithic industries in Karnataka have 
been noticed during the last half century. It was 
believed, following Robert Bruce Foote, that there 
was a gap between the Palaeolithic and the 
neolithic periods in India, though the pygmy or 
microlithic tools were being noticed now and then. 
But excavations and the study of the stratified 
deposits during the last three decades have 
now established beyond doubt that these 
microlithic industries are certainly post- 
palaeolithic and ante-date the food producing 
neolithic-chalcolithic cultures in India as in other 

_parts of the world. Sanganakallu near Bellary in 
Karnataka has yielded clear evidence that these 
tools are overlying the horizon yielding late 
Palaeolithic tools and overlain by the deposits 
yielding polished stone tools in association with 
pottery industries. Hence it is proper to name it as 
mesolithic industry or the transitional from the 
Paleolithic to the neolithic stage. 


It is the first humanly produced industry after 
the end of the Pleistocene and early in the 
holocene period; the climate was gradually becom- 
ing drier, there was lesser rainfall, forests were 
yielding place to shrub-jungles, perennial sources 
of water were decreasing in number and thus man 
had to adjust his life-style to more arid environ- 
ment. Faster-moving small animals were the com- 
mon denizens of the semi jungles; forest food was 
scarcer; he had to live near sea coasts, river or lake 
banks to ensure a regular availability of water; 
consequently he began to catch and eat the water- 
animals like fish and crabs. In the wake of the 
drastic climatic and environmental changes, he 
had to suitably alter his life-pattern, methods of 
hunting, supplement it by catching aquatic 
creatures. It is these indigent conditions that im- 
pelled him to invent altogether a new approach of 
life which is revolutionary in its implications, in 
stead being a gatherer of food, he started on the 
path of producing food. This transitional phase is 
thus aptly called the mesolithic. 

Technologically this industry is very different 
from those of the earlier times in that in stead of 
the percussion and direct pressure flaking 
methods, punch flaking was adopted; the cores 
were prepared as the first step using a pointed 
punch through which pressure was applied to 
remove small blade flakes. In the earlier phase, 
tools made by this technique were abundant but in 
course of time, a more advanced technique, the 
crested-guiding-ridge technique was employed 
which facilitated mass production of blades. This 
phase of mass production of small blade tools, 
strictly speaking, belongs to the successor 
chalcolithic culture, but the microlithic industries 
of the mesolithic phase became mixed up with this 
new culture, often somewhat inextricably. The 
earlier truly mesolithic tools are divided into two 
broad categories as the hunting type of microliths 
and the geometric microliths. The first type con- 
sisted of tools preponderantly like crescents, 
points and arrow-heads which were normally used 
for hunting purposes as composite tools mounted 
on bones, wood or antlers while the second variety 
served more advanced rural folk and consisted of 
parallel sided blades, pen-knife blades, awls, 
scrapers, borers and rarely burins; often the tools 
of the first variety occur along with those of se- 
cond group indicating the practice of the two ways 
of life. Another notable feature is the occurrence 
of fish hooks along with net sinkers indicating the 
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prevalence of fishing besides the use of nets for 
catching them. 

While Sanganakallu near Bellary may be con- 
sidered as a classical mesolithic site providing clear 
stratigraphical context, microliths have also been 
collected in a number of sites around Bangalore— 
Jalahalli, Hindustan airport area, Sooda, Sandra 
and Siddapura on Anekal road to name a few 
areas, Kibbanahalli near Tumkur, a good number 
of sites in Bijapur district, important among them 
being Kovalli and the Shorapur doab in Gulburga 
district where nearly ten sites have been studied 
yielding a very rich evidence. 


Neolithic Period 


While man who lived in the foregoing periods 
was primarily a food collector depending on. 
nature-provided subsistence, he brought about a 
great revolution in the succeeding neolithic period; 
he started the practice of controlling nature to 
yield his requirements at places of his choice and 
convenience. In stead of depending on hunting 
wild beasts, he now learnt the art of domesticating 
them so that he could keep them in his custody to 
get milk and other products for his use and also 
their meat whenever he wanted; he learnt also the 
art of growing cereal and fruit foods. By these 
achievements man could now command the 


sources of his livelihood. As a corollary to these’ 


developments, he was to lead a sedentary life, 
building huts in small villages in the vicinity of his 
fields, inventing receptacles for liquids, for cook- 
ing his food, for storing his cereal stocks and other 
multifarious activities. 

During this period, we find that in stead of flak- 
ing techniques for tool making, the pecking, grin- 
ding and polishing devices tools were introduced; 
thus the tools became more effective functionally 
in that they had uniform, sharp and working 
edges. Since the range of man’s activity had in- 
creased during this period like pastoralism, hun- 
ting, agriculture, wood-working etc., the variety 
of tools had increased; the cells used for cutting 
trees and splitting wood, carpenter’s tools like 
chisels, hoes used as plough-shares, knives and 
sickle-blades or harvesters for cutting the plants 
and grass, points, hammer stones, sling stones and 
arrow-tips for hunting, hammer stones, knives, 
fabricators used as primary tools for making stone 
tools besides mumerous other varieties for 
manifold purposes. They normally used basalt, 
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diorite, dolerite or rarely sand stones for tool 
making. These stone tools of the new order were 
no doubt supplemented with bone, wooden or 
rarely terracotta implements. Thus we can say that 
this period marks a multi-directional progress in 
man’s activities befitting a revolutionary change in 
his march towards civilisation though it was yet to 
come. 

The northern Karnataka-Andhra regions, 
usually known as Raichur-doab was the cradle of 
this culture in South India. During the last four. 
decades a large number of sites have been in: 
vestigated in Karnataka among which may be 
mentioned Brahmagiri in Chitradurga, Sangana- 
kallu, Kuppagallu and Tekkalakota in Bellary, 
Banahalli in Kolar, Maski and Piklihal in Raichur, 
Hallur in Dharwad, Hemmige and T’ Narasipur in 
Mysore and Kodekal in Gulbarga district. A 
number of ash mound sites associated with this 
culture, rather representing an early phase of this 
culture have also been studied, besides at Kup- 
pagallu and Kodegal, in some other sites like 
Kudachi, Terdal, Kudatini, Kallolli. These latter 
represent burnt cowdung mounds of the cattle 
pens in which are found the charred remains of the 
cattle, neolithic pottery and stone implements. 

While in the earlier phase, they were mainly 
pastoralists having their settlements mainly on 
saddles of hillocks or on elevated places, in subse- 
quent period they seem to have descended to the 
plains and the riverine terrains when they practis- 


‘ed. a rudimentary form of cultivation. They lived 


in caves and rock shelters in earlier phases and 
subsequently constructed circular or rectangular 
thatched huts often provided with cyclopean stone 
walls or stone boulder enclosures. The roof was 
supported with wooden or bamboo poles. 


Later Period 


‘Towards the closing phases of this period, new 
cultural influences were introduced from the 
north, particularly Central and Western India 
where a metal i. e., copper using chalcolithic was 
flourishing. The last culture was characterised by 
the use of parallel- sided blade and other similar 
lithic tools, copper implements and wheel made, 
often painted in black on red surfaced pottery. It 
was a semi-urbanised culture, agriculture being 
the dominant profession, industry-particularly 
metallurgy, stone-working, potmaking, was in 
vogue; also crafts like bead, bangle and other 


Ornaments-making were known. Irrigated 
agriculture was introduced in aid of agriculture; 
paddy, wheat, barley, whether staple crops besides 
a variety of legumes and pulses were being grown. 

Though this intrusive culture is known to occur 
in this closing phase in small proportion, it is not 
dominant in the Bellary Raichur and other regions 
while its presence is felt to a larger extent in the 
north-western regions of Karnataka. We also 
come across a considerable number of burials of 
these folk; while the children were buried in one or 
more -earthern jars, the adults-were placed in 
burial pits along with small quantities of grave 
goods. The burial practice indicates a belief in the 
life after death. A large number of Carbon!4 
dates yield a time range between 2500 to 800 B. C. 
It is now generally accepted by scholars that these 
neolithic people mined gold and traded it with the 
evolved first urban civilisation of India i. e., 
the Harappan in north-west regions, but ar- 
chaeological confirmation for this is yet to come. 

The iron age in Karnataka is characterised by a 


distinctive burial practice commonly known as the - 


megalithic culture among the archaeologists. This 
megalithic culture is marked by the use of iron for 
its tools, weapons and implements, a specialised 
ceramic industry consisting of a wheel turned slip- 
ped ware having black colour on the interior and 
portions of the exterior, the other parts of which is 
made up of brown to red colour, known as black- 
and-red ware used as table-ware, the other 
necessities of vessels being met by the unslipped 
crude red ware. Another notable character of this 
cultue is the mode of the disposal of the dead. The 
dead bodies are exposed to the elements of nature 
a while and the left over skeletal remains are col- 
lected and buried either in underground burial 
pits, or buried stone cists or earthen jars or oblong 
sarcophagi or rarely deposited in rock-hewn stone 
chambers; except the last type of grave, the other 
graves are marked by either a circle of stone 
boulders, or a stone circle enclosing a cairn or ear- 
thern mound or semi-globular dressed stone or a 
lense shaped stone resting on three vertically 


planted tapering stones joined together to form a 
roughly circular upright support. 

These megalithic grave sites are numerous all 
over Karnataka, certain types being more popular 
in certain areas than the others. The more . 
specialised types of burials like the underground 
stone slab burials with an entrance hole or port 
hole, burials with multiple enclosing circles made 
up of thin flat slabs, burials with transcepted or 
partitioned chambers, burials provided with an 
enclosed passage opposite the entrance hole 
deserve special notice. The architecture of these 
burials may be considered to herald the dawn of 
builder’s craft and stone-mason’s profession in 
Karnataka. 

These people mark a semi-urbanised prosperous 
society in South India who established large-sized 
settlements very few of which have been identified 


. and excavated by the archaeologists so far; the 


iron age sites of Brahmagiri, Maski, Hallur, 
Piklihal and T. Narasipur are among the settle- 
ment sites of this folk. They were progressive 
agriculturists as indicated by the irrigational 
facilities associated with their sites, the range of 
their agricultural implements like-plough shares, 
sickles, hoes, crowbars etc., and the range of 
crops grown by them like Rice, Ragi, Horsegram 
and varieties of pulses, legumes are suggestive of 
their progressive nature. They tended cattle, 
horse, sheep and goats, fowls, dogs besides other 
species of animals. They supplemented their food 
with hunting wild beasts. They practised a wide 
range of industries like metallurgy particularly of 
iron and copper gold also being known to them, 
cermic manufacture, making of stone, bone, shell 
and terracotta bangles and beads. Thus we have 
evidence of an evolved semi-urban society which 
fast advanced towards the dawn of historical 
period which appears in this part of the country 
from about the 3rd-2nd centuries before Christ. 
Asokan penetration into Karnataka in the 3rd 
century B. C. and the establishment of the 
Satavahana power in the 2nd century B. C. ushers 
in the historical times. 
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History of Karnataka 


Pre-Ganga-Kadamba Period 


Dr. A. Sundara 


Within a few hundred years from the beginning 
of the Iron Age (c. 1,000 B. C. and onwards), 
well-planned and organised cities with palatial 
buildings of brick and stone, controlled by civic 
administrative mechanism, were found in the 
North e.g. the sixteen ‘‘Mahajanapadas’’ of c. 
6th c. B.C. As a necessary concomitance of the 
complex urban life, alphabetic system of writing, 
trade guilds, authentic medium of exchange in 
trade i. e. coins, were developed. Literature, fine- 
arts such as music, dance, painting, plastic art etc. 
grew for public enjoyment as well as religious pur- 
pose. All these eventually led to the foundation of 
kingdoms, the first largest being the Mauryan em- 
pire in the latter part of 4th c. B. C. in the North. 

In the South, too, there were small Janapadas 
such as Asika-Asmaka, Mulaka, Andhrapatha 
etc. as well as kingdoms such as Chola, Pandya, 
Keralaputa, Satiyaputa etc. referred to in the 
edicts of Asoka, the Mauryan emperor (c. 273- 
236 B. C.). 

' However, the early history of the region that 
came to be later described as Karnataka, before 
the discovery of Minor Rock edicts of the emperor 
at Brahmagiri and its nearby localities: Siddapur 
and Jattinga Rameshwara (Molakalmuru Taluk, 
Chitradurga Dist.) in 1892 by B. L. Rice, was 
scarcely known. Her history before the beginning 
of the Kadamba and Ganga rule from Banavasi 
and Talakadu in North and South Karnataka 
respectively in the early 4th c. A. D. was almost 
exclusively dependent on late Puranic and some 
local legends containing partly historical and part- 
ly mythical accounts. For instance, Agastya a 
great sage and an apostle of the Vedic culture, is 
said to have moved to the South and was chiefly 
responsible for the introduction into and spread of 
the culture i. e. refined way of life among the 


primitive natives of the land. The story of the 
demons, Vatapi and Ilvala and their subjugation 
by Agastya, associated with modern Badami 
(Bijapur Dist.) is too well-known for repetition. 
But the extent and the identification of the 
historicity in and the dates of such legends are very 
difficult to ascertain. 

Another class of sources mentioning the land 
and her people of early times, is the literary ac- 
count by two alien travellers: the anonymous 
Egyptian geographer (c. Ist c. B. C.) and Ptolemy 
(c. 2nd c. A. D.). They compiled from what they 
had learnt from the itinerant merchants carrying 
trade with important commercial centres along the 
coast line of Arabia, Persian Gulf, India, 
South-East Asian Islands, etc. and also in the in- 
teriors of these lands. Several places in India some 
of which are from Karnataka as e. g. Karwar, 
Honnavar, Udyavara (near Udupi) as also 
Badami, Punnata etc. located in the coastal areas 
and in the interiors, are mentioned in their works. 
Unfortunately, for history their account is too 
small and partial. They mention about their 
names, locations and their commercial importance 
only. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to note from 
these writings that Karnataka by about Ist 
c. A. D., had already developed economically so 
much a distinct character of civilization, it could 
carry on trade with West Asian and the Roman 
world. From this one could only surmise that the 
initial stage of civilization, might be about 300 or 
400 years before the beginning of the Christian era. 

But these two classes of sources are not helpful 
even to the bare minimum for the reconstruction 
of the broad outlines of the early history of the 
land. It was in this context the discovery of 
Brahmagiri edict of Asoka, is positively signifi- 
cant. Fortunately, a few more edicts of the 


Mauryan emperor at Maski, Koppala (Raichur 
District) recently in Nittur and Udegolam 
(Shiraguppa Tk., Bellary Dist.) in 1977-78 men- 
tioning the personal name of the emperor as in 
Maski edict, are discovered. Other inscriptions 
noticed by and by, important and significant, are: 
a hexagonal pillar inscription in Prakrit of c. Ist c. 
B.C. in Vadgaon-Madhavapur a suburb of 
Belgaum, the Banavasi Naga inscription of c. 2nd 
c. A.D. Myakedoni (near Bellary) inscription, the 
Hire Hadagali copper plate of Sivaskandavarma, 
many: Prakrit inscriptions of Ist B.C. 2nd A.D. 
from Sannatti, Banavasi, Hale Wasan (Ron Tk., 
Dharwad in 1980) etc. 

Coins of different kinds of this period too, 
found in hoards in Yeshavantapura (1891), 
H.A.L., Bangalore (1965), Maski (1934-35), 
Karwar, Banavasi, Chandravalli, Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur etc. are much informative. The re- 
cent discovery (1979) of punch-marked coins in an 
inscribed copper pot bearing the name 
‘‘Chantasa’’ in Sindhogi (Koppal Tk, Raichur 
Dt.) is indeed the biggest hoard in South India, 
containing more than 5000. Likewise another 
equally important are 46 Roman gold coins 
belonging to about nine Roman emperors (c. 29 
B.C.-527 A.D.) minted at Constantinople, from 
Akki Alur (Hangal Tk. Dharwad Dt.). Of late, a 
big hoard consisting of Byzantine and other coins 
in Gulbarga area is said to have been found. 

While these material evidences are invaluable 
for reconstructing the political, economical and 
religious life of the people, the archaeological ex- 

-cavations at early historical sites particularly 
in Chandravalli, Vadgaon- Madhavapur, T. 
Narasipura etc. have revealed many interesting 
aspects of the every day material life of the people 
of the period. In the light of these evidences let 
us review the history and culture of Karnataka 
prior to the Ganga-Kadamba period. 


Political History 


In Brahmagiri edict, a clear reference is made to 
an important town, “‘Isila’’ by name at the foot of 
the hill near Siddapur. In it the administrators of 
that part of the Mauryan empire, were placed. The 
edict contains the orders of the emperor 
Devanampriya Priyadarsi addressed to the ad- 
ministrators there for their guidance conveyed 
through the Mahamatras of Suvarnagiri (probably 
Maski). Secondly, it was obvious from the ex- 
istence of the edict that north part of Karnataka 


formed the southern-most division of the Mauryan 
empire. Thus the Brahmagiri edict is a landmark 
in fixing up the beginning of the political history 
in this part of the Deccan, constituting a province 
known as Suvarnagiri. 

That the personal name of the king bearing the 
title, Devanampriya Priyadarsi is Asoka, was 
known for the first time from his minor edict 
found at Maski absolutely confirmed by the edicts 
in Nittur and Udegolam. For in the inscriptions 
discovered earlier he was introduced only by his 
title. 

Sometime after the disintegration of the 
Mauryan empire, during Ist c. B.C.-3rd cc. A.D., 
the north part of Karnataka was under the 
Satavahanas. 

The Ballary region actually, known then as 
**Satavahaniyahara’’. was probably under the 


- direct rule of the Satavahanas during the reign of 


Pulumavi II i.e. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi mention- 
ed in Myakedoni inscription. He was later follow- 
ed by Vasithiputa Siva Siri Pulumavi of Banvasi 
memorial inscription. His chief queen Mahadevi 
probably hailed from Banavasi whose memorial 
epitaph was therefore set up in that place. 
Elsewhere, coins of these rulers with their por- 
traits are discovered in Dhulikatta (Andhra 
Pradesh) etc. 

A little later Karwar, Banavasi, the 
Chitradurga-Raichur regions were ruled respec- 
tively by the Kuras of Kolhapur, the Chutus and 
the Sadakana Maharathis who were the relatives 
of the Imperial Satavahanas of the Deccan, as the 
subordinate rulers of the latter. Also they were 
related to one another and also to the Mahabhojas 
of the Konkan region. 

Among the Chutus of Manavyasagotra, 
Haritiputra, Vinhukada Chutukulananda 
Satakarni (I) is mentioned in the Banavasi Naga in- 
scription. During his 12th regnal year the daughter 
of the ruler probably the queen of Mahabhoji, 
Sada Siva Khadanagasiri (Sata..... Sivaskan- 
danagasri) along with the prince got a tank and a 
vihara constructed and a Naga image made. The 
prince is suggested to be the same as Vinhukada 
Chutukulananda Satakarni (II) of the Malavalli 
pillar inscription (Soraba Tk. Shimoga Dt.). One 
of the kings of this ruling family had married the 
daughter Siri Virapurisa of the Iksvakhus of Vi- 
jayapuri i.e. Nagarjunakonda. 

The other rulers of Chitradurga-Raichur region 
are Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi, Chatakanha 
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Maharathi and of the Karwar region, Vasithiputa 
Vilivayakura etc. are known from their coins 
found in Chandravalli, Maski, Karwar etc. 

In the wake of the decline of the Satavahana 
power, the early Pallavas of Kanchi (of the Prakrit 
Charters) had expanded their power westwards 
and included Ballary-Banavasi region in their 
kingdom. The c. 4th c. A.D. Hire Hadagali cop- 
per plate record of Pallava Sivaskandavarma im- 
plies the extension of the Pallava rule over this 
region. 

In this record also the region is mentioned as 
Satavahaniya rattha (Satavahaniya rastra) in- 
dicating the region as belonging previously to the 
Satavahanas. 

It is well-known from the Talagunda pillar in- 
scription as well as Gudnapur pillar inscription 
that how the misbehaviour of the Pallava officers 
provoked, Mayurasarma deeply conscious of self- 
dignity so much that he with determination suc- 
cessfully wrested the region from the Pallavas and 
founded (c. 325 A.D.) the first independent 
kingdom in the northern part of Karnataka and 
began to rule from Banavasi that continued to be 
the capital, 

That Mayurasarma conquered Punnata is stated 
in his inscription at Chandravalli. It implies that in 
southern Karnataka there was a kingdom known 
as Punnata. But no other evidences are so far 
found pertaining to the country and/or its rulers. 
In the region of the present Shimoga Dt., were the 
Sendrakas ruling over that part. Mayurasarma 
subjugated them also. 

Almost co-eval with the dynamic political ac- 
tivities of Mayurasarma, Dadiga and Madhava 
under the guidance of Simhanandi Acharya 
established their power in the region of 
Gangaperur comprising 96,000 villages (?) with 
Nandgiri (Nandi hills near Bangalore) as powerful 
centre and Kuvalala (Kolar) as capital, according 
to late inscriptions of c.11th c. Early inscriptions 
of this dynasty mention Kongunivarma as the 
founder of the kingdom and do not refer to 
Dadiga. 


Other Cultural Aspects 


The reference to ‘Isila’ in the Brahmagiri edict is 
also important in another respect. This as a clue 
led an archaeologist, Dr. M. H. Krishna, to lay 
bare the remains of an ancient township identified 
by him as Isila which was immediately preceded by 
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a prehistoric culture: the ‘‘Iron Age’’ (Megalithic) 
culture. The latter followed the ‘*Microlithic’’ (i.e. 
Neolithic) culture. So much.is the importance of 
the Brahmagiri inscription in the study of ancient 
Karnataka and particularly in tracing the remains 
of a township of those days. 

Explorations in different parts of Karnataka 
and small scale excavations at Chandravalli, 
Brahmagiri, Maski, Banavasi, Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur near Belgaum, disclosed that like 
Isila there were many prosperous towns with brick 
buildings of various types where trade was 
flourishing attracting even foreign merchants such 
as the Romans. Some other places worth mention- 
ing where extensive remains of such townships 
have been traced, are: Taddevadi, Satpur near 
Indi; Kannolli, Pattadakal, Aihole (all in Bijapur 
Dist.); Sannatti (Gulbarga Dist.); Nagvand, Itgi 
(Dharwad Dist.), Hattiangadi, Udyavara (South 
Kanata Dt.), Bangalore, Manne (Bangalore 
Dist.), Tippuru (Mandya Dist.), Hemmige, 
Budithittu (Mysore Dist.), etc. From the studies of 
the archaeological and epigraphical remains of the 
above and other sites some idea about the types of 
buildings, domestic equipments, ornaments, art, 
religion, language and script, extent of trade-on 
the whole the civilisation of the people, are known 
to some extent. 


i) Architecture: (Religious and other buildings) 


The excavations particularly in Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur give fairly a good idea about the 
general layout of a prosperous town. In the area 
of habitation, there were well laid wide streets, 
with parallel by-lanes at intervals perpendicular to | 
the main street. On both the sides of the streets 
were well constructed brick buildings. The 
buildings, especially the residential, almost in- 
variably were provided with bricklined water 
wells. There were also large brick-lined tanks. The 
habitation area was surrounded by simple protec- 
tive enclosures, high walls single or double concen- 
tric as at Sannatti or fort wall with regular aux- 
illiary adjuncts moat, bastions etc. as at Banavasi. 
On the whole, the layout of cities was well plann- 
ed, reminiscent of the town planning of the 
Chalcolithic Harappan civilization in Mohen- 
jodara, Harappa etc. If the cities were located on 
the banks of rivers, usually brick-built bathing 
ghats were provided as for instance in Banavasi 
and Sannatti. 


The brick structures found in Brahmagiri, 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur and Banavasi are of 
various types. Some are spacious halls, partitioned 
into central nave and side ailse with apsidal (i.e. 
semi circular) back, comparable to Buddhist 
Chaityas in Nagarjunakonda etc. Another type is 
extensive building found in Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur, consisting of rooms two each with a 
square bricklined granary, a spacious hall with 
sokage pit and a bath (?) room. The floor is paved 
with square brick cakes. In Pattadakal the struc- 
ture is squarish on plan, with four rows of pillars 
and plastered with absolutely white lime. All these 
appear to be for religious purpose. 

That Buddhism was prevalent in the Banavasi 
region from the period of Asoka Maurya onwards 
is known from the literary sources. But so far no 
Buddhist stupa as such is identified here among 
the extant remains. The partially destroyed struc- 
ture at Kadagodu, near Banavasi, in all likelihood 
is a stupa. Likewise in Sannatti only the circular 
basement of a stupa is extant. 

Existence of a Siva temple which was visited by 
Satakarni, at Talagunda (ancient Sthanukunduru) 
is stated in the Talagunda inscription of Santivar- 
ma, the early Kadamba ruler. Near the double 
walled apsidal structure in Banavasi, was found a 
sculpture of Kartikeya stylistically of c. 3rd c. 
A.D. 

Sivaskhanda Nagasiri, the daughter of Vihnu 
Kada Chutukulananda Satakarni, ruling from 
Banavasi got constructed a Vihara and a tank in 
Banavasi. The latter is probably the large tank 
with traces of brick-lining, near ‘‘Adi- 
Madhukesvara’’. Nearby are here and there brick 
structural remains and indications of the existence 
of a township. 

Civilian structures such as large rectangular hall 
with well rammed floor residential buildings con- 
sisting of squarish rooms and an oblong verandah 
provided with circular wells and granaries, a hard 
rammed and well maintained street long and wide 
(7 m.) with big buildings on the sides, are found 
variously in Vadgaon-Madhavapur, Chandravalli. 

Buildings are raised on a well laid foundation of 
pebble bedding overlain with a layer of rammed 
red murram. Laying foundation of this sort was 
really necessary sometimes wherever the underly- 
ing ground was uneven or loose. The bricks of the 
walls were laid in courses of headers and stretchers 
alternately, a technique in modern times popularly 
known as ‘English bond’. The walls were usually 


of uniform thickness. Occasionally the walls were 
plastered with fine lime. The binding material was 
mud plaster. All these constructional methods are 
noticed in the contemporary brick structure ex- 
cavated at the Vadgaon-Madhavapura etc. 

The corner angles and the sides of the rooms, 
etc., are slightly varying though they are meant to 
be square or rectangle on plan. Probably care was 
not taken to see that the diagonals were equal. The 
constructional method was empirical. 

It appears that in some structures the walls were 
not raised upto the roof, but to a small height like 
a parapet wall, having wooden posts at regular in- 
tervals. Presumably, in between the pillars bam- 
boo mats or coconut arecanut branches with 
woven leaves were thickly placed upto the roof tied 
to the pillars. Walls of this kind are common even 
today in ghat region. The buildings had almost in- 
variably tiled roof, the tiles being hand-made and 
well burnt. 

Besides the standard size i.e. 45X22x8 cm 
bricks of various sizes (52x28x10 cm; 
44x 23x 10 cm; 34x 37x10 cms; 24x 24x 8 cm) 
are also used. For the walls, sometimes even 
broken bricks are used and the core is filled with 
brick-bats. 

For granaries and wells, three types of bricks 
were used; the wedge shaped, the curved rec- 
tangular and oblong bricks of some standard 
sizes. The binding material is in all cases mud 
plaster. 

The wells and granaries in which bricks of the 
first two types are used, are perfectly circular, and 
those in which oblong bricks are used, tend to be 
slightly oval. 


ii) Domestic articles 


Among the house-hold utensils earthen vessels 
such as thick storage jars, troughs, ports, bowls, 
cups, dish-on-stands, lids of varied and interesting 
types are the most common. Some of them are 
black-and-red colour and have sparkling polish. 
Besides, there is a type of pottery, shallow flat 
bottomed dish, with ‘roulette’ markings in the 
centre. This particular feature common in the 
Mediterranean (Arretine) pottery, is taken to be of 
either Roman import or influence. Another note- 
worthy pottery is what is described as Red polish- 
ed sprinklers having excellent polish, smooth red 
surface and of fine clay mild pinkish in colour, 
uniformly well-burnt. The technique and type of 
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this pottery, was previously supposed to be of 
foreign origin, but now more or less is proved to 
be indigenous. 

Some of the vessels of small variety are usually 
externally decorated with geometrical linear 
designs in white paint such as criss-cross; vertical 
parallel, oblique lines, circle with radiating lines 
etc., under a thin coating of yellowish red ochre. 

Metal utensils such as plates, lids, stands etc. 
usually of copper and iron were, comparatively 
few, in use. 


ili) Ornaments 


The lapidary taste of the people is displayed 
‘especially in the manufacture of perforated beads 
and pendants of different semi-precious stones 
such as carnelian, agate, chalcedony, Jasper 
(green and red) and lapiz-lazuli for necklaces, 
bangles, rings, remarkable for their numerous 
varieties as well as skill and technique of making. 
It is noteworthy that lapiz-lazuli has been scarcely 
traced in India that could commercially be ex- 
ploited but is found in Afghanistan and Iran. Ob- 
viously the stone was imported through distant 
trade contacts. A noteworthy feature of the 
carnelian beads is their etching i.e to incise various 
designs on the surface and to fill in securely with 
white material i.e. Kaolin paste. Besides, or- 
naments of metals like copper, gold and most 
commonly of terracotta, shell and bone were also 
used. While copper bangles were rare shell and 
burnt-clay bangles were very common. 


iv) Art 


Sense of amusement, aesthetic taste and the 
creative ability as well as social aspects are indeed 
remarkably reflected in certain artistic stone and 
terracotta objects such as toys circular plaques, 
figurines of richly attired humans, animals such 
as elephant, bull, horse, dog, cattle, birds, horse; 
cart-wheels etc. 

The varieties of human figurines representing 
wealthy persons with richly folded turbans or 
plaited hairs and wearing varieties of ornaments 
from especially Sannatti and Vadagaon- 
Madhavapur, elephant, bird and caparisioned 
horse from the latter are some of the best in- 
stances. Besides, there are figures of religious 
significance representing Buddha, Puranic episode 
e.g. the Buddha head, Siva as Kalari from 
Vadgaon-Madhavapura. 
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The figurines were produced by single or double 
moulds, solid or hollow. The modelling is superb 
although at times the representations are conven- 
tional. Their characteristic traits in form, decora- 
tions etc. indicate various styles indigenous and 
extraneous Amaravati, Gandhara and Kushana. 

Stone sculptural art is considerably well 
represented in the numerous pleasing lime stone 
sculptures from Sannatti and a few fine sculptures 
from other places: Banavasi, Gudnapura, Haigun- 
da, Gokarna and others. 

The headless dwarf in so natural pose, the nar- 
rative panels depicting effectively the main events 
of Buddha’s life such as the departure etc., the 
relic casket having a bas-relief of a devotee with 
folded hand and the ornately embellished foot- 
prints of the Master and His seat: all from Sannat- 
ti. The five headed Muchilinda Naga images so 
minutely well-carved on limestone and chlorite 
schist from Sannatti and from Banavasi; intact 
dwarf stumpy, provocative, Yaksha in a very 
natural posture from Gudnapura; the tall plumpy 
colossus representing Yaksha probably Palaka of 
Banavasi region as mentioned in the Buddhist 
text, Mahamayuri, as well as Kubja Yaksa a lamp 
carrier from Haigunda all made on soft greenish 
chlorite schist, a pious lady seated on the kneels 
with folded hands of pleasant pinkish of 
soft haematite schist (?) from Banavasi, the 
dvibhuja Maha Ganapati from Gokarna with unusual 
traits speak immensely the skill of and rich tradi- 
tion inherited by the stone-sculptors of the 
period. 

Three or four stages of the stylistic development 
of the art ranging from c. Ist c. B.C. to 3rdc. A.D. 
and also the impact of outside influences from 
Amaravati-Nagarjunakonda and the Western 
Deccan are discernible. If most of the sculptures 
from Sannatti display basically the Amaravati 
tradition and style of Ist-2nd c. A.D., the lady . 
from Banavasi and the colossal Yaksha seem to 
share more of the style of the Western Deccan par- 
ticularly Karle (near Pune) and represent the first 
two stages. The Muchulinda Naga in third stage 
from Banavasi is evidently a local form of the 
preceding stage of a similar Naga from Sannatti in 
Amaravati style. The dvibhuja Ganesh of c.3rd 
c.A.D. from Gokarna is typical of the local style 
representing the fourth stage. 

Some Sivalingas with Brahmasutra of Ist-3rd c. 
A.D. from Bole near Ankola (North Kanara Dt.), 
Harishi (Shimoga Dt.), Hattiangadi (South 


Kanara Dt.) of rather different early types, are 
noteworthy. 

There are a few inscribed sculptural panels in 
memory of the dead, known as ‘‘Chaya patima’’, 
from the inscriptions. The one from Banavasi with 
Chaitya motif at the top, is of Mahadevi of Siva 
Siri Pulumavi. The other type from Sannatti and 
nearby Belavadigi, comprise two panels, depicting 
a bullock cart having waggon vaulted roof, open 
sides and solid wheels with a man probably 
trading merchant and unyoked bullock suggesting 
the end of the life journey. They are inscribed 
mentioning the names of the dead such as 
**Pemanasa’’ (of Pemana) and Kalaka, etc. 

It is true that the names of the most of the great 
sculptors and architects of Ancient India are 
scarcely known. Fortunately, however, the name 
of sculptor of the Naga image in Banavasi is 
known from the inscription as Nataka, pupil of 
Idamoraka. 

There is another class of art namely Rock- 
engravings. It may be described as popular or folk 
art on the rock. In Chandravalli near Chitradurga 
well-known for the remains of a flourishing early 
historical town, on the vertical surface of a huge 
granite boulder is a large probably incomplete pic- 
ture engraved in lines of two humans in silhouette 
with a dog (?) in front. Art of this class had come 
down at least from preceding the Neolithic and 
Early Iron Age periods specimens of which are ex- 
tant in large numbers in Brahmagiri, Jattinga 
Rameshvara, Halakundi (Bellary Dt.), 
Billamarayanagudda (Raichur Dt.). 


v) Religion 


Buddhism was prevalent during the period in 
Karnataka. The rich Buddhist remains in Sannatti 
which is evidently one of the greatest centres of 
Buddhism in Karnataka comparable in a way to the 
celebrated Amaravati in Andhra Pradesh; 
Maitreya sculpture and the inscriptional reference 
to the construction of Vihara probably Buddhist 
in Banavasi region taken along with literary 
reference to the spread of Buddhism from Asoka’s 
times onwards in the region, in the Ceylonese Pali 
Chronicle (c. 4th c. A.D.), Dipavamsa, the occur- 
rence of terracotta Buddha head in Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur, suggest the gradual rise and extent 
of the religion. We could have hardly known 
about the practice of other religions viz., the Vedic 
and the sectarian religions particularly Saivism in 


Karnataka then, but for the two inscriptions from 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur and Talagunda, stone 
Sivalinga from Bole and Terracotta circular pla- 
que from Vadgaon-Madhavapur. 

The inscription of c. Ist c. B.C. from Vadgaon 
tells that a certain brahmana of Kashyapa gotra 
performed vedic sacrifices such as Vajapeya. 
From an early historical brick structure in ruins in 
Itagi (‘‘Istika’’ sacrificial altar?) on the bank of 
the Tungabhadra in Shirhatti Tk., Dharwad Dt., 
is recovered a peculiar pottery vessel by Pan- 
chamukhi who identified it as ‘‘Ukhapatra’’ a 
sacrificial vessel used in ‘‘Garudachayana’”’ 
sacrifice. 

The popular worship of Siva is suggested from 
the existence of a Mahadeva temple at Talagunda 
visited by Satakarni referred to in the inscription. 
In Bole near Ankola, remains of 2nd c. A.D. brick 


_ temple of Siva with a Sivalinga and in Banavasi, 


Harishi, Hattiangandi, Hosa Mahokuta many 
brick temple structural remains with Sivalingas 
were recently traced. The terracotta circular plaque 
from Vadgaon-Madhavapur is evidently represen- 
ting Siva saving Alpayu Markandeya from Yama. 


vi) Coinage 


Coins were used as mode of exchange in trade 
etc. The simplest and probably the earliest types of 
coins are what are known as punch-marked coins. 
They are usually silver coated thin copper sheets 
rectangular or square or circular or polygonal in 
forms with marks of five varied symbols such as 
the sun, hill with crescent, peacock, fish, bull, 
elephant, plant, swastika and many curious 
geometrical or other symbols etc. punched on 
them. There are no legends or dates on them. In 
north India such coins were in vogue from the 
Mauryan times or slightly earlier and their use was 
continued upto 2nd c. A.D. almost throughout the 
country. In Karnataka punch-marked coins were 
collected in considerable number from a few 
places such as Maski, Raichur, (Raichur Dist.) 
and Habbal (Gulbarga Dist.) and a few from the 
datable stratified deposits at Chandravalli and 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur. In the latter, at least one 
coin is from the pre-Satavahana context. The cop- 
per pot bearing the name Chantasa (of Chanta) 
having 5,534 punch-marked coins, is the biggest in 
South India. Many of the hundreds of Satavahana 
potin or lead and copper, rarely silver coins bear 
the names of the kings mostly Vasisthiputra 
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Pulumavi (c. 130-159 A.D.), Sri Yajna Satakarni 
(c. 174-203 A.D.) and of their feudatories: 
Sadakana Kalalaya, Maharathi Vilivayakura, 
Chutukulananda, etc., discovered in some places: 
Karwar, Banavasi, Vadagaon-Madhavapur, Tad- 
devadi, Maskanal (Bijapur Dt.). They are mostly 
circular, and of various sizes and types. There are 
figures of bull, bow and arrow with or without 
legend on the obverse and tree within railing or 
hill and/or river etc. on the reverse. They are 
of various sizes and weights with or without 
legends probably indicating the various denomin- 
ations. 


vil) Trade 


Trade was brisk and was extensively flourishing 
well attracting even Roman merchants of the 
Mediterranean region especially during the times 
of the Roman emperors: Augustus (23 B.C.-14 
A.D.) and Tiberius (A.D. 14-37). In fact in the Ist 
c. A.D. the four prominent political powers of 
South India and the Deccan: the Cheras controll- 
ing the Western coast from Calicut to Cape Com- 
Orin with pepper marts at Muziris (Cranganore); 
the Pandyas ruling over the Madura and Tinnavel- 
ly regions known for their peral trade; the Cholas 
exercising their sway from Vaigal to Nellor trading 
their famous muslin and the Satavahanas of the 
Deccan, carried on trade with the Roman country 
through their coastal ports like Kaveripattinanam, 
Arikamediu, Cranganore, Coondapur, Karwar, 
Kalyan, Broach etc. Pepper, muslin, pearls, semi- 
precious stones such as agate, garnet, carnelian, 
ivory and steel were exported; Coral and wine, im- 
ported. It was during this trade the roulette techni- 
que of the pottery seems to have been intruded in- 
to the local pottery Industry. So far about seventy 
one hoards of Roman coins are reported from dif- 
ferent places in the Deccan and South India. In 
Karnataka, most of these coins from Chan- 
dravalli, Yeshavantapura, H.A.L. of Bangalore are 
of Augustus and Tiberius with the depiction of 
the head of the emperors along with the names on 
the obverse and a female figure sitting on a chair, 
holding a long sceptre in one hand and a branch in 
the other, placing her feet on a small stool or two 
standing figures with a divine rod and ladle at the 
top and two bucklers and shield below, in bet- 
ween. In the hoard from Akki-Alur, besides the 
coins of these two kings, there were also coins of 
the succeeding Roman emperors: Antonius Pius 
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(138-161 A.D.), Theodosius II (408-450 A.D.), 
Marcian (450-457 A.D.), Leo I (457-474 A.D.), 
Zeno (474-491 A.D.), Anastasius (491-518 A.D.) 
and Justinius I (518-527 A.D.) suggesting the 
flourish of the Roman trade upto mid 6th c. The 
coin evidence taken together also suggests the wide 
spread of the Roman trade covering practically all 
important areas of Karnataka. 

Ptolemy’s references to trade centres in 
Karnataka to Aihole, Badami, Karwar, Coon- 
dapura etc. are yet to be corroborated by scien- 
tific archaeological excavations in such sites. 
However, Vadgaon-Madhavapur, Chandravalli 
as revealed by the excavations, were indeed pro- 
sperous trade-centres. Many of the residential and 
public buildings in the former, were provided with 
graneries and in some cases as many as two or 
three in row, presumably for storing different 
grains and in one there was a small quantity of 
Paddy about 1 kg. at the bottom. It is difficult 
to explain the necessity of having numerous 
graneries in a highly urbanised town like 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur unless it was a trade cen- 
tre. That it is so is amply corroborated by the 
presence of the other kinds of coins belonging to 
the preceding period but in use here and there upto 
c. 2nd c. A.D. i.e. punch-marked coins and of 
other regions ruled by different kings the 
Kshatrapa rulers of Western India, Romans 
etc. apart from the regional official currency 
system evident from the potin coins of the 
Satavahana rulers and their feudatories. Likewise 
the prevalence of different art-styles of the other 
regions such as eastern Deccan, Western India and 
the North should have to be explained as owing to 
the frequent visits of the wealthy merchants from 
the other regions with their merchandise and also 
of the craftsmen possibly seeking their fortunes in 
promising cities. A careful perusal of the relative 
geographical positions of the well-known trade 
centres of the Deccan and the South, Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur is on the main trade route between 
Sopara and Kanchi; a covetous position that 
coincides with present Belgaum on the 
Bombay-Madras Highway indeed a noteworthy 
feature. 


Langauge and Script 


As known from the inscriptions and coins, the 
language of the people commonly spoken, was 


prakrit with some local influence here and there. 
However, that the name of the town in 
Brahmagiri, ‘‘Isila’’ is possibly Kannada is sug- 
gested since the word etymologically does seem to 
belong to prakrit or Sanskrit. Further, the 
prevalent well developed stage of the Kannada 
language in the mid Sth c. as known from the 
Halmidi inscription presupposes the usage of the 
language in rudimentary stages at least in 
preceding two or three centuries. 

The only script most commonly used was 
Brahmi out of which the Kannada script, like the 
other scripts of India, was evolved by about 
6th-7th c. A.D. Another script occasionally used 
was Kharosthi that was prevalent in northwestern 
part of India during 4th c. B.C. to 3rd c. A.D. For, 
the last word ‘‘Lipikarena’’ in Brahmagiri Asokan 
edict is in this script. A system of numerals was 
also there although not all the symbols used to 
denote the numerals from 0 to 9 are yet 
discovered. In the Brahmagiri edict while stating 
the number of days of tour performed by Asoka 
for the propogation of Dharma are used three 
numeral signs for 200, 50 and 6 together indicating 
256 days. There appears to be a class of scribes 
who devoted themselves to the profession 
of writing. The Brahmagiri edict contains the 
name of the scribe i. e. Chapada, the earliest 
known scribe in Karnataka, who wrote the 
edict. 


Epilogue 


Such in brief are the glimpses of the beginning 
and the early stages of the growth of civilization 
and political order in Karnataka. We find, how, 
for the first time, in this period, new ideas and 
trends were evolved and developed or adopted in 
building art; rising up of towns, trade local and 
transcontinental, developing trade-centres, 
system of currency, regular use of writing and 
development of art such as iconography in stone. 
Thus the foundations of the civilization were 
essentially laid. There were merchants involved in 
trade local and distant accruing wealth and in- 
creasing the prosperity of the region; architects 
and sculptors adept in dealing with even difficult 
and complicated architectural forms and plastic 
art and literacy for the quick and extensive pro- 


. pagation of knowledge. What was indeed needed 


was the political stability with powerful and 
benevolent rulers to promote and integrate har- 
moniously these tremendous factors: surplus 
wealth, accumulating knowledge; ingenious and 
talented people for achieving marvellous cultural 
and spiritual success in art, literature, science, 
religion etc. The credit of achieving this one but 
very important factor, goes to the Banavasi 
Kadambas and the Gangas of Talakadu who prac- 
tically laid the foundation of independent 
kingdoms in the beginning of the 4th c. A.D. 
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Introduction 


Although there are clear evidences to say that 
the political history of Karnataka began from, at 
least, the fourth century B.C., i.e. from the 
Mauryan Period, there is enough scope to state 
that this area had enjoyed a political status even 
earlier. But it was in the fourth century A.D. that 
the earliest empires were founded. During this 
time two Kingdoms were founded in this part of 
Karnataka. One was the Kadamba Kingdom with 
its capital at Banavasi in Sirsi taluk of North 
- Kannada. This comprised of a large area in the 
northern part of Karnataka. The other was the 
Ganga Kingdom founded with its capital first at 
Kolar and later at Talakad. This Kingdom com- 
prised of the southern part of Karnataka. Thus, 
though there were two Kingdoms, they laid a firm 
foundation for the growth of Karnataka culture as 
an integrated whole. Later, these two merged into 
one in the sixth century and were extended by the 
Chalukyan Kings. [t spread over the vast area of 
the Deccan plateau and became famous, in the 
words of the Rashtrakuta King, Nripathunga, as 
**that Kannada country extending from the Kaveri 
to the Godavari.’’ Afterwards it was ruled over by 
a single dynasty for seven or eight hundred years 
and a culture unique to Karnataka, in language, 
literature, art, religion and the like, flourished 
richly. The people who fostered this growth dur- 
ing the initial stage were the Gangas and the 
Kadambas. 


The Political History 


As stated above, the Gangas, along with the 
Kadambas of Banavasi, began their reign round 
about the beginning of the fourth century itself. 
There are many legends about the origin of this 


The Ganga Period 


family. In an inscription of the tenth century it is 
recorded that they originally belonged to Ayodhya 
and moved to Ahichchatra later. Although such 
rulers were quite native to this area, after the fami- 
ly became famous it is common for such legends 
to arise in order to invest the family with a high 
status and show it to be of great antiquity. Such 
legends are current with reference to probably all 
the royal dynasties which established themselves in 
Karnataka. In the same vein, the Gangas have 
been said to belong to Jahnaveya Kula and Kan- 
vayana Gotra. 

It is stated at certain places that two members of 
this family, Dadiga and Madhava, came to the 
South and established themselves in Gangaperur 
and later became the Kings of Gangavadi. As the 
inscriptions record that they were the rulers of 
Kuvalala (modern Kolar) and Nandagiri (modern 
Nandi Hills), they probably belonged to Kolar 
originally. As opportunities arose, they extended 
their authority, carved out the Kingdom of 
Gangavadi and began to rule over it with modern 
Talakad as their capital. 

On account of the lack of clear testimony, it is 
difficult to entertain definite opinions about the 
genealogy of the Gangas and the chronology of 
their reign. From the inscriptions belonging to the 
beginnings of their period, Kongunivarma may be 
said to have been the first King of this dynasty. It 


is said that he created an independent Kingdom by 


his own efforts and was helped by a Jain monk, 
Simhanandi, in this task. This event seems to have 
taken place circa 325 A.D. Madhava I was the son 
of Kongunivarma. Madhava had a son called 
Harivarma. Some scholars are of the opinion that 
Harivarma had two sons, Krishnavarma and 
Aryavarma. There is an other view that both these 
names belong to Harivarma himself. Madhava II 


became the King after Harivarma. The inscrip- 
tions state that his coronation was conducted 
by Pallava Simhavarma. Madhava had a brother 
called Vishnugopa. Vishnugopa’s son was 
Madhava III. Further details are not known about 
these early rulers of the Ganga Dynasty. 


With the reign of Madhava III, the Ganga 
Kingdom began to grow in strength. To the north 
of this Kingdom lay the Kadamba Kingdom and to 
the south the Pallava Kingdom. Alliance and an- 
tagonism with both these Kingdoms became in- 
evitable for the Gangas. There are instances of the 
Gangas joining hands with the Pallavas who nur- 
tured enmity against the Kadambas and opposing 
the Kadambas. Probably to ward off friction with 
the neighbours, Kadamba Kakutsthavarma gave 
his daughter in marriage to Madhava and tried to 
establish good will. During the period of Avinitha, 
the son of Madhava, the Ganga Kingdom became 
still more powerful. He had close relationship with 
the Pallavas. As his copper-plate inscription of 
Hosakote states, the mother of Pallava 
Simhavishnu built a Jaina temple in the Ganga 
Kingdom. This indicates that she might have 
belonged to the Ganga family. Avinitha married 
Jyeshtha Devi, the daughter of Skandavarma II 
who was the feudal King of Punnata. It may be 
said that he tried to have friendly relations with his 
neighbours and establish political stability 
through this means. Although his inscriptions 
state that he won many victories during his long 
reign of 50 years, specific instances are not cited. 

It may be said that, from the time of the reign of 
Durvinitha, the son of Avinitha, the growth of the 
Ganga Kingdom rose a step higher. As the inscrip- 
tions indicate, he had to fight with his brother in 
order to establish his claim to the throne. Within a 
short while of assuming his office, he had to 
engage himself in 2 or 3 wars at Allathur and other 
places. Another important event of this reign was 
the annexation of the Punnata Kingdom by the 
Ganga Kingdom. Durvinitha ruled for about 50 
years, from circa 529 to 579 A.D. It was during 
this period that the Chalukyan empire was found- 
ed in Badami under the leadership of Pulakesin I. 

Durvinitha was famous not only as an efficient 
ruler but also as a scholar. The inscriptions state 
that he wrote a commentary on the 15th canto of 
the Kiratarjuniya of the contemporary poet, 
Bharavi. It is also said that he translated the 
Brihatkatha from the Paishachi language into 
Sanskrit and wrote a work on grammar called 


Shabdavatara. It is surmised that the latter work 
might have been a Kannada gloss on a work of his 
teacher, Pujyapada. 

After Durvinitha, his eldest son, Mushkara, 
came to the throne. Not much detail is known 
about his reign. Although he is said to have mar- 
ried the daughter of Sindhuraja, the identity of 
this Sindhuraja has not been known. After 
Mushkara, his brother, Polavira, ascended the 
throne. There is a legend occuring in the inscrip- 
tions that Kaduvetti, i.e. Pallava and 
Vallavarasa, i.e. the Chalukya king, both together 
crowned Polavira. But it is difficult to believe that 
two Kings, who harboured ceaseless enmity, came 
together to accomplish this task. After Polavira, 
Mushkara’s son, Srivikrama (629-654) and then. 
Bhuvikrama ruled the country. 

The next Ganga ruler was Shivamara, the 


. younger brother of Bhuvikrama. He ascended the 


throne in circa 679 A.D. By his time, the Ganga 
Kingdom had spread considerably and was ruled 
over by feudatories in different parts of the 
Kingdom. Kongalanadu-2000, Torenadu-500, 
Male-1000 and others were such areas. After 
Shivamara, his grandson, Sripurusha, assumed 
the office. During this period, the Badami 
Chalukyas grew in power and their Kingdom went 
On expanding. Kings like Mangalisha and 
Pulakeshin II extended the boundaries of 
Karnataka till the Narmada. Their incessant 
fighting with the Pallavas of the south continued. 
Friction with the independent Gangas became in- 
evitable. It is no wonder that Pulakeshin II, who 
had conquered the South, made the Gangas his 
feudatories. But, at the close of the reign of 
Pulakeshin II, the Chalukya Kingdom suffered a 
severe calamity. By then the Gangas appear to 
have become once again independent. 


During the long reign of sixty years of 
Sripurusha (725-788), many changes had occurred 
in Deccan politics. The hold of the Chalukya em- 
pire gradually weakened and at last the 
Rashtrakutas occupied this Kingdom in the early 
part of the eigth century. The Pallavas grew more 
and more powerful in the south and under the 
pretext of expanding their Kingdom, made many 
raids on the Ganga Kingdom. Although 
Sripurusha met these raids with the aid of the 
Chalukyas, it became difficult later to withstand 
the pressure of the Rashtrakutas. The in- 
dependence of the Gangas suffered as a result of 
the battle of Manne in 768 A.D. During the time 
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of Shivamara II who became the King afterwards, 
this pressure increased and the Gangas became 
more or less the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. 
In the battle that took place at Mudugundur, he 
fought with Rashtrakuta Dhruva. Although his in- 
scriptions state that Shivamara gained vicotry, it is 
clear that, owing to these pressures, Gangavadi 
became a province in the Rashtrakuta empire. 
Stambha or Kambaiah, the elder son of Dhruva, 
was appointed the lord of this province. With this 
event the independent existence of the Gangas 
ended and they had to remain throughout the 
Rashtrakuta period, that is till the end of the 10th 
century, as the obedient feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas. 

Although Govinda III, the son of the 
Rashtrakuta Dhruva appointed Shivamara as the 
ruler of Gangavadi, Shivamara turned against him 
and joined the faction of Stambha who was his 
rival. At this time Stambha also rose in revolt 
against Govinda. In this situation Govinda threw 
Shivamara into prison. He put down Stambha and 
made him the feudatory of Gangavadi. Thus 
Shivamara’s attempt to resist the suzerainty of the 
Rashtrakutas failed and his son Marasimha I had 
to remain subordinate to the Rashtrakutas. For 
the next few years the activities of the Gangas are 
not so evident. Shivamara died in prison and 
Marasimha remained a nonentity. Vijayaditya, 
the younger brother of Shivamara, who succeeded 
him, could not face the situation and handed over 
the reins to his son, Rachamalla I. 

When Rachamalla came to power, Gangavadi 
was under the control of Bankisha, who was just a 
nominal ruler. Yet Rachamalla appears to have 
made attempts, now and then, to become indepen- 
dent. The situation had slightly improved by now. 
Amoghavarsha I, who succeeded Govinda III, was 
very young and had to face much opposition. 
Rachamalla made use of this situation. Joining 
hands with the Nolambas, he tried to fight against 
the Rashtrakutas. But Bankisha suppressed him 
completely. Rachamalla’s son, Nitimarga, who 
came to power in circa A.D. 843, continued the ef- 
forts of his father. In the battle that took place at 
Rajamadu, he fought successfully with Bankisha. 
In order to cultivate his friendship, Amoghavar- 
sha, who was by nature peace-loving, gave his 
daughter, Chandrabalabbe, in marriage to Butuga 
I, the son of Nitimarga. By this the ill-will between 
the Gangas and the Rashtrakutas disappeared. 
The Gangas became the trusted feudatories of the 
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Rashtrakutas and helped to protect the southern 
frontier of the empire. 

After Nitimarga, Rachamalla I] came to the 
throne. At this time Nanniya Ganga, the grandson 
of Shivamara II, attempted to dethrone 
Rachamalla and become the King. In this attempt 
he secured the help of Bana and Vaidumba. But 
Nolamba Mahendra, who stood by Rachamalla, 
smashed this alliance in the battle at Soremudi 
(circa 892 A.D). But later on this very Mahendra 
tried to swallow up the Ganga Kingdom. On ac- 
count of this Butuga, the brother of Rachamalla, 
had to fight against the Nolamba in Hiriyur, 
Sulur, Samiyur and other places. In one such en- 
counter Ereyanga, the son of Butuga, killed 
Mahendra (circa 895 A.D.) and assumed the title 
of Mahendrantaka. After Ereyanga his son, 
Narasimha (920-933), and later his brother, 
Rachamalla III, came to power. But, with the sup- 
port of Rashtrakuta Krishna III, Rachamalla’s 
younger brother, Butuga II, seized the kingship of 
the Ganga Kingdom from Rachamalla. Butuga 
not only helped the Rashtrakutas in many wars 
but had also married Krishna’s sister, Revakanim- 
madi. Thus, with the support of the 
Rashtrakuta’s, his authority extended up to 
Belvola, Purigere, Bage and Kisukadu. For his 
help to Krishna in his war against the Cholas at 
Takkolam, Krishna gave the over-lordship of the 
Banavasi province to Butuga. After Butuga, his 
son, Marula, and then his brother Marasimha II, 
came to the throne. 

At the time of Marasimha’s coming to power, 
there were once again changes in Karnataka 
politics. The powerful reign of Krishna III had 
ended and the decline of the Rashtrakutas had 
begun. At the same time the Rashtrakuta ad- 
ministration had grown weaker on account of the 
invasion of Paramara Siyaka. Taking advantage 
of the situation, Chalukya Taila II defeated Khot- 
tiga and occupied the Rashtrakuta Kingdom (circa 
973 A.D). It was in vain that Marasimha, the 
faithful feudatory of the Rashtrakutas, supported 
Rashtrakuta Karka III against the Chalukyas. Yet 
Marasimha did not cease his attempts. He crown- 
ed Indra IV and tried to uphold the suzerainty of 
the Rashtrakutas. But, against powerful op- 
ponents, this effort did not succeed. In the end he 
went to Sravanabelagola in despair and ended his 
life by Sallekhana (circa 974 A.D). 

Marasimha II was, more or less, the last in the 
Ganga dynasty. After him, there was a struggle for 


power between his son, Rachamalila IV, and his 
brother, Nitimarga. Marasimha’s minister, 
Chavundaraya, supported Rachamalla. But 
Chalukya Taila Il, who was ever-growing in 
power, did not give any scope for the Ganga rule. 
A major portion of the Gangavadi became a part 
of the Chalukya empire. The Cholas, who were 
_ gaining in power in the south at this time, were 
trying to expand their Kingdom towards this 
region. Due to this there was continuous enmity 
and strife between the Chalukyas and the Cholas. 
As a result, the independent status of Gangavadi 
ended. Under the later empires,. Gangavadi 
became a province ruled over by a number of of- 
ficials. In the Chalukyan empire, especially in the 
Belgaum: and Kalburgi divisions, names belonging 
to the Ganga family are found till about the 11th 
century. But it is difficult to establish a direct 
relationship between these and the Gangas of 
Talakad. 


The Cultural Aspects 


The Gangas of Talakad belong to the beginning 
period of Karnataka history. They provided a 
political identity and political stability to this area. 
They laid a firm foundation for a systematic ad- 
ministration. In addition, they acquired a distinct 
and important place for Karnataka in the religious 
and cultural fields. 

A distinctive feature of the religious develop- 
ment of Karnataka, and even of India itself, is the 
equality of all religions and tolerance. The Vedic 
saying, ‘“‘Ekam sat vipra bahudha_ vadanti’’ 
(‘‘Reality is one. The wise speak of it variously’’), 
has constituted the warp and woof of Indian life. 
India has been flourishing till today as a land of 
many religions and likewise of religious harmony. 
The Ganga period also provides another illustra- 
tion of that manifestation. 

In the land of the Gangas and during their 
period the main religions of those times, the Vedic 
(Hindu) and Jainism, were prevalent. Although a 
particular religion received greater encouragement 
and publicity according to the individual faith and 
belief of the reigning monarchs, it did not become 
an obstacle in the path of other religions. It is 
generally believed that there was greater en- 
couragement to Jainism during the Ganga period. 
This might have been the source for the legend 
that the person responsible for the founding of the 
Ganga dynasty was a Jain monk. It is difficult to 
assert that any particular King was the follower of 


any particular religion, because they encouraged 
all the religions. The preceptors of all the religions 
were considered as royal preceptors. Yet the 
Ganga period may be said to be the age of pro- 
sperity of Jainism. A large number of Ganga in- 
scriptions begin with a prayer to Jina. Many 
names of Jaina teachers and geneologies of Jaina 
monks occur in the inscriptions. It was during this 
period that the building of monasteries and Jaina 
architecture began. The Ganga era may be said to 
be the beginning period of Jaina literature in 
Kannada. Famous Jain scholars and monks, like 
Jinasenacharya, Ajitasenacharya, Virasenacharya, 
Shivanandi Acharya, Devanandi Acharya, 
Meghanandi Acharya and others, offered their 
support to the propagation of Jainism during this 
period. The Ganga Kings nurtured the growth of 
Jainism through liberal gifts and grants, and the 


‘ building of monasteries. In many Ganga inscrip- 


tions are abundantly seen the religious activities of 
Jain monks, Jaina devotees, Kings, officers and 
other citizens. Talakad, Humcha, Balligave, Kup- 
patur, more than all Sravanabelagola and other 
such Jaina centres became famous during this 
time. There is an inscriptional record stating that 
Kongunivarma I built a Jaina temple at Mandali 
near Shivamogga. Durvinitha built a monastery at 
Kogali. The monastery built by his son, 
Mushkara, is known as Mokkara Basadi. 
Shivamara II showed great enthusiasm in the pro- 
pagation of Jainism. On the little hillock in 
Sravanabelagola, there is a monastery built by him. 
During the time of the succeeding Kings, 
Rachamalla, Nitimarga, Butuga, Marasimha and 
others, Jainism gained further currency. During 
their times many monasteries and glory -pillars 
were built. Many Kings were themselves followers 
of Jainism and strictly observed the Jaina rituals. 
In addition, they were scholars in Jaina 
philosophy. Marasimha III’s love of Jainism is 
beautifully described in an inscription. He was a 
disciple of Ajitasenacharya and erected a 
glory-pillar on the Chandragiri hill in 
Sravanabelagola. In the end he gave up his life in 
Sravanabelagola through the Sallekhana rite. The 
leanings of Chavundaraya, the minister of 
Marasimha, towards the faith of Jina is widely 
known. The world-famous figure of Gommata at 
Sravanabelagola is standing as a symbol of it. His 
Chavundarayapurana is a mark of his scholarship 
in Jaina philosophy. The Chavundaraya 
monastery at Sravanabelagola is too well known 
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to require any mention. Thus inscriptions and 
legacies are found in plenty as evidence to the fact 
that, apart from the patronage of royal families, a 
large mass of lay devotees gained sanctity by 
faithfully following Jainism. 


As already stated, religious equality and 
religious harmony have been the universally ac- 
cepted political principles of ancient Karnataka. 
That is why all religions have been flourishing in 
this land till today. The Ganga Kings as much 
followed the Vedic religion as they patronised 
Jainism. They observed the Vedic rituals and per- 
formed the sacrifices. They worshipped the Saivite 
and Vaishnavite gods and built temples. Thus, it 
helped the growth of the path of devotion, the 
chief characteristic of Hinduism. A number of 
Kings patronized Vedic scholars, endowed them 
with gifts and grants, and helped the progress of 
Vedic religion and Vedic learning. Mention’ is 
made in an inscription of Durvinitha having per- 
formed a sacrifice called Hiranyagarbha. The 
record of MHarivarma’s making a gift to 
Mulasthaneshwara is available. Vishnugopa has 
been called Narayanacharananudhyata. Avinitha 
is described as Haracharanaravindapranipata. By 
now Kalamukha Saivism was prevalent in this 
area. The fact of many people having made gifts 
to the monks of this sect is found in inscriptions. 
There is also mention of the sun-worship in some 
inscriptions. The gift of Rachamalla IV to the 
Someshwara temple is mentioned in a record. The 
queen of Butuga II built a Siva temple and made 
an endowment for its maintenance. This is found 
in an inscription. The Rameshwara temple at 
Narasimhamangala in Chamarajanagar taluk, the 
Bhoganandi temple on the Nandi Hills, the 
Sangameshwara temple at Siddlaghatta in 
Krishnarajapet .taluk, the Maruleshwara, 
Arkeshwara, Pataleshwara and Mahalingesh- 
wara temples at Talakad, the Mahalingesh 
wara temple at Varuna near Mysore and others are 
exemplars of the religious conditions and 
artistic development during the period of 
the Gangas. 

The social conditions of the Ganga Kingdom 
were not different from those of the other parts of 
the country. Caste system was a prominent feature 
of the contemporary society. Although its 
ultimate origin was the division of labour, owing 
to the deep-rooted idea of heredity in Indian socie- 
ty, these divisions became subject to hereditary 
practices and took the form of castes. It appears 
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that, in the society of the Ganga period, the dif- 
ferent castes were following their ordained profes- 
sions. Religious practices, worship, education, 
study and teaching, etc., were the main duties of 
the Brahmin class. By their scholarship, strict 
moral life and educational instruction, they had 
gained the respect of the rulers and the followers 
of other professions. We find many references in 
the inscriptions to the building of free quarters 
and granting of liberal gifts to facilitate their pro- 
fessional pursuits and personal temperament. In 
the same way, the Kshatriyas were engaged in ad- 
ministration, defence and expansion of the 
Kingdom. Helping the country’s economic pro- 
gress was the duty of the Vaishya class. Commerce 
and agriculture were their occupations. In Ganga 
inscriptions we can see references to a number of 
such merchants and prominent citizens. A promi- 
nent feature of this was that such merchants were 
allotting a major portion of their earnings to 
religious and social activities. Records of their 
spending their money on the maintenance of 
temples and educational centres, and the construc- 
tion of tanks are available. The Shudras, sought 
various occupations for their livelihood. 
Sometimes the inscriptions mention a fourth class. 
Probably it indicates this class. Although heredity 
was largely responsible for such class division, it 
appears that, many times, this division was not 
Observed very strictly. We get many instances of 
learned Brahmins, Vaishyas and the members of 
the fourth class having been administrators and 
commanders of the army. 


As in other parts of the country, the patriarchal 
system prevailed in the Ganga land also. Although 
there have been many discussions regarding the 
status of women ir. such a society, specific details 
are not available. Accounts concerning women 
belonging to ordinary families are extremely rare 
either in inscriptions or in other records. It seems 
as if women belonging to the royal families and 
those of the officials were receiving the necessary 
education. There are instances of such women 
participating in the administration as officers in 
charge of small and large areas. There is a record 
about Revakanimmadi, the queen of Ereyanga, 
ruling over Edathore area. Butuga’s queen ruled 
Over Kurugalu, Sripurusha’s daughter-in-law, 
Kanchiyabbe, over Agali, and his queen, 
Vinayavathi, over Malavellur. Excepting these ex- 
amples, it may be stated that women were normal- 
ly engaged in the management of their families. 


There are some instances of ladies who had attain- 
ed great proficiency in music and dance. 

As already stated, the Ganga period was the 
period when the political life in Karnataka was 
taking shape. It is clearly evident that the society 
of the time was, as elsewhere, under the influence 
of religion. Temples and monasteries were exer- 
ting very great influence on social activities also as 
on religious activities. Centres of learning grew 


under the same influence. Architecture, sculpture 
and the fine arts were not outside the pale of this 
influence. The chief contribution of the Gangas 
was to have given a concrete shape to the growth 
of all these at the beginning of the political life of 
Karnataka. 


Translation: N. BALASUBRAHMANYA 
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The Chalukyas and others 


Dr. A. V. Narasimha Murthy 


The greatness of Karnataka in political and 
cultural fields came to the Indian limelight with 
the beginning of the Chalukyas of Badami by their 
military strength, administrative ability and 
cultural consciousness. Thus the period from the 
beginning of the sixth century to the end of the 
twelfth century can easily be regarded as the for- 
mative period of Karnataka history and culture. 
This period saw the emergence of the 
Rashtrakutas whose invasions upto the Ganges are 
too well known. After their downfall the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana became the protectors of 
the fortunes of Karnataka. The age also saw the 
emergence of many minor dynasties including the 
Chglas in Karnataka. 

Though the Chalukyas claim that they were 
born of the Chulaka of Brahma, they were an in- 
digenous people ruling near about the modern 
Badami. Varaha or divine boar was their royal in- 
signia. Jayasimha was the earliest ruler of this 
dynasty who began to rule from about 500 A.D. 
However, Pulakesin I, the son of Ranaraga 
defeated the Kadambas of Banavasi and establish- 
ed a kingdom of his own. He built a fort at 
Badami and performed Asvamedha sacrifice. 
After the rule of Kirtivarman and Mangalesha 
Pulakesi II came to the throne in 609 A.D. and 
ruled upto 642. The history of this great ruler is 
known by his Aihole inscription composed by the 
poet Ravikirti. After consolidating his position 
nearer home he marched against Harshavardhana 
of Sthanesvar and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
him and assumed the title Paramesvara. Then he 
defeated the Pallava ruler Narasimhavarman. The 
Chalukya army crossed the river Kaveri and 
the Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas befriended 
Pulakesi Il. When the port of Thana was attacked 
by the Arabs Pulakesi succeeded in repulsing 


them. The rulers of Lata, Malava and Gurjaras 
submitted to him. The ruler of southern Kosala 
was defeated. Thus Pulakesi II had a vast empire 
and became the Master of Dakshinapatha. He 
made proper arrangements for the administration 
of his vast territories. He was also a great patron 
of arts and letters. Towards the end of his career 
he had to face some trouble from the Pallavas. 
Then came Vikramaditya, the third son of 
Pulakesi II. He defeated the Pallava rulers 
Narasimhavarman, Mahendravarman and 
Parameshvaravarman and snatched away a 
valuable necklace called ‘Ugrodaya’. Thus he 
reestablished the fortunes of the Chalukya family. 
He was succeeded by Vinayaditya who sent an ex- 
pedition to North India under his son Vijayaditya 
who, though successful, was taken captive. But 
he returned from there along with the prized 
Palidhvaja and ruled upto 734 A.D. Then came 
Vikramaditya II whose major achievement was 
the defeat of the Pallavas and the subjugation of 
Kanchi. He entered into Kanchi city victoriously 
but did not loot it. He visited the temples there 
and donated large amount of gold to Ra- 
jasimhesvara temple and put up a Kannada in- 
scription in memory of his great achievement. 
This inscription in Kannada is a permanent 
testimony to the consideration shown.to a place of 
worship in the territory of an enemy and the 
civilized behaviour of a Kannada ruler. Such in- 
stances are rare in history. Vikramaditya’s two 
queens Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi 
have also made their names memorable by 
building two exquisite temples now known as 
Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal. 
After the death of Vikramaditya his son Kirtivar- 
man II came to the throne. But he was defeated by 
Rashtrakuta Dantidurga in 753 A.D. and lost the 


kingdom too. Thus ended the Badami Chalukya 
rule in Karnataka after an effective rule of two 
and a half centuries. 


The Chalukyan Kings administered their vast 
territory by dividing it into many viable units. The 
feudatories were generally appointed viceroys of 
these big units and this helped to maintain effec- 
tive control. The ministers played important role 
in giving advice to the king. It is interesting to note 
that there were some women administrators also. 
As army was most important to maintain the 
kingdom intact, great attention was paid to it. The 
Karnatabala or the Karnataka army was dreaded 
not only by the southern powers but also by the 
northern kings, as it was invincible. They also had 
a well organised system of revenue. As the 
Chalukyan period was economically very pro- 
sperous they minted gold coins known as Varahas 
as they contained boar on them. In course of time 
this coin became so popular, that standard gold 
coin came to be known as a varaha. Though the 
Chalukyas were Vaishnavites, they patronised 
Saivism, Jainism and Buddhism alike. It is highly 
significant to note that the rock cut caves at 
Badami carved in a-single boulder belong to 
Saivism, Vaishnavism and Jainism. According to 
Huien Tsang there were more than one hundred 
sangharamas and ten thousand Bhikshus in the 
Chalukyan empire. Kappe Arabhatta’s inscription 
is a fine piece of poetry in tripadi meter of Kan- 
nada whereas Aihole inscription of Ravikirti is 
fine specimen of Sanskrit Kavya. Pulakesin’s 
daughter-in-law Vijayabhattarika is described as 
Saraswathi both in Sanskrit and Kannada. 

However, the most important contribution of 
the Chalukyas of Badami is seen the field of art 
and architecture. The rock cut temples at Badami 
deserve special mention because of the fine 
facades, elegant sculptures and decorative pillars. 
The Chalukyan or the Vesara school of art, dif- 
ferent from Nagara and Dravida, is a permanent 
contribution to the art history of India. The 
Chalukyan artists experimented with different 
forms and schools of art and perfected the temple 
building activity. Their art centres at Badami, 
Aihole, Pattadakal and Mahakuta are colleges of 
art of all India character to where artists from all 
over India went. The earliest stone temples of the 
Chalukyas stand in favourable comparison with 
those of the Guptas in antiquity and elegance. The 
Ladkhan, the Durga, Malegitti sivalaya, Mallikar- 

juna, Virupaksha, Galaganatha and hundred 


other temples show the evolution of temples in 
various forms and styles. Thus they can be called a 
veritable open museum of temples. The paintings 
in the rock cut caves at Badami testify to the 
maturity of that art during the period. Thus the 
Chalukyas of Badami laid firm foundations for 
the political and cultural glory of Karnataka. 
After defeating Kirtivarman II, Rashtrakuta 
Dantidurga established the rule of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty in 753 A.D. He defeated the 
rulers of Lata and Malva and even performed the 
hiranyagarbha ceremony. He was succeeded by his 
uncle Krishna I whose name has been immortalis- 
ed by the famous rock-cut temple Kailasa at 
Ellora. An inscription describes it as the work not 
of human hands but of divine architects and there 
seems to be no exaggeration in this statement. 
Dhruva who ruled from 780 to 793 A.D. is an im- 


portant king of this dynasty. He led an ambitious 


and extensive expedition to the North. He crossed 
the river Narmada and defeated Vatsaraja. He 
marched further and vanquished Dharmapala of 
Bengal. These campaigns not only brought him 
fame but also huge wealth. He defeated 
Vishnuvardhana of Vengi and subjugated Pallava 
Nandivarman. He also took interest in the politics 
of the Gangas of Talkad and imprisoned Ganga 
King Sivamara and appointed his own son Stam- 
bha as the governor of Gangavadi. Thus within a 
short span of thirteen years Dhruva became the 
supreme master of Deccan and made the 
Rashtrakutas an all India power. 

He was succeeded by Govinda III who was no 
less brilliant than Dhruva. He also invaded Bengal 
and defeated Dharmapala, Nagabhata and 
Chakrayudha and even reached Kanauj and ex- 
tracted tributes from them. The famous Sanjan 
copper plate inscription describes this achievement 
of Govinda thus; ‘‘Govinda’s horses drank the icy 
water bubbling in the Himalayan stream and his. 
war elephants tasted the holy waters of the river 
Ganga’’. Nearer home he defeated the Cholas, 
Keralas and Pandyas and extracted tributes from 
them. His empire was very vast and included 
Gujarat, Kosala, parts of Andhra and Southern 
India. However his armies marched from Cape to 
the Himalayas which is by no means a small 
achievement. Even the king of Ceylon submitted 
to him. Thus the Rashtrakuta power reached its 
climax under Govinda II. 

Son and successor of Govinda was Amogha- 
varsha I who ruled from 793 to 814 A.D. He 
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successfully suppressed the revolts from many 
quarters and maintained friendly relations with 
the Pallavas, Chalukyas, Cholas and the Gangas. 
He was a man of peaceful and scholarly disposi- 
tion. He was a great scholar and a patron of learn- 
ing. Kavirajamarga and Prashnottaramalika are 
attributed to him. Great Jain saints were patronis- 
ed by him. When there was a severe famine in his 
kingdom, he cut his thumb and offered it to God- 
dess Mahalakshmi so that the famine would end 
and the people could become happy. Such pious 
rulers are rare in any history. During the reign of 
Indra III, once again the Rashtrakutas made in- 
cursions into North India and even occupied 
Kanauj for sometime. Then came Krishna III who 
ruled from 939 to 967 A.D. He defeated the 
Chedis, Banas, Vaidumbas and the Cholas. His 
kingdom extended over parts of Tamilnadu and 
central India. The famous Kannada poet Ponna 
was at his court. In fact he was the last great ruler 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. After a short reign of 
Khottiga and Karkka II the Rashtrakutas lost their 
power by 993 A.D. because of the emerging power 
of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. 

The age of the Rashtrakutas is a brilliant period 
in the history of Karnataka. From the military 
point of view their invasions of north India are 
significant achievements. They administered the 
vast empire by making proper arrangements and 
this resulted in peace and prosperity in the empire. 
The Kings of this dynasty patronised all religions. 
However, it was the golden age of Jainism in Kar- 
nataka and South India as many Jaina luminaries 
flourished during the period. From the point of 
view of the development of Sanskrit and Kannada 
literature, the period assumes importance. 
Trivikrama, the author of Nalachampu, 
Somadevasuri the author of Yashastilaka, 
Virasena the author of Dhavala and Jinasena who 
wrote Jayadhavala belong to this period. 
Jinasenacharya was the preceptor of Amoghavar- 
sha. The first extant Kannada work namely 
Kavirajamarga is ascribed to him. The work clear- 
ly enunciates the boundaries of Karnataka as the 
land between the rivers Godavari and Kaveri. 
Another Jain poet Ponna was patronised by 
Krishna III who gave him the title Kavichakravar- 
ti. Even the great poet Pampa belongs to this 
period as he was patronised by Arikesari, a 
feydatory of the Rashtrakutas. 


In the field of art and architecture, the 
Rashtrakutas are remembered for the gigantic 
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rock-cut temples at Ellora and Elephanta. The 
Kailasa at Ellora is itself sufficient for the glory of 
the Rashtrakutas in the art history of India. 
Dasavatara, Dumarlena at Ellora and Trimurti 
temple at Elephanta and many others are ex- 
amples of excellent workmanship of the 
Rashtrakuta art. The sculptural panels depicting 
Ravana shaking the mount Kailasa, Siva-Parvathi 
Kalyana, Gajasamharamurty etc. are some of 
the finest creations of the sculptural art. Thus 
the Rashtrakutas projected Karnataka in a wider 
canvas by their political and cultural achieve- 
ments. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyana are the descendants 
of the Chalukyas of Badami. They continued the 
Karnataka tradition and ruled for two centuries 
from the last quarter of the tenth century to the 
end of twelfth. Tailap II was the champion who 
was responsible for the independent rule of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana. He defeated Uttamachola, 
Rajaraja, Paramara Munja, Chalukya Mularaja 
and the Silaharas of Konkana. Sevuna Bhillama II 
was his subordinate. Thus he made the Chalukyas 
powerful in a short time. Then came Satyashraya 
Irivabedanga who was the patron of the great 
Kannada poet Ranna. Chola Rajaraja I, 
though successful in the beginning, was defeated 
by Satyashraya. The next important ruler was 
Jayasimha entitled Jagadekamalla. He continued 
the wars against the Cholas but was defeated by 
Chola Rajaraja I at Masangi. Paramara Bhoja 
conquered Konkan from the Chalukyas. Thus he 
had to face many defeats. After him came his son 
Somesvara I also known as Trailokyamalla. It was 
he who built and beautified the city of Kalyana. 
Though he was defeated by the Cholas, the 
Chalukyas were able to wipe away the disgrace at 
the battle of Koppam in which Chola Rajadhiraja 
was killed. The Chola King Rajendra II again in- 
vaded the Chalukya territory in 1059 A.D., on the 
banks of Tungabhadra where he was defeated. 
Somesvara also defeated the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat and the Paramaras of Dhara. Paramara 
Bhoja was actually killed in the battle. Though 
Somesvara had many reverses against the Cholas 
he maintained full control over his territories. At 
the end of his career he died of a religious vow by 
drowning himself in the river Tungabhadra. 


After a short rule of eight years by Somesvara 
II, his brother Vikramaditya VI came to the 
throne in 1076 and ruled gloriously till 1127 A.D. 
He was the most powerful ruler of his dynasty and 


his reign was the golden age of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana. He even started a new era called 
Chalukya Vikrama era commencing in 1076 A.D., 
in commemoration of his accession to the throne. 
He invaded the Paramara territory many times 
with significant success. Nearer home he subdued 
all the minor dynasties including the Hoysalas and 
the Kadambas of Goa. He also vanquished the 
Cholas and the Chalukyas of Vengi. Chalukyas of 
Gujarat and the Chedis of Ratnapur were also 
defeated. Thus he held sway over a vast empire. 
Vikramaditya was a great patron of arts and 
literature. Kashmiri poet Bilhana was at his court. 
The great jurist Vijnanesvara was also patronised 
by him. After the death of Vikramaditya VI his 
son Somesvara III also known asTribhuvanmalla 
came to the Chalukyan throne. He is famous in 
literature as the author of the encycolopaedic 
work called Manasollasa or Abhilashitartha Chin- 
tamani. He was followed on the throne by 
Jagadekamalla II, Tailap III and Somesvara IV. 
During the rule of the last named king the 
Kalachuris became powerful under Bijjala and 
declared independence and occupied the Chalukya 
throne and ruled for about twenty years. Bijjala 
was very powerful and defeated Hoysalas, Pan- 
dyas of Ucchangi, the Sevunas, Chola Rajaraja III 
and Chalukya Kumarapala. However, this period 
is remembered more for the socio-religious move- 
ment led by Basavanna who created a social and 
religious revolution which had far-reaching effects 
on the social life of not only Karnataka but of 
South India. With the Hoysalas and the Sevunas 
gradually becoming powerful in south and north 
Karnataka, Chalukya Somesvara IV became weak 
and ultimately lost power and was reduced to the 
status of a feudatory by 1189 A.D. Thus the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana lost their hold and gave 
way for the Hoysalas and the Sevunas. 

The Chalukyan age is more glorious from the 
cultural point of view. All round development was 


perceptible everywhere. Bilhana calls it Rama- 
rajya. This is due to the benevolent administration 
of the Chalukyan monarchs whose main motto 
was to protect the good and to punish the bad. 
Local Self-Government developed freely to a large 
extent. Large number of agraharas and nadus 
flourished and made the life of the people happy. 
Large number of gold coins mentioned in the con- 
temporary inscriptions testify to the economic 
prosperity of the period. The whole empire was 
punctuated with mathas, agraharas, brahmapuris 
and ghatikas which gave a fillip to the spread of 
education. Many Kalamukha saints took upon 
themselves the responsibility of spreading educa- 
tion during the period. There was an un- 
precedented literary activity in Sanskrit and Kan- . 
nada. Luminaries like Bilhana, Vijnanesvara, 
Vadiraja, Ranna, Chamundaraya II, Kirtivarman, 


. Durgasimha, Nagavarma II and others flourished 


in the period. Vachana sahitya was developed by 
Virasaiva saints like Basavanna, Akkamahadevi, 
Dasimayya and others. Works on music like 
Sangitasamayasara, Sangitachudamani came to 
the written during the period. 

The Chalukya period is also remarkable for the 
large number of temples built in various parts of 
Karnataka and outside. They anticipated the 
Hoysala style and began using soft. soap stone for 
pillars, door jambs and madanikai sculptures. The 
fine temples at Ittagi, Kukkanur, Lakkundi, 
Gadag, Haveri, Harihara, Bankapura and other 
places contain some of the finest sculptures of the 
Chalukyan art. Thus the Chalukya period is con- 
sidered glorious both politically and culturally. 
They completed the work begun by the Chalukyas 
of Badami, placed Karnataka firmly on the 
political map of Deccan and freed Karnataka 
from the periodic troubles from the Cholas 
and other minor dynasties and made way for 
the Hoysalas to develop further the glory of 
Karnataka. 
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The Hoysalas started their rule from the 11th 
century as the subordinates of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana in South Karnataka, and later became a 
sovereign dynasty, extending their power over 
parts of Tamil Nadu also. They shared the for- 
tunes of the Chalukyas of Kalyana in Karnataka 
with the Sevunas (Yadavas) of Devagiri. They are 
remembered for their unique temples which are 
magnificent works of art. Such temples are found 
at places like Belur, Halebid, Somanathapura, 
Amritapura etc., to mention only a few. 

The Hoysalas claim that they belong to the 
Yadava family of Dwaraka. A record dated 1078 
states that Hoysala was the lord of Dwaravatipura. 

But the records of early rulers of the family 
make no mention of this genealogy. All royal 
families of the South in the 10th and 11th century 
devised Puranic genealogies, as in the case of the 
Yadavas, Pallavas, Kadambas and the 
Kalachuris. ‘‘All the great families of Southern 
India were cooking up their pedigrees and devising 
more or less fabulous genealogies,’’ says B.L. Rice. 
Thus the northern origin theory of the Hoysalas 
cannot be accepted. Initially they were ruling from 
the Malenadu. Their own inscriptions state that 
the first member of their family, Sala was from 
Sasakapura. Rice and other scholars have pointed 
out that they were an indigenous family originally 
belonging to Sosevur, identified as Angadi in 
Mudugere taluk. ‘‘Maleparolganda’”’ or master of 
the Male chiefs was their title and sign-manual, 
which they put in Kannada even in their Tamil 
records. This shows that they were originally from 
a family of hill chieftains (Malepa), and later they 
became overlords of many such chieftains and 
thus called themselves ‘Maleparolganda’. 

Almost all major records of the Hoysalas nar- 
rate the story of Sala, the founder of their dynas- 


Hoysalas and Sevunas 


ty. He was a youth from Sasakapura (Sosevuru) 
and he had gone to the temple of his family deity 
Vasantika to offer worship. A tiger appeared on 
the scene, and a Jainamuni staying in the precincts 
of the temple ordered him ‘‘Poy Sala’’ meaning 
‘*Strike Sala’’. Sala hit the tiger and killed it. Thus 
the family came to have the name Poysala 
(Hoysala) and Sala hitting the tiger became the 
family emblem of the dynasty. This story appears 
for the first time in the Belur record of Vishnuvar- 
dhana dated 1117. 

But, earlier history of the dynasty is obscure 
and we are not sure whether Sala was really a 
historical personage. The first record of the family 
is of Kama, dated 1006. Possibly the Hoysalas in 
their initial days were feudatories of the Gangas in 
the Male region and must have risen to eminence 
after the fall of the Gangas. The Hoysalas had to 
wage a severe war against the Cholas who had oc- 
cupied Southern parts of Karnataka. The suc- 
cesses of the early Hoysala chieftains against the 
Cholas may have been symbolically narrated as 
Sala having killed a tiger, the tiger being the royal 
emblem of the Cholas. 

Kama or Nripakama bore the title Permanadi, 
and this was a title peculiar to the Gangas. This 
seems to point ‘‘to an alliance between the 
Hoysalas and the Gangas,’’ says Prof. B. S. 
Krishnaswamy Iyengar. In his war against the 
Cholas Kama appears to have been defeated. Still 
he held his territories in the Male region. Kama 
was succeeded by Vinayaditya, his son, and 
records describe him as a feudatory of the 
Chalukyas. Hoysaladevi, the queen of Chalukya 
Someswara I, must be either his sister or daughter. 
His son Ereyanga had distinguished himself dur- 
ing the Chalukya campaigns against Dhara in 
Central India. Vinayaditya defeated the Male 


chiefs like the Kongalvas, Changalvas, Santaras of 
Humca (in Shimoga district) and the Kadambas of 
Bayalnadu (Vainad). He had control over 
Vainadu (now in Kerala) region and parts of the 
Gangavadi. He was succeeded by Ereyangadeva in 
1098. Vinayaditya’s rule extended from 1047 to 
1098. The Hoysalas.rose into eminence as the 
strong feudatories of the Chalukyas during this 
time. Ereyanga ruled for a short period, till 1102, 
though his career as yuvaraja was brilliant. He 
shifted the capital from Sosevur to Beluru. He was 
followed in the throne by Ballala I. Ballala I sub- 
dued the Changalvas and defeated Jagadeva San- 
tara. Vishnuvardhana (Bittideva), his younger 
brother, succeeded him in 1108 and he was one of 
the greatest Hoysala monarchs. 


Vishnuvardhana (1108-1152) 


‘‘Reign of Vishnuvardhana is packed with 
glorious military campaigns from start to finish 
and though his incessant attempts to overthrow 
the yoke of Chalukya suzerainty proved a failure, 
he must be given the credit of having raised his ter- 
ritory to the dignity of a Kingdom, which was be- 
queathed to the successors for the further develop- 
ment into one of the most powerful empires of the 
south,’’ says Prof. Coelho. 

Vishnuvardhana was the Governor of 
Gangavadi in the days of his brother and he took 
serious steps to free parts of Gangavadi, still 
under the control of the Cholas. He captured 
Talakadu and Kolar in 1116 and assumed the title 
Talakadugonda in memory of his victory. The 
Kirtinarayana temple of Talakadu and 
Vijayanarayana of Beluru were constructed after 
this victory. This was followed by the defeat of the 
Kongalvas and the Changalvas and his marriage 
with Chandaladevi, whom Dr. Derrett calls a 
Kongalva princess. The Nidugal Chola ruler 
Irungola (from Tumkur district) was also 
defeated, and he proceeded towards Nilgiri and 
reached as far as Kanchi. His generals collected 
tribute from the Santaras of Hosagunda (Shimoga 
district) and the Alupaseof Tulu country. The 
Pandyas of Ucchangi (Bellary district) who had 
succeeded the Nolambas in Nolambavadi were 
humiliated at Dumme and _ Vishnuvardhana 
assumed the title Nolambavadigonda in 1117. 

Now he prepared to attack his own overlord, 
Chalukya Vikrama VI and crossed the 
Tungabhadra and proceeded to Kummata. The 


Hoysala general Gangaraja defeated the might of 
the Chalukyan army at Kannegala in 1118, and 
this was followed by the capture of the fort of 
Hanagal by Vishnuvardhana. He extended his 
arms over Banavasi Kingdom and Santalige. The 
Chalukya general Boppana was defeated at Hallur 
in 1120. Finally, the Sindha chief, Perma of Eram- 
barage (modern Yelburgi) took command of the 
Chalukya army and pursued the Hoysalas till their 
capital. Vishnuvardhana was forced to submit in 
c. 1922; 

After the death of Vikrama VI, Vishnuvardhana 
captured Hanagal, Ucchangi, Bankapura and 
Banavasi-12000 provinces under his control by 
1140-41. He marched as far as Lakkundi (near 
Gadag). 

Though scholars like Prof. Coelho and Dr. Der- 
rett have said that his career ended in 1142, Prof. 
K. A. N. Sastry, Prof. S. K. Iyengar and Dr. 
Desai have said that he lived upto 1152. In fact a 
record of 1149 says that he was camping at 
Bankapura and was ruling over Gangavadi, 
Nolambavadi, Banavasi, Hanagal and Huligere 
from this capital. 

He was attracted by the personality and 
teachings of Saint Ramanuja and embraced 
Srivaishnavism. Among his queens, Shantaladevi 
was an accomplished lady, well versed in dance 
and music. She died at an early date. Bom- 
maladevi was his next crowned queen. 
Lakshimidevi, another queen bore him prince 
Narasimha. His period is one of great cultural and 
religious activity. Prof. B. S. K. Iyengar calls 
him the ‘‘real founder of Hoysala greatness’’, and 
Prof. S.K. Iyengar describes him as the ‘‘maker of 
Hoysala Kingdom’’. 

Vishnuvardhana was succeeded by his son 
Narasimha I who was a weak and vicious king. 
His dominions shrank in size during his period. 
His son, Ballala II revolted against his father and 
assumed power in 1173. Sumanobana and 
Harihara were poets in the court of Narasimha 
and his commander Ketamalla constructed the 
Hoysaleswara temple at Dwarasamudra, 
(Halebidu) to which place Vishnuvardhana had 
shifted his capital. 


Ballala II 


Ballala II is ‘‘outstanding among Hoysala 
kings,’’ says Dr. Derrett. ‘‘Ballala vied in glory 
with his grandfather and his long and vigorous 
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reign of forty seven years saw the achievement of 
independence which had long been coveted by his 
forefathers,’’ says Prof. Coelho. 

His first record is of 1165 when he was the 
crown prince and he was sufficiently old. at that 
time as he was married. He was unhappy with his 
father as the Kingdom shrank in size during his 
period and he revolted against Narasimha in 1173. 
The Changalvas and the Kongalvas assisted him in 
his revolt. After assuming power, he suppressed 
Changalva Mahadeva and his son Pemmaveerap- 
pa, who questioned Ballala’s authofity. His first 
major achievement was the capture of the fort of 
Ucchangi in 1171 from Pandya Kavadeva. This 
fort had been captured by Vishnuvardhana and 
subsequently lost. Ballala II assumed the title 
Giridurgamalla and Shanivarasiddhi after this 
remarkable victory. Next he captured Hanagal in 
1178 and tried to advance in Belvola (Annigeri 
region) when he had to face stiff opposition from 
the Kalachuris of Kalyana. He lost Hanagal the 
next year and was forced to accept Kalachuri 
overlordship for some time. But weakening of the 
Kalachuri power at Kalyana and finally the fall of 
the Chalukyas themselves, made the Hoysalas 
sovereign rulers and this happened in the days of 
Ballala II. 

In fact Ballala captured the rich Chalukya pro- 
vince Balligave in 1184 and soon clashed with 
the Sevunas after the fall of the Chalukyas. He 
defeated Chalukya Someshwara IV in 1187. This 
led to a severe conflict with the Sevunas which 
resulted in the bloody Battle of Soratur (near 
Gadag) dated 1190 which saw a major success of 
Ballala against Bhillama V. When the Battle of 
Soratur brought the rich region Belvola (Annigeri 
area) under Ballala II’s control, he camped at 
Lakkundi for long and reached as far as Manvi in 
the north. A record of 1196 informs us about his 
victory over Banavasi, Hanagal, Halasi, Huligere, 
Nolambavadi, Belvola, Bagadage, Erambarage, 
Kisukadu, Ayyanavadi, Masavadi, Kelavadi, Sin- 
darige, Ucchangi and Ballakuderi. This shows that 
he had reached as far as Krishna. After 1212 
he appears to have been driven back to the South 
of Tungabhadra by Sevuna Singhana II. During 
Ballala’s absence in Belvola, the Sindha chief of 
Belugutti revolted. Queen Umadevi who was at 
the capital subdued this chief, Sindha Iswara III, 
in 1199. 

Ballala had married a Chola princess, 
Cholamahadevi and Chola Kulottunga III had 
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married Ballala’s daughter Somaladevi. When the 
Chola was attacked by the Pandya, Ballala sent 
crown prince Narasimha II to the help of Chola 
Kulottunga. Ballala assumed the title ‘‘Establisher 
of the Chola King.’’ After this victory, he gained 
some territory in the Chola country too. Ballala II 
had titles like Hoysala Chakravarti and Dakshina 
Chakravarti. When he died in 1220 his garuda 
(bodyguard) Lakshma with his wife Suggaladevi 
and 1000 other followers committed suicide. He 
was the greatest among the Hoysalas and his 
superiority has been proved by his successes 
against the Kalachuris, Chalukyas, Sevunas and 
the Pandyas. Ballala’s period was one of great 
cultural activity and Kannada poet Janna was 
patronised by him. Poet Rudrabhatta was his con- 
temporary. The Kedareswar of Halebidu and 
Amriteswara near Tarikere were temples con- 
structed during his period. Umadevi was his 
crowned queen who also looked after administra- 
tion during his absence from Dwarasamudra. 
Ballala II was succeeded by his son Vira Narasimha 
II in 1220. He successfully interfered with the 
politics of Tamil Nadu and gained many advan- 
tages. ‘‘The Hoysalas were regarded practically as 
arbiters of South Indian politics. With the waning 
of the power of the Pandyas and the Cholas, the 
Hoysala had to take up the role of leadership in 
South India,’’ says B.S.K. Iyengar, describing the 
political situation of this period. He defeated the 
Kadavas and the Pandyas and levied tribute on 
them. He also helped Chola Rajaraja III to 
strengthen his position. Perhaps he was 
Narasimha’s son-in-law. Narasimha founded a se- 
cond capital at Kuppam near Srirangam. His 
records claim that he marched till Rameswaram. 
But Narasimha’s preoccupations in Tamil 
Nadu resulted in his neglect of the northern boun- 
daries where the Sevunas started encroachment. 
He was succeeded by his son Someshwara in 1235 
and he stayed at Kannanur most of the time, as he 
was busy engaged in the affairs of Tamil Nadu. 
When Chola Rajendra III appeared to be getting 
strong, Someshwara allied himself with the Pan- 
dyas and still later he deserted the Pandyas and 
befriended himself with the Cholas. This pre- 
occupation of the Hoysala in the South resulted in 
Sevuna Krishna crossing the Tungabhadra and 
reaching as far as the Chitradurga region. 
During his later years, Someshwara had his 
Kingdom divided among his two sons, Ramanatha 
(ruling from Kannanur) and Narasimha III (at 


Dwarasamudra). This appears to have happened 
in 1254, but Someshwara continued to stay at 
Kannanur with Ramanatha. Later he was killed in 
a war with the Pandyas in 1263 and the Pandyas 
expelled Ramanatha from Kannanur before 1280. 
Ramanatha came to Kundani in Karnataka and 
started encroaching upon his brother’s territory in 
Karnataka. He died in 1295 and he was succeeded 
by his son Viswanatha who ruled till 1300. 

Narasimha III had to face a strong Sevuna inva- 
sion which even attacked his capital. But they were 
repulsed. Narasimha was succeeded by his son 
Ballala III in 1291. 


Ballala III (1291-1343) 


Ballala III is another powerful ruler of the fami- 
ly. The partition of Hoysala dominions ended with 
the death of Viswanatha (1300) and Ballala III 
ruled over the combined territory. But he had to 
face Sevuna forces in 1303, who had reached as 
far as Holalkere. Ballala chased them till Lakkun- 
di in 1304 and destroyed the fort there. In the 
meanwhile he had also to fight against Kadambas 
of Hanagal and the Santaras of Hosagunda. 

There was a dispute for succession in the Pandya 
country and Ballala went to aid Sundara Pandya 
as against Vira Pandya. When Ballala had gone to 
the south, his capital was attacked by the armies 
of All-ud-din Khilji, the Sultan of Delhi. Malik 
Kafur, the Delhi commander, plundered the 
Sevuna capital Devagiri and reached Dwara- 
samudra (Halebidu) in 1311. The city was 
plundered. Ballala III submitted to the Delhi 
Sultan’s army and accompanied the forces 
till Madurai with his own army. Later Ballala 
sent his son Vira Virupaksha to Delhi with Malik 
Kafur. The prince returned to Dwarasamudra 
in 1313. 

By 1318, the Sevuna power was completely 
destroyed and Kampiladeva of Kummata, a 
former Sevuna feudatory, became an adversary of 
Ballala III. This war against Kampila brought 
Ballala no advantage. In 1327, Mohammad-bin 
Tughlug sent an expedition to the South against 
Dwarasamudra as Ballala had withdrawn his 
allegiance to Delhi. The city was plundered for a 
second time. Ballala III retreated to Tiruvan- 
namalai. The Delhi army reached Madurai, and 
the Pandya territory was subjugated. The 
Sultanate of Madurai was founded soon after in 
1336. Ballala made Tiruvannamalai his capital 


and tried to organise his army against the expedi- 
tions from the North. The Sevunas, the Kakatiyas 
of Orangal, the rulers of Kampila and the Pandyas 
had been destroyed and he was the only Hindu 
ruler left to resist the Islamic intrusions in the 
South. He also founded a new secondary capital 
called Hosapattana on the banks of Tungabhadra, 
identified as Later Vijayanagara by scholars like 
Fr. Heras and Prof. Coelho. 

In his effort to annihilate the Sultan of 
Madurai, Ballala was killed in 1343. Thus a great 
Hoysala monarch died. His son Vira Virupaksha 
also died in 1346. Thus the Hoysala rule came to 
an end, paving the way for the emergence of 
Vijayanagara Empire. 

The long reign of Ballala III was a period of 
great confusion and turmoil. His was a career of 
restless resistance. He is the ‘‘greatest hero in the 


_ dark political atmosphere of the South’’. 


Administration 


_ The Hoysala inscriptions speak of the duties of 
the King as ‘‘protecting the good and restraining 
the wicked’’. The King was assisted in administra- 
tion by his ministers whose number, according to 


’ Prof. Coelho, was five. Dr. Derrett has pointed out 


that they were in a bigger number. The group of 
ministers had grown so large by the 13th century 
that the advice of all of them could not have been 
sought on all issues, says he. They were to advise 
him, but were finally to implement his orders. The 
sandhivigrahi was the foreign minister. The sar- 
vadhikari was an Official with powers to supervise 
all departments, the bahattraniyogadhipati was an 
official that headed 72 departments (connected 
with services in the palace). The mahabhandari 
was the senior treasurer. These were all members 
of the cabinet. The paramavishwasi or the per- 
sonal secretary of the King and the mahapasayita 
or the chief master of the robes were other senior 
officials. At times these officials held their office 
hereditarily. The ministers also held military of- 
fice and they were therefore called dandanayakas. 

Crowned queens and crowned princes also 
played an important part in administration. 
Umadevi looked after the administration from 
Dwarasamudra when her husband Ballala II was 
away in Belvola for long years. The King had a 
special corps of bodyguards known as the 
garudas. They committed suicide when the King 
died. 
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The King had a minister of justice, dhar- 
madhikari. Such officials also existed in pro- 
vinces. He administered both criminal and civil 
justice. The King was the final court of appeal. 
Ordeals or divya prevailed in trials and people 
were asked to take oaths in favour of their case by 
holding consecrated food or sandal paste (prasadam) 
in their hands. 

It is very difficult to identify the administrative 
divisions under the Hoysalas, though inscriptions 
speak of nadus and vishayas. We do not know 
which unit was bigger of the two. Dr. Derrett says 
that the nadu was looked after by Dandanayaka 
who was an army commander. He was assisted by 
the mahapradhana, a bhandari (treasurer), 
senabova (Clerk) and several junior officials call- 
ed heggades who perhaps looked after smaller 
units of nadu. Below this was a sthala which con- 
sisted of a number of villages. Feudatory royal 
families like the Changalvas, Kongalvas, Sindhas 
of Belagutti (in Shimoga district), Santaram and 
the Alupas were allowed to continue. 

The town and village assemblies, referred to as 
okkalu, halaru, praje, samudaya etc., in inscrip- 
tions, were allowed to continue. Certain villages 
had executives called Aittus or samayas. Each hittu 
represents a caste in a village and their number 
varied. Some villages had 8 hittus representing 
eight castes, some others 18. Gaunda or the village 
headman, is also mentioned in records. The 
agraharas had assemblies of the mahajans, who 
were heads of families in that settlement of 
brahmin scholars. The towns had guilds of mer- 
chants. The heads of the merchant guilds were 
called mahavadda beharis. Artisans like the smiths 
had their guilds called Panchalas. 

Land revenue was the chief source of royal in- 
come. A central land register called kadita existed. 
The land revenue was called siddhaya and it in- 
cluded ku/a or the original assessment and various 
cesses. These cesses were collected in a fixed pro- 
portion to kula. Profession taxes were also levied. 
Marriage tax (maduve) and balavana, a levy on 
domesticated animals were also collected. 
Customs duties on goods on transit like chariots, 
carriages, betel leaves, ghee, ropes, yarn etc., are 
also mentioned in their records. Taxes on hearth 
(hogedere), houses, shops, cattle pans, sugarcane 
press (aledere) etc., also existed. Fines were a 
major source of royal income. 

The Hoysalas issued gold coins called gadyana 
or honnu, weighing 63 grains, pana or hana, one- 
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tenth of gadyana, haga, one-fourth of pana and 
visa, one fourth of a haga. There were also coins 
called bele and kani. 

The Hoysalas were great patrons of literature 
and fine arts. The magnificent temples they 
built have already been mentioned, almost over 
500 of them. They patronised great Kannada poets 
like Janna, Rudrabhatta, Harihara and Keshiraja. 
To encourage learning, they founded hundreds of 
agraharas. 


The Sevunas 


The Sevunas (to be correct, Seunas) or the 
Yadavas of Devagiri (modern Daulatabad in 
Maharashtra), were initially the feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas of Kalyana. They 
became sovereign from the close of the 12th cen- 
tury and ruled till the beginning of the 14th 
century. 

According to Hemadri (the author of Chatur- 
varga Chintamani, a sanskrit work) they were 
originally from Mathura and later migrated to 
Dwaraka, from where they moved southwards. 
Their records call them Dwaravatipura- 
varadhiswaras, the masters of Dwaraka. The 
founder of the dynasty Dridaprahara is described 
as the second son of Sabahu, the King of 
Dwaraka. He started ruling from Srinagara, says 
Hemadri and it was his son Sevunachandra who 
gave their territory the name Sevuna Desha. Dr. 
Bhandarkar feels that they were an indigenous 
Maratha family ruling from Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar districts. Their claim that they belong to 
the Yadu clan is only mythical. The Hoysalas, the 
Vijayanagara dynasties and the Odeyars of 
Mysore have eagerly tried to associate themselves 
with the Yadavas of Dwaraka. 

There is reason to believe that the Yadavas are 
of indigenous Kannada origin, as Sevuna Desa or 
the Nasik-Ahmedabad region was a Kannada ter- 
ritory at the time of the origin of the dynasty. 
Secondly a majority of their inscriptions are only 
in Kannada and some of them are in Kannada 
language and the Devanagari script. Only during 
their last days, Marathi invocation is found in 
some records. Some of their earlier coins had 
Kannada letters on them, as pointed out by 
Dr. O. P. Verma. This indicates that Kannada was 
their court language also. The names of the 
Sevuna rulers such as Dhadiyappa, Bhillama, 
Rajugi, Vadugi and Vesugi are purely Kannada 


ones. Names like Bhillama, Singhana and Mallugi 
are found in the Kalachuri dynasty too. They had 
their matrimonial relations with Kannada royal 
families in a number of cases. Bhillama II had 
married Lacchiyavve from the Rashtrakuta fami- 
ly. Vaddiga had married Vaddiyavve, daughter of 
Rashtrakuta Dhorappa. Wives of Vesugi and 
Bhillama III were Chalukya princesses. This in- 
dicates their affinity with the Kannada country. 
Some minor chieftains belonging to the same 
family were ruling in the South, deep in the 
_ Kannada country, like the Sevunas of the 
Masavadi-140 (ruling in the Dambal-Mundargi 
region of the Dharwad district), as pointed by 
Dr. A. V. Narasimha Murthy. ‘‘The Sevunas may 
have been one of the Yadava families ruling in the 
neighbourhood of Bijapur and Dharwar and fin- 
ding it impossible to thrive under the imperial 
rulers, moved further north,’’ he adds. 
Hemadri’s work speaks of 1 Dridhaprahara 
(c.825-50), 2 Sevunachandra (c.850-75), 3 
Bhillama I (c.875-900), 4 Dhadiyappa I 
(c.900-925), 5 Rajugi (c.925-50), 6 Vadugi I or 
Vaddiga (c. 950-975) and 7 Bhillama II as the early 
rulers. (The dates given in the brackets are not fur- 
nished by Hemadri). The last named has left the 
first record of the family, Sangamner inscription 
dated 1000 A.D. He was a contemporary of Taila 
II of the Kalyana Chalukya family and he had 
helped Taila in his war against Paramara Munja. 
Bhillama II had the title Mahasamantha. He was 
followed by his son Vesugi I and later by a prince 
called Arjuna whose relationship with Vesugi is 
not known. Arjuna appears to have ruled for a 
very short period and only Hemadri makes a men- 
tion of him. Dr. Ritti feels that as inscriptions do 
not mention Arjuna, he might be only a regent 
and not a Sevuna prince. Bhillama III (c. 1020-52), 
son of Vesugi had his capital at Sindinagar, 
modern Sinnar in Nasik district and in a war bet- 
ween Paramara Bhoja and Chalukya Someshwara 
I, he helped the latter to be victorious. After 
Bhillama III ruled Vadugi II, followed by Vesugi 
II and Bhillama IV (c.1068). This was a period of 
civil wars for succession. Sevunachandra II 
(c.1068-85) is considered to be a grandson of 
Bhillama III and son of Vadugi II. Sevunachandra 
II helped Chalukya Vikramaditya VI in his fight 
against Someshwara II, his elder brother. 
Sevunachandra II was succeeded by his two sons, 
Airamadeva (c. 1085-1115) and Singhana 
(c.1115-1145). The period between 1145 and 1173 


was again one of internal feuds in the Sevuna 
family. With the help of inscriptions and literary 
sources a number of rulers can be identified. The 
next important ruler was Bhillama V who came to 
the throne in 1173. 


Bhillama V 


With Bhillama V the Sevunas embarked on an 
imperialistic career. He was in fact ‘‘the real 
founder of the Sevuna dynasty’’. He made the 
Sevunas a major dynasty and put them on a firm 
footing. 

His first record of 1173 describes him as a 
subordinate of Kalachuri Sankama of Kalyana. 
Soon he defeated his overlord Kalachuri Sovideva 
and he issued his own coins. When the Chalukyas 
of Kalyana became powerful once again after 


‘overthrowing the Kalachuri usurpers, the 


Sevunas were subdued again. But Chalukya vic- 
tory was short-lived and Kalyana, the Chalukya 
capital, came under the control of Bhillama V 
(c.1186). Soon after this, the Sevunas clashed with 
the Hoysala. In the North, Bhillama V had also to 
fight against the Paramaras and the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat. He defeated Paramara Vindhyavarman 
and Chalukya Bhima II and marched towards the 
Chahamana kingdom of Nadol in Rajasthan. But 
the Chahamanas foiled Bhillama’s attempts to 
overrun their territory. 

In the South, he captured major parts of 
Belvola (Annigeri region) and he marched deep in- 
to the Hoysala territory. One of his records even 
claims to have reached so far as Srirangapattan 
region, where Ballala II claims to have defeated 
him at Ingalaguppa. The final trial of strength 
took place at Soratur near Gadag in 1190 when 
Ballala II completely defeated Bhillama V. 
Bhillama died soon after (1192). 

Bhillama founded a new capital Devagiri 
(modern Daulatabad). He was a great ruler to 
whom goes the credit of making the Sevunas a 
sovereign power. His empire extended till the Nar- 
mada in the North and the Krishna in the South. 

He was succeeded by his son Jaitugi, also 
known as Jaitrapala and Jaitrasimha in 1192. He 
defeated Paramara Subhatavarman and killed 
Kakatiya Rudra and Mahadeva. He enthroned 
Kakatiya Ganapati at Orangal and assumed the 
title ‘Establisher of the Tailungarajya’. 
Lakshmidhara, son of the noted mathematician 
Bhaskaracharya, was his minister. 
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Singhana II 


The greatest among the Sevuna rulers, Singhana 
II succeeded his father Jaitugi in 1199 and enjoyed 
a long rule, till 1247. He continued his war against 
the Paramara and killed Subhatavarman and 
later in a second war, his son Arjunavarman, the 
next ruler. He also warred against Chahamana 
Simha. Though he initially met with reverses, 
finally he killed Simha. Singhana’s commander 
Kholeswara installed a pillar of victory at Broach 
on the Gujarat coast. 

He humiliated the Kadambas of Goa and the 
Kadambas of Hanagal and also the Silaharas of 
Kolhapur. In his war against the Hoysalas, he 
wrested Lakkundi, their second capital in 1213. 
He extended his dominions till the Tungabhadra 
in the South. As Hoysala Narasimha II was busy 
with the affairs in Tamilnadu, he could not pay 
proper attention towards this northern adversary. 
In his war with the Telugu Cholas, Singhana was 
defeated by Chola Tikkana. The friendly relation- 
ship between the Kakatiyas and the Sevunas was 
broken and Kakatiya Ganapathi claims a victory 
over Singhana in 1231. By the close of Singhana’s 
rule the Kakatiyas became strong once again. 

During his time, the Sevuna empire grew to its 
maximum size with the Narmada in the North and 
Tungabhadra in the South as its boundaries. In the 
west, the Konkan and South Gujarat coast were 
also under their control. ‘‘The credit of making 
the Sevunas a force to reckon with in the Deccan 
goes to Singhana,”’ says Dr. Narasimha Murthy 
Singhana was a great patron of scholars. 
Changadeva and Kannada poet Kamalabhava 
were in his court. Singhana was succeeded by his 
grandson Krishna or Kannara, the son of Jaitugi, 
who predeceased his father Singhana II. 

Krishna defeated the ruler of Malva soon after 
his coming to the throne and later Veesaladeva of 
Gujarat. The territory of the Sindas of Belagutti 
was merged in his kingdom and his records are 
found as far as Chitradurga District in the South 
and Chanda and Amaravathi districts in the 
North. Amalananda and Jalhana (author of 
Suktimuktawali) were scholars in the court. 
Mahadeva, his brother, succeeded him in 1261. He 
merged the territory of the Silaharas of Konkan in 
his kingdom and assumed the title Konkana 
Chakravarti. The Hoysalas defeated him in 1271, 
but his position in Chitradurga region remained 
undisturbed. Amana, his son, succeeded him, and 
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he was soon overthrown by Ramachandra, son of 
Krishna. Ramachandra defeated the rulers of 
Malva and Vaghela Arjunadeva of Gujarat. He 
also subdued Singeya of Kummata, (in Bellary 
district). His commander Tikkana raided 
Dwarasamudra in 1276 and the Santara prince of 
Hosagunda became a tributary of the Sevunas. 

Alla-ud-din Khilji invaded Devagiri and col- 
lected a large booty in 1296. But Ramachandra 
warred twice against Hoysala Ballala III (in 1301 
and 1304) and only got himself emaciated. Malik 
Kafur invaded Devagiri in 1307 and took 
Ramachandra captive to Delhi. Later he agreed to 
be feudatory of the Sultan and got himself releas- 
ed. He helped Malik Kafur during his raids over 
Orangal and Dwarasamudra. Ramachandra died 
in 1312. Saint Jnaneswar composed his Marathi 
work, Jnaneswari during his rule. 

Ramachandra’s son Singhana III ruled for 
some time and later when he tried to free himself 
from his survilance to Delhi, Malik Kafur had him 
killed in 1313. Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of 
Ramachandra, tried to revive Sevuna rule, but was 
killed in his war against the Delhi Sultan in 1318. 
We find a record of Mallugi III, Son of Singhana 
III, ruling as a feudatory of the Delhi Sultan 
in 1314. This is the last mention of a Sevuna 
ruler. 


Administration: 


Having been the Feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas of Kalyana, the 
Sevunas continued the administrative traditions of 
their former overlords. 

The Sevuna rulers had a large cabinet and many 
ministers held their positions hereditarily, as in the 
case of Lakshmidhara and his son Changadeva. 
Mahamatya, considered as the revenue minister by 
Dr. Altekar, Sandhivigrahi or the foreign 
minister, Koshadhikari or the chief treasurer, were 
some of the members of the cabinet. There were 
various senior officials, perhaps with the cabinet 
rank, like the bahattaraniyogadhipati or an 
officer-in-charge of 72 departements, Sarvadhikari, 
perhaps the administrative supervisor, 
srikaranadhipa, perhaps chief accounts officer 
and rajyadhyaksha, or the chief justice. Noted 
scholar Hemadri was a srikaranadhipa. All of- 
ficials were appointed on merit and in many cases 
hereditarily. People of all castes, including the 
sudras were appointed for various positions. 


The kingdom was divided into vishayas and 
Dr. A. V. Narasimha Murthy feels that their 
kingdom had eight vishayas which included 
Kuntala, Tardavadi, Banavasi Karnataka and 
Nalavadi. The mahamandaleswaras or the 
feudatory rulers such as the Rattas of Saundati, 
Sindas of Yerambarage and the Haihayas of 
Morata-300 etc., were allowed to continue. At the 
capitals of these feudatories an imperial officer 
with the designation mahapradhana was posted. 

The vishayas were divided into nadus and they 
_ were big units, having about 1000 villages in them. 
Nadagaunda or Nadaheggade administered the 
unit and collected revenue. These nadus had their 
own public assemblies termed as madus and 
mahanadus, the latter being an assembly of mer- 
chants. But there were smaller madus like 
Masavadi-140 with 140 villages in it and Morata 
Munnuru with 300 villages. 

Towns and cities had an officer called pat- 
tanaswami. There were civic assemblies nakara or 
nagara. Towns had assemblies of merchants called 
mummuridandas, settyguttas and nanadesis. 

The village was looked after by the gaunda or 
prabhu or heggade. Big villages had more than 
one gaunda. The chief of an agrahara village was 
called urodeya. Each village had an assembly con- 
sisting of heads of leading families in that village, 
and these organisations are called 50 vokkalus 
(aivattokkalu) or 60 vokkalus (arvattokalu) and 
so on. 

Land revenue, no doubt, was the chief source of 


royal income and land units like mattaru, nivar- 
tana and kamma are mentioned in records. There 
were profession taxes and tolls on goods in transit. 

Coins like nishka, chaula, haga and kani are 
mentioned in records. Private individuals could 
also issue coins by paying a tax called tanke. 

Veerasaivism and Mahanubhava sect came into 
existence during the period. 

Kamalabhava wrote a Jaina work Santishwara- 
purana in Kannada in the Sevuna court and 
Achanna composed Vardhamana purana. Veera- 
saivsm flourished in the Sevuna empire and great 
literary activity in Kannada in the form of 
Vachana sahitya was witnessed in the contem- 
porary Chalukyan empire during the same period. 
Amugideva, a vachanakara, was a contemporary 
of Singhana II. 

The Architectural monuments of the Sevunas 
are contemporaneous with those of the 
Chalukyas, Hoysalas and the Solankis of Central 
India. The temples at Ambarnath, Balasane, Sin- 
nar, Pedgaon, Satagaon and Lonar, all in present 
Maharashtra, are creations of this period. Their 
temples are small in size as those of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyana with monolithic pillars. Some of their 
temples have northern shikharas with pronounced 
vertical bands and rising as a single tower. Certain 
temples of the period are called Hemadapanthi 
temples and are notable for their plainness of the 
outer walls. The temple of Nilanga in Bidar 
District and the one at Ramtek near Nagpur are 
fine examples of this class. 
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History of Vijayanagara 1336-1565 


Dr. K. G. Vasantha Madhava 


Introduction 


The chapter ‘Vijayanagara’ in the history of 
Karnataka has attracted the attention of the 
students of history. This is mainly due to the rich 
source material and the wide scope for histo- 
rical research. Eminent scholars namely, Late 
Fr. Heras, Saletore B.A., Nilakanta Shastri, 
Dr. Mahalingam, T. V. Walter Spink, Dr. B. S. 
Shastry, Dr. Burton Stein, Dr. Gopal B. R. and 
others have made of Vijayanagara history one of 
the best research fields-qualitatively and quan- 
titatively speaking-in Indian History. The sources 
such as inscriptions, literary works, coins, the 
Portuguese records, the Persian chronicles, above 
all contemporary travellers’ accounts are various 
and all these enable us to know the different 
phases of the Vijayanagara history. The empire 
comprised non-Kannada speaking areas too and 
the culture of the people in these areas has in- 
fluenced the Karnataka culture. Therefore the 
history of Vijayanagara empire has been called a 
synthesis of South Indian culture. 

Despite the existence of rich source material, it 
is a mystery that there are many riddles regarding 
the origin, the role of Vidyaranya and the date of 
the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. The 
problem of the origin of the founders of the em- 
pire gained prominence during the period of the 
struggles of the linguistic formation of states 
(1927-57). On the basis of epigraphic and critical 
study of a few prominent Telugu literary works, 
we presume that the founders of Vijayanagara em- 
pire, Harihara and Bukka, were Kannadigas. In 
the light of the study of a few newly discovered 
sources, we form an opinion that Harihara and 
Bukka distinguished themselves in the military ser- 
vices of Hoysala Ballala III and after the decline 
of the Hoysala empire, these brothers founded the 


Vijayanagara empire. However, it is necessary to 
note here the opinion of Dr. Stein, who says ‘‘the 
political history of the Vijayanagara state is essen- 
tially the age of Telugu military power and glory’’. 

Scholars have refuted the role of Vidyaranya in 
the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. 
However, in view of the following facts such as 
life period of Vidyaranya (1296-1386) and his 
close association with Bukka I and mention of 
Vidyanagara in the place of Vijayanagara in a few 
early inscriptions, we may not easily dispense with 
his role in the foundation of the empire. 

It seems that the foundation of the Vi- 
jayanagara empire extended between the years 
1336 and 1346 A.D. As the Vijayanagara empire 
rose in reaction to the Muslim political forces of 
North India, its rulers distinguished themselves in 
defence of Hindu culture against the onslaughts of 
Islam. As true Hindus, the Vijayanagara emperors 
protected and patronised all religions including 
Islam and Christianity. Vijayanagara, thus, stood 
for all that was the best and noblest in Hindu na- 
tional life and culture. But it is an undeniable fact 
that Vijayanagara empire marks the period of 
conservation and preservation than of creativeness 
and expansion. 


Political History 


The Vijayanagara rule was effective throughout 
the region south of the river Tungabhadra bet- 
ween the periods 1336 and 1565 A.D. From 1565 
to 1646 the Vijayanagara empire was in existence 
but it ceased to be a political force. Between 1336 
and 1565, the Vijayanagara empire was ruled by 
three independent and different dynasties such as 
the Sangamas, the Saluvas and the Tuluvas. It is 
interesting to note that these dynasties were in no 


way connected -with one another. The first dynas- 
ty, Kannadiga by origin, laid the foundation of 
the greatness of the Vijayanagara empire. The 
rulers of the dynasty constantly involved 
themselves in inconclusive wars against the 
Bahmani Sultans whose kingdom was situated 
north of the river Tungabhadra with its capital at 
Gulbarga. The Raichur Doab, the Mudgal Fort 
and Bankapur were the bone of contention bet- 
ween the Vijayanagara and the Bahmani rulers. It 
seems that these wars were waged for the posses- 
_sion of these strategic places. Both the rulers 
kindled and exploited religious sentiment of their 
subjects. 

It is interesting to note that in the course of 
these wars, the Muslim Bahmani Sultans secured 
the active assistance of the Hindu rulers and the 
Hindu Vijayanagara Kings sought the help of the 
Muslim Sultans of Gujarat and Malwa and utilis- 
ed Muslim forces to defeat each other. The 
Raichur Doab (the region between the Krishna 
and the Thungabhadra), the Mudgal Fort and 
Bankapur were tossed between the Vijayanagara 
and the Bahmani Kingdoms. The net results of 
these wars were: the transfer of the capital of 
Bahmani Kingdom from Gulbarga to Bidar, the 
slaughter of innocent people on both sides and the 
confinement of the Bahmani and Vijayanagara 
Kingdoms to the North and South of the river 
Tungabhadra respectively. The extermination of 
the Muslim Kingdom of Madura took place in 
1371 in the reign of Bukka I. It was a striking 
achievement of Vira Kampanna, the son of 
Bukka. It was under Bukka’s direction that the 
capital city of Vijayanagara was _ considera- 
bly enlarged and strengthened. The rulers of 
Vijayanagara spent most of their time in subduing 
the Hindu chieftains of the South. It is curious 
to note that those who bore the brunt of 
Vijayanagara military power were mostly the 
Hindu rulers and not Muslims. The Muslim con- 
tingents in the Vijayanagara armies were responsi- 
ble for at least part of the great early success of 
the Vijayanagara rulers against the Hindu houses 
which they toppled. This is a historical irony. The 
existence of Vijayanagara Kingdom was known to 
Srilanka, Pegu, Burma, China, Persia and 
Arabia. The Italian and Persian travellers, Nicolo 
Conti (1420) and Abdur Razzak (1443) respective- 
ly visited the city Vijayanagara and wrote about 
the grandeur of that city. 

The first Vijayanagara dynasty, the Sangamas, 


was replaced by Telugu-influenced Saluva dynasty 
in 1485. The fall of the Sangam was due to inter- 
nal rather than external problems. Then followed 
intrigues, civil wars and usurpation in the empire 
between 1490 and 1509. Out of the turbulence of 
usurpations and intrigues as often happens in 
history, a transcendental leader ultimately emerg- 
ed. This was Krishnadevaraya (1509-1529), who 
belonged to the Tuluva dynasty. It is said ‘‘Much 
of what remains at Hampi today still is a 
characteristically dynamic reflection of his reign’’. 
He restored the fallen fortune of the Vijayanagara. 
As a military strategist, Krishnadevaraya won 
astounding victory over the Bahmani Sultan, 
Gajapati of Orissa and Ismail Adil Khan of 
Bijapur. He regained Raichur Doab, the Mudgal 
Fort and Bankapur from the Deccani Sultans. He 
effectively enforced the Vijayanagara authority by 
subduing the chieftains of Ummatur, Kalasa, 
Karkala and other potentates in the coastal Kar- 
nataka. His friendly relations with the Portuguese 
helped the expansion of the overseas trade and 
augmented the military forces of the empire. 
However, his alliance with the Portuguese left a 
conflicting legacy. His period was marked by all- 
round cultural activity. Portuguese travellers, 
Barbosa and Paes visited the court of Krishna- 
devaraya and have left graphic descriptions about 
his court and personality. Paes calls him ‘‘A great 
ruler and man of much justice.’’ 
Krishnadevaraya was succeeded by Achutaraya 
(1529-1542). But his rule was a period of foreign 
invasions and internal strifes. Most of his time was 
spent in tackling these problems. Sadashivaraya 
who became the ruler of Vijayanagara in 1543 
A.D. was the last ruler of the Tuluva dynasty. But 
he was a weak and incompetent ruler. This gave 
opportunity for Ramaraya, the son-in-law of 
Krishnadevaraya to come to prominence. He was 
de facto ruler of Vijayanagara. Ramaraya was an 
able commander, good administrator, and tactful 
diplomat. He exploited the dissensions and dis- 
unity among the Deccani Sultans and expanded 
the extent of the empire. As a result of his game of 
politics, the Vijayanagara empire expanded 
beyond the river Krishna. The strong forts like 
Kalyana, Kovilakonda, Ghanapur, Yadgir and a 
few others came under his sway. His policy of 
‘‘divide and dominate’’ aggravated the political 
situation and it turned against him. Most of the 
Deccani Sultans combined against Vijayanagara 
and it led to the battle of Rakkasigi-Tangadi in 
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1565. Although the Vijayanagara forces stoutly 
resisted the Deccani forces, the over-confidence of 
Ramaraya, the desertion of two Muslim con- 
tingents in the Vijayanagara forces to the side of 
the Deccani Sultans and lack of co-ordination 
among different military leaders of the Vijaya- 
nagara forces contributed to the unexpected 
defeat and catastrophe of the great empire and 
Ramaraya. The imperial city Vijayanagara 
became helpless. The enemies mercilessly sacked 
the city and the greatness of the empire was at an 
end. The Vijayanagara rulers continued to rule till 
1646, but they had no Vijayanagara city. They 
ceased to be a political force in South Indian 
Politics. 

The main effect of the battle of Rak- 
kasigi-Tangadi was the power vacuum in South 
India for nearly three hundred years. The 
Adilshahis, the Mughals and the Marathas made 
unsuccessful attempts to fill that vacuum. But it 
was the English who successfully filled the power 
vacuum in South India in the beginnning of the 
nineteenth century. 


Cultural contributions 


It is said that within the framework of Hin- 
duism, the emperors of Vijayanagara established 
efficient administration, preserved the social 
customs, maintained economic stability and 
patronised cultural activities. Further, it is also 
said that all these activities of the Vijayanagara 
rulers glorified Karnataka culture. However, a 
critical study of the contemporary sources 
discloses defects in some of these activities. 
Although the Vijayanagara administration was ef- 
ficient, its efficiency depended upon the com- 
petence and personality of the rulers. In the 
absence of the latter (powerful rulers), the ad- 
ministration degenerated into offical tyranny, 
oppression of the subjects by the officers, disputed 
succession followed by civil wars and commo- 
tions. As a result of these, the people on the 
whole showed indifferent attitudes towards the 
empire. 

In the social organisation, the rulers of Vi- 
jayanagara helped the elders of each community 
to enforce caste regulations as it had to follow 
Purva maryade or ancient regulations. The people 
of all castes were recruited to the military forces 
on the basis of physical efficiency. As a result 
of this, low caste people who possessed 
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physical efficiency had an opportunity to come to 
prominence and subsequently they acquired 
wealth and administrative positions. The com- 
munal differences among different caste people 
often occurred as known from the inscriptions of 
Sravanabelagola, Beluru and Kotesvara dated in 
1368, 1555, 1551 A.D. The study of contemporary 
sources reveals that the acquisition of money by an 
individual determined his social position in the 
social system in the Vijayanagara empire. The 
study of imprecations in the inscriptions suggests 
that there were constant violations of grants to the 
religious institutions by the people. It indicates the 
deterioration of value in the social set up. 

The accounts of the foreign travellers impress us 
that the Vijayanagara empire had attained high 
level of economic prosperity. However, it should 
be noted that these travellers visited prominent 
cities inhabited by officers, rich merchants and 
nobles who depended on the kings. These people 
lived in luxury. The trade and commercial ac- 
tivities of Karnataka expanded under the rule of 
the Vijayanagara Kings. The imperial capital was 
a great centre of world trade. Trade in jewellery 
and precious stone was going on a scale that stun- 
ned the foreign visitors. But the commercial and 
trade activities of the empire were controlled by 
non - Kannadigas, mainly Telugu merchants, the 
Arabs and their agents, the Moppalas and the Por- 
tuguese. Although the Vijayanagara rulers enrich- 
ed the agricultural products by providing irriga- 
tion facilities and by encouraging land formation, 
the conditions of the peasants were miserable. 
Wealth was concentrated in the hands of a few 
nobles and feudal lords. The age-old industry 
flourished and its products met the required needs 
of the people. But those involved in the industry 
were subjected to heavy taxation by the officers. 
Thus the economic life of the Vijayanagara empire 
was characterised by the luxury of the nobles and 
poverty of the people in general. 

The rulers of Vijayanagara left a rich legacy in 
the field of art and architecture. It was their con- 
tributions to art and architectures that made them 
immortal. The rulers evolved a distinct school of 
architecture which used the most difficult material 
with success and were served by a brilliant com- 
pany of sculptors and painters. Enough sculpture 
survives to show its quality. It is said that the Vi- 
jayanagara art was characterised as the supremely 
passionate flowering of the Dravidian style. The 
beautiful stone chariot in the enclosure of Vithala 


temple and the monolithic statues of Narasimha, 
Ganesha at Hampi and Gommata at Karkala and 
various images of the Tirthankaras in the basadis 
in the coastal Karnataka are fine examples of 
Vijayanagara sculpture. Painting also flourished. 
Paintings were made on the ceilings and walls of 
the temples and civil buildings. The celebrated 
examples of the Vijayanagara paintings, so 


far known, are those in some temples at Hampi, 
Annegundi and Lepaksi. 

The Vijayanagara empire has given warning 
lessons to the students of history. Its grandeur 
impressed foreign travellers. Such a magnificent 
empire earned the reputation as a never-to-be- 
forgotten Empire. 
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Post-Vijayanagara History of Karnataka 


Dr. B. Sheik Ali 


The contribution of Karnataka to the 
mainstream of Indian culture has been distinctive, 
especially in the fields of art, architecture, 
literature, music, religion and philosophy. The 
significant role played by Karnataka in medieval 
and modern Indian history may be attributed to a 
variety of factors such as the liberal outlook of its 
rulers, the unique military technology of the 
region, abundance of natural resources, its 
salubrious climate and the long tradition of good 
administration. The political and cultural glory 
and eminence of Karnataka was a cumulative con- 
sequence of the achievement of its royal dyna- 
sties-the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, the 
Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara_ rulers. The 
subsequent rulers-the Wodeyars, Hyder Ali, Tip- 
pu Sultan, the Commissioners and the Dewans- 
carried forward this tradition and made Kar- 
nataka a model for the whole of India. If history 
may be regarded as a mirror to a country’s 
culture, the pages of Karnataka history shine with 
the brightest aspects of Karnataka’s culture. 

After the end of Vijayanagara rule, the most 
powerful rulers in this region were the Wodeyars. 
They achieved territorial expansion, demonstrated 
their prowess and built up an administrative 
machinery that was to serve as a foundation for 
the future. From the perspective of the continua- 
tion of India’s ancient cultural traditions, 
Karnataka became the logical successor to the 
Vijayanagara rulers. The true origins of the 
Wodeyars remain shrouded in a mystery. Some 
known details about them are that the dynasty 
belongs to the lunar lineage, and that it has con- 
nections with the Yadavas of Dwaraka, who claim 
descent from legendary Shri Krishna. One tradi- 
tional account has it that two brothers, Vijaya and 
Krishna, migrated south and took the title of 


Wodeyars after their exploits which comprised the 
rescuing of the princess of a dependent territory, 
known as Hadinadu in present Nanjanagudu, the 
decimation of her enemies and finally marriage 
with her! This is the usual account advanced to ex- 
plain the origins of the Wodeyar family. However, 
what really took place must have been a struggle 
for power. It is likely that many Chieftains 
and vassals must have engaged in a continuous- 
internecine warfare for supremacy. Such 
developments were not confined to the north. 
What really happened was that one vassal who 
emerged triumphant in this struggle due to a com- 
bination of prowess and luck, managed to expand 
his territory and successfully established a new 
royal dynasty. Therefore, the story of the rescuing 
of a maiden is difficult to accept as history. Rely- 
ing on old stories, Wilkes first made current this 
version. Later, scholars like Rice followed this ac- 
count. However, it seems best to regard the 
originator of this dynasty as a son of the soil. 


The First Rulers 


The first ruler of this lineage was Vijaya. He 
ruled from 1399 to 1423 under the name of 
Yaduraja. His successors were Hirebettada 
Chamaraja the First (1423-58), Timmaraja the 
First (1458-78) and Hire Chamaraja the Second 
(1478-1513). Hire Chamaraja was also known as 
the ‘‘Six Fingers’’ because he had six fingers for 
both his hands. Later one of the rulers, Bola 
Chamaraja (1571-76), shifted his head-quarters to 
present Mysore and built there a fortress. This 
centre acquired prominence and fame during the 
time of Raja Wodeyar (1578-1617). He extended 
his territory. His chief achievement was to wrest 
Shri Rangapatna from Tirumala, a deputy of 


Vijayanagara and to shift his Capital from 
Mysore to Shri Rangapatna in 1610. From 1610 to 
1797, Shri Rangapatna played an important part, 
not only in the history of Karnataka, but also in 
the history of India as a whole. As the first promi- 
nent ruler of the Wodeyar dynasty, Raja Wodeyar 
made his name by getting conferred on himself the 
title of ‘‘Mysore Raja’’ by the Vijayanagara ruler, 
Venkata the Second, creating the new office of 
Dalavai, inaugurating the tradition of celebrating 
regularly the Dasara Festival, granting of large- 
_ scale gifts to temples and establishment of orderly 
administration. His successor, Chamaraja V 
(1617-37), was another famous ruler of this 
dynasty. He was not merely a patron of arts and 
literature, but he himself was a writer and he is 
- credited to have written a Kannada version of 
Valmiki’s Ramayana under the title, ‘‘Chamara- 
jakotivilasa’’. The next ruler, .Kantheerava I 
(1638-59), also deserves notice. He met bravely 
the challenge of. Mughal territorial expansionism. 
Aurangazeb extended the boundaries of the 
Mughal empire in the Deccan for the first time 
during his vice royalty over the Deccan. In 1638, 
the Sultan of Bijapur sent Shivaji’s father, Rahaji, 
and Ranadut Khan, to capture Shri Rangapatna. 
This attempt did not succeed. Similar attempts 
were made by the chieftains of Madura, Ikkeri 
and Nagamangala. Narasaraja not only repulsed 
these invasions, but he also organised counter- 
offensive, and extended his territory further. He 
also wrested from Magadi Kempe Gowda a 
number of places-Kaveripura, Halpapura, Bet- 
tadapura, Periyapattana, Arakalagudu, Kunagal, 
Ratnagiri, Dannakayanakote, Satyamangala, 
Hosur and Yalahanka. He established a mint in 
Shri Rangapatna, built a temple for Narasimha- 
swami inside the fort and got dug a canal. 
He was followed by Dodda Devaraja (1659-73) 
who made further contributions. It was during his 
reign that one thousand steps were built to the 
Chamundi Hill and a number of choultries, 
resting houses and tanks were built. The reign at- 
tracted a French visitor, Falcon, who came to 
Mysore from Talacheri and attended the royal 
court. He was the first European to visit the court. 


Chikkadevaraja 


Chikkadevaraja was one of the most important 
rulers (1673-1704) who developed Mysore into a 
powerful kingdom in South India. He fought the 


Shahi rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda and the 
Marathas, who had joined forces. The Shahis and 
the Marathas had subjected Mysore to their 
political machinations. Chikkadevaraja used his 
political skill to forge an alliance with the Mughals 
to defeat them. The camping of the Marathas near 
Bangalore, which was an estate of Shahaji, posed 
a grave threat to Mysore. First, Chikkadevaraja 
conquered one by one the smaller territories by 
force. He resisted successfully Shivaji’s attack on 
Shri Rangapatna in 1675. It constituted a great vic- 
tory for him, because it was no less than a victory 
over the most skillful military leader of the time. 
He was so elated at this victory that he took for 
himself the title of ‘‘Apratima Veera’’ (The Un- 
paralleled Hero). He also frustrated the efforts of 
the Bijapur Sultans to occupy his territory. After 
Shivaji’s death, Chikkadevaraja used his ingenui- 
ty to capture Bangalore from Ekoji in 1687. When 
Aurangazeb made fierce attacks against Shahi 
Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda and the 
Marathas, Chikkadevaraja had the political 
astuteness to side with the Mughals. In 1699, he 
took the important step of sending an ambassador 
to the Mughal court. In response, Aurangazeb 
conferred on him the title of ‘‘Jagadeva’’ (Lord of 
the World). This title was incorporated in the 
royal signet and was used in all royal documents. 
Aurangazeb also gave him an ivory crown. Chik- 
kadevaraja was known not only for his political 
acumen, but also for his administrative ability. 
His administrative innovations included the 
systematic division of the administration into 
Athara (eighteen) offices. This enabled him to 
build up a centralised and efficient system. 
Through it he was able to collect so much revenue 
that he acquired the title ‘‘Navakoti Narayana’”’ 
(Lord of Nine Crores). He succeeded in elimi- 
nating corruption, promoted commerce and indu- 
stry, regulated taxes and duties and thus 
proved himself one of the best rulers of 
Mysore. 

Unfortunately, his successors were not as 
capable as he was. After his death, disorder set in, 
and the central power was seized by the com- 
manders. The Mughals exploited this situation 
and invaded Mysore in 1705. The ruler at that time 
had to pay the Mughals one crore rupees to make 
peace with them. The period from 1714 to 1760 is 
regarded as the reign of the Dalavais (Com- 
maders). This situation was not unique to Mysore 
and it prevailed all over India at this time. This 
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plight of Mysore continued till the emergence of 
Hyder Ali. 


Hyder Ali: 


Hyder Ali came on the historical stage at the 
time when the Mughals, the Marathas and the 
British were involved in a conflict of interests. He 
played a key role in the contemporary power 
politics. As a result, he was able to transform 
Mysore, then a little Kingdom, into a powerful 
political system. Hyder was born in 1721 in 
Budikoti in Kolar district. He first became an of- 
ficer in the army of the Dalavai of Mysore, Nan- 
jaraja. At the behest of Nanjaraja, he went to the 
rescue of the Carnatic Nawabs to Talacheri and 
fought Chanda Saheb and the French. Hyder 
played a central role in these wars and thus gained 
first-hand experience in the European techniques 
of warfare. After the death of Chanda Saheb, the 
Carnatic Nawab went back on his promise to hand 
over Tirichinapalli to Nanjaraja. This started off a 
war between Mysore and Madras. Nanjaraja join- 
ed the French and defied the British. The ensuing 
war lasted for four years, from 1751 to 1755. 
Hyder took part in this war. Taking out surrep- 
tiously large quantities of gold and ammunition, 
Hyder managed to build an army of his own. But 
this war turned out to be a great blow to Nanjara- 
ja. His wealth dissipated and his army became 
debilitated. It was in this situation that Hyder 
came to the help of Nanjaraja and loaned him a 
large sum of money. In exchange, Hyder acquired 
the right to collect the revenues of some Taluks. 
When the Marathas invaded Mysore, Hyder 
counselled Nanjaraja to resist them instead of 
making peace with them by paying them a huge 
sum of money. The task of fighting the invader 
was entrusted to Hyder himself. He carried out his 
task successfully and he pushed back the 
Marathas. In recognition of his contribution, 
Hyder was given the further right to collect the 
revenues from some more Taluks. This pattern of 
events came to be repeated frequently. The result 
was that most of Mysore territory came under the 
control of Hyder. Hyder became the real ruler, 
while Nanjaraja remained a mere nominal sovereign. 
Nanjaraja succeeded in gaining the support of 
Hyder’s secretary, Khande Rao, and with his help 
deprived Hyder of his office. But this proved to be 
a short-lived success. Hyder was able to recover 
his losses through his political skill, courage and 
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bravery and eventually he crowned himself the 
sole ruler of Mysore. 

After consolidating his territory, Hyder turned 
his attention towards expansion. After obtaining 
the Sanad (legal instrument) from Basalat Jung of 
Hyderabad, he assumed the Nawabship of Sira and 
annexed Hoskote, Doddaballapura, Penugonde, 
Nandidurga, Rayadurga and Harpanahalli. Over- 
running the coastal part of Karnataka, from Hon- 
navar in the north to Mangalore in the south, he 
conquered and annexed in 1763, the rich kingdom 
of Bidnur. Close on the heels of this victory, he 
conquered Malabar in 1766 and he thus became 
master of the entire land between Mangalore and 
Cochin. Hyder’s success in rapid territorial ex- 
pansion produced jealousy in his neighbours, 
especially the Marathas, the British and the 
Nizam. These three powers entered into an 
alliance against Hyder. This led to the First 
Mysore War from 1767 to 1769. The causes for 
this war are very odd and they reflect the political 
confusions of the time. The trouble began when 
the British started to annex the territory known as 
the Northern Sircars. This area had belonged to 
the Nizam and the Nizam invited the support of 
Hyder against the British. Anticipating such a 
move, the British earlier sent an emissary to 
Hyderabad and managed to win over the alliance 
of Nizam. They assured the Nizam that they 
would make good his loss of the Sircars by giving 
him a portion of Mysore. Around this time, the 
Marathas under the leadership of Pashwe 
Madhava Rao were preparing to organise an inva- 
sion of Mysore. Hyder realised the magnitude of 
the situation created by the combined hostility of 
three neighbours. He exercised his political 
wisdom in forging an immediate Peace Treaty 
with Madhava Rao. He also succeeded in gaining 
the support of the wavering Nizam. As a result, 
the Nizam turned against the British. Thus 
neutralising the two allies, Hyder had to confront 
only the British. This two-year War turned out 
eventually to Hyder’s advantage. Hyder was at the 
doors of the British when he reached Madras in 
1769 and he forced the British to enter into a trea- 
ty, on his own terms. After the Plassey, this was 
the first occasion on which an Indian ruler showed 
an upper hand over the British. 

The Madras Treaty had far-reaching conse- 
quences for the History of India as a whole. In the 
first place, it fuelled the Maratha fire of jealousy. 
Secondly, it prompted the emergence of Parlia- 


mentary control over the East Indian Company, 
leading to the Regulating Act. 

The Second Mysore War (1780-84) dealt a 
_ serious blow to British ambitions in India. Under 
Colonel Bailey, the entire Madras army was 
decimated at the fierce battle of Palilore. Bailey 
was taken a prisoner. The hero of the Buxar bat- 
tle, Sir Hector Munro found it necessary to throw 
away the guns in the Kanchipuram lake, fleeing 
for his very life. The Madras Government at 
White Hill was disbanded. But in the middle of 
_ this War, Hyder died in December 1782. His son, 
Tippu, succeeded him. Hyder has been rightly 
regarded as among the most politically astute, 
brave, and attractive rulers in 18th century India. 
Though an illiterate, he was endowed with an in- 
credible memory. He was an expert in statesman- 
ship and war. Indeed, under his leadership, the 
Mysore army became a model for the rest of India 
in the field of warfare. An Englishman, Alexander 
Day, has paid the following tribute to Hyder: 
**_... He had created in us the fear that he had 
winged horses which could fly over our 
walls!....’’ Hyder’s two signal achievements 
were: to halt successfully the march of the British 
in South India, and the unification of the territory 
of Karnataka. 


Tippu Sultan 


From the perspective of offering powerful 
resistance to the British, Tippu’s reign was brief, 
but no less significant for it. Tippu considered the 
British as his worst enemies and regarded it as his 
duty to throw them out of India. He was ready to 
sacrifice his very life in this cause. His life’s motto 
seems to have been, ‘‘It is better to live one day 
like a lion than to drag on insipidly for a hundred 
years!’’. Another great aim he set for himself was 
to promote the welfare of his subjects. He en- 
couraged commerce and industry, reformed his 
administration and introduced innovations in 
coinage and the calendar. He also established a 
navy. Thanks to his efforts, Mysore was trans- 
formed into a prosperous and progressive land. 
Tippu was born in 1750 in Jeevanhalli in Kolar 
district. He became well-versed in all departments 
of education, then prevalent. Early in life, he par- 
ticipated in the political conferences of his father. 
He also took part in the First and Second Mysore 
Wars. It was Tippu who inflicted a serious blow to 

Brillie and Brightwhite. After the death of Hyder 


in mid-war, Tippu carried on successfully the Se- 
cond Mysore War. He showed great political skill 
in working out the Mangalore Treaty with the 
British in 1784, which gave the British nothing. 
Warren Hastings was provoked to comment on 
this Treaty thus ‘‘It is a humiliating agreement’’. 

After the Second Mysore War, Tippu had to 
engage in an armed conflict with the Marathas and 
the Nizam during 1786-87. Tippu proved superior 
to his enemies in the conflict. This war concluded 
with the Treaty of Gajendragad. At that time, 
Tippu pleaded with the Marathas and the Nizam 
that they should all ally against the British. But he 
could not persuade them to see reason. Denied 
local support in his anti-British efforts, Tippu had 
to seek support outside the country, from France, 
Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan. Tippu had two 
supreme objectives in dealing with foreign na- 
tions. The first was to seek their political and 
military support in his struggle against the British. 
The second was to develop commerce and industry 
with their aid, including the importation of 
foreign technology. Karnataka was then known 
(also now) for such commercial products as pep- 
per, cardamom, sandalwood, ivory, silk, co- 
conut, tobacco and elephants, among others. 
These commanded great demand in foreign 
markets. Tippu wanted to eliminate middlemen 
and do commerce and trade directly with foreign 
buyers. He was successful in establishing direct 
commercial links with China, Turkey, Muscat, 
Tegu, Armenia, Ormuz and Kutch. In 1784, Tip- 
pu despatched an emissary to Constantinople to 
acquire political and military support from the 
Sultan of Turkey. But, unfortunately for him, 
Turkey was then itself in grave difficulty. It was in 
fear of Russian aggression and this prompted it to 
seek British support. This prevented Turkey from 
cutting loose its linkage with the British. However, 
Tippu failed in his efforts. Hence he had to turn to 
France. In 1787, he sent an ambassador to Paris. 
But embroiled in her own internal turmoils, 
France was in no position to go to the assistance of 
a power so far away, especially through military 
support. 

Tippu was forced to wage another war with the 
British. The immediate cause of this conflict was 
the erection of defensive walls in disputed areas by 
the ruler of Travancore. Tippu wanted the walls to 
be removed. But the Raja of Travancore, leaning 
on his alliance with the British, refused to oblige 
Tippu. The British came to the aid of the Raja. At 
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this time, the Nizam and the Marathas joined 
hands with the British with the hope of taking fer- 
tile areas from Mysore. They had to engage in a 
prolonged conflict to deal a really serious blow to 
Tippu. The Company’s Governor-General, Lord 
Cornwallis himself came down from Calcutta to 
command the forces against Tippu. When they 
found it impossible to vanquish Tippu, despite a 
number of battles, Cornwallis made a surprise 
attack on Shrirangapattna at midnight on 
6 February 1792. While Tippu was preparing 
for a peace agreement, Cornwallis was busy 
preparing for the siege of the Capital. As a result 
of the battle, the Shri Rangapattna Treaty was 
made. By the terms of this agreement, Tippu lost 
half his territory. He had to give the British three 
crore rupees as compensation. He had to pledge 
his two sons to the British until such time as he 
fulfilled the terms of this Treaty. This was the first 
fatal blow to the kingdom, which Hyder had built 
up patiently and by stages. 

The next seven years of Tippu’s reign were 
preoccupied with the problem of making good the 
war losses, consolidation of his personal political 
position and staging of a general recovery from 
the ravages of the wars. After 1792, the political 
situation took a radically different turn. In 1795, 
the Nizam suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
Marathas in the Kardla battle. As all his efforts to 
gain the support of the British failed, the Nizam 
had to turn once again to Tippu. Tippu tried to get 
the help of the French commander Raymond with 
an army of 14,000. At this time, France was under 
the rule of Napoleon. The global enmity between 
the French and the English encouraged Tippu to 
hope for French intervention in India in his sup- 
port. A huge French army was believed camping 
in Mauritius and Tippu believed the story that 
this army would come to his help. To obtain its 
support, Tippu sent off an emissary to France. 
But all that Tippu could gain was a letter from 
Napoleon. Napoleon’s eastward march had been 
held up by his defeat in Syria. As a result, Tippu’s 
contact with Napoleon yielded no tangible result. 
Tippu was looking forward hopefully to the inva- 
sion by Jaman Shah of Afghanistan to put the 
Moghals back in power. The British managed to 
halt the movement of Jaman Shah from Kabul to 
Lahore through political diplomacy. The Gover- 
nor of Bombay, Duncan, who was aware of the in- 
tense hostility between Iran and Afghanistan, 
which were respectively representing the Shia and 
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Sunni Islamic sects, advised Wellesley to send a 
Shia by name Mehdi Ali Khan from Lucknow to 
the court of Iran’s ruler, Baba Khan. The idea 
behind this move was to invade western 
Afghanistan during the absence of Jaman Khan. 
When the Iranians were invading western 
Afghanistan, Jaman Khan had to rush back to his 
country to drive the enemy out. In the final up- 
shot, Tippu’s plan miscarried. In the meantime, 
the British made an alliance with the Nizam and 
attacked Tippu. The Marathas, however, did not 
join them. In the resulting conflict, the Fourth 
Mysore War, Tippu offered fierce resistance to 
the British, but the overall situation was against 
him Tippu embraced death on the battle-field, 
fighting for his motherland. 


Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar: 


After Tippu’s fall, the British restored the old 
Mysore dynasty by installing Krishnaraja III as 
the ruler and Purnayya as the Dewan. When Pur- 
nayya resigned from his position in 1811, the ruler 
took upon himself the responsibility for govern- 
ment. His twenty-year reign, from 1811 to 1830, 
was not known for any political achievement, but 
it made its mark in the cultural field. The hawk- 
eyed Resident kept close watch on the king’s ac- 
tivities. The feudal landlords were trying to exert 
pressure on the system. The reign was significantly 
handicapped by a combination of three cir- 
cumstances-the incompetence of the king’s 
counsellors, the frequent interference of the Resi- 
dent in the internal affairs of the kingdom and 
the obdurateness of the feudal landlords. The 
climax came in 1831 when the King was forced to 
surrender his political control to the British. For 
the next half a century, that is, upto 1881, the 
British ruled Mysore through their Commis- 
sioners. As already noted, Mummadi Krishnaraya 
Wodeyar’s rule made significant contribution in 
the field of culture. In particular, he patronised 
literature and the arts. His court was studded with 
poets, scholars, musicians and astrologers. The 
king was himself the author of many works. It was 
in this period that forms of literature like the short 
story and the novel received special encourage- 
ment. The king donated liberally to cultural, 
educational and religious institutions. To promote 
English education, the king opened a school 
in 1833. In 1866, another school, known as 
the Maharaja’s High School was started. He 


established a hospital in Mysore, which provid- 
ed the modern Western type of medical treat- 
ment. He made special donation to the temples 
in Sivaganga, Melkote and Nanjanagudu. After 
a long rule, (30 years as a real ruler and 38 


years as a nominal ruler) Mummadi Krishnaraja 
died in 1868. 


The Commissioners’ Regime 


After Mummadi Krishnaraja, the reins of 
Government went into the hands of the British- 
appointed Commissioners. To begin with, the 
number of Commissioners was two. In 1834, it 
was reduced to one. From 1834 to 1861, Mark 
Cubbon, the lonely Commissioner, introduced 
progressive reforms in almost every field. Like 
Major Wilkes, Cubbon also hailed from the Isle of 
Mann. He was the son of a clergyman. He came to 
India in his sixteenth year in 1801, to join Wilkes’ 
Residency. Cubbon was a conservative and tradi- 
tionalist in his political views, but he was sharp in 
intelligence, endowed with administrative knack 
and immense industry. He simplified the ad- 
ministrative procedure to make it more efficient, 
removed the restraints on commercial and in- 
dustrial activities, freed the peasants from the ex- 
ploitation by officials, re-structured the land 
revenue system and the system of taxation, in- 
troduced the ryotwari system of cultivation, made 
full use of the natural resources of the state, and 
established an effective system of law and order. 
In short, he succeeded in raising the administrative 
standards of the State to the highest levels. The 
first twentyone years of his rule (1834-1856) 
belong to what is called the Non-Regulation 
period, and the next eight years (1856-1862) come 
under the transitional period. The fifty years 
of the Commissioners’ rule is_ traditionally 
divided into three periods - the preparatory 
period, the transitional period and the reforms 
period. 

In the first phase of the Non-regulation period, 
the supervision of Mysore administration was en- 
trusted to the Madras Government for a while. 
This phase is referred to as the paternal phase, 
because it did not aim at bringing about any 
reform. It was concerned only with a better 
management of the existing situation. Cubbon 
devoted a major part of his time and attention to 
the problem of re-structuring the land revenue 
system. The mode of revenue payment was changed, 


from one of kind to one of money. The ryotwari 
system was encouraged. The entire land area 
was accurately measured. The duties on iron, 
steel, cattle, arecanut, pepper, coffee, cardamom 
and tobacco were removed. Judicial courts were 
established. Cubbon took the subject of Temple 
administration under his direct control. He in- 
troduced notable reforms in Jahagir and Inam 
lands. He encouraged the Europeans to take keen 
interest in the culitvation of coffee plantations and 
production of forest items. 

In the second stage of transition (1856-62), 
judicial Commissioners were appointed, reducing 
the work of the other Commissioners. A separate 
department was set for public works. In the same 
way, a department of education was also started. 
The taxation system was modernised. The ad- 
ministrative system was substantially changed. 


‘The territory was divided into three parts. A 


separate department for accounts and audit was 
set up. A comprehensive law regulating the mat- 
ters relating to the revenue system and the 
judiciary, came into force. Cubbon who had 
wrought significant and progressive reforms in the 
fields of agriculture, business and trade, finances, 
police, jail, transportation, tanks and roads, died 
in 1861, after leaving an imperishable imprint on 
the administrative system of the State. 

In the third, Regulation period (1863-1881), the 
most prominent name is that of L.B. Bowring 
(1862-70). He brought about radical reforms in 
land distribution. For this purpose, he set up a 
special Inam Commission. He promoted the cause 
of education and he also established munici- 
palities for town government. In the meanwhile, 
the ruler himself was actively engaged in the 
restoration of his power and status. The ruler was 
aware that after 1857 the British were going out of 
the way to help the native states. In 1865, the ruler 
adopted as his son, the two year old Chamarajen- 
dra who, therefore, became his successor. To plead 
the case of Mysore, Rawlson was deputed to 
England in 1866. It seems that J.S. Mill also 
argued in favour of restoring the ruler to his posi- 
tion. In 1867, Lord Cranborne announced his 
decision that when the adopted ‘son came of age, 
he should be restored as the ruler. This happened 
during the Prime Ministership of Disraeli. During 
the interim period, the administration was en- 
trusted to a Commissioner. The old ruler had the 
consolation that at least his adopted son would 
become a ruler. 
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The Post-dependent Karnataka 
(1881-1940) 


In 1881, when Chamarajendra was eighteen, the 
British took control of the State, using the legal 
Doctrine of Lapse. However, all the existing laws 
continued, but any further changes in the ad- 
ministrative system had to receive the assent of the 
Viceroy. C. Rangacharlu became the first Dewan 
under the new dispensation. To assist him, there 
was a council of two members. Rangacharlu had 
been earlier in the service of the Madras Govern- 
ment. He had been invited to Mysore by Bowring 
in 1868 in connection with the clearing of the debts 
incurred by the old ruler. The two members of the 
Council were Tambu Chetty and Poorna Krishna 
Rao. The most notable occurrence during 
Rangacharlu’s administration was the establish- 
ment of the People’s Representative Assembly in 
August 1881. This was the first such institution in 
any native State. The policies of the Government 
received popular sanction in this body. This was a 
part of the Mysore administrative system till In- 
dependence. A system was in practice by which 
after Dasara the representatives of the landlords 
and businessmen/merchants met annually into an 
Assembly in Mysore. The function of this body 
was to highlight the grievances and opinions of the 
people. In the beginning, it had 144 members 
nominated by the Government. After 1885, repre- 
sentatives were elected by the local bodies and 
municipalities. The election system was initiated in 
1890. The strength of this Assembly was 144 in 
1881 and it rose to 154 in 1883, 183 in 1884, 198 in 
1885 and 279 in 1886. As the membership ex- 
panded, its activities also expanded. The Govern- 
ment and the Assembly were united in catering to 
the needs of the public. But there was no real shar- 
ing of power between the Government and the 
Assembly. Thus the Assembly, despite its 
usefulness, remained essentially a debating forum. 

After the death of Rangacharlu in 1883, Sir 
K. Seshadri Iyer was appointed Dewan. He was in 
office for 18 years (1883-1901). Originally from 
Palghat, he was a very intelligent and able person. 
W. W. Hunter had this to say about Seshadri: 
**_..Seshadri Iyer is a person who had donated his 
brains to Herbert Spencer and his heart to God, 
Brahma!’’ Many useful things were done during 
his regime, especially in regard to revenue system, 
literature, medicine, engineering and other educa- 
tional fields, railways, irrigation, mining, survey, 
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water supply, drainage, municipal government, 
industrial and agricultural exhibitions, health ser- 
vices and insurance. When Chamaraja Wodeyar 
died in 1894, his son, Nalmadi Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar (1894-1940) came to throne. As he was 
at the time only nine years old, his mother 
Vanivilasa became the regent. He took control of 
the kingdom fully in 1902 when he came of age. 
The cultured and enlightened rulers made Mysore 
into a model State. P. N. Krishna Rao became the 
Dewan in 1901. After him, in 1906 V. P. Madhava 
Rao, who was a descendant of the great Purnayya, 
became the Dewan. He established the Legislative 
Council. Among his reforms were the introduc- 
tion of merit-competition system for civil service 
recruitment, rules for the appointment of 
Amildars, training for treasury work, revival of 
the village panchayat system, use of Kannada in 
the deliberations of the Assembly and the Council, 
cattle shows, horse shows, higher irrigation, 
veterinary department, a Krishna Bank, co- 
operative institutions, the Kaveri electricity pro- 
ject, the installation of the steam tram in Shimoga 
and light railway in Chikkamagalur. After 
Madhava Rao, Anand Rao became the Dewan 
(1909-1912). But the most memorable was the 
record of the next Dewan. : 

A former Chief Engineer of Mysore, Sir 
M. Vishveshwariah must be considered one of the 
greatest Dewans of Mysore. He took office in 
1912 and held it upto 1918. Under his leadership, 
Mysore achieved progress in every field. He 
should be celebrated as the architect of the 
modern, industrial Mysore. He started the work 
of laying a railway line between Mysore and 
Arasikere, made a new agreement with the Kolar 
Gold Fields Company, and planned the famous 
Kannambadi dam. Other notable achievements 
during his time were: the starting of the jury 
system, district and taluk level conferences to 
chalk out their development programmes and 
economic conferences. Other achievements in- 
clude the starting of the Mysore Bank in 1913, the 
Sandalwood Soap Factory, the Sandalwood Fac- 
tory, the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the 
Bhadravati Iron Factory, the Agricultural School, 
centre for Silk Research, the Mysore University, 
research centres for paddy and sugarcane, im- 
provements in road-making, water supply, the 
drainage project and a Technical Institute in 
Mysore. In 1917 he allocated a sum of one lakh 
rupees for scholarships and assistance to students 


belonging to backward and weaker sections. It is 
no exaggeration to claim that it was a golden age 
in the history of Mysore. 

Vishveshwariah retired in 1918 and he was suc- 
ceeded by Kantaraj Urs (1918-24). After him 
Sir A. R. Bannerji became the Dewan for a short 
period (1924-26). He was succeeded by another 
distinguished Dewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, who had a 
long stint (1926-40). After Vishveshwariah, Mirza 
_Ismail was the most distinguished and successful 
_ Dewan of Mysore. He continued the work of his 

predecessors and led Mysore to become a highly 
modernised and industrialised state in India. He 
gave particular attention to the beautification 
of the State and its cities and towns. He was 
a highly cultured, polished, soft-spoken person, 
endowed with a keen intelligence. During his time, 
constitutional reforms, political awakening, 
round table conferences, agricultural reforms, 
commercial expansion took place. He improved 
the economic position of the State. Among his 
other notable achievements were: the cut-back of 
the State subsidy to the Centre from 35 lakhs to 
10.5 lakhs, the establishment of a Trade Commis- 
sion in London, a new agreement with the Gold 
Mine Company, expansion of the Bhadravati Iron 
Factory, the setting up of the Irwin (now 
Vishveshwariah) Institute, electrification of towns 
and villages, weaving, irrigation and the railways. 
He established a sugar factory, revised the land ti- 
tle deeds, started industrial projects and paid 
great attention to public health and rural develop- 
ment. Through such work, he earned the reputa- 
tion of being a wise and far-sighted Dewan. 
After the death of Nalwadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
in 1940, Mirza Ismail tendered his resignation in 
1941. The death of the Maharaja and the resigna- 
tion of Mirza Ismail signalled the end of a glorious 
era in the history of the State. Thereafter, 
Jayachamaraja Wodeyar ruled the State upto 1947. 


Karnataka Unification 


Under the Vijayanagara Empire, almost the 
whole of Karnataka came under a single ad- 
ministration. Yet even at that time, parts of 
Karnataka were held by the Bahmani Sultans. 
After the fall of Vijayanagara, for over two cen- 
turies, Karnataka was fragmented between the 
provincial governors, feudal chieftains, the 
Mughals and the Marathas. Under Hyder and Tip- 
pu, Karnataka was once again unified under a 
common rule, but this lasted only for forty years. 
The British divided the region into many 
fragments, dictated by their political and military 
exigencies. They divided South India into three 
linguistic territories-Marathi, Telugu and Tamil. 
However, towards the close of the 19th century, 
many felt that, if all the Kannada-speaking people 
were to be united under a common administra- 
tion, they would develop a feeling of oneness and 
achieve progress. When the Indian National Con- 
gress accepted the policy of forming the linguistic 
States, the hopes and aspirations of the Kannada 
people were revived. At long last, on the recom- 
mendation of the States Reorganization Commis- 
sion, the dream of the Kannada people became a 
reality on Ist November 1956. This was the result 
of half a century of agitation involving great 
labour and sacrifice. The unification of Karnataka 
must be counted the most important achievement 
of Kannada people in the modern period. A small 
territory of merely nine districts expanded into 
one consisting of nineteen districts, becoming two 
and a half times larger than it was earlier. In 
November 1973, Mysore was re-named Karnataka. 
Ever since it was formed in 1956, Karnataka has 
been on a progressive path, and today it occupies a 
position of pride and honour within the Indian 
federal system. 


Translation: Dr. K. RAGHAVENDRA RAO 
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Karnataka Dynasties which ruled 


S. R. Rao 


The dynasties of Karnataka origin that ruled 
over the territories outside the present political 
boundaries of the Karnataka State made substan- 
tial contribution to the material and spiritual pro- 
_ gress of the people. Their religious tolerance was 
exemplary and the patronage they gave to men of 
art and letters and to philosophers and scientists 
resulted in an all-round development of the coun- 
try. The three-tier administration with grama 
(village) as the basic unit was efficient and 
agriculture, the sheet-anchor of Indian economy, 
was encouraged. Scientific works on agronomy 
were written during the early medieval times. 
Great astronomers and mathematicians flourished 
in the kingdoms ruled by Karnataka dynasties, 
while architecture and sculptural art reflecting the 
ideals and aspirations of the average Indian reach- 
ed new heights of excellence. Works of high 
literary merit were produced, not only by the 
Court poets but also by the enlightened rulers. 


Kadambas in North Kanara 


The Kadambas of Banavasi (Uttara Kannada) 
district were the earliest rulers of Karnataka to 
conquer territory beyond the river Krishna in the 
north and Kaveri in the south. The claims made by 
Mayurasarma (345-360 A.D) in his Chandravalli 
(Chitradurga district) inscription regarding the 
conquest of north, however, remain uncorrobo- 
rated by other evidences. It is Kakusthavarma 
(425-450 A. D), a great warrior as well as poet, 
who spread the influence of the first Karnataka 
dynasty by establishing a matrimonial alliance 
with the Gupta Emperors. After Kadamba 
Ravivarma (500-538 A.D), the son of Mrigesa- 
varma, defeated the Pallavas of Kanchi and 
incorporated the Ucchangi branch of Kadambas 


outside Karnataka 


into that of the Banavasi branch, the Banavasi 
Kingdom was extended up to the Narmada river 
on the one hand and Ajanta on the other. One of 
the branches of Kadambas ruled over Goa but 
continued to be the feudatories of the subsequent 
rulers of Karnataka. 


Chalukyas 


The early Chalukyan rulers who had their 
capital at Badami extended their territory far and 
wide and established two other Kingdoms—one 
in the West and the other in the East. Mangalesa, 
the younger brother of Kirtivarman I, defeated 
Buddha, son of Sankaragana, of the Kalachuri 
Kingdom in 602 A.D. and extended the 
Chalukyan Empire upto the river Kim in South 
Gujarat (E. I. XIII, p. 50) and perhaps further 
beyond up to the river Mahi. On the west coast he 
conquered Revatidvipa, an island fort, 13 km. 
south of Vengurla (Ratnagiri district). Pulakesin II 
subdued the Mauryas of Konkan and took 
Gharapuri (Elephanta island, of Bombay). 
Perhaps Revati, an important naval base, was the 
capital of the Western province. He brought the 
rulers of Lata (South Gujarat) and Malwa under 
his control and defeated Harshavardhana on the 
banks of the Narmada. He also attacked the 
Pallava territory. The Cholas and Pandyas 
became his friends. 


Eastern Chalukyas 


According to the Satara inscription, Vishnuvar- 
dhana I who was ruling the Western province of 
the Chalukyan Kingdom was sent (616-617 A.D) 
to Vengi in the Eastern Province to serve as 
Viceroy. But by 632 A.D. he became independent 


and founded the Eastern Chalukyan Dynasty 
(Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 15), which ruled for nearly five 
centuries in Andhra and neighbouring territories 
and contributed a good deal to the cultural re- 
juvenation and material prosperity of the people. 
The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi continued for 
two hundred years more as the Chalukya-Cholas 
and Chalukyas of Vemulavada. They were suc- 
ceeded by the Chalukyas of Pithapura Yelaman- 
chili, Srikurmam, Vengi and Niravadyapura, thus 
continuing the Chalukya dynasty in small pockets 
up to the 16th century A.D. While Vishnuvar- 
dhana I (A.D. 624-642) was one of the greatest 
warrior kings among the Imperial Chalukyas of 
Vengi who consolidated the territory, his son 
Jayasimha I (A.D. 641-673) fought against 
Pallava Narasimha I. With the overthrowing of 
the Chalukyas of Badami by Dantidurga of the 
Rashtrakuta family, the Eastern Chalukyas had to 
face the onslaught of the Rashtrakutas. Having 
entangled himself in the succession dispute of the 
Rashtrakuta Kingdom, Vishnuvardhana IV (A.D. 
772-808) had to face the army of Dhruva and was 
defeated, but he gave his daughter to Dhruva, 
thereby ensuring peace in his Kingdom. The 
Chalukyan Kingdom of Vengi reached new 
heights of glory under Gunaga Vijayaditya III 
(A.D. 849-892). Though he had to owe allegiance 
to Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha for some time, he 
became independent after the latter’s death and 
defeated Krishna, the Rashtrakuta ruler, who had 
to owe allegiance to him. Chalukya Bhima I (A.D. 
892-921) suffered defeat in the first instance at the 
hands of Rashtrakuta Krishna II, but subsequent- 
ly defeated the latter. During the reign of the suc- 
cessors of Bhima I civil war raised its ugly head. It 
was left to Bhima II (A.D. 934-945) to end the in- 
ternal strife and drive out the Rashtrakutas from 
the Vengi Kingdom. After King Danarnava was 
killed in the battle, an interregnum of Telugu 
Cholas followed (A.D. 973-1000). Once again the 
Chalukyas regained the Kingdom and ruled for 
nearly 73 years, but often with the support of 
Chola rulers. Chalukya dynasty came to an end 
with Vijayaditya VII and the Cholas absorbed 
Chalukyan territory in their Kingdom. 


Chalukyas of Navsari (Gujarat) 


A branch of the Chalukyas of Badami ruled in 
South Gujarat with their headquarters at Navsari. 
The Sendrakas were a feudatory of the Chalukyas. 


Two grants of Sendrakas recently published give 
the genealogy of Kings among whom Nikum- 
bhasakti (A.D. 653-655) and Jayasakti (A.D. 680) 
are famous. After the fall of the Kalachuri 
(Kalachuris of Tripuri in Madhya Pradesh) the 
coastal tract of Gujarat was ruled directly by the 
Chalukyas and the hinterland (desha) by their 
feudatories, namely Sendrakas. One of the 
achievements of the Chalukyas of Navsari is the 
defeat of the Arabs and the credit goes to Avani- 
janasraya Pulakesi. 


The Rashtrakutas in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Malwa 


The Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta (Malkhed in 
Gulbarga district) built one of the most powerful 
empires which extended from South Gujarat, 
Malwa and Baghelkhand upto the Kaveri river. 
Some of the rulers claim to have stormed the im- 
perial capital of the Pratiharas, namely Kanauj. 
The Arab writers refer to Vallabharaja of 
Manyakheta (Balhara of Mankir) as one of the 
four sovereigns of the world entitled to rank with 
the Sovereign of China, the Caliph of Bagdad and 
the Emperor of Constantinople. There is some 
controversy about the origin of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty. But the mention in the Rashtrakuta 
record that ‘‘they (Rashtrakuta Kings) were the 
hereditary chiefs of Lattalur’’ (the modern Latur 
in Osmanabad District of Maharashtra) suggests 
that they spoke Kannada. The word Lattara-uru 
means ‘the town of Lattas’. The name ‘Kannad’, a 
town in Aurangabad district, is also significant. 
Some scholars regard the Rashtrakutas as the 
main branch of a race of Kshatriyas who gave 
their name to the country of Maharashtra. In the 
Chalukyan records they are referred to as Kutum- 
bins (agriculturists). In all probability these chiefs 
held governorships of provinces under the 
Chalukyas and in due course became independent 
with their capital at Latturu. After expanding their 
Kingdom, they shifted the capital to Malkhed. 
The first ruler of the Rashtrakuta dynasty was 
Dantidurga, son of Indra I by a Chalukyan 
princess of Gujarat who overthrew Chalukya 
Kirtivarma II of Badami. 

Besides Gujarat, a part of Malwa also passed 
into the hands of the Rashtrakutas. Krishna | 
overran Lata (South Gujarat) in Circa 750 A.D. 
and extended the Rashtrakuta Kingdom upto the 
banks of the Mahi river. Thus Navsari, Surat, 
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Broach and later on, Kaira district came under 
Rashtrakuta rule of Krishna I, Govinda II and 
Dhruva I. Govinda III, son of Dhruva. handed over 
Lata mandala to his brother Indra III in Circa 808 
A.D. Upto 888 Lata was under the Rashtrakuta 
Branch of Gujarat but subsequently it passed into 
the hands of the Imperial Rashtrakutas 
(Malkhed). Lata mandala had Khetaka (Kaira) in 
Central Gujarat as its capital upto the 10th cen- 
tury A.D. From the Radhanpur copper plate grant 
of Govinda III (V. S. 864 = A.D. 806) it appears 
even Kutch came under Rashtrakuta rule. Dhruva, 
the younger son of Krishna defeated Vatsaraja, 
the Pratihara King of Kanauj, but it was Govinda III 
who established the invincibility of the 
Rashtrakutas. Dhruva’s successor Amoghavarsha 
I (A.D. 815-877) shifted the capital to Malkhed 
and stemmed the tide of the southward advance of 
the Pratihara ruler Bhoja, but the final blow was 
struck by Indra III who defeated Mahipala, the 
Pratihara King. The glory of Rashtrakutas did not 
last long after Indra III who was succeeded by 
Krishna III. Taila, a feudatory of Krishna and 
descendant of the Chalukyas of Badami, overthrew 
the Rashtrakuta dynasty and became the founder 
of the Later Chalukya dynasty of Kalyan 
(Kalyani). 


Chalukyas in Gujarat 


The earliest known Chalukyan King in 
Saurashtra is Kalla who was succeeded by his 
brother Mahalla. Mahalla’s successor was Kalla’s 
son, but his name cannot be made out. All the 
‘three ruled in the latter half of the eighth century. 
The next ruler was Vahukadhavala (early 9th 
cent.) who claims to have defeated the Karnata 
army, which may be the Rashtrakuta army of the 
Deccan. The successors of Vahukadhavala were 
Avanivarman I, Balavarman and Avanivarman II 
‘who defeated Pratihara Mahendrapala I, but was 
himself defeated by Paramara Siyaka II. The 
Abhiras put an end to the Chalukya dynasty in 
Saurashtra in the third quarter of the tenth 
century. 


Chaulukyas 


Though the traditional belief of the Chalukyas 
in regard to their origin is different from that of 
the Chalukyas, it is generally assumed that both 
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originated from the same Chalukya dynasty of 
Karnataka. 

Mularaja I (A.D. 942-994) was the founder of 
the Gujarat branch of the Chalukya dynasty 
which -had as its capital Anahilapura or 
Anahilapattana. He conquered Saurashtra and 
Sarasvatamandala on the bank of the river 
Sarasvati. A river of this name is in North Gujarat 
also. The southern border of Mularaja’s Kingdom 
was attacked by Barappa, a general of Tailapa II, 
Chalukya Emperor. The Chahamanas also attack- 
ed in the north forcing him to conclude a treaty. 
Mularaja’s Kingdom extended from Jodhpur 
in the north to the Sabarmati river in the 
south. 

Barappa, the general of Tailapa II, established 
his supremacy over Lata which had Broach as the 
capital, by defeating the feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas, but could not enjoy the throne for 
long. He lost his life in a battle with the Yuvaraja 
Chamundaraja of Anahilapattana. 

In A.D. 1009-1010 Chamundaraja handed 
over the sovereignty to his second son Durlabhara- 
ja and the latter, in due course, abdicated in favour 
of Bhima. After finding shelter in Kutch in 1025 
A.D., when Mahmud of Ghazni overran 
Saurashtra, he returned and wrested Mount Abu 
from Paramara Dhandhuka. Bhima’s son, in 
alliance with the Chalukyas of Karnata, con- 
quered Malava. He married Mayanalladevi, the 
daughter of Kadamba Jayakesin of Goa. He was 
succeeded by his illustrious son Jayasimha in A.D. 
1094. Jayasimha, who put down the revolt of the 
Barbaras at Sidhpur, assumed the title Siddharaja. 
Siddharaja annexed Bhinnamala (in Rajasthan) 
and won a victory over Chalukya Vikramaditya of 
Kalyani. He was not only a great conqueror but 
also a great builder and patron of art and letters. 
He enlarged the famous Rudramahalaya of 
Sidhpur to its unprecedented dimension and 
embellished it with thousands of sculptures. He 
has to his credit many other temples and the 
famous irrigation tank known as Sahasralinga 
Talao to build which he had employed the Odes 
from Karnataka. On the embankment of this uni- 
que tank fed by a branch of the river Sarasvati 
there stood 1008 miniature shrines. Siddharaja 
established schools for Jyotisha Sastra and Nyaya 
Sastra. The successors of Siddharaja are 
Visaladeva, Sarangadeva and others. The last 
King Karna lost Gujarat in A.D. 1299 to Ulugh 
Khan and Nazrat Khan. 


Yadavas (Sevunas) of Devagiri 
(Daulatabad in Aurangabad District of 
Maharashtra) 


In circa 1190 A.D. the Later Chalukyan 
(Kalyani) Empire broke up into the Kingdom of 
the Sevunas (Yadavas) of Devagiri, the Kakatiyas 
of Warrangal and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. 
While most scholars agree that Sevunas were Kan- 
nadigas belonging to one of the Yadava families 
ruling near Dharwar-Bijapur region, Altekar and 
Bhandarkar point out that the Sevunas (Yadavas) 
were of Maratha origin. The Sevunas moved to 
the north from their original home after finding 
that they could not thrive under the imperial rule. 
As successors of the Later Chalukyas, the 
Sevunas, popularly known as Yadavas, establish- 
ed a powerful Kingdom. Dridhaprahara is the first 
historical person of the Sevuna dynasty. The 


Kingdom was however founded by Bhillama and - 


enlarged later. Under Singhana it became very 
powerful. By constant wars the Sevunas, the 
Kakatiyas and Hoysalas exhausted themselves and 
fell an easy prey to the ambitions of the Sultanate 
of Delhi. The successors of Singhana could not act 
as a bulwark against the invaders, with the result 
that Ala-ud-din Khilji attacked Devagiri (modern 
Daulatabad in Aurangabad district) and forced 
the ruler Ramachandra to pay a heavy tribute. 
This was not only repeated by Malik Kafur in 
A.D. 1306-7 by invading the Yadava territory and 
extracting a tribute, but the sons and son-in-law of 
Ramachandra were brutally murdered. 


Religion (the Age of saints) 


The sordid atmosphere of constant wars and 
turmoil was however relieved by the advent and 
spread of great saints and religious leaders. The 
history of medieval India, in a sense, is the history 
of saints. Chakradhara, originally called 
Haripala, son of Visaladeva and Malhaisa found- 
ed the Mahanubhava movement. Mahanubhava 
means ‘men of great experience’. Chakradhara, 
after enjoying a life of luxury for 25 years realised 
the futility of it and took to the jnanamarga set in 
the Bhagavadgita. He is said to have the darsana 
of Govindaprabhu. According to the 
Mahanubhavas, final release can be attained from 
the accumulation of right knowledge through the 
grace of God and blessings of the Teacher (Guru). 


After Chakradhara the Mahanubhavas organized 
themselves into secret societies. 


Vaishnavism 


Jnanadeva, one of the greatest saint-poets India 
has produced, lived in the Yadava times. He was 
the greatest votary of the cult of Vithala of Pan- 
dharapur and it may be recalled that Jnanadeva ad- 
dresses Vithala as ‘Kanadi’, that is one belonging 
to the Kannada country. He adopted the idea of 
‘Supreme Being (Paramatma) and mutual love 
(Paraspara prema)’. Though Jnanesvari (com- 
positions of Jnanadeva) is highly metaphysical in 
nature, Jnanadeva lays equal emphasis on ethical 
aspects of life. He has supreme faith in devotion 
(bhakti), but attaches equal importance to 
knowledge (Jnana). 


Virasaivism 


Under the great Virasaiva saint Siddharama 
who was a native of Sonnalige in Sholapur district 
of Maharashtra, Virasaivism received a fillip and 
became quite popular. The eminent mathemati- 
cian-astronomer Bhaskaracharya, the author of 
the Lilavati and other works, flourished during 
this period. He made Pattan (near Chalisgaon) his 
centre of study. A college for astronomy was 
established here by his grandson. 

The present writer excavated and brought to 
light the ‘Seat of Chakradhara’ at Ellora and also 
the site traditionally known as the ‘Residence of 
Bhaskaracharya’ at Pattan. In the latter case, the 
remains of a fire-altar were also found. 


Kadambas of Goa (A.D. 1008 to 1300) 


The Goa Kadambas originally hailed from 
Banavasi, the ancient capital of the early Kadam- 
bas. Taking the benefit of the disturbed political 
situation in the Deccan, the Goa Kadambas seem 
to have settled themselves by the end of the 10th 
century A.D. in the Halshi district-which was then 
known as ‘‘Palasige-1200’’ and comprised the 
southern part of the present Belgaum district. The 
ancient city of the Bhojas-Chandrapur or Chan- 
dor on the bank of the river Paroda was their early 
capital during the period of their expansion in the 
Konkan. The excavation at Chandrapura by the 
present writer in 1970 revealed an early brick 
temple of the 3rd-6th century. Viravarmadeva 
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(A.D. 1049) and his younger brother Jayakeshi | 
(A.D 1052) organised a strong navy for the 
defence of their territory by sea. Thereafter, 
Halshi (Khanapur) remained as one of their minor 
capitals. They styled themselves as Banavasipurava- 
radhisvara ‘Supreme lord of Banavasi, the best of 
the towns’. The lion crest appears on their coins 
and seals of their copper plate records. 


The Rashtrakutas in Orissa 


The recently discovered Bargarh plates of 
Parachakrasalya prove the existence of a 
Rashtrakuta ruling family in the Sambalpur 
district of Orissa in the 12th century. The grant 
assignable to A.D. 1131 was issued by Ranaka 
Parachakrasalya, who was the grandson of 
Mahamandalesvara Ranaka Chamaravigraha who 
is called Lolatalora-Vinirgata suggesting that the 
original home of his family was Latalora i. e., Lat- 
talur (of the Rashtrakutas who later shifted to 
Manyakheta). He claimed to be the Lord of 18 
Gondramas (18 states in Orissa) which are also 
referred to earlier in the Kanas plate of 599-600 
A.D. It appears that the Rashtrakutas of Karnata 
had entered Orissa in the train of the eastern ex- 
pedition led by later Chalukya Vikramaditya VI 
some time before A.D. 1068. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a 
large number of inscriptions of Vikramaditya VI 
beginning from A.D. 1077 state that he conquered 
Gurjara, Dahala, Konkana Maru, Nepala, Bar- 
bara, Kashmir, Sindhu, Turushka, Abhira, 
Nallura, Vidarbha and Vanga. His empire extend- 
ed from Hassan in Karnataka in the south upto 
the Narmada river in the north and from Konkan 
in the west upto the Godavari district in Andhra 
Pradesh in the east. 

The Kashmirian poet Bilhana, the author of 
Vikramankadeva Carita and Vijnanesvara, the 
author of Mitakshara graced the court of 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. His son Someshvara 
III had to surrender the Andhra country to 
Kulothunga Chola. 


: 


The Senas of Bengal : 


The Senas called themselves the Karnate- 
Kshatriya, Brahma-Kshatriya etc. and clai 
descent from a mythical Virasena and others of 
Dakshinapatha. The Pala Kings had employed 
foreigners including many from Karnata as of- 
ficers and it is, therefore, likely that one of the 
Senas from Dharwad area who accompanied the 
Chalukya Emperor in his expedition to Bengal set- 
tled there. Among the Sena rulers Samantasena, 
Hemantasena and Vijayasena (A.D. 1095) are 
fairly known. The last named King invaded 
Mithila and conquered East Bengal and 
Kamarupa, but his Kingdom disintegrated in the 
closing years of the 12th cent. A.D. owing to the 
invasion of Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji. 


The Karnata dynasty of Mithila 


The Palas of Gauda held sway over Magadha 
and Tirabhukti, modern Tirhut, also known as 
Mithila, for a long time. In circa A.D. 1097 
Nanyadeva of the Karnata dynasty established 
his supremacy over this region probably with the 
help of Chalukya-Vikramaditya VI who is known 
to have invaded Nepal shortly after A.D. 1068. 
Perhaps, Nanyadeva, who was an officer under 
the Palas in this area, took advantage of the 
Kaivarta revolt and established a Kingdom in 
Tirabhukti, with Simaramapura, modern 
Simraon, as the capital. Tradition says that 
Nanyadeva conquered Nepal. If it is true, he could 
not keep Nepal under his control for long. Vi- 
jayasena of Sena dynasty invaded Mithila and 
won a victory. Nanyadeva was succeeded by his 
son Gangeyadeva in whose reign, a manuscript of 
Ramayana was copied in Tirubhukti in Sam. 1076. 
His son Narasimha ruled for 31 years and was 
succeeded by Ranasimha. The famous jurist 
Chandesvara and his father Viresvara served 
Narasimha. According to Ferishta Ghiyas-Ud- 
din Tughluq invaded Tirhut and the King sur- 


rendered, but other sources say that the invaders 
were expelled. 


Pre-Chalukyan Architecture 


Sitaram Jagirdar 


Pre-Chalukyan Karnataka 


In order to understand the architecture that 
arose during the period of any imperial dynasty, 
one will have to define first of all the precise boun- 
daries of that empire. The term ‘Pre-Chalukyan 
architecture’ refers evidently to the region of 
Karnataka in the period before the advent of the 
Chalukyan empire. Some questions which natural- 
ly arise in this connection are: What are the precise 
boundaries of that ‘Karnataka’ region? And what 
exactly are their limits? But answering them is by 
- mo means easy. The first literary record available 
today regarding the boundary lines of the Kan- 
nada region is the Kavirajamarga. It describes the 
boundaries as follows: 


The Kannada land stretches from the river 
Kaveri up to the river Godavari. It 

is indeed a renowned one among 

the cluster of regions that go to constitute 
this vast globe.! 

The northern boundary line of the Kannada 
region is the bank of the Godavari; and its 
southern boundary line the bank of the Kaveri. 
Although it is evident that both these are rivers, 
there is not even a broad indication here of the 
exact extent of either the length or breadth of the 
region. The Kaveri river, which rises in the Sahya 
Mountain, traverses a long course before joining 
the Bay of Bengal. Out of this long stretch, how 
much constitutes the exact boundary of the Kan- 
nada region is indeed a question that requires 
clarification. We get a broad answer to this ques- 
tion in Dandin’s Kavyadarsa. While explaining a 
literary blemish called desa-virodhin (lit. ‘wrong 
geographically’) he offers the following example: 


- Colah kalaguru-syama-kaveri-tira bhumayah 
iti desa-virodhinya vacah prasthanamidrsam.’ 


To say that ‘there are black-soiled regions, thick 
with black sandalwood trees, on the banks of the 
Kaveri in the Cola empire’ is a statement which 
runs counter to geographical facts (desa-virodhi). 
The implication is clear that the Karnataka region 
(or the land of the Kannada-speaking people) ex- 
tended on the banks of the Kaveri up to the point 
abounding in black sandalwood forests. If this is 
taken into account, it follows that the Kannada 
region should have included during these days 
some parts of the present day Tamil Nadu, such as 
Salem and Coimbatore districts.’ 

As for the northern boundary, we gather from 
Uddyotanasuri’s Kuvalaya-mala (779 A.D.) that 
Paithana (Pratisthana-pura) was the capital of 
Satavahana Kings and a centre of Kannada.* A 
small collected volume, of inscriptions in the 
Nanded District (Maharashtra) is published which 
bears testimony to the statement in the Kavira- 
jamarga and also compels our attention to the vast 
area still awaiting to be explored.* The inscrip- 
tions of the Kakatiyas too are mostly in Kannada 
only, till the 12th century A.D. One has only to 
look at the ancient inscriptions dispersed in the 
realm ruled by them to realise that once upon a 
time Kannada must have been a language of the 
people in that region. Kannada had spread indeed 
till the western part of the Vengimandala. The ter- 
minal part of Trikalinga was Kannada alone. This 
is borne out by the innumerable inscriptions in the 
Kannada language discovered in that locality. 
Again, in Maharashtra, the popular language was 
Kannada up to Aparanta. The Kannada inscrip- 
tions found there in a large number bear witness to 
this fact. Sevunas, Silaharas and the Kadambas of 
Goa have issued inscriptions, only in Kannada, 
until the 12th-13th century A.D. The history of 
the Marathi language too confirms this fact. It 


came into existence in its present region only late. 
No record has been so far found taking its history 
to a period before the 10th century A.D. There is 
nothing surprising if one were to say that 
Rayalasime is just Rayara sime. If we regard the 
Satavahana realm as a_ politico-socio-cultural 
matrix, all the realm consprised in their empire, 
which later came to be called Karnataka up to the 
12th century A.D., will have to be considered in a 
study of Pre-Chalukyan sculpture. This is 
rendered essential for our purpose of an objective 
historical study; and we have no craze to claim 
that these regions should again come under the 
present Karnataka State. In short, the present 
shrunken limits of Karnataka did not constitute 
the territory of ancient Karnataka. Satavahana in- 
scriptions discovered in Banavasi® and Sannati’ 
which are still in the present Karnataka State 
establish how the Satavahana rule extended over 
these places too. The Satavahanas who were 
Andhrabhrtyas belonged to Karnataka. 


Graves and residences 


Though Karnataka architecture constitutes but 
an aspect of Indian: architecture, the source- 
materials found here give it a unique status. The 
Dharwad stone-layer found in the Western Zone, 
the granite in the Eastern Zone, as well as black 
stone, lime-stone, red sand-stone, Shahabad 
chalk-stone and the coastal laterite rock-all have 
been shaped in diverse ways according to the taste 
of artful architects from time to time and used in 
the construction of residential buildings. It is 
found that man has inhabited the Karnataka 
region from pre-historic times. In the beginning he 
must have lived in natural caves. But later, as 
culture developed, life widened and wants in- 
creased, man must have felt the need for a house- 
structure, both permanent and secure; and in 
answer to this the first residential structures 
should have arisen. To start with, only fragile 
material such as wood, bamboo and clay might 
have gone into the construction of residential 
houses. Graves for the dead and temples for gods 
worshipped by the community might have been 
the first constructions of man. They constitute the 
earliest specimens of architecture to be studied by 
us. The architectural finds got in excavations at 
Tekkalakota, Sanganakallu, Halluru, Pikalihal 
etc., have been broadly described as follows:- a 
tall wooden pillar at the centre, earthen walls, cir- 
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cular or square, around it; a thatched roof of dry 
grass inclined from the top of the pillar down to 
the walls all round and an overturned earthen pot 
placed on the top of the pillar to prevent leakage. 
Rain-water would thus be made to flow down the 
roof and fall outside. It would not be wrong to 
regard the shrines in some of our villages 
dedicated to grama-devatas (village-deities), which 
have come down to our day from a hoary antiqui- 
ty, as fossils of an antiquarian architectural 
technique. In the megalithic age, this idea of 
square construction might have first arisen. These 
megalithic graves are found in several places in 
India; they abound in Karnataka also. It is observ- 
ed that these megalithic graves have been built 
right from the Pre-Christian era almost up to 
the 7th century A.D. The corpse would first be 
buried in a deep pit dug out from the earth, four 
big stone-slabs would be set up like walls on the 
four sides and one big flat slab would be placed 
above them as a lid-covering. These cannot last 
long if they are not either square or slightly rec- 
tangular in shape. So they discovered this princi- 
ple of an enduring construction in the course of 
their constructions of graves. This square and 
secure design is the fundamental principle 
underlying Indian architecture; for it involves a 
harmony of equal forms and equal forces. In the 
age of scholasticism, it came to be recognised and 
secured a primary status. The text Maya-mata 
states: 


Vastumadhye tu marmani brahma hrdayamucyate 


[In the middle of a construction there will be a 
number of vital points; but the underlying design 
is said to be its very heart.] 

It is customary to divide architectural studies in- 
to two categories, viz., residential architecture and 
temple architecture for purposes of investigation. 
The very word vastu means ‘residence’, that is to 
say, a dwelling. It includes both the site and the 
house proper. Kautilya’s Arthasastra mentions 
house, site, park, causeway, tank etc.-all as con- 
stituting different aspects of the science of vastu or 
architecture (grham ksetramaramassetubandhah- 
statakamadharo va vastu). The king’s palace, the 
mansions of queens, the quarters of the heir- 
apparent and his brothers, the residences of the 
Commander-in-chief, ministers, feudatories, state 
officials, chamberlains, royal courtesans, artists, 
envoys, astrologers, doctors, priests, as well as 
laymen belonging to the four castes, the treasury 


and the pleasure-house-all these are buildings that 
come under the category of residential construc- 
tion. In this regard, works like Brhat-samhita, 
Matsya-purana, Visnu-dharmottara-purana, Har- 
sacarita etc., throw considerable light. They in- 
dicate various types of measurements for each 
kind of building. By the time the Chalukyas rose 
on the horizon of history, the science of architec- 
ture had already developed considerably and 
reached a high peak of progress. Emperors 
belonging to various royal dynasties such as Nan- 
‘das, Mauryas, Satavahanas, Kadamabas, Sen- 
drakas, Vakatakas, Iksvakus, Banas, Gangas, 
Alupas, Rastrakutas and so forth ruled over the 
Karnataka region. Kadamba Mayuravarman’s 
Chandravalli Inscription records his construction 


of a tank as well as his victory over several im- 


perial dynasties: 


Kadambanam Mayurasarmana vinimmiam 
tatakam duta® Trekuta-Abhira-Pallava- 
Pariyatrika-Sakasthana-Sayindaka- 
Punata-Mokarina .... 


Neither that tank nor the tank constructed by 
Kakutsthavarman near the Pranavesvara temple 
in Sthanakundur has come down to our time. 
Similarly, the residences of the kings, officials and 
laymen of those times have also not survived in 
their original form. Hence it is not possible to 
state precisely what their architectural design was. 
They might have made the buildings according to 
the prescriptions of the vastu-sastra, or architec- 
tural treatises then in vogue. Every residence was 
supposed to have a sala (chamber), alinda (lattice- 
covered path beyond the walls of a hall and facing 
the courtyard), bhumi (storey), bhitti (walls), 
dvara (door), vithika (bath-water canal) and so 
forth. The portions of the halls would be in the 
right proportion. There would be stout pillars 
bearing the weight of the roof evenly. The tops of 
the pillars and cornices would carry beautiful car- 
vings of figures in proportion to the riches of the 
residents. Artists would etch painted designs on 
them for money. The Matsya-purana mentions 
how they were painting on the pillars, designs of 
lotus, tendril, creeper, pot, leaf, mirror and so on. 
We learn that there used to be residences with four 
chambers, three chambers and two chambers. The 
play Mrcchakatika which alludes to Karnataka- 
kalaha (brawls of the Karnataka people) also 
states that Carudatta had a four-chambered 

residence. People used to get their houses built 


according to their economic and social status. In 
the section on architectural science in the Brhat- 
samhita we get details of house-construction 
material and technique such as selection of site, 
the site-plan, digging for foundation, stone-laying 
ceremony, use of stone or bricks for wall- 
construction, plastering material (vajra-lepa, 
vajra-tala or vajra-samghata) and so forth. A 
Nasic inscription refers to a catuh-sala or four- 
chambered residence. In the second book of the 
lexicon Amarakosa, we have references to the 
royal pathway (raja-marga), road, city, town, 
market-place, business-street, broad highway, co- 
lony of courtesans, fort, varieties of walls, house, 
house-stable, workshop, water-booths, hostels, 
drinking houses, sleeping apartments, labour- 
ward, ventilator, town-hall, open hall on upper 
story (candra-sala), mansion (harmya), palace etc. 
It would not be wrong to conclude that all these 
weré there during the period when close marriage- 
ties existed between the Kadamba, Gupta and 
Vakataka royal houses in the Pre-Chalukyan era. 
Those interested in having a detailed idea of the 
proportionate measurements of the various types 
of buildings mentioned may consult the original 
texts already mentioned above. There is no room 
for any doubt regarding chronology here since the 
date of the Brhatsamhita is known definitely to be 
505 A.D. However, the vestiges of all these 
residential constructions have been completely 
erased because of the ravages of contending rulers 
on the one hand and inclemencies of weather like 
wind and rain on the other in course of time. 


Temples 


The only remnants of architecture that have 
survived up to our time are in the form of temples. 
Even like the available building-material and 
vagaries of weather which wielded their influence 
on shaping the architectural styles, the religious 
cults too in which people had implicit faith have 
exercised their influence in the moulding of ar- 
chitectural styles. The vast realm of Karnataka has 
been the birth-place and sanctuary for a number 
of religions. It appears as if adherents of each 
religion vied with the adherents of other religions 
in building shrines and temples for their own gods. 
This explains the rich heritage of temple architec- 
ture in the land. We might study this architecture 
by dividing the shrine-constructions into three 
groups viz., Vaidika, Jaina and Bauddha, on the 
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basis of religion. In the capitals of the tolerant 
emperors, it is possible to find architectural con- 
structions of all the three religions. As an exam- 
ple, we might cite Banavasi; we might mention 
Badami; we might name Aihole. This list might 
grow endlessly, in fact. Further, any architecture 
can also be studied under the three heads viz., pat- 
tern of architecture, sculpture and the art-style of 
painting. 

Thousands of years have elapsed since the 
Vaidika religion set foot in Karnataka under its 
warm embrace, a large number of people have 
shaped their lives and conduct, their ways of wor- 
ship and ritual in a secure form, have developed 
and preserved it up to the present day. The 
temples in ancient Karnataka were symbols of the 
devotion and devoutness of the people. Most of 
the Pre-Chalukyan temples have not survived. 
Even among the few that have survived, their ar- 
chitectural designs have not remained in the 
original form they had when they were first con- 
structed. From time to time, the work of renova- 
tion of the partly dilapidated shrines created new 
designs in the format of the Vaidika temples. The 
old ones disappeared altogether. Among the 
oldest temples that have survived to this day, 
the Pranavesvara temple at Talagunda, the 
Madhukesvara temple at Banavasi, the Vai- 
dyanatha temple at Parali, the Brahmesvara tem- 
ple at Alampur, the Durga temple at Aihole etc., 
are decidedly Pre-Chalukyan. But in the eye of the 
architectural specialist, none of them deserve to be 
reckoned as wholly Pre-Chalukyan. In the order 
of the four varnas (castes), images were fashioned 
out of wood in that period. The woods used for 
this purpose were got from the stems of trees like 
devadaru, sami, gandha (sandalwood), Madhuka, 
arista, asvattha (peepul), kKhadira, kesara, sarja, 
arjuna, amra (mango) and sala. The Kasyapa- 
samhita says: 


Lingam va pratima va 

drumavat sthapya yathadisam yasmat. 
tasmaccihnayitavya 

diso drumasyordhvamathavadhah. 


There is no doubt that Madhukesvara of 
Banavasi and Jambulinga of Pattadakal were once 
lingas fashioned out of wood. Lingas and images 
of gods could be made out of seven materials viz., 
darumayi (wood), mrnmayi (clay), mani-mayi 
(precious stone), sauvarni (gold), rajata-mayi 
(silver), tamramayi (copper) and saili (stone). 
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Since icons of wood deteriorate fast, they have not 
survived up to our time. Stone icons are likely to 
have survived. It is the opinion of scholars that the 
image of Panduranga at Pandharapur is of the 
Gupta period. The image of Vishnu discovered in 
the village Kontapala (Honnavara Taluk) is the 
most ancient icon discovered so far in Karnataka. 
This image has only two arms. It has a discus in its 
right hand and in the left hand resting on the 
waist, there is a conch. In place of the crown there 
are cross-stripes on the forehead. It has ear-rings, 
a jewelled Kaustubha-necklace, a crosswise yajn- 
nopavita and armlets. The pose is that of 
samabhanga (symmetrical poise). 

The Mother-goddess (Matr-Devi) might have 
been originally a vrksavasini or tree-denizen. 
Later she might have been installed in natural 
rock-caves and still later, in temple shrines. The 
worship of the sapta-matrkas (seven mother- 
goddesses) was prevalent in those days. The stone 
panel of sapta-matrkas found in Laksmesvara is a 
unique specimen of sculpture. In this we have the 
images of Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani and Camunda. It is possible that 
this may belong to a style either Chalukyan or Pre- 
Chalukyan. Camunda and Durga are two god- 
desses that have votaries throughout the length 
and breadth of this region. Their icons and 
temples are come across in many places. 

When excavations were conducted at Balligave 
in the locale of Male Mallesvara, under the four- 
faced linga found today, the foundation of a Siva- 
temple belonging to the Satavahana-Kadamba 
period came to be unearthed. There is no doubt 
that the present four-faced /inga dates back to that 
period. The characteristic features of this image 
are indeed unique. The jatas (matted hair) form- 
ing a head-wear as it were, the ornaments of the 
ear and the neck, the facial features of the image 
(of its eye, lip and nose in particular) and so forth 
have been moulded in a very rare manner. The 
relics discovered in Ternagar during the excava- 
tions at Vadagaum-Madhavapur-burnt clay 
figures- gives us an idea of the sculpture and ar- 
tistry of the ancient age. 


Constructional Designs of Temples 


It is customary to designate temples as prasadas 
or mansions. They were also styled as ‘suralaya’, 
‘surabhavana’, ‘devalaya’, ‘devayatana’, 
‘devakula’, ‘devagrha’, ‘devagara’, ‘degula’, 


‘ayatana’ etc. In the treatises on temple architec- 
ture, the temple is divided into twenty types on the 
basis of possible variations in its shape, floor- 
area and tower (sikhara):- (1) Meru, (2) Mandara, 
(3) Kailasa, (4) Vimanacchanda, (5) Nandana, 
(6) Samudga, (7) Padma, (8) Garuda, (9) Nandivar- 
dhana, (10) Kunjara, (11) Guharaja, (12) Vrksa, 
(13) Hamsa, (14) Sarvatobhadra, (15) Ghata, 
(16) Simha, (17) Vrtta, (18) Catuskona, 
(19) Sodhasasri and (20) Astasri. Temples of the 
_ Kunjara type (with talakara and gajaprstha) ap- 
pear to have existed in Karnataka, judging from 
the excavations at Banavasi and the remains of 
Durga shrine in Aihole. Temples of the Sar- 
vatobhadra and Catuskona types are very com- 
mon. Garbhagrha (cellar) and mantapa (porch) are 
the chief aspects which decide to which style a 
temple belongs among the styles such as sikhara, 
nagara, dravida and vesara. 


Jaina architecture 


The constructions of Jaina religionists are those 
which are known by names like basadi, caityalaya 
and Jinagrha. Caityalaya means a_ building 
originally built over the funeral remains of a saint. 
Jinagrhas are special constructions enshrining 7ir- 
thankaras or saints without any worldly passion 
and Bahubali. Kadamba King Ravivarma’s Rock- 
Pillar-Inscription found at Gudnapur informs us 
not only that the king got constructed a jinalaya 
for Kama and another jinalaya for Padmavati but 
also gives in detail the donations made by him for 
services like protection and worship of the 
divinities. In the WHalasi copper-plate also, 
reference is made to the donations made for the 
maintenance of a jina/aya. But as those construc- 
tions have not survived, it is not possible to write 
in detail about Pre-Chalukyan architecture of the 
Jainas. The Jaina caves in Ajanta are indeed 
noteworthy. 


Bauddha architecture 


Among survivals of Pre-Chalukyan construc- 
tions, the most abundant are those which relate to 
the Buddhist religion. They are come across Over a 
vast area from the West coast up to Nagar- 
junakonda in the East and from Nasik in the 
North up to Brahmagiri in the South. They are 
called Caityagrhas, Lenas, Mantapas, Dhyana- 
grhas, stupas and viharas, in short, centres where 
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usually Buddhist sangharamas were to be found. 
Their number is very large. The chief among them 
are those at Elephanta, Bhaja, Bedasa, Kanheri, 
Karle, Kondane, Ajanta, Sannati, Kondapura, 
Ter, Panigiri, Banavasi, Nagarjunakonda, - 
Brahmagiri etc. It is next to impossible to provide 
full details of all these. The beauty of each one of 
them makes the beholder spellbound. Those who 
are not aware of the boundary lines of ancient 
Karnataka describe these architectural construc- 
tions as coming under the territory of North Dec- 
can, Deccan, Western India and so on! However 
that be, all this Buddhist architecture is related to 
the Hinayana and Mahayana branches of Bud- 
dhism. 

Sangharamas or viharas are none other than the 
residential centres established by Buddhist monks 
in groups for the spread of their religion. Dwell- 
ings carved out of rock are Lenas. Caitya is 
Originally a construction built over the funeral re- 
mains of holy men; but later it came to mean a 
Buddhist temple. Stfupas are in reality no more 
than “memorials built to commemorate the 
memory of monks (bhiksus or bhadantas) of that 
religion. The mantapas or halls will be generally 
either rectangular or square in shape. Caityalayas 
are constructed, however, mostly in rectangular 
form alone. Their frontal porch, inner mantapa 
hall-its colonnade of pillars and beyond it in the 
middle of the semi-circular or spherical region the 
stupas which stand out drum-like and the cover 
atop of it-each one of these reveals an extraor- 
dinary skill in the art of construction. The covers 
of these are like inverted pyramids in shape. The 
doorway, its architrave pillars and carved railings 
in between, provide a feast to the eye of the 
onlooker by their enchanting beauty. After seeing 
these, it would be impossible for any one to aver 
that the art of stone architecture in design as well 
as craft has not reached its zenith of perfection in 
India. Some portions of these appear to have been 
the handiwork of carpenters skilled in the use of 
wood for artistic sculptures. But actually, they are 
made of stone; the art of wood-work has been 
almost indistinguishably transferred to ever- 
lasting stone-work. That indeed is the uniqueness 
of Buddhist sculpture. The Ajanta caves have 
been carved out mostly during the reign of 
Vakataka rulers. But the sculptural relics at San- 
nati, Banavasi and Nasik centres belong to 
Satavahana times. Deep excavation at Sannati is 
yet to be taken up. Looking at the relics like pillars 
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found even on the surface-layer, Kapatral Krishna 
Rao identified them as early as 1954 that they are 
connected with Mahayana Buddhism. They have 
carved out stupas on some of the huge stone-slabs; 
they have fashioned winged horses out of others. 
On some there are he-buffaloes and on some 
others there are depictions of the family-life of 
people. The carvings on the sides of the main 
pillar of the motif of a married couple in the sit- 
ting posture, their stately countenance, their ser- 
vants, the drinking bowls in their hand- each one 
of these is quite artistically made to stand out in 
bold relief. The life-story of the Buddha is carved 
out in one of the rocks. Among the relics ex- 
cavated at Banavasi, two floor-designs of a 
Kunjara-style temple(?) have been found which 
belong to the Satavahana-Kadamba period. The 
broad-sized bricks used here are of the Satavahana 
age. Banavasi and Sannati are two natural water- 
fortresses (jala-durga). There are remains of a 
broken fortress at Sannati even now. It should 
have been a mighty fortress in olden times. A 
similar fortress was there in Bodana-nagara also. 
Its remnants too exist up to date. At Kondapura, 
terra-cotta images have been discovered around a 
caitya therein. The portraits of Bodhisattva are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. There are relics of a stupa at 
Panigiri. At Brahmagiri, quite near the rock 
boulder containing Asoka’s inscription, a brick 
construction appearing like a caityalaya has been 
discovered. Scholars have written that it goes back 
to the Satavahana period. The lovely sculpture of 
the nagas at Banavasi is one of the world-famous 
artefacts. 


1. Kavirajamargam (Ed. K. B. Pathak), I. 36; p.6. 


The architect 


This article might be concluded by saying a few 
words about the architect. Sthapati, sutragrahin, 
vardhaki and taksaka are the four types of ar- 
chitects described in the Samarangana- 
sutradhara. In the inscriptions at Pattadakal of 
the Chalukyan period we get references to the ar- 
chitect as sutra-dhari, rupa-vastu-pitamahan etc. 
From one of the epigraphs found at Sanchi we 
learn that the Southern doorway of the Sanchi- 
stupa was constructed by the architects of Siri- 
Satakarni. The architectural art displayed in Kon- 
dane, Bedsa, Bhaja, Ajanta etc. exhibits the ex- 
pertise of the architects in the knowledge of ar- 
chitectural measurements as well as massive learn- 
ing in the scientific textbooks relating to architec- 
ture. The measurements of the beams and rafters 
used therein witness to this even today. The ar- 
chitects have worked in a dedicated spirit as well 
summarised in the following lines:- 


‘*jayanti yasyavadato’pi bharati 
vibhutayastirthakrto’pi naihrte. 
sivaya dhatre sugataya visnave 
Jinaya tasmai sakalatmane namah.”’ 


[Homage to the Perfect Tirthankara whose elo- 
quence in words is boundless, even when he re- 
mains speechless! Siva, Brahma, Buddha, Visnu, 
Jina-by whatever name you choose to cail him, he 
remains one embracing all. Our salutations to 


-Him!] 


Translation: DR. K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 
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Kannada Kavyadarsa (Ed. Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy), III. 166; p.123. Dandin was a South Indian who was familiar with these 
regions. There are ample evidences for this in his works. 


The Kannada epigraphs in Tamilnadu have not yet been collected and edited in a single volume. Many ancient and recent inscrip- 
tions (of Gangas, Banas, etc.) have been unearthed there. A one-volume collection of these is a desideratum for the Kannada people. 


Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, Kannada Samskriti p. 83. 


Inscriptions from Nanded district (Ed. Srinivasa Ritti and G. C. Shelke). The statement viz., ‘A majority of the epigraphs are writ- 
ten in Kannada’ (Introduction, p. xvii) deserves to be noted. : 


Studies in Indian Epigraphy, Vol.1, pp. 34-39. 
ARIE, 1968-69, B. 87 (O/O the Chief Epigraphist, Govt. of India). 


It has been wrongly read as ‘duubha’, See M. A. R. 1929, p. 50, Photo. There is no symbol representing long ‘u’ at all. The symbol 
therein represents only short ‘u’. The symbol for ‘ai’ beneath ‘trai’, the next syllable in the word ‘Traikuta *, has come too near the 
preceding letter ‘ta’, resulting in the confusion that it is ‘bha’. duta is only an apabhrmsa or Middle Indian form of the word 
dusta. 


Chalukyan Architecture 


Dr. B. R. Gopal 


The custom of carving out cave-temples may be 
said to have begun about the third century B.C., 
during the time of Asoka himself. In the vicinity 
of Gaya in Bihar, there are, in the Nagarjuna and 
Baraabar Hills, seven cave-temples carved out by 


Asoka and his grandson Dasaratha, in a hard |. 


variety of granite, resembling quartz. 

The custom of carving out cave-temples 
gradually manifested itself in South India also. 
The cave-shrines of the South were mostly intend- 
ed for Jain monks. In many places, these have cots 
carved out of the natural rock with a pillow-like 
elevation at one end to rest the head. A few small 
inscriptions, which might belong to the period 
between the second and the third century B.C., 
have in addition, been engraved in some of 
these caves. These inscriptions have, on occasion, 
been of service in determining the dates of these 
caves. 

For about three or four centuries after the third 
century A.D., the custom of digging out cave- 
temples did not continue in South India. 

The cave-temples of Northern and Western 
India belong mostly to Buddhism and rarely to 
Jainism. Hindu cave-temples: of either Saiva or 
Vaishnava denominations are not found at pre- 
sent. These have been found mostly on the west 
coast. Such caves were excavated from the second 
century B.C. onwards up to the first century 
A.D., in places like Kondaane, Bhaaja, Ajanta, 
Peetalkhora, Naasik, Kaarle, Kaanheri, Junnar, 
Jogesvari and Elephanta. Although all these 
belonged to the period during which the 
Saatavaahanas ruled over this region, these had 
received public patronage rather than royal 
patronage. It has been known from the inscrip- 
tions of the time that many of them were the gifts 
of merchants. 


It was during the time of the Guptas, about the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D., that Hindu 
cave-temples began to be dug. In the Udayagiri 
Hills, near Vidisaa of Madhya Pradesh, these 
cave-temples were excavated in sandstone.Their 
date can be determined from an inscription of 
Chandragupta II, found there. The date of the in- 
scription is 401 A.D. We can trace the beginnings 
of the Hindu cave-temples only from the extant re- 
mains. Some of these are shrines with a rec- 
tangular, flat roof. While some of them have been 
carved out of rock, some others are built of stone. 
In the Taawa cave of the same region, we find a 
circular cave-temple excavated from a monolithic 
rock. 

We see the next stage in the development of this 
architecture at Baadaami and Ajihole in 
Karnataka. The cave-temples of Aihole, which 
have no definite shape when compared with those 
of Baadaami, remind ue of the view that they are 
more ancient than the latter. But this is still a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture. What, however, is definite- 
ly known is the fact that the Vishnu cave-temple of 
Baadaami was built and completed, by 
Mangalesa, the Chalukyan ruler, in 578 A.D. The 
upper temple (Megudi) at Aihole was built in 
634-635 A.D., during the time of Pulakesin II. If 
the Jain cave-temple in its proximity could be 
assigned to the same date, one has to come to the 
conclusion that the cave-temples of Baadaami are 
more ancient than those of Aihole. But the con- 
troversies relating to this matter have not been 
settled yet. 


Aihole 


There are three cave-temples at Aihole. The 
temple standing on the hill here is called Megudi, 


which, on the lips of Englishmen, has become cor- 
rupted into Meguti. Passing the paleolithic graves 
nearby and going down the hill, one comes across 
a cave-temple dug out of an extensive rock, about 
400 metres away, to the south-east of Megudi. 
This cave, facing the south-west has a veranda, 
about 8 metres wide, spreading over a distance of 
2 metres. A big wall has been erected before the 
veranda. There are six stone pillars here, with a 
big wall connecting three each. The central part is 
the entrance to the cave. On the ceiling above the 
veranda, swastik symbols, leafy creepers and 
lotuses have been engraved. On the left-hand side, 
there is the life-size image, in high relief, of 
Baahubali in the posture of shuffling off the mor- 
tal coils (Kaayotsarga). The special feature of this 
piece of sculpture is the representation of Braahmi 
and Sundari, the sisters of Baahubali, in the act of 
extricating him from the maadhavi creepers that 
have grown over him. On the right-hand side there 
is the image of the Teerthankara Supaarsva- 
naatha, in standing posture. Behind the veranda 
there is a chamber (mantapa). There are two 
pillars adjoining the entrance to this chamber. On 
the ceiling of the chamber, a large lotus has been 
engraved. There are, besides, the sculptures of 
crocodiles, fishes and mermaid too. On either side 
of the chamber there are niches, in the left of 
which there is the image of the Teerthankara. 
There are, in addition, the sculptures of several 
attendants, some of whom might have been of the 
royal household. In the sanctum behind the 
chamber there is the image of Mahaaveera, seated 
on the throne (paryankaasana). There is a triple 
canopy spread over his head. There is no image of 
any sort in the niche on the right side, but in its 
vicinity, the names of certain persons have been 
inscribed in the script which was in vogue during 
the seventh century, on the basis of which it may 
be conjectured that this cave-temple is of an 
earlier date than the seventh century. 

Behind the recently-built government rest-house 
there is another cave-temple of half-concentric 
design called Raavalaphadi, otherwise known as 
Raavanaphadi. ‘Raavala’ in Marathi means 
‘stone’. This cave, carved out of sandstone, has a 
court-hall 12 metres long and is 8 metres deep. Its 
height is about 4 metres. One can see the images of 
Sankanidhi and Padmanidhi in the niches on 
either side of the cave front. Moreover, two or- 
dinary pillars, two wall-pillars, as well as the im- 
ages of two door-keeper gods (dwaara-paalakas) 
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of the Saiva persuasion, dressed in Seythian garb, 
are all set up here. On either side of the court-hall 
there is yet another court, carved out of the rock, 
on whose rock-wall sculptures have been engrav- 
ed. The sanctum of this cave has been carved out 
in the form of an irregular quadrilateral, as in the 
stupas. The Linga set up inside is too big for the 
sanctum, probably because it was installed there 
sometime later. As we enter the cave-shrine, 
marvellously beautiful sculptures meet our eye. 
Images of gods and goddesses such as Ardha- 
nareesvara, Harihara, Mahishaasura-mardini, 
Varaaha and Nataraja are found here. The image 
of Gangaadhara, seen here, is different from the 
deity described in the Agama Sastras. In this im- 
age Siva has his third eye engraved on his 
forehead. On his crown of matted locks (jataa- 
makuta) are seen three goddesses with folded 
hands, who are supposed to be Ganga, Yamuna 


-and Sarasvati. The representation of Sarasvati, as 


is done here, is a rare and noteworthy thing. On 
the large wall on the left-hand side of the cave is 
found the image of Nataraja. In this cluster of 
sculptures are engraved, apart from the dancing 
Siva, the Sapta-maatrkas, Paarvati and Ganesa. 
Siva holds a serpent in the left as well as the right 
hand of the topmost pair of his ten hands. A ser- 
pent is gliding down from his waist. His upper gar- 
ment appears to be swaying on account of the 
vigour of his dance. This image of Siva is also dif- 
ferent from the dancing Siva we usually come 
across. In this piece of sculpture, movement 
and ecstasy stand out. This image is as famous 
as it is beautiful. There are some who think that 
this cave-temple is the very first of the Chalukyan 
series of cave-temples. It is supposed to belong to 
the six century A.D. But this is still a disputable 
point. 

On the way to Megudi we see a two tier cave- 
temple. Dr. Cousins has stated that this is a Jain 
temple. As a matter of fact, this is both a cave- 
shrine and a stone structure. In the lower tier there 
are four square shaped pillars and a veranda with 
two wall-pillars. Three shrines have been ex- 
cavated in the hind wall adjoining this. Such cave- 
temples have been discovered in Andhra Pradesh, 
as also in Tondaimandalam which had been under 
Pallava sway. No image of any sort is found in 
these shrines. In fact, no image seems to have been 
intended to be installed in them. There are, on the 
contrary, stone seats of crude handiwork. These 
may be more appropriately called chambers than 


shrines. We can see a good deal of engraving done 
on the pillars of door-frames of these chambers. 
The engraving seen on the pillar of the central 
door-frame is much more elaborate. There is a 
veranda on the upper tier too. But there is only 
one chamber. This has been carved out of the 
overhanging rock above. On the pillar in its door- 
frame too, we can see, at the bottom, the represen- 
tation of a Mithuna (a couple locked up in em- 
brace) and at the top, spiral designs, the tracery 
of floral creepers and the forms of snakes. On the 
- ceiling there is the representation of an image 
seated under a triple canopy. This image, which 
’ appears to be draped in cloth, has been called a 
Jain image. The figure is seated on the lotus in 
meditative posture (Paryankaasana; dhyaanaa- 
sana), with a triple canopy above. But the right 
hand is upheld in the discoursing posture. Between 
the two eye-brows there is a ringlet of hair, which 
is one of the thirty-two auspicious signs of a great 
soul, as is represented in the images of the Bud- 
dha. An upper garment, worn under the right 
arm, goes up the left shoulder and reaches down 
to the knee, which has been set down as one more 
evidence of its being a Buddhist image. Some 
scholars think that this cave-temple belongs to the 
fifth century A.D., but the small inscriptions 
engraved here are of the 7th-8th century A.D. 


Baadaami 


Another centre of Chalukyan cave-architecture 
is Baadaami. The caves (known as Megana Basti 
or the upper abodes) which have been excavated 
on the face of the sandstone hill here have a com- 
mon feature. Each of them has a sanctum, a great 
court-hall, an open veranda and a frontal chamber 
(or portico). Attempt has been made in each of 
them to demarcate these parts. Pillars, delicately 
carved, walls and ceilings decorated with 
sculptures, sculptures in half relief or low relief, 
images projecting upwards from the pillars, or 
downwards from the ceilings-these are the 
distinguishing characteristics of these caves. There 
are steps leading up to the caves from the foot of 
the hill. The first cave is at the lowest level. The 
steps continue from here right up to the enclosure 
of the fourth cave. The first of these caves has 
been designated as a Saiva cave-shrine, the second 
and the third have been designated as Vaishnava 
cave-shrines and the fourth has been designated as 

a Jain cave-shrine, depending on the particular 


religion. Between the two Vaishnava shrines there 
is a natural cave in which is found the image of 
Bodhisattva Padmapaani in half relief. Architec- 
tural activity seems to have come to an abrupt end 
in this cave, when it had proceeded half way 
through. 

In front of the cave there is a narrow L-shaped 
platform, its length covering the principal part of 
the cave. The smaller part of the platform encloses 
a small shrine on the right. On either side of the 
steps leading up to the top of the platform there is 
a slab bearing the sculptures of musicians, dancers 
and other diminutive ganas (demi-gods). Among 
the sculptures in high relief found in this cave 
there are the images, some big, some small, of 
Nataraja with eighteen arms, Harihara, Ar- 
dhanareesvara, a Ganesa with only two arms, 
Kaartikeya seated on the peacock, Mahishaasura- 
mardini, and other gods and goddesses. These im- 
ages are living specimens of art. Inside the sanc- 
tum there is a great Linga seated on a pedestal 
which is moulded out of the rock. 

About sixty-five steps above this cave we come 
to the second cave in which there are images 
representing the incarnations of Vishnu. It is for 
this reason that this cave and the third one have 
both been named Vaishnava caves. On the soap- 
stone strip below the platform are carved several 
ganas (demi-gods) in various poses. On the front 
face of the platform, there are, on both sides, the 
images, in high relief, of dwaara-paalakas (door- 
keeper gods), bedecked and crowned. On the 
walls, on either side of the platform, there are the 
images of Bhu-varaaha and Trivikrama. The 
Boar-god, who stands in the pratyaaleedha 
posture-left foot forward and right foot drawn 
back - holds in one hand a lotus on which stands 
Bhu-devi (the Earth-goddess), leaning forward as 
if she were touching the face of the god. The 
Trivikrama on the opposite wall is a figure with 
eight shoulders (ashta-bhuja). On the beam above 
the platform there are several small images such as 
Anantasayana, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Ga- 
jalakshmi, Samudra-manthana (the churning of 
the ocean) and the guardian-gods of the eight 
directions (ashta-dikpaalakas). There are, besides, 
several paintings in this cave. Although they are 
considerably faded at present, we can still see their 
traces by the aid of a powerful light. 

The third cave is the largest in its extent. The 
images found here are also the biggest and most 
beautiful. There is inscriptional evidence to show 
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that this cave-shrine was built in 578 A.D. by the 
Chalukyan ruler, Mangalesa. The first two caves 
are also of approximately the same date, or of a 
slightly earlier date. On the left wall of the plat- 
form of the third cave there is an image of Vishnu, 
called Ashtabhuja-swaami (the eight-shouldered 
Lord), 12% feet high, standing erect on even feet. 
This eight-armed image, which does not stand on 
any pedestal, but is as high, on its even feet, as the 
plat-form (sama-paada), has been wrongly named 
Vaikuntha-naatha by Sri Gopinatha Rao. Op- 
posite this, on the right wall, the image of 
Trivikrama, much taller than this, has been carv- 
ed. No other cave, with the exception of the 
Kailaasa cave of Ellora, has such an extensive 
veranda as this. There are four images here, in 
high relief. At the left extreme, the image of 
Vishnu is seated on Ananta, with the seven hoods 
of the Cobra-god spread above. The sitting 
posture of this Vishnu image has been described as 
Maharaja-leela (the royal durbar). On the pedestal 
beneath this image there is a tiny slab bearing 
seventeen ganas (demi-gods). It must be stated 
that the image of Vishnu seated on Ananta has 
been seen nowhere in Northern India and that, 
even in the south, it is rather rare. On this veranda 
‘there are the images of Vishnu’s Varaha incarna- 
tion (the Boar-incarnation) in the Pratyaaleedha 
posture (left foot forward and the right one 
drawn back), Harihara in the Sthaanaka posture 
(the hunter’s posture) and Vishnu’s Narasimha in- 
carnation (the Man-Lion incarnation). On the 


veranda front there are six pillars and two wall- 


pillars, in each of which there are projecting im- 
ages of Siva-Paarvati, Rati-Manmatha, Ardha- 
naareesvara, Nagaraja-Nagarani (the Cobra-god 
and Cobra-goddess) and so on. On the ceiling of 
this place, as also of the inner mantapa (inner 
chamber), there are several representations in high 
relief. Several of these images seem to have been 
painted-in various colours. Although one can still 
recognize that certain sculptures representing a 
dance display, the royal court and so on, had 
been painted red, black, blue, green, and the like, 
we now see that the colours have faded away to a 
large extent. There are images in high relief on the 
seven-holed slabs not only in front of the cave and 
in the rear, but also at the two extremities. The 
seven representations in front relate to the story of 
Krishna and six of the representations on the rear 
relate to the story of Samudramanthana (the chur- 
ning of the ocean). The last one depicts the war 
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that took place between Indra and Krishna for the 
sake of the Paarijaata flower from Indra’s garden. 
Projecting images of big size, well-developed ceil- 
ings and door-frames, arrangement of pillars in 
the great mantap, the open space before the sanc- 
tum, delineation of demi-gods in an architectural 
setting, the excellence of the medium, the striking 
animation of the sculptures and the representa- 
tion of dramatic elements-all these lend support to 
the conjecture that this cave was much more ad- 
vanced in architectural style than the other two 
and that those caves must have been more ancient 
than this. But even here, there is no unanimity 
among scholars. 

The fourth cave at Baadaami is a Jain shrine. 
Once it used to be called ‘megana basadi’ (the up- 
per abode or monastery) in the sense that it was at 
a higher level than all others of the kind. Later on, 
it became mere ‘basadi’ on people’s lips and this 
term is now being used for all cave-shrines. 
‘Mena-basadi’ is, as already stated, the other 
name for these cave-shrines. The interpretation 
given in this case is that the architect used the 
medium of stone as a pliant lump of beeswax. In 
the fourth cave there is a narrow rectangular 
veranda and there are some shrines. In front of 
the veranda there are four pillars which seem to 
stand on a lion’s head. The door-frame is ar- 
tistically carved. In the sanctum Vardhamaana 
Mahaaveera is seated on a lion-throne leaning 
back against a soft cushion. On the left-hand side 
of the veranda, there is the standing image of 
Paarsvanaatha, carved on the western wall. And 
on the opposite wall, there is the standing image of 
Baahubali. In a natural cave, situated at a distance 
of 25-30 feet to the left of the second cave, the im- 
age of Bodhisattva Padmapaani has been engrav- 
ed. Draped in a great robe reaching up to the feet, 
this image has a crown on the head, a lotus in the 
right hand and a halo behind the head. To the left 
of this image, there is a male figure, on both sides 
of which there are several interesting little figures. 
The entire representation covers an area, 5 feet 8 
inches high, and 3 feet 8 inches wide. 


The Influence of Karnataka 


The question that arises is—Did these cave- 
temples of Aihole and Baadaami ever serve as 
models for some of the cave-temples of Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra? But there are dif- 
ferences of opinion even on this point. In the 


Bokardana (Bhogavardhana) cave-temple in the 
Aurangabad district of Maharashtra, there is, as 
in the Chalukyan cave-temples, a veranda with 
columns; attached to the veranda there is a line of 
shrines at the back; on the left-hand and. right- 
hand sides of the veranda there are small recesses 
just like those of the Chalukyan cave-temples; and 
the whole lot of them seems to be in the same court- 
hall. On the side-walls of the portico the sculptural 
forms of Seshasaayi, Balaraama, Surya and other 
gods are engraved; and these resemble the images 
- seen in the Baadami caves. A small inscription 
named ‘Utpatti-pidagu’ (‘the creation fever’), 
which might have been an eulogistic title, has been 
engraved here. The same title has been found both 
in the Akkanna-Maadanna cave-temple at Vi- 
jayawada and in the cave-temples of Undavalli 
and Bhairavakonda of Andhra Pradesh. This is 
the title of Maamalla Narasimha, the Pallava 
ruler. One may feel inclined, for this reason, to 
conjecture that the author of these cave-temples 
was Naamalla himself. But, as a matter of fact, 
these cave-temples had already been carved out 
long before him. All that he did was that, after he 
had overthrown the Chalukyas, he got his titles in- 
scribed in them, to celebrate his imperial status. 
Hence these were not the product of Pallava in- 
fluence; they were the result of the influence of the 
Chalukyan style. This is one view about these 
caves. There is, before the Akkanna-Maadanna 
cave a veranda with octagonal pillars and there 
are three shrines behind. But there are no parts 
here which are engraved. They may, on a super- 
ficial view, appear to be Pallava caves; but their 
columns are not of the Pallava style. 

It has been conjectured that the first floor of the 
three-storeyed Anantasayana cave-temple at Un- 
davalli in Guntur district might have been carved 
out some time after the upper caves, but left in- 
complete. The rough square-shaped pillars of the 
undecorated court-hall in the lowest floor have 
divided the hall into seven sections. The front ceil- 
ing of the cave above has been embellished. There 
is a wavy architrave on the square-shaped top of 
the eight-shafted pillars. There is a strip on it, 
whereon swans have been engraved. Over that 
still, there is a cylindrical cornice. And to bear the 
whole weight, there is an arch with chaitya niches. 
In the sanctum, almost touching the hind wall of 
the Court, there is a pedestal with a hollow on the 
top on which either the Linga or the image was to 

have been set up. To the right of the sanctum there 


is one little shrine and to the left, three. Before 
them all there is a four-pillared mantapa. This 
whole lay-out reminds us of the Buddhist caves at 
Ellora. At the end of the northern wall, a giant- 
sized image of Ananta-saayi, stretching east-west, 
has been engraved. Some hold that this image is an 
imitation and in the Deccan style of architecture. 

There are eight cave-temples at Bhairava-Konda 
in the Prakaasam district. On the hind wall of the 
sanctum of one of them the image of Trimurti has 
been carved. The seventh is the most excellent of 
these temples. Before its sanctum there are two 
pillars and against the side-wall, there is a two- 
pillared veranda. These pillars stand on a lion sit- 
ting on his haunches, with his forelegs planted on 
the ground. The central part of the pillars is oc- 
tagonal in shape. On the top, the Kalasa and the 
Kumbhas (the vase and the jars) are engraved, 
over a pit-like representation encircled by one like 
a garland. In the centre of this, there is an ar- 
chitrave bearing a sitting Vyaali (a fabulous two- 
headed bird). On the cross beam there is a strip on 
which certain diminutive forms are carved. These 
characteristics seem, in a way, to resemble those 
of the Pallava style, but it is an extremely poor 
form of imitation. Since there are Chalukyan 
elements also here, this is really a mixed style. The 
medium used here is state stone and not granite, 
as was done by the Pallavas. The date of these 
cave-temples is the 7th-8th century A.D. Their 
authors, according to one view, were the 
Chalukyas of Vengi. But their date has been push- 
ed as far back as the Sth century A.D. by some 
others, who conjecture that their author was 
Maadhava Varma I of the Vishkundi family. But 
there is not much substance in this view. In any 
case, these cave-temples may be said to have been 
influenced by the architectural style of the 
Chalukyas of Baadaami. 


Stone Structures 


These are but a few brief details relating to the 
cave-temples, found not only in Karnataka but 
outside, which either came into being during the 
time of the Chalukyas of Baadaami, or were ex- 
cavated as their instance, or were influenced by 
them. But far more interesting are the temples of 
stone built during the Chalukyan times. This ac- 
tivity was not confined to such important centres 
of the present Karnataka State as Aijhole, 
Baadaami, Pattadakallu and Mahakuta, but 
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showed itself even outside, in several places like 
Aalampura and Paapanaasana of Mehboobnagar 
district, as well as Satyavolu, Panchalingaala and 
Banditaandrapaadu in Kurnool district of the pre- 
sent Andhra Pradesh, all of which were then 
under the sway of the rulers of Karnataka. These 
temples may now be considered here. There are 
more than a hundred of these. Most of them are 
Hindu-especially of the Saiva persuasion. The rest 
of them are Jain Basadis or Buddhist Chaityaa- 
layas (Jain or Buddhist monasteries). 

In studying the architecture of this period, it is 
the fortress of Baadaami and Aihole that we have 
to examine first. The northern fortress of 
Baadaami, named the Baavan Rock Fortress, is an 
ancient one. An inscription of Pulakesin I, found 
here, informs us that this impregnable fortress was 
built by Pulakesin I himself in 543 A.D. But there 
are no remains left here to help us to identify the 
date. Although the fortress of Aihole is not extant 
either, it is possible to reconstruct its design and 
structure from whatever is left of it. This fortress, 
built on a circular base, out of big stone slabs plac- 
ed one above another, with no cementing material 
whatever, had a moat around it and at its four 
principal gate-ways, there seem to have been 
square-shaped lofts or buttresses. 

When these religious buildings are examined, 
the stout stone pillars, the heavy beams and the 
roofs built of big stone slabs used in their con- 
struction suggest that the architecture of the 
period was still in its infancy. Such is the opinion 
of experts. The material used is the reddish or 
yellowish sand-stone found near Bijapur or cer- 
tain other places. Considering their style, these 
temples have been classified into-the ‘mantapa’ 
type (oblong chambers with a flat roof); the gaja- 
prshtha type (convex structures, bulging outwards 
like the elephant’s back); the Deccan ‘Vimana’ 
type (structures like a chariot with the south- 
Indian gopuras); the northern ‘Praasaada’ type in 
the rekha-naagara style (curvilinear structures 
with domical towers); and the ‘Kadamba naagara’ 
type (structures with terraces tapering upwards 
and crowned with a globoid tower). These are but 
general characteristics. When, however, we ex- 
amine each temple individually, we find that the 
design of each is influenced by that of another. In 
the basement and the pedestal (adhisthaana), the 
pillars and the door-frames we do not see much 
difference between one and another. If the 
pedestal (adhisthaana) of the shrine-cell (the 
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garbha-grha), which has the circumambulatory 
(the pradakshina-patha) around it, is of the 
mancha-bandha (the elevated platform) pattern, 
the sanctum within is of the padma-bandha (lotus- 
petalled) pattern. While the basement of the vi- 
maana towers are, in all cases, of the padma- 
bandha pattern, the shrines of the rekha-naagara 
(curvilinear-domical) type of temples have the 
padma-bandha pattern and the sabha-mantapa 
(the court-hall) and the mukha-mantapa (the por- 
tico or the frontal chamber) have the mancha- 
bandha pattern (the raised platform structure). 
The pillars, generally square-shaped, sometimes 
have embellished strips. There are usually three or 
five sections in the dwaara-bandhas (door- 
frames), which reveal characteristic engravings. 
Images of dwaara-paalakas (the door-keeper 
deities), the goddesses Ganga-Yamuna and the 
Apsara-couple are usually found at the bottom of 
the door-way. And, if the side-frames have the 
naaga (the cobra) engraved on them, the image of 
garuda, (the golden eagle in human form) with the 
cobra in its claws, is engraved in the centre of the 
lintel. But the garuda has not been regarded as the 
symbol of any religion or denomination. 

Aihole may be looked upon as the open-air 
theatre of Chalukyan architecture. Dr. Cousins 
has no doubt stated that there are thirty-one 
temples in this place. But, when the Archaeological 
Survey of India dug out and restored the temples 
of this area (as well as of Baadaami, Pattadakal 
and other places), as many as a hundred and 
twenty-five temples were unearthed and iden- 
tified. Chronologically, there are, in this area, 
early Chalukyan as well as later Chalukyan 
temples. From the standpoint of religion, these 
temples have been classified as those belonging to 
the Jain and those belonging to the Hindu, tradi- 
tion. It may be stated in this context that the 
names given to the temples of Aihole are quite in- 
teresting. For instance, the ‘Durga’ temple of this 
place has nothing to do with the goddess Durga. 
The temple is so called because it is situated near 
the entrance to the fortress (which, in Kannada, is 
known as ‘Durga’). The temple, if it had been the 
temple of the goddess Durga, should have been of 
Saiva denomination. But it might really have been 
a Vaishnava temple enshrining the idol of any one 
of the numerous Vaishnava deities. It has also 
been named ‘Kontagudi’, probably because a per- 
son belonging to a Konta family (‘Konta’ means a 
flambeau or a lighted torch held up before any 


deity in the temple, or carried before the deity dur- 
ing a procession and by extension, a ‘torch- 
bearer’) resided in the temple itself, or in its close 
vicinity. Some investigators have, of late, named 
the temple ‘Kuntigudi’. The Laad Khan temple 
has been named after a Muslim called Laad Khan 
who lived in that temple at the beginning of the 
present century. A group of temples have come to 
be known as the ‘Eniyar’ temples because people 
belonging to the oil-grinding community once 
dwelt in some of them. Indeed, just before the 
Archaeological Survey of India started the work of 
excavating, restoring and protecting the temples 
of the area, the natives of the village had turned 
this group of temples into their private residences 
and lived in them. Government had first to take 
them over before bringing their existence to the 
light of day and it was only after demolishing the 
unauthorised and illegal dwellings that they could 
begin the work of reconstruction and restoration. 

The early temples of the Chalukyas of 
Baadaami do not look like temples at all. With a 
large rectangular or square base, they seem, in 
essence, to be large court-halls and nothing more. 
The shrines have been built into the hind-walls of 
these court-halls themselves. Thus these temples 
give an indication of the initial, experimental 
stages of temple-designing. The Laad Khan and 
Kontagudi temples of Aihole belong to this phase, 
that is to say to the middle of the Sth century 
A.D., or thereabouts. Some scholars have not ac- 
cepted the view that the Laad Khan temple is the 
earlier of the two temples. What is more, since the 
foundation of the Gowdaragudi nearby has been 
found, during its excavation, to be at a lower level 
than that of the Laad Khan temple, it has been 
held that the earlier of the two temples is 
Gowdaragudi itself. From the architectural stand- 
point, however, there appear to be certain 
evidences to believe that Gowdaragudi is really of 
a later date. 

The Laad Khan temple looks like just a court- 
hall. There is a square-shaped chamber within, 
and a frontal chamber in front. In the inner 
chamber there are two squares, each formed by 
four pillars standing parallel to the walls; and 
together with the square space in the middle, it 
looks like a large chamber with three squares in- 
side. The pillars are stout and strong and appear 
to have been carved out after the model of wooden 
pillars. On examination of the walls of the temple, 
one feels that the hall must have been surrounded 


at first only by pillars and that the completion of 
the construction with stone walls fitted with lat- 
tices must have been done later on. There is a rec- 
tangular shrine attached to the hind wall of the 
court-hall. Over the four central pillars there are 
beams with cornices above them. The lattices in 
the walls let in light to the court-hall. The central 
part of the roof is flat, but it slopes down out- 
wards on all sides with the stone slabs arranged 
slopingly and the crevices in between being filled 
in with long blocks of stone. It was here that this 
mode of roof-construction was first adopted. It 
gradually came to increasing vogue. There is an 
oblong shrine on the roof too, directly over the 
one below. To reach the top a stone ladder has 
been carved out to the left of the mantapa, in the 
space between the pillars and the beams and a 
hole has been made above. It has been conjectured 


‘that the shrine on the roof was to have been 


transformed later into the tower. On the walls sur- 
rounding the upper shrine, there are half-sized 
pillars and a few sculptural embellishments. In the 
frontal chamber (the portico) outside, there are 
twelve pillars in three rows. A compound has been 
constructed by bridging the intervals between the 
side-pillars. PPoorna-Kumbhas (‘filled jars’), 
which are the symbols of plenty, have been carved 
out on the front face of the pillars. Several 
sculptures of couples locked up in embrace have 
been engraved on the pillars. There is the image of 
the god Garuda on the lintel of the shrine. Within 
the shrine there is the Linga of Siva set up on the 
pedestal. As the image of Nandi (the Bull of Siva) 
is also found in the central square of the court- 
hall, this must have been Siva temple. 

Kontigudi is a complex of temples. A pillared 
roof has connected two temples facing east and 
west respectively, opposite to each other. The third 
temple adjoins the one facing east. The first two 
temples have not got the court-hall, the frontal 
chamber (the portico) and the circumambulatory. 
The front wall of the temple facing east has four 
square-shaped pillars, on the top of which there 
are triangular cornices. The inner part of temple, 
which is like a court-hall, has four pillars in two 
rows, supporting the roof. The shrine is situated 
between the two pillars in the hind row. These two 
pillars bear the images of the door-keeper gods. 
On the pillars of this temple are engraved several 
pieces of sculpture like Narasimha tearing up the 
entrails of the demon Hiranya-Kassipu lying 
on his lap, Siva in his Tripurantaka form, 
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Ardhanaareesvara and Gajasamhaara-Murti. On 
the lintel of the sanctum there is the image of 
Garuda, on the door-frame there are sculptural 
decorations, on the roof there are the images of 
Vishnu and the dancing Siva and finally, on the 
beams of the ceiling of the sanctum there are the 
images of Uma-Mahesvara, Vishnu on Ananta 
and Brahma on the lotus. These images are no 
doubt beautiful, but they lack grace and elegance. 
The sanctum is quite high, but there is no idol of 
any sort in it. A chamber in front has connected 
the second temple, facing west, with the first one. 
The roof of this four-pillared mantapa has 
overhanging projections on all the four sides. A 
projecting base fanning out from the tops of the 
pillars, like a bracket, forms the support to the 
roof of the mantapa, where we see the fabulous 
lion-faced bird Yaali. Over the frontal chamber of 
this temple stands a square-shaped structure, 
which probably is the earliest formation of the 
sikhara which was to have taken full shape later 
on. On all the four sides of this structure, images 
of saiva and vaishnava denominations have been 
engraved. To reach this height a stone ladder has 
been carved out, outside the temple, on the nor- 
thern end. In this temple also, the images of 
several gods and goddesses, like Vishnu, Uma- 
Mahesvara, Surya and so on, are to be seen. On 
the wall-pillar of the southern wall of the sanctum, 
there is the image of Mahishaasura-Mardini. The 
images of the Ashta-dikpaalakas (the gods of the 
eight directions) have been engraved on the ceiling 
of the inner court. There is a slight change in the 
design of the third temple. Passing beyond the six- 
pillared court-hall, we come across a wall with lat- 
tices and pillars built into it.“This wall does not 
seem to have been there at first, but it seems to 
have sprung up as the result of a later design, 
which seems to have suggested the idea of building 
a court-hall before the sanctum. The absence of 
any definite design in these temples, their none- 
too-simple structure and their short and crude 
pillars have all lent scope to the conjecture that 
this group of temples is an ancient one. 

We see in the Gowdaragudi another stage in the 
designing of Chalukyan temples. The court-hall is 
here not only separated from the sanctum but has 
a circumambulatory around the latter. The 
authorities of the Archaeological Survey have ex- 
pressed the view that this temple is more ancient 
than the Laad Khan temple, because their excava- 
tions revealed the remains of another structure 
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beneath its foundation. But no more details are 
yet available. The sloping roof of this temple is 
supported by sixteen solid, square-shaped pillars. 
The four pillars of court-hall have bifurcated its 
central part from its two aisles. The door of the 
sanctum is full of engravings. On the horizontal 
stone-block on the lintel, there is the image of 
Garuda in human shape. Poornakalasas (filled 
jars or vases) have been moulded over the neck or 
nave of the wall-pillars on either side of the en- 
trance. The cornices over them bear sikharas of 
the Dravidian school. On the Chaitya situated bet- 
ween them the figure of Mahalakshmi, seated in 
the squatting posture on the lotus, has been 
engraved. Two elephants, one on either side, are 
sprinkling water over her out of their trunks. 
There is no image at present in the sanctum. From 
the standpoint of artistry, this temple is a more 
finished structure than the Laad Khan temple, 
thus giving us the impression that it was perhaps 
constructed at a later date. 

From the standpoint of the development of ar- ' 
chitecture, the Taarabasappa’s temple is note- 
worthy. A flight of steps leads up to the frontal 
chamber (the portico) of this temple, which is built 
at a high level and is supported by four pillars. 
The figure of Garuda has been engraved over the 
entrances both of the court-hall and of the sanc- 
tum. The roof of the court-hall is held up by its 
four central pillars and two wall-pillars fitted into 
the hind wall. These square-shaped pillars have no 
capitals over them. Chaitya arches have been carv- 
ed out over a line of platforms at the top. A 
special feature of this temple is that globoid friezes 
are placed over the Chaityas resting on the cornices 
of the wall-pillars on either side of the sanctum, 
and that vase-shaped finials are placed at the top. 
The architect has made a greater advance here 
than in the other temples noticed so far. The sanc- 
tum is here separated from the court-hall. This 
temple is a construction of the sixth-seventh cen- 
tury. The Suryanarayana Temple nearby has also 
the same structure, though the presence of four 
pillars in the sanctum of this temple is its 
distinguishing feature. These pillars form the sup- 
port to the roof of the sanctum. The pillars in the 
front row have a square shape at the bottom and 
an octagonal shape above. We cannot find such 
pillars in the sanctum of any other contemporary 
or later temple of Aihole. Looking at the 
Huchchappayyanagudi from outside, one cannot 
even imagine that it has pieces of sculpture in it. 


The structure seems to be a mere pile of bald slabs 
placed one above another. The temple is erected 
on a three-tier base embellished with sculptures. 
Over the sanctum there is a curvilinear pinnacle. 
This has been divided into well engraved tiers. 
And globoid stone-pieces, resembling the 
aamalaka fruit (the embric myrobalan), are set up 
in the four corners, between every two tiers. The 
globoid stone-piece which must have crowned the 
pinnacle is not to be seen now. In the construction 
of the Huchchimalli Temple, another special 
feature can be noticed: this temple faces west. 
Moreover, there is here an intervening space bet- 
ween the sanctum and the court-hall. This temple, 
with a basement two feet high, appears to stand on 
a platform. The sanctum and the intervening 
space are both higher than the court-hall and 
have heightened the beauty of the structure. A lat- 
ticed wall has separated the intervening space 
from the principal hall (the ranga-mantapa). The 
entrances on its two sides have provided the ap- 
proach to the circumambulatory around the sanc- 
tum. Still another note-worthy feature is that the 
sanctum here has a square pattern. There is a cur- 
vilinear, domical sikhara, over the sanctum. In 
the Chaitya before the sikhara, there is the image 
of Siva performing his ‘taandava’ dance. This 
temple might have been built somewhere about the 
6th-7th century A.D. 

The basadi (Jain monastery), well known as 
Megudi, built by Ravikeerti in 634 A.D., is a much 
larger shrine, possessing roughly the same struc- 
_ ture, but no sikhara. This, too, is built on an 
elevated platform, and in the space between the 
portico and the compound, there is a sculptured 
projection. The sanctum as well as the court-hall is 
enclosed by walls. Stone walls are raised inside the 
sanctum so as to provide for a circumambulatory 
around the idol. There is a second sanctum above, 
whose walls appear to be but the extensions of the 
ones below. By mounting the stone-ladder carved 
out at the portico, one can reach the top of the 
roof and approach the second sanctum. The image 
of Vardhamaana Mahaaveera has been installed in 
the lower sanctum. 

Of all the temples at Aihole, the Durgagudi is 
unique. This temple, which, like the Buddhist 
Chaityaagaaras, has a spheroidal structure, may 
be said to be the only one of its kind in South 
India. A plain, unsculptured temple of smaller 
dimension at Mahakuta has the same pattern. This 
seems to be an early, experimental, design of the 


Chalukyan architect. Before the sanctum of this 
temple there is a court-hall with four central 
pillars and a frontal chamber. In the sanctum of 
this temple there is a large-sized Linga set up on a 
circular pedestal. The cross-piece of the door- 
frame extends beyond the length-pieces. This is 
one characteristic of the temples of the Gupta 
period. No images are engraved in the lower half 
of the side-pieces. This temple is stated to belong 
to the Sth century A.D., or thereabouts. The 
Durgagudi at Aihole, which has been erected over 
a platform bearing walls and pillars, has flights of 
steps leading up to its entrance. Mounting up to 
the centre of the platform we see, close by, the 
mukhamantapa (the portico) supported by the 
four pillars of its enclosure. On the door-way of 
the court-hall, flowers, creepers and vases have 
been engraved. The court-hall is separated from 


‘the surrounding area by four pillars. A veranda 


goes round the court-hall and the sanctum. The 
thirty-three pillars of the compound outside sup- 
port outer side of the veranda. The roof of the 
temple slopes down all round so that the rain water 
may drain off easily. The sikhara rises over the 
sanctum. The pillars have no capitals. The cor- 
nices over them have engraved strips all round. 
Among all the temples of Aihole, the pieces of 
sculpture engraved here are the most excellent. 
Images of courting couples and of several deities 
like Narasimha, Siva riding his bull, Vishnu seated 
on his Garuda, Varaha (the Boar-incarnation), 
Harihara, and Mahishaasura Mardini, which are 
found in this temple bear witness to the high 
degree of artistic skill reached by the architects 
and sculptors of this period. One scholar is of 
opinion that this temple is of an earlier date than 
600 A.D. 


Chalukyan architecture, a special style 


This style-known as the Chalukyan style 
which developed between the fifth and the eighth 
century A.D., has been regarded as an experimen- 
tal style and Aihole has been considered to be the 
very cradle of this school or tradition. In the cave- 
temples of Aihole, it has been noticed that greater 
prominence has been given to images, big as well 
as small, in high or low relief, of gods and god- 
desses than to architecture as such. In early 
architecture, what we observe is the technique 
of raising walls by piling up big, solid, blocks 
of stone without using mortar or any other 
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cementing materials and of using solid stone-blocks 
even in raising pillars, laying beams at the top, or 
constructing roofs. As times passed, during the 
6th-7th century, temples systematized the rituals 
and forms of worship and from then on, a cor- 
responding style of architecture came to be evolv- 
ed. Striking differences arose between the styles of 
northern India and south India. From the archi- 
tectural standpoint, what we have to notice at 
Aihole, Baadaami and other places is the develop- 
ment of the Naagara style of the north and the 
Dravidian style of the south developing side by 
side. This is the characteristic feature of the 
Chalukyan style. Not only were temples of both 
styles built but an original style blending the 
excellences of both the styles was also evolved. 
Thus the Chalukyan temples have, in the highest 
measure, all the essential elements or ingredients 
of temples. Equal importance has been given here 
to beauty as well as solidity. The experiments tried 
in sculpture have also achieved a high degree of 
success. The blending of different styles has been 
done with great artistry. When the Chalukyan 
rulers developed political relations with contem- 
porary northern rulers, these relations spurred 
mutual cultural influences, whatever might have 
been their political consequences. Hence it was 
that, even in architecture, the task of recognizing, 
harmonizing and uniting the traditions of both 
sides took place in the Chalukyan territory. 

We do not see the peculiar characteristics of 
these two different styles in their unalloyed forms 
either in the formation of the pedestals 
(adhisthaana) or in the structure of the temples. 
But when we observe the sikhara (the tower) over 
the sanctum, the difference between the two styles 
stands out at once. The Dravidian sikhara rises 
from its base, tier above tier. Each of these tiers is 
exactly like the walls of the principal sanctum on 
the ground-floor. But, as the sikhara rises higher, 
its dimension gets narrower progressively. This 
type of sikhara is called a stupi. It is either square, 
Or rectangular, or circular, in shape. The cur- 
vilinear sikhara, as it rises higher, has vertically 
parallel streaks or grooves and on occasion, it 
has small spheroidal globes, resembling the 
aamalaka (the embric myrobalan) fruit. In this 
type of sikhara, the vertically parallel grooves are 
of great importance. Above the sikhara there is a 
big aamalaka, carved out of stone, which forms 
the domical pinnacle. 

Although we can come across the Dravidian 
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style in a temple or two of Aihole, we can see its 
growing experimentation only in the 
Mahakutesvara Temple, whose date is c. 600 A.D. 
But it is the Maalagitti Sivaalaya at Baadaami that 
embodies all the peculiar characteristics of this 
style. In this temple, which has a rectangular sanc- 
tum, court-hall as well as the frontal chamber 
(mukhamantapa), we can see that the pedestal has 
cross folds or layers known in architectural 
parlance as Jagati, Upaana, Kumuda and Sandhi. 
The stout pillars, the solid walls, the sparsely or- 
namented outer walls and the tiered sikhara over 
the sanctum-these are some of the elements that | 
proclaim the Dravidian style. It is, however, in 
the temples of Virupaaksha, Mallikaarjuna, 
Papanaatha, Sangamesvara and the like that 
this style of architecture has attained its acme. All 
these temples are of the end of the 7th century 
A.D., and of a later period. By then, as the result 
of the mutual relations between the Chalukyas 
and the Pallavas, mutual cultural influences had 


also manifested themselves. Generally, among 


Pallava temples, decorative work was made only 
after building itself had been completely erected. 
Hence it was that these engravings were not con- 
fined to a single stone-piece but spread over the 
contiguous Ones too. We see this convention in the 
Chalukyan temples of the Dravidian style. But 
these temples have also developed their own in- 
dividual and original characteristics. The new 
features incorporated into these structures by the 
sthapatis (the architects) are-three shrines built 
close to the walls of the mantapa (the court-hall), 
construction of minor shrines for Durga and 
Ganesa and a Sukanaasa (lit. parrot-beak; fig. 
the projection of the sikhara pointed like a 
parrot’s beak). The Nandi shrine (Nandi- 
Mantapa) and those of the minor deities, seen in 
the Pallava style are also seen in the Chalukyan 
temples. The Virupaaksha (or Lokesvara) temple 
is the largest among the temples of Pattadakal, 
which are specimens of this mixed style. The 
Mallikaarjuna (or Trilokesvara) temple resembles, 
to a great extent, the Virupaaksha temple itself in 
its lay-out and design. While the stupi over the 
Virupaaksha temple is* Dravidian (i.e. square- 
shaped) in character, the stupi of the vimaana of 
the Mallikaarjuna temple is circular in form. This 
mixed type has been called Vesara (lit. ‘a mule’ 
fig. a mixed species). The temple of Taaraka 
Brahma belonging to the Mehboobnagar district 
of Andhra Pradesh and situated on the bank of 


the Tungabhadra, is an instance of the three-tiered 
vimaana of the Dravidian style. 

With the exception of the Taaraka-Brahma 
temples, eight other temples of Aalampur like 
those of Patha-Brahma, Svarga-Brahma, Garuda- 
Brahma and so on, are temples having the cur- 
vilinear praasaada (i.e. the domical sikhara, or 
pinnacle). In all these temples we can see their 
stout and bulky form; their elevation as observed 
from the sides; the lines of pillars in the sanctum 
and in the court-hall; the sukanaasa over the sanc- 


tum, formed by connecting the vimaana and the. 


-goodha-mantapa in a straight line; decorative 
sculpture swelling out in relief from the back- 
ground; their high basement; and certain architec- 
tural techniques adopted to create harmony bet- 
ween the walls and the wall-pillars. The style of 
the vimaanas of the temples of Aihole has effec- 
tively taken shape here and these temples resem- 
ble, to a great extent, the Paapanaatha and the 
Galaganaatha temples. One cannot forget the fact 
that this area was part and parcel of the dominions 
of the Chalukyas of Baadaami and that these 
temples were built by their architects and 
sculptors. 

Most of the twenty-two temples, or there - 
abouts, found in Paapanaasana (near Aalampur) 
of Kurnool district, are of the Kadambanaagara 
style. In other words, the tiers of their vimaanas 
have a square pattern and these get narrower and 
narrower, as they rise upwards. At the joint bet- 
ween each tier and the next, there are a Kapota 
(a cornice), a Kantha (lit. the neck; fig. the 
clerestroy) and, at the top, a circular neck bearing 
an aamalaka (a domical pinnacle). This style, 
which differs from the rekha-naagara style (the 

curvilinear, domical style), is called the peeda-de-ul 
in Orissa and other areas. 


The development of architecture in 
Rashtrakuta times 


The custom of building cave-temples by boring 
‘into the rocks of hills reached a high level of ex- 
cellence during the Rashtrakuta period. The 
Kailaasanaatha temple, carved out of a monolithic 
rock, at Verul (Ellora) in Maharashtra is a living 
example of exceptional beauty, great creativity 
and remarkable imagination. Celebrated as a 
marvel of creation, it cannot be called just a tem- 
ple. It is a structure, carved, from top to bottom, 
out of a hillock which is cut out and separated 


from the parent hill. It is a priceless gift to the 
country given by Krishna I, the Rashtrakuta ruler. 
The entire temple looks like a great chariot drawn 
by the two elephants in its front. It contains all the 
essential parts of a full-blooded temple, such as the 
sanctum, the frontal chamber, the Nandishrine, 
and the veranda (or the high platform). The plat- 
form has been built on a high foundation, and the 
front face of the temple has been carved out in the 
middle. On a sculptured strip in front, animals 
like the elephant and the lion, and fabulous 
creatures described in the epics are engraved so 
prominently and in such life-like form that they 
seem to bear the entire edifice on their back. There 
is an arch-shaped sukanaasa, excellently engraved, 
which projects from the face of the tiered 
vimaana. On the top of it all, there is a hemi- 
spherical sikhara. Speaking of this temple, an in- 
scription has justly claimed; ‘‘This is no mortal’s 
handiwork, it is a veritable creation of the Creator 
(Brahma) himself.’’ 

Temples built at the time of the Rashtrakutas 
are not many. Recently, however, a few temples of 
the time of Krishna III have been discovered at 
Siravaala in Gulbarga district. Among the fifteen, 
or so, of these temples, buried under the soil and 
considerably dilapidated, there is a Siva temple, a 
simple structure built on a low foundation. On all 
the four sides of its massive pillars, there is the 
engraving of the Keerti-mukha, an ornamental 
ring round the tusk of an elephant. At Malkhed, 
Pattadakal and other places, there are Jain 
basadis (monasteries) of the Rashtrakuta period. 
The construction of dvi-Kootachalas (two summit 
temples), the provision of court-halls to the 
temples, the construction of Tripurusha Pancha- 
linga temples, the attaching of a meditation 
chamber to the shrine of the Jain basadis, the erec- 
tion of festooned gateways at the approaches to 
towns, the setting up of ornamental pillar- 
monuments to the war-heroes who died fighting- 
these are the features of the architecture of this 
period. 


Architecture during the Chalukyas of 
Kalyan 

Although the architecture of the period of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan was, in a way, just a con- 
tinuation of the style prevalent during the times of 
the Chalukyas of Baadaami, a few changes of a 
basic character took place at this time. In the place 
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of sand-stone, a soft variety of black stone, 
known as chloritic pist, came into vogue. Since 
this stone could not bear much weight, pillars were 
used in larger number in the mantapas, the area of 
which had to grow in the same proportion. A 
special feature of this architecture was that, 
although the walls erected on the rectangular base- 
ment were straight, they were differentiated at in- 
tervals by projecting forward or receding 
backward. To make up for their dwarfish height, 
the sikharas have been moulded on a single half- 
pillar, or a pair of half-pillars. Ornamental lattices 
are fixed in vantage positions so as to let in light to 
the mantapas. Since the custom of conforming to 
the prescriptions of the Agama Sastra had begun 
to operate by this time, the architect (sthapati) has 
been able to produce his sculptures far more ar- 
tistic and effective than before. Provision of or- 
namental prabhavalis (‘halo-rings’) to the idols, 
the carving of creepers so life-like that they seem 
to pulsate with life, the natural simplicity of the 
outlines and forms of the images-these are the 
peculiarities of these sculptures. At this time the 
principal entrances to the temples were shifted to 
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the sides. The sanctum, the inner wall (the an- 
taraala), the closed navaranga (or the nine bays), 
the open mantapas and an outer veranda for peo- 
ple to sit on-all these led to the enlargement of the 
dimesions of the temples. 

During the period of the Kalyani Chalukyas, 
there was a great growth in temple-construction. 
Even persons not coming of royal stock, ranging 
from vassal chiefs and nobles to the more affluent 
among the village councils (grama-sabhas), began 
to build temples. It is quite clear that they were 


. prosperous enough to undertake such an expen- 


sive endeavour. The temples of the time of 
Kalyani Chalukyas served as a link between the ar- 
chitectural style of the period of the Chalukyas of 
Baadaami and that of the times of the Hoysalas at a 
later date. As these temples are a happy blending 
of the Dravidian and the Naagara styles, it is held 
by a good many scholars that they must have been 
named ‘Visara’, or ‘Bhumija’ (lit. ‘a mule’; and 
fig. ‘of a mixed pattern’). 


Translation: K. V. SREENIVASA TATACHAR 


Hl. M. Nagaraj Rao 


The Hoysalas have made a significant contribu- 
tion to medieval Indian architecture by their well- 
known Chennakesava or Vijayanarayana temple 
at Belur, Hoysalesvara-Santalesvara temple at 
Halebidu, and Kesava temple at Somanathapura, 
and also by numerous less known but excellent 
temples. The Hoysalas, who ruled in southern part 
of Karnataka from the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury upto the first half of the 14th century, 
adopted in their early buildings the architectural 
idioms of their overlords, the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana. The Hoysala sculptors inherited and 
accepted much of the creative experiences of the 
past, but very soon, with a wonderful imaginative 
power, extraordinary skill and talents, and 
experimental attitude, they evolved a distinct 
style of their own. 

No cities, houses, palaces and other structures 
of the Hoysala period have been discoveredso far. 
Perhaps with further researches and excavation we 
might discover them. Until then, the Hoysala style 
denotes their temple architectural style. 

The Dravida style has greatly influenced the 
Hoysala style. The northern traits, though pre- 
sent, are few and far between. The Hoysala 
style is largely actuated and influenced by Chola- 
Pandya and Kalyana Chalukya styles of South In- 
dia, and Ganga-Nolamba style of southern Kar- 
nataka. The viewers are led, through a distinctive 
way of presentation of impressive and unforget- 
table scenes, to a fantastic world in which they re- 
main absorbed. This makes the Hoysala style 
outstanding. The Hoysala style stands for a happy 
harmony between structure and sculpture, and a 
synthesis of the elements of beauty of the Raja- 
Rani temple of Bhuvanesvar, creative genius of 
Kandariya Mahadeva temple of Khajuraho and 
the grandeur of Kailas temple of Ellora, all of 
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which preceded it. The Hoysala art-works are 
most enchanting, and they are often called a 
classic carved in stone. 


Some distinctive features 


Fergusson, Vincent Smith and other art 
historians hold the view that the Chalukya 
Kalyana and Hoysala styles are not in any way dif- 
ferent. Percy Brown also subscribes to this view to 
a large extent. However, this view is partially true 
because the Hoysala style demonstrates certain 
fundamentally new features which make it distinc- 
tive. On account of political and cultural relations 
between the Houses of Chalukyas of Kalyana and ~ 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra, no wonder there are a 
few similarities in their architectural styles. For in- 
stance, decorative door jamb, pillars turned on 
lathe, pierced screens, and so on. 

In the creation of a new style, the Hoysalas 
employed, as a first bold step, light green or 
blackish blue (slate) soap-stone. Until then granite 
was in use. The close-grained soap-stone, with its 
heavy density, served well in the execution of 
minute and fine details. Therefore, this new 
medium aided the Hoysala sculptors, who built 
huge structures, to achieve fineness of the san- 
dalwood and ivory-workers, minute ornamenta- 
tion of goldsmiths, and the sentimentality of the 
painters. Thus the sculptures are high-lighted in 
the whole scheme rather than architecture which, 
in this case, remains in the background. The outer 
walls of the temple are not simple in design, in- 
stead they are crowded with minute ornamental 
sculptures. 

The plan of the Hoysala temples resembles a 
star, and has been called ‘‘star-shaped plan.”’ 


With a given fixed centre, a square is rotated along 
its axis, and as a result a star-shaped plan with 
multiple arms and angles is obtained. By this 
method, one could obtain eight, twelve, sixteen, 
or even more angles. This star-shaped plan is 
maintained from the plinth upto the finial which is 
above the spire. The pre-Hoysala star-shaped 
temples, which are not technically very different 
from the Hoysala temples, are found in many 
places of Maharashtra, Gujarath, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. But the Hoysalas alone 
employed this plan in a distinctive way. It is dif- 
ficult to observe star-shaped plan at the base of all 
the Hoysala temples. Generally the sanctum is 
star-shaped and other parts like mavaranga 
(pillared hall) and mukhamantapa (porch) are 
built on a square plan, the sides of which project 
or recede. - 

The Hoysala temple stands on plinth, four or 
five feet above the ground level, which closely 
follows angles formed by the star-shaped plan. 
The plinth, marked by this feature, has thus added 
grandeur and height to the temple which is, in 
fact, not very high. The plinth is used as a plat- 
form for circumambulation since there is no 
separate circumambulatory path inside the tem- 
ple. The plinth serves a double purpose: as a cir- 
cumambulatory path for the devotees, and a con- 
venient platform to closely watch and enjoy the 
sculptural wealth for the lovers of art. The corners 
of the plinth are shown as if borne on statues of 
animals like elephant and lion. 

The lower portion of the outer walls of the tem- 
ple is divided into parallel horizontal bands. These 
bands bear running friezes of elephant and horse- 
riders, flower-creepers, various animals and birds, 
and men and women singing, dancing and playing 
instrumental music. On some bands are depicted 
scenes pertaining to the themes drawn from the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavata and 
Puranas. Some of the friezes also depict social and 
religious life of the times. On the last band at the 
top is a frieze of hamsa-makara. The successive 
order of friezes is not the same in all temples. 
These friezes not only make the temple very im- 
pressive, but also give a feeling of greater height. 

On the upper portion of the external walls of 
navaranga and mukhamantapa are sculptural 
slabs and screens. Very many geometrical designs 
and flower-creepers are found on these stone 
screens. In this portion of the outer wall, composi- 
tions pertaining to royal court and mythology or 
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gods and goddesses are carved. Statues two to 
three feet high are seen on the outer wall of san- 
ctum and sukanasi (vestibule). For certain impor- 
tant statues, niches, prabhavali, creeper-arch and 
so on are provided. These statues are crowned by 
pilasters, spires and finials which are of various 
designs. 

Since the star-shaped walls project and recede, 
there is a grand play of light and shade on all these 
sculptures. The feelings of eroticism, tranquillity 
or dreadfulness effectively manifest by this play of 
light and shade. This feature is a sure testimony to 
the imaginative genius of the Hoysala sculptors. 

The spires of most Hoysala temples are ruined 
due to the nature of stone employed. From the 
study of the remains of spires of temples at Dod- 
dagaddavalli, Somanathapura, Bhadravati, Nug- 
gehalli and other places the plan and design of 
spires could be inferred. 

The spire rises vertically, step by step, following 
the star-shaped plan above the sanctum. The steps 
go on diminishing until they meet cupola. On every 
step of the spire is carved kirtimukha, images of 
gods and friezes of creepers. Finial, salaka (shaft) 
and prasada purusha are placed on the cupola. 
Although the spire is not clearly visible, it attracts 
us by ornate sculpture and grand design. On the 
fore-extension of the spire above the ceiling of 
sukanasi is the sculptured emblem of the 
Hoysalas, that is, Sala slaying tiger. 

The Hoysala pillar, though an imitation of the 
square-cushioned pillar of the Dravida style, is 
smooth and full of fine bead-work which also 
characterizes of Chalukya style. A block of soap- 
stone is first roughly prepared which is then turn- 
ed on lathe, and with the help of the chisel circular 
designs, and also designs in low and high relief are 
carved. The edges of such pillars are thin and 
knife-edge sharp. Even the surface of the pillar 
devoid of any carving is so smooth that it reflects 
light. While the base of the pillar is square, the 
middle portion resembles an inverted bell or lotus. 
The part of the pillar above its neck is circular in 
shape. This part supports cushions of diverse or- 
nate decorations and bracket stones which connect 
it to the ceiling. On the sloping bracket stones are 
carved fine images of madanika and salabhanjika 
figures. 

The four pillars in the central part of navaranga 
supports bhuvanesvari of the ceiling. 
Ashtadikpalakas are sculptured in the eight cor- 
ners Of bhuvanesvari. The central section of the 


ceiling resembles an inverted lotus. On its petals 
are the sculptures of gods and goddesses and 
puranic scenes. The stem of the flower resem- 
bles a mini-pillar, and sculptures decorate even 
its point. The circular platform a little above 
the ground level in the central portion of 
navaranga is used for music and dance. The por- 
tion between navaranga and sanctum is sukanasi 
(vestibule), where procession deities are placed. 
Above the door-frame of sukanasi are carved 
Gajalakshmi or other deities, and on both sides 
_dvarapalakas and creeper-bands. The presiding 
deity is installed in the centre of the sanctum 
which is square in shape. The oblation water is let 
out from the left side into a small oblation-water 
pond in the courtyard. 

Balipita, Garuda or nandipita, flagstaff and so 
on are in the courtyard of the temple. In time as 
larger temples were built, shrines, mantapas and 
tanks were added to the complex. 

In sum, the main features of the Hoysala style 
are:star-shaped plan, high plinth, wall plaques, 
sculptured figures, bent kapota, spire in the vesara 
style, Hoysala emblem above the sukanasi, 
decorated door jamb, makara torana, columns of 
varied designs, deep and hemispherical 
bhuvanesvari, screens, madanika images, 
signatures of sculptors and so on. 

A fully developed Hoysala style of temple is 
raised on star-shaped plinth and has sanctum, 
sukanasi, navaranga and mukhamantapa. There 
are instances of temples having single, duplicate, 
triplicate, quadruplicate and even quintuplicate 
sancta. These are called ekakuta, dvikuta, 
trikuta, chatushkuta and panchakuta respectively. 
In single and twin-shrined temples, a single 
navaranga is connected to sukanasis. In some 
twin-shrined temples there is a separate navaranga 
and bhuvanesvari. In quadruplicate-and 
quintuplicate-shrined temples there are more than 
one navaranga. 


Some temples 


Chennakesava temple at Belur is single-shrined. 
Temples at Koramangala, Amritapura, Arsikere, 
Nuggehalli, Turuvekere and Jain Basadi at Jina- 
nathapura are the notable examples of single- 
shrined structures. But the direction of the en- 
trance, niches on the outer walls and other details 
are not uniform in all single-shrined temples. The 
chief twin-shrined temples are at Halebidu, 


Harihara, Agraharabelaguli, Kalkere and other 
places. Most Hoysala temples are triple-shrined. 
These are dedicated to Vishnu, Siva and 
sometimes together to Siva-Vishnu. Among the 
temples dedicated to Vishnu, the most famous is 
Kesava temple at Somanathapura. Other triple- 
shrined temples dedicated to Vishnu are at 
Adaguru, Anekannambadi, Nagamangala, 
Hariharapura, Arakere, Nonavinakere, Belavadi, 
Hosaholalu, Nuggehalli, Holenarsipura, 
Haranahalli, Settikere, Javagallu, Bhadravati, 
Belluru and Vignasante. Triple-shrined Saiva 
temples are Goruru, Asandi, Keresante, Aghalaya 
and other places. At Undiganalu, Chatachat- 
tanahalli, Basaralu, Belluru, Sutturu, Keresante, 
Kabali, Mavutanahalli and other places are triple- 
shrined temples dedicated to both Siva and 
Vishnu. At Yalladahalli and Chikkahanasoge 
triple-shrined Jain temples are seen. A solitary ex- 
ample of quadruple-shrined temple is Lakshmi 
temple at Doddagaddavalli. Among the quintuple- 
shrined structures, which are popular among the 
Saivas, only one has survived in Govindanahalli. 
Only a portion of the quintuple-shrined temple at 
Somanathapura has survived. That quintuple- 
shrined temples existed in Govindanahalli, 
Somanathapura, Halebidu, Balaganchi, 
Nagamangala, Chitradurga, Kunduru, Bog- 
gavalli, and other places is known from the 
Hoysala inscriptions. The Jain temples at Kam- 
badahalli and Markuli are considered quintuple- 
shrined. the twin-shrined Hoysala temples are at 
Marale and Mosale. 

Apart from more than 150 Hoysala temples, 
which are extant, inscriptions refer to the con- 
struction of many more temples. That the Hoysala 
kings and queens, officers and their wives, 
organizations and the common people con- 
structed temples and Jain temples and endowed 
them for the conduct of worship and religious ser- 
vices is mentioned in various inscriptions. 

The notable examples of early structures of 
Hoysala style are: Basavesvara temple at Tonachi 
(1047), Jain temple at Angadi (1050), Kedaresvara 
temple at Belligave (11th c.) and Jain temple at 
Hanasoge. The important temples built during the 
reign of Vishnuvardhana are Lakshmi at Dod- 
dagaddavalli (1113), Chennakesava (1117) and 
Kappechennigaraya (1117) at Belur, and Kir- 
tinarayana (1117) at Talakad, Vijayaparsvanath at 
Halebidu (1133) and so on. Among the temples 
built during the reign of Narasimha I, son of 
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Vishnuvardhana, Hoysalesvara-Santalesvara at 
Halebidu (commenced in 1121 and completed dur- 
ing the reign of Narasimha Ballala), Ishwara at 
Anekonda (1160), and Bhujesvara at Koravangala 
(1173), are worth mentioning. Amritesvara at 
Amritapura (1196), Kedaresvara at Halebidu 
(1219), Isvara at Arsikere (12-13th c.), Chat- 
tesvara at Chatachattanahalli (1200 c.), Maha- 
lingesvara at Mavutanahalli (13th c.) are the im- 
portant temples constructed during the reign of 
Ballala II. During the reign of Narasimha II, son 
of Ballala II, were built Somesvara at Haranahalli 
(1234), Mallikarjuna at Basaralu (1234), 
Galagesvara and Kallesvara at Heggare (13th c.) 
and Hariharesvara at Harihara which underwent 
renovation in recent times. The chief temples of 
the reign of Somesvara are Lakshminarayana 
(1246) and Sadasiva (1249) at Nuggehalli, and 
Panchalingesvara (13th c.) at Govindanahalli. 
Kesava and Mulesankaresvara at Turuvekere 
(1260), Yoga Madhava at Settikere (1261) and the 
famous Kesava at Somanathapura (1268) are the 
notable examples of the reign of Narasimha III. 
Lakshmikanta temple (13th c.) was constructed 
during Ballala III’s reign. 

About sixty temples which possess all the 
characteristics of the Hoysala style are in Hassan, 
Chickmagalur, Shimoga, Chitradurga, Tumkur, 
Mandya and Mysore Districts. Oldest among them 
is Chennakesava at Belur (1117). Although the 
beginning of this style can be traced in the older 
Lakshminarayana temple at Doddagaddavalli 
(1013), it did not find full expression. To this class 
belong temples at Halebidu, Somanathapura, 
Basaralu, Nagamangala, Arsikere, Harihara, 
Nanditavare, Aralaguppe, Ramanathapura, 
Marale, Belluru, Nagalapura, Nonavinakere, 
Vignasante, Nuggehalli, Hosaholalu, 
Haranahalli, Hullekere, Javagallu, Belavadi, 
Turuvekere, Bhadravati, Jinanathapura and so 
on. Perhaps the last specimen of this class is 
Lakshminarasimha temple (1286) at Vighnasante. 

Those Hoysala structures, which are not the 
fullest expression of the Hoysala style but which 
have adopted the preceding Chalukya and 
Dravida styles, have rectangular plan which pro- 
ject or recede. Rare examples of temples with 
many pilasters and walls with pot-shaped 
ornamentation are found in Hassan, Tumkur, 
Chickmagalur, Mandya and Mysore Districts. In 
these examples, the star-shaped plinth, ornamen- 
tation and sculptural wealth are absent. In some 
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temples Chalukya-Hoysala mixed style is seen. 
Examples of mixed style are at Anekonda, 
Agraharabelaguli, Aghalaya, Santigrama, Govin- 
danahalli, Amritapura, Balligave and Halebidu. 

In Mysore, Mandya and Bangalore -Districts, 
which were previously part of Chola Empire but 
later recovered by the Hoysalas, the old Dravida 
style in temple architecture is seen. As examples of 
this, which is marked by granite plinth and simple 
designs on the outer walls, Kirtinarayana temple 
of Talakad, Janardhana temple at Belgola, some 
Jain temples at Sravanabelgola and temples at 
Raghavapura and Marehalli. 


Sculpture 


Art critic Percy Brown says that the Hoysala 
temples are experimental artistic structures rather 
than mere architectural structures. But in the 
Hoysala style, architecture is in the background 
and rather concealed. The sculpture attracts at 
first sight and is fully manifested. The fine work 
of the sculptors resembles the minute work of the 
sandalwood and ivory-workers. The loops hang- 
ing from the edge of the wall, chains and bolts 
below the lintel, and nuts-these sculptures are as 
good as the work of metal worker. The jewellery 
and ornamentation from toes to the tip of the 
statues represent the fine work of the goldsmith. 

One of the striking features of the Hoysala style 
is the special attention and priority given to or- 
namentation. On account of the tendency to work 
minutely with florid details in respect of costumes 
and jewellery of human and divine sculptures, 
there is no naturalness and expression of feelings. 
Thus, according to some scholars, these are to be 
considered handicrafts of artisans rather than ar- 
tistic creations. But friezes of animals and birds, 
varied flower-creepers and geometrical designs, 
being wonderful creations, are highly appreciable. 
In the elephant-frieze, each elephant is different 
from the others in posture, and this testifies to the 
fact that sculptors had intimate knowledge of 
elephants. But this cannot be said in the case of 
horse-frieze. The relief work on the outer walls 
pertaining to gods and demi-gods are enchanting. 
Ravana lifting Kailas, Arjuna hitting at mat- 
syayantra, Gajendramoksha - these and other 
single compositions are so effectively sculptured 
that even ordinary viewers can comprehend them. 
The statues of presiding deities and dvarapalakas 
are anthropomorphic and are beautiful. The 


viewers do not fail to observe the minute work of 
bhuvanesvari, fineness and shining surface of the 
pillars, bead-work and the rich diversity. 
Bhuvanesvari and pillars in Chennakesava temple 
_ at Belur, the makara torana of Hoysalesvara tem- 
ple, and the concave pillars reflecting variegated 
images in Parsvanath Jain temple at Halebidu are 
most remarkable. That the Hoysala sculptors paid 
more attention to ornamental fine work than to 
simplicity is to some extent true. 

The madanika figures named salabhanjika, 
- Silabalika, putthali have been appreciated by the 
art historians as most outstanding works of the 
Hoysalas. These works compare favourably with 
any works of art in any place and in any period on 
account of their immortal spirit and originality. 
Supporting the cross-beams between cushion and 
ceiling, and leaning to the front, these statues are 
at a height of about 15-20 feet above the ground 
level at an angle of 30 degrees. With florid or- 
namentation and jewellery, the physique of these 
semi-nude female figures is most expressive. But 
these figures are found only in 8-10 Hoysala 
temples. A few madanika figures are extant in 
temples of Chamundesvari at Undiganalu, Kesava 
at Marale, Hoysalesvara at MHalebidu and 
Brahmesvara at Kikkeri. Among the original 
forty-two figures in Chennakesava temple at 
Belur, four are missing. 

Madanika figures are mostly female. In Belur 
temple one or two figures appear to be male, but 
they are in fact females in male attire. Here, there 
are also female figures which have put on the role 
of Bhairavi, Sarasvati, flute-playing Krishna and 
so on. Madanikas are shown in atibhanga and 
tribhanga postires and engaged in various ac- 
tivities. On the lower part of the madanika plaque 
are attendants in miniature form helping the 
madanikas. Above the head of madanika figure 
are tree branches like an arch, like flower decora- 
tions and like prabhavali. 

Madanika figures are predominantly erotic, 
though other rasas are also expressed in them. 
Among madanikas at Belur are female figures 
looking into mirror their own beauty, dancing, 
playing musical instruments, singing, hunting, 
and throwing out scorpion from the dress. 


Madanika figures, whatever be their posture, seem 
very natural. These statues of outstanding charm 
and immortal beauty have inspired the late D. V. 
Gundappa, eminent Kannada poet, to compose 
Antahpuragitegalu. 

Many Hoysala sculptures now adorn the 
museums in India and abroad. Among the Hoysala 
sculptures in the National Museum, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, many are from Hassan District. In the 
collection of Edward Loventhal, a Danish mis- 
sionary, is a piece of Hoysala sculpture purchased 
for ‘‘two rupees and a cooling glass.’’ In the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, is a four-feet 
high Kesava statue from Balligave, bearing the 
name of Dasoja. This belongs to Kikkeri temple. 

Be it architectural fineness or complexity of 
sculptural details, the viewer is surely struck by in- 
finite variety of carvings. Every inch of the stone 
surface has attracted the attention of the Hoysala 
sculptor. Indeed, the Hoysala sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in creating living beauty out of dead stone 
blocks. 

Most of the Indian sculpture is by unknown 
sculptors. But the Hoysala sculpture is an excep- 
tion to this, which is something unusual. Many 
works bear the signatures of the sculptors. In 
some inscriptions, along with the name of the 
sculptor his father’s name, place and titles are also 
mentioned. Names of sculptors like Dasoja of 
Balligave, his son Chavana, Chikkahampa, 
Mallianna, Kencha Mallianna, Kedaroja, 
Padarimalloja, Kalidasi, Nagoja of Gadag, Maba, 
Ketana, Revoja, Mallitamma, Masanitamma, Bai- 
joja of Nandi, Chikkamallitamma, Chaudaya, 
Bamaya, Lohita, Yalamasaya, Jakkana, Honno- 
ja, Mayina, Kesavadeva, Kaliyuga Visvakarma of 
Lokkigundi, Ballanna, Bochana, Chavuga, Devo- 
ja, Harisha of Odeyagiri, Harisha of Tanagun- 
duru and others are mentioned. There are in- 
stances wherein the same sculptor is mentioned in 
many temples. The famous sculptor of the period 
is Mallitamma. Between 1196-1268 he has sculpt- 
ured many works at Amritapura, Haranahalli, 
Nuggehalli,’ Govindanahalli, Javagallu and 
Somanathapura, which bear his name. 


Translation: M. RAGHAVENDRA PRABHU 
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Vijayanagara Architecture 


M. V. Srinivas 


The establishment of the strong and militant 
Vijayanagara empire to check the Muslim con- 
quest in the 14th century gave a new and vigorous 
spurt to architecture and particularly to temple 
architecture. The architects of this period have 
contributed remarkably to religious, civil and 
military architecture. For brilliancy of decorative 
imagination the Vijayanagara style of architecture 
was never surpassed in India. Under the patronage 
of Vijayanagara rulers, the temple grew into a 
gigantic urban ensemble reflecting the increasingly 
dominant role of the temple in city life. 


Great Influences 


This great architectural style which began in the 
fourteenth century and reached its zenith in the 
sixteenth century was influenced by various styles 
of architecture. It is in the construction of the 
temples that the influence of previous styles 
appears very clear. In the early temples the 
Hoysala-Kadamba element predominated; but 
later a genuine Vijayanagara style came into its 
own. The Vijayanagara architecture is described 
as ‘‘the supremely passionate flowering of the 
Dravidian style.’’ In their northern domain the 
Vijayanagara rulers inherited the architectural 
traditions as carried down till their times by 
Chalukyas, Kakatiyas and Hoysalas and in their 
southern provinces the tradition has developed up 
to the times of the later Pandyas. Thus their 
temples in Dekhan Andhra and Karnataka regions 
retain much that was Chalukya, Hoysala, 
Kakatiya inspiration while their temples in 
Tamilnadu continued the Pallava, Chola-Pandya 
architecture. The Vijayanagara artists adopted the 
devakoshta of the Chalukyan style. The high plat- 
form and ornamentation indicate the influence of 
Chalukya-Hoysala style. The Gopuram and the 


big halls show unmistakably the influence of the 
Chola style. The florid carving of the Hoysala 
style was developed with greater exuberance by the 
architects of Vijayanagara. 

Temple building was characterised by a desire to 
enlarge earlier sacred structures by the additions 
of successive enclosure walls entered by a number 
of gateways. Beginning with the simple Hemakuta 
temple (1346 A. D.), the Vijayanagara architects 
constructed ornate and imposing structures. The 
material used by them was the local granite which 
added strength and durability to their structure. 
This medium was also symbolic of the robust 
temperament of the emperors of Vijayanagara. 
They also used blue stone and black stone occa- 
sionally though they discarded the soap stone used 
by the Hoysalas. The temple is constructed in 
stone upto the ceiling and in brick and mortar 
above. Similarly the ground plan was altered by 
the Vijayanagara craftsmen. The Garbhagriha 
was suddenly made square. The Vishnupada tem- 
ple at Vijayanagara is the best example of this in- 
novation. Another important innovation was the 
elevation on which the entire temple was created. 
The assemblage of its various decorative pieces in- 
to symbolic form is a departure from old tradi- 
tional types. 

In some of the temples we find Portuguese 
fidalgos leading their horses from Ormuz. As 
R. N. Saletore points out this proves that 
Vijayanagara architects were ‘‘not blindly imi- 
tative but were also tolerant”. They not only 
followed classic models but created a composite 
art which borrowed several elements from 
previous schools. The presence of Sukanasika in 
front of the Vimana superstructure, the occur- 
rence of the sculptures of Ganga on the door jambs 
or ornate overdoors often delicately carved in soft 


stone and fitted over the plain granite door-frame 
as in the temple of Tadapatri are some of the 
general features of Vijayanagara temples. The 
most significant feature of this style is the in- 
genious carving of the pillars. They constitute a 
major architectural scene in the temple complex as 
a whole. 

The architects of the temples used round pillars, 
double pillars, lamp pillars and the composite 
pillars. The lamp pillars are a distinguishing 
feature of this style. A very common design is one 
‘in which the shaft becomes either a central core or 
a back-ground for a group statutory. Another type 
of pillar is a shaft composed of a series of 
miniature shrines one over the other. This is called 
the Chitra Khanda type pillar. In another variety 
the pillar consists of the central shaft with a cluster 
of miniature pillars called musical pillars, because 
of the seven musical notes emanating from them. 
In most cases the pillars have the attached figures 
of Yalis, horses or hipprographs, with fighting 
riders. According to Percy Brown, ‘‘the pro- 
minence given to the pillars and piers, the intricate 
and delicate work and their complicated composi- 
tion has turned Vijayanagara temple into a 
figurative drama on stone.’’ Professor Nilakanta 
Sastri also feels that ‘‘the varied and complicated 
treatment of pillars was perhaps the most striking 
feature of the Vijayanagara style.’’ The brackets 
in the temples are also very ornate like the pillars. 
Generally the brackets are elaborated into a volute 
which terminates in an inverted lotus bud. Many 
art historians think that the lotus symbol is deriv- 
ed from the Pandyan art. The high gate-way of the 
Vijayanagara temple was crowned by a tall 
Gopuram. Though the gate-way was a stone struc- 
ture the Gopura was of brick and mortar and con- 
tained life-style figures of Gods and men. A 
typical example is the Gopuram at Tadapatri. The 
perpendicular part of it is carved with the most 
elaborate sculpture cut with exquisite sharpness 
and precision and produces an effect richer and on 
the whole in better taste than anything else in this. 
The 188 foot Gopuram of Ekambaranatha at Kan- 
chipuram built by Krishnadevaraya is also a very 
good example. The Srirangam, Sri Sailam and 
Belur temples possess these marvellous Gopurams 
which acquired the name Rayagopuram. 

At the zenith of their power and splendour, 
the Vijayanagara rulers made large scale additions 
to the great temples in their empire. The elabora- 
tion of a ceremonial observance produced a cor- 


responding elaboration in the temple system in- 
creasing the number of buildings within the temple 
enclosure and also altering their intention to some 
extent. An important addition is the Kalyana 
Mantapa or the Vasantha Mantapa. These open 
halls had flat roofs which were supported on 
richly carved pillars. These mantapas stand on a 
square or polygonal plinth moulded four or five 
feet in height. They have generally narrow flights 
of steps on all the four sides. The inner ceiling of 
the mantapa is plain except for a pendant of flat 
lotus at the centre. On the top of the mantapas are 
niches or devakoshtas of brick and mortar. 

Even in the decoration of the walls of the 
temples one can find the influence of Pandya, 
Chola and Hoysala art. The builders of the shrines 
did not neglect the walls. They were decorated by 
carving scenes of epics and other puranas. The 
stone rings, the Nagabandha are also significant 
features of Vijayanagara style. Openness of its 
form to plenteous ventilation is another distinctive 
feature of the temple architecture of Vi- 
jayanagara. The Jaina basadis of Vijayanagara 
have stepped pyramidal roofs. The Sikharas are 
not different from those of other Hindu shrines. 
But the walls are generally plain. The Manastam- 
bha is another important feature of these Jaina 
shrines. In many temples the corners of the 
Kapota have large stone chains dangling down, all 
the links being cut in one stone. 


Some famous temples 


Among the temples of Vijayanagara period the 
Vidyashankara temple at Shringeri occupies a uni- 
que place. This composite shrine built in the 
fifteenth century has some peculiarities. It was 
built when Vijayanagara architecture had begun to 
develop but had not reached its zenith. Hence, the 
features of Hoysala style can be recognised in its 
construction. The navaranga of the temple con- 
tains twelve ornate pillars whose upper portions 
enshrine in the walls rows of turrets which shelter 
large images. There is a narrow Pradakshinapatha 
which goes around the Sukaanasi and 
Garbhagriha. The walls have friezes of horse 
riders. The temple is on a platform with a high 
basement of five feet with cornices eight feet high. 

The Pampapati temple at Vijayanagara is the 
oldest and is considered most sacred. According to 
Longhurst it was constructed by Harihara-I for 
the use of Vidyaranya. It is a large complex 
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elaborated round a later Chalukyan temple 
nucleus. It was extended by Krishnadevaraya and 
his successors and a Mukhamantapa and a 
Rangamantapa were added to it. The Rangaman- 
tapa is noted for its sculptured columns and con- 
temporary ceiling paintings. The east Gopura of 
the temple built in the corbelled fashion is one of 
the largest Vijayanagara Gopurams. The Vit- 
talaswami temple and the Hazara Rama temples 
built during the reign of Krishnadevaraya are con- 
sidered the most perfect specimens of the Vi- 
jayanagara style. The Vittalaswamy temple is one 
of the most ornate and beautiful shrines of Vi- 
jayanagara. The construction of the temple began 
during the reign of Devaraya II. The work con- 
tinued during the reign of Krishnadevaraya and 
Achutaraya and even Sadasivaraya. It is built in 
an area of 538 feet and 320 feet. It contains six 
mantapas and three gateways in the East, North 
and South. The 55 feet long navaranga contains 
fifteen beautifully carved pillars. The Kal- 
yanamantapa with forty-eight beautifully carved 
pillars is a very attractive hall. The Hazara Rama 
Temple of Vijayanagara is considered the typical 
representative of Vijayanagara style. It is 200 feet 
long and 100 feet broad. It contains a separate 
Garbhagriha for the female deity (Amma), a 
navaranga antarala, Mukhamantapa, Kalyana- 
mantapa and a spacious prakara; on each Garbha- 
griha there is a Dravidian style Vimana. The tem- 
ple is located outside the palace and it was a place 
of private worship for the members of the royal 
family. The Anantashayana temple at Anan- 
tashayigudi is an example of large oblong Vimana 
with the brick work superstructure having an im- 
mense Sala Sikhara. The Papanasheshwara temple 
at Lepakshi, the Chintalaraya temple of 
Tadapatri, the Kamakshi temple of Kanchi are 
some of the famous shrines of this period. The 
temple of Srirangam was expanded by Vijaya- 
nagara rulers. It contains 3 outer courts, 
gopurams, open columnades and artificial lakes. 
Chidambaram, Penukonda, Vellore, Pushyagiri, 
Kumbakonam are also good specimens of this 
style. Papanasheshwara at Huvinahadagali and 
Shiva temple at Kuruvatti are also important 
monuments of this period. The feudatory chiefs of 
Vijayanagara built several temples on the model 
of Vijayanagara temples. The Aghoneshwara and 
Veerabhadra temple at Keladi, the Ranganatha 
temple at Nirthadi near Chitradurga are important 
examples of this style. 
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Jaina architecture 


Jaina architecture also developed during this 
period. The Vijayanagara rulers and their officers, 
the chiefs of Karkala and Gerusoppa encouraged 
Jaina architecture. Irugappa, a general of 
Harihara-II built the Ganigitti Jinalaya in the fif- 
teenth century. It had a square Girbhagriha, a 
deep Antarala, Ardhamantapa and Manastambha. 
The Tribhuvanatilaka Choodamani basadi at 
Moodabidre is a famous Jaina shrine of this 
period. The ornate pillars here display great varie- 
ty. Each pillar is different from the other. These 
pillars have been the attraction of the basadi. The 
Vardhamana basadi at Tirupparuttikkuram is 
another important Jaina shrine of Vijayanagara 
period. 

The Vijayanagara Sculptures are distinguished 
for tough vitality and plastic sensibility. Vijaya- 
nagara sculpture is known for its simplicity and 
majesty. The simplicity and stoicism of ancient Kar- 
nataka sculpture is reflected in the Vijayanagara 
sculpture. Even in this field the Vijayanagara crafts- 
men were influenced by the great art traditions of 
Chola, Hoysala and Pallavas. Their sculpture 
developed a distinct style and attained a fulness 
and rich expression. Some scholars classify the Vi- 
jayanagara sculptures into two categories namely 
the Shiva idols and Vaishnava idols. Besides the 
large number of idols in the temples of the period, 
there are many herostones and Masti stones which 
also testify to the development of sculpture in this 
period. 

Girija Kalyana is a favourite theme for the 
sculptors carving Saiva deities. This scene is 
beautifully depicted at Pudu-Mantapam at 
Madurai. The hunting scene with Shiva as hunter 
is also very well carved at Srisailam temple. The 
Makaratorana, unearthed at Kamalapuram, con- 
tains the dancing Nataraja, Gajendra Moksha and 
other figures. Hampi presents a wealth of superb 
sculptures. The Tarakeswara temple at 
Vijayanagara consists of beautiful image of 
Shiva with Ganesa and Skanda. Mahishasura 
Mardhini is another popular theme in Vi- 
jayanagara sculpture. The Saraswathy shrine at 
Vijayanagara and the Mallikarjuna temple at 
Srisailam contain beautiful Mahishasura Mar- 
dhini figures. The same temple also contains 
panels where the Shiva- Chandravathi marriage 
scene is carved in the stone. The Veereswara tem- 
ple at Lepakshi built by Veeranna contains many 


beautiful idols of Nataraja, Gangadhara, Ar- 
dhanareeswara, Kalyanasundara, Veerabhadra, 
Mahishasura Mardhini. There are also the figures 
of the eight Dikpalakas and the seven rishis carved 
on the pillars. It is here that the biggest bull 
(Nandi) in India is carved. The Ganga image in the 
Krishnaswamy temple, Veerabhadra, Kali and 
Bhairava at Hampi are important pieces of Vi- 
jayanagara sculpture. 

The Dasavatara theme on the plinth of the 
gateway of Achutharaya temple is also a very 

.good specimen. The outside walls of Hazara 
Ramaswamy temple are carved with lines of 
friezes from top to bottom setting out the Hindu 
Pantheon in rhythmic line. The Tadapatri temple is 
a treasure house of many idols of Vaishnava 
Gods. According to Fergusson these carvings are 
in better taste than anything else in this style. In 
the Hazara Ramaswamy temple scenes from 
Ramayana are carved at many places. They show 
great life and spirit. Scenes from Bhagavatha are 
carved at Vittalaswamy and other Vaishnava 
temples at Vijayanagara. The Trivikrama, Nara- 
simha, Sasivekalu and Kadalekalu Ganapathis are 
significant achievements of Vijayanagara 
sculpture. There are also beautiful images of 
Suryanarayana, Madhava, Sridevi, Kaliya 
Damana at Vijayanagara temples. The figures of 
men and animals carved in Lepakshi temple are in 
the most natural form. The unusual pose of a 
baby elephant tucking at creeper expressing ten- 
sion is a remarkable achievement of these artists. 

In the niches of Vidyashankara temple, Shringeri, 
are the beautiful images of Ganesha, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Venkateshwara, Maheshwara and Durga. 
The horse court of Sriranga contains a columnade 
of furiously fighting steeds each raring upto a 
height of nearly 9 feet; the whole is excuted in a 
technique so emphatic as to be not like stone but 
hardened steel. 

The door frames in Vittalaswami and 
Krishnaswamy temples contain the attractive 
figures of Ganga in a dancing pose and Kolata 
dancers. The figures of elephants, horses, 
foreigners carved in the mantapas around Achu- 
taraya temple are very realistic. The Hazara 
Ramaswamy temple contains a large number of 
Vaishnava images. But they are not as good as the 
sculptures in Vittalaswamy and Krishnaswamy 
temples. The statues of Krishnadeveraya, 
Vidyaranya are carved in many temples at Hampi. 

The Mahanavami dibba displays several ex- 


quisitely carved sculptures. This monument built 
by Krishnadevaraya contains many interesting 
sculptures which include hunting scenes, dancing, 
and scenes of holi festival. These sculptures not 
only depict the social life of the period but also 
give a realistic picture of foreign visitors to 
Vijayanagara. 

Besides the temples a large number of herostones 
and Masti stones scattered over the empire are 
helpful to study the social life of the people. These 
sculptures depict the role of the women in society, 
the mode of dress, costumes, jewellery and other 
details of social life. 


Civil Architecture 


Besides constructing religious structures like 
temples and Basadis, the Vijayanagara craftsmen 
also constructed several civil structures. The civil 
architecture of Vijayanagara is also admired by 
the foreign visitors. The construction of the city of 
Vijayanagara reveals their engineering skill. Accor- 
ding to Manasara the town must possess | to 12 
streets; it must be built on a mountain with 
facilities for trade and contacts with foreigners. It 
must have walls, ditches, guest houses etc. Abdur 
Razak says ‘‘the city of Bijanagar is such that eye 
has not seen or ear heard of any place resembling 
it upon the whole earth.’’ Paes also gives a 
description of the same city. He says, ‘all 
streets and rows of houses with many figures and 
decorations are pleasing to look at.’’ He also men- 
tions very beautiful rows of buildings after their 
manner with flat rows. Barbosa, another foreign 
visitor, testifies that the houses were very well 
built. The streets were broad and numerous. The 
Hampi Bazar is a good example of street architec- 
ture. The foreign visitors mention the size of the 
houses. Many of them were six cubits wide and 20 
cubits long. Several of them had cemented roofs. 
Paes testifies that the interior of the house in the 
city was very beautiful. The new city of 
Nagalapura had houses with flat roofs and many 
towers. They were embellished, decorated and fur- 
nished according to the status of the occupants. 
The prostitutes had fine houses and fore courts; 
lofty seats were built of excellent stone in front of 
their houses. The foreign visitors also describe the 
palaces they saw. The royal palace was built on a 
gigantic scale. It had enclosing walls and many 
rows of houses inside the palace. Ramaraya’s 
palace was built with marble and lime and 
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resembled a Hindu temple in appearance. The 
palace had many chambers within it, with pillars 
of carved stone. Paes saw a pillar ‘‘all of ivory’’. 
Nuniz describes the palace of Achutaraya which 
was a large one with large rooms. Krishna- 
devaraya’s palace was surrounded by a very strong 
wall. There were many palaces besides the chief 
palace for the members of the royal family. The 
Palegars and the subordinate rulers also followed 
the Vijayanagara pattern and built palaces, forts 
and other structures on the same model. Petro- 
della Velle, the Italian traveller, who visited Ikkeri, 
gives a description of Benkatappanayaka’s palace 
at Ikkeri., 

The Vijayanagara monarchs also built tanks, 
dams and irrigation devices. Many acquaducts 
were constructed for the supply of water to the 
capital from the river. Bukka’s son Bhaskara 
Bhavadura built a tank 5000 rekhadandas in length, 
5 rekhadandas in breadth and 7 rekhadandas in 
height. It took two years for 100 workers to con- 
struct that dam. Krishnadevaraya also excavated a 
large tank inside Vijayanagara. Almost all the 
rulers built dams, tanks, and irrigation canals. 
The people using the tanks were required to repair 
them and keep them in good condition. 


Forts and Cities 


The Vijayanagara architects were not only ex- 
pert builders of shrines and civilian structures but 
also were experienced builders of forts and defen- 
sive devices. These architects built big cities keep- 
ing in view principles enunciated by medieval 
thinkers and famous Hindu texts like Arthashastra, 
Manasara and Shukraneethisara. The first of Vi- 
jayanagara empire capital was Anegondhi. The ci- 
ty of Vijayanagara was built according to the prin- 
ciples of Shukraneethisara. This work prescribes 
that a capital should have a forest and some 
shrubs. It should not be far away from natural 
barriers like hills. It should be near a river and 
should have an access to the sea. The capital 
should also be in the form of a circle. It is said that 
the city resembled ‘‘the lotus in which goddess 
Lakshmi was ever seated.’’ Foreign visitors to Vi- 
jayanagara have given a vivid description of this 
city. Abdur Razak describes the first line of the 
defence wall in Vijayanagara, constructed out of 
stones and lime and having solid gates. There were 
seven fortifications for the capital. But some of 
the foreign visitors mention that only five walls re- 
mained during their visit and the others were 
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broken. Nuniz testifies that there were strong 
walls of heavy masonry without lime, the walls 
packed with earth inside. 

The provincial fortressess were constructed on 
the model of Vijayanagara fortifications. One of 
the typical forts of this period was that of Ikkeri. 
Petrodella Velle, the Italian visitor, describes the 
fort and city of Ikkeri as follows: ‘‘The city is 
seated on a goodly plain and as we entered we 
passed through three gates with small forts and 
ditches and consequently three enclosures, the 
first two of which were not walls but made of very 
high Indian canes very thick and close planted in- 
stead of a wall and are strong against roof and 
horse; in any case hard to cut and not in danger of 
fire. The other enclosure is a wall but weak and in- 
considerable. Some say there are others within 
belonging to the citadel or fort where the palace 
is, for Ikkeri is of good largeness.”’ 

Similarly Penugonda fort was also built after 
the tradition of Vijayanagara. According to an in- 
scription ‘‘no mortal could possibly take the for- 
tifications of this God-given city.’’ The fortifica- 
tions of Chitradurga, Bhatkal, Chandragiri, 
Vellore, Gingi and other places also illustrate the 
military architecture of this period. The palaces of 
the provincial rulers were surrounded by strong 
stone walls and gates with bastions. The outer wall 
has a moat with water making access to the wall 
difficult. Secular architecture includes the 
buildings which developed as a rusult of the con- 
tact with Islam and came into existence mostly 
during the period of Aravidu dynasty. Several im- 
posing buildings at Vijayanagara, Chandragiri, 
Gingi, Tanjore and Madurai are characterised as 
Indo-sarasenic. The foliated art at Kamal Mahal 
at Vijayanagara is the best example of this art. It is 
a Pavelion with two stories square in design with 
recess at its sides. The pointed arch appears in 
some other buildings in the plastered gateways of 
Anegondi. The structures which were considered 
as elephant stables are now identified as the mos- 
ques built by Vijayanagara rulers for their Muslim 
troops. 

The growth of Vijayanagara architecture par- 
ticularly temple architecture continued upto 17th 
century after which a period of cultural decline set 
in. Under the patronage of provincial chieftains 
many temples and other structures were built. But 
there was a decadence in the fine arts and par- 
ticularly in architecture. 

Translation: KESHAVA BHAT 


G. R. Rangaswamiah 


The architecture patronized and developed by 
Muslims is known as ‘‘Islamic Architecture’’. This 
style, though it appears to have a slight combina- 
tion of Hindu architecture, has its own characte- 
ristics. Islamic style may be put into two 
categories: religious structures like mosques and 
mousoleums and the others which show art and 
craftsmanship like palaces, arches, gardens, forts 
towers and burjes. Normally a mosque has an open 
quadrangular court with a fountain for 
ceremonial ablutions. This is surrounded by an ar- 
caded sanctuary with a wall-niche (Mehrab) in the 
centre of the rear wall, indicating the direction of 
Mecca where the priest leads the prayer and just to 
the right of it is the pulpit of stone masonry or in- 
laid wood work. The priest gives the sermon from 
the pulpit. Externally, it is completed with a dome 
and minarets. The mousoleum is surrounded by 
an open yard. It is constructed on stone platforms 
or arch heads and the structure is supported on 
walls or pillars. The roof usually has a central 
dome and smaller ones spread across. The grave 
of the person is just beneath the big dome and this 
is called Rouza or Dargah; often there is a mosque 
in the same compound. 

Palaces, forts, arch gates, public buildings and 
educational institutions (Madrasah) come under 
the second category. The use of the key stone in 
the building of arches is a unique contribution of 
Muslims to architecture. All these types of ar- 
chitecture are found in Karnataka. Such monu- 
ments are located mostly at Gulbarga, Bidar and 
Bijapur and Srirangapatna. 

While the Tughluk dynasty was in power in 
Delhi, the Muslim Kingdom was established in the 

South. Bahmani empire was founded at Gulbarga 


Islamic Architecture 


and later the capital was shifted to Bidar. From 
All-Ud-Din-Bahman Shah started the Bahmani 
line. A few centuries later it disintegrated and five 
independent kingdoms were established. One of 
them, Barid Shahis, established their capital at 
Bidar and Adil Shahis at Bijapur. During the reign 
of these three dynasties (Bahmanis, Baridis and 
Adil Shahis), a number of grand structures came 
up. In the beginning these structures bore the 
characteristics of the Tughlak Style (usually 
Turkish). Later, as Persian and Arab architects 
were invited, a number of buildings were built and 
we can find a beautiful combination of Indian, 
Turkish, Persian, Arabian and Western styles of 
architectural glory. The south of the Vindhya Range 
was ruled by Muslim dynasties in Medieval age for 
a couple of centuries, so such kind of buildings 
were built in large numbers. 


Gulbarga 


Gulbarga being the first capital of Bahmani 
Empire, we find here a number of buildings of the 
early period. There is a strong fort built in granite 
with five Burjes (Watch Towers) and twenty can- 
non towers built by Alaud-din (1347-58) the first. 
About half a kilometre from the fort, are the 
tombs of Sultans, in two groups and mosques. 
They mostly resemble contemporary north-Indian 
Muslim structures. The earliest of the tombs is 
that of the founder of the dynasty and represents 
the style that had begun to take form. This struc- 
ture has a square plinth with sloping walls, a low 
flat dome, heavy battlemented and fluted corner 
finials. The entire structure proving its Thughlu- 
qian derivations gives an impression of solidity 


and mass. This and the other two tombs attributed 
to Muhammed I and Muhammed II are characte- 
rised by simplicity bordering on austerity. The 
decoration in these structures is limited and con- 
fined to cut-plaster work. There is a group of 
tombs known as ‘‘Haft Gumbaz Complex’’. These 
are the seven tombs of later Bahmani Kings and 
more or less represent refined copies of the tomb 
of Alaud-din with a parapet on arch heads. The 
tomb of Hazrath Khwaja Banda-Nawaz and 
Khalander Khan’s Mosque are notable structures 
of this area. The other important monument in the 
early style at Gulbarga is the Shah Bazar mosque. 
It has the usual plan of a typical mosque. It was 
built by Muhammed Shah I. The prayer hall 
measures 50 m by 20 m with fifteen arched open- 
ings. Each of these openings has six bays formed 
by masonry columns. The facade has a parapet 
wall and two minarets. Forts’ Jamia Mosque is a 
master piece of architecture. It is 65.8 m by 55.6m 
wide. This was also built by Muhammed I. An in- 


scription on a tablet shows that it was built under 


the supervision of a Persian architect Rafi. It is 
believed that this mosque has a striking 
resemblance to the Cardova mosque of Spain. 
There are 63 small domes spread over the roof 
with a big dome in the centre surrounded by six 
smaller ones. This is considered to be one of the 
choicest pieces of Muslim architecture in the whole 
of South India. 


Bidar 

Bidar or Bidare is also a centre of Islamic ar- 
chitecture. In 1425 A.D. the head-quarters of the 
Bahmani Kingdom were shifted from Gulbarga to 
Bidar. It became famous for industries and com- 
merce and works of art also. The ruins of the 
buildings are the silent proof of the past grandeur. 
The construction of the fort was started in 1429 
A.D. and continued for several years. During that 
period a number of other structures also came up. 
Surrounding the fort is a wide and deep dungeon 
of granite masonry; and palaces such as Takht 
Mahal (Throne room) Rangeen Mahal (Painted 
palace), Gagan Mahal, Turkish-Mahal, Deewan- 
e-am (Hall of audience) were also built. Turkish 
Mahal is built on a high platform with big arches 
and a huge dome. There is an open yard in bet- 
ween this and the royal chamber. It is decorated 
with brightly coloured encaustic tiles. The inside 
of the dome is decorated with cut plaster, stucco 
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and calligraphic art. The royal insignia of a tiger 
and setting sun is depicted beautifully. 

The Jamia Mosque and the Sola Khanba mos- 
que are very fascinating. A remarkable set of im- 
portant monuments are the twelve tombs. They 
are generally alike but show an improvement in 
Bahmani tomb architecture. They have better 
workmanship and delicate ornamentation with 
bright coloured encaustic tiles and calligraphic art. 
Among these the tombs of Ahmed Shah, Alaud- 
din and Kaleemulla are noteworthy. The most 
awe-inspiring structure at Bidar is the Madarasah 
(College) founded in 1472 by Mahmud Gawan and 
it is a marvellous piece of architecture. The 
Madarasah measures 73.8 m by 67 m. and is 17 
metres high. It consists of four three-storeyed 
wings enclosing an open court yard which contains 
lecture halls, a library, a mosque and accommoda- 
tion for both teachers and students. There were 
two minarets at the corners of the main facade. 
This college was well known, though now defunct. 
After the fall of the Bahmani empire, Bidar 
became the capital of Barid Shahi Dynasty, so we 
can trace the changes in style of architecture dur- 
ing this period. They renovated Rangeen Mahal 
and Turkish Palace and extended them. They used 
encaustic tiles of bright colours for beautification. 
The name ‘‘Rangeen Mahal’’ itself describes the 
vividly colourful palace, decorated with brightly 
coloured encaustic tiles, cut plaster, stucco inlay 
of mother of pearl and wood carvings. The Jamia 
Mosque of Barid Shahi is a beautiful piece of ar- 
chitecture. It has seven entrances with pointed and 
pronouncedly stilted arches resting on low col- 
umns. The facade has a parapet decorated with 
finials over each arched pier. There is a dome in 
the centre of the mosque, Qualis Mosque is also an 
example of Barid Shahis architecture. After it fell 
into the hands of Adil Shahis, Bidar produced no 
monumental works worth mentioning. 


Bijapur 


Bijapur is the best example of Islamic architec- 
ture. The Adil Shahis were great patrons of art 
and architecture. It is renowned throughout India 
for its monuments. There are fifty mosques, twen- 
ty tombs and a number of palaces. Each has a 
grandeur of its own. The quality of craftsmanship 
is unsurmountable. The construction of these 
monuments started in fifteenth century and lasted 
till Bijapur fell to the Moghals. All these buildings 
are inside the vast fort that surrounds the city. It 


is 10.5 Kms in circumference, 5 to 6 metres high 
and fifteen metres wide. It is constructed with 
huge boulders. It is connected with 96 Burjes, the 
dungeon outside the fort is 12 to 15 metres wide 
and very deep. There are five strong and im- 
pregnable gates leading to various places. 

The Muslim architecture at Bijapur greatly 
resembles the old Persian and Ottoman style. The 
main features of Bijapur style are: firstly the domes 
are round in shape and rise from the ground level 
upon walls which are finely decorated and or- 
- namented. Smaller domes are found to be near the 
base of the dome. Secondly, the arches are 
decorated with stucco and calligraphic art, on all 
the four sides of the monument. Thirdly there are 
no pillars, thick walls replace them. Fourthly in- 
troduction of projecting cornices and artistic 
parapet and cut plaster work. Lastly the Adil 
Shahis architecture has rich decorations and or- 
namentation, namely, rose-shaped structures, 
hanging lamps and decorated tiles. The important 
monuments of Bijapur are Asar Mahal, Gagan 
Mahal, Mehtar Mahal, Chinee Mahal, Anand 
Mahal, Jal Manzil, Jahaz Mahal, Ibrahim Roza, 
Jamia Mosque and Gol Gumbaz. We can see the 
exposition of Islamic architecture in full in these 
buildings. Jamia Mosque was built by Adil Shah I. 
It is 150 m by 75 metres. The court yard inside is 
50 metres square, there are seven arches on three 
sides. It is very orthodox in structure. The prayer 
hall is so large that 2,286 devotees can bow their 
heads at a time. Kareemuddin Mosque, New 
Gumbaz Mosque and Chinchindiddi Mosque also 
belong to the same style. Jbrahim Roza was built 
by Adil Shah II. It consists of a mousoleum and a 
mosque. It is situated outside the city walls. By no 
means it is a huge construction composition but 
complete in every aspect and every part of it is a 
result of meticulous thought and planning of 
perfection. The tomb chamber is also decorated 
magnificently. The mosque in its premises is also 
of considerable dimensions, but it occupies a sub- 
sidiary position. In the opinion of tourists, if it 
were to be constructed in marble inlay work, it 
would have even surpassed the Taj Mahal. 

The world famous Gol Gumbaz is hardly 
equalled by another mousoleum in massiveness 
and virility. Architecturally a simple structure 
which houses the mousoleum of Mohamed Adil 
Shah, this huge structure is 65.5 metres by 60.5 
metres with a height of 63.5 metres. It is the se- 

cond biggest dome in the world with a diametre of 


47 metres. The dome is buttressed with octagonal 
towers at each corner, surmounted by smaller 
domes. There is a gallery of 3.7 metres wide in- 
side the Gumbaz, known as whispering gallery - a 
whisper or a clap is reported back more than ten 
times amplified. The Gol Gumbaz is massive, sim- 
ple, awe-inspiring and standing alone transcends 
all other buildings at Bijapur. Bijapur is a city of 
the monuments of Islamic architecture. A number 
of other structures were also raised outside Bi- 
japur worthy of mention. The mosques con- 
structed at Heerapur, Kadchur and Dorahalli are 
small in size but important from the view point of 
its architecture. No construction work of impor- 
tance was taken up after Bijapur fell to the 
Mughals. 


Architecture during the 
Old Mysore Period 


In A.D. 1687 Sira province fell into the hands of 
Aurangzeb and became the provincial capital. 
The mosques and tombs here, though not mas- 
sive, show work of craftsmanship and perfec- 
tion. There is a stone chain about 4 metres long 
hanging from the ceiling to hook the lamp at the 
Jamia Mosque. During the late eighteenth cen- 
tury under the rule of Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan a number of structures such as forts, mos- 
ques and tombs came up in Srirangapatna and 
other places. Manzarabad (now Sakleshpur) fort 
and the tombs of ancestors of Hyder Ali are note- 
worthy. The buildings at Srirangapatna were by 
Tippu Sultan. It is learnt that the palace of Tippu 
Sultan was also a rare piece of architecture. The 
tomb of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, Jamia Mos- 
que and Darya Daulat Bagh Palace are fine 
examples of Islamic architecture. Near the con- 
fluence of the branches of Cauvery river, on the 
vastness of the Lalbagh and under the serene at- 
mosphere lies the mousoleum of Hyder and Tip- 
pu, popularly known as Gumbaz. The tomb, 
though not big, is a piece of fine workmanship. 
The pillars of black marble on the verandah on 
four sides are an excellent piece of art which 
depicts Moghal style. It resembles the style of 
Akbar’s Tomb in Sikandara. The carvings have a 
tinge of Hindu style. 

The Jamia mosque inside the fort is a piece of 
Islamic architecture. The prayer hall is upon the 
first floor which can be reached from two sides by 
stair cases. The platform is constructed on arch 
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heads. There are two beautiful minarets by which 
one can reach the top of the tower. It is heavily 
decorated with cut plaster and stucco. 

Outside the Srirangapatna fort, by the side of 
Cauvery river amidst a vast garden lies the Darya 
Daulat Bagh Palace, which was Tippu Sultan’s 
Summer Palace. It is a two storeyed structure and 
indeed a rare piece of art and architecture. The 
Darbar hall on the first floor is very spacious. The 
wooden. pillars are beautifully carved. All the 
walls from top to bottom are artfully designed and 
painted in pleasing colours (frescos) depicting, 
battles, processions, Darbars, historic events and 
other celebrations, which resemble Jspahanic style 
of Iran. A foreign tourist had said that he had not 
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come across such a work of art anywhere in India. 
Not only in Karnataka but also in many occupied 
territories Sultan helped to build structures of im- 
portance. 

The Islamic architecture started with the foun- 
ding of Bahmani dynasty in South India. As the 
Islamic architecture flourished in Gulbarga, Bidar 
and Bijapur, Hyder and Tippu also contributed to 
its development. 

The foreign style of architecture combined with 
the Indian architecture has enriched the heritage 
of art and architecture in Karnataka. 


Translation: SYED ABU TURAB KHATAI 


European Architecture 


Dr. H. R. Raghunatha Bhat 


It is a well-known fact that architecture in 
Karnataka is based on religious foundations. The 
Europeans, who spread their religion here, con- 
structed many religious buildings. These were in 
conformity with the contemporary religion and 
culture and depended upon the artistic tastes and 
traditions of the Christian Missionaries and the 
ruling authority. 

At first churches of Greeko-Roman, Basilican 
and Romanesque styles were constructed. By and 
by, Gothic style buildings, which were popular in 
Europe, began to appear. Structures of this type, 
which were architectures of renaissance style, were 
put up in many places. Next to this, baroque, col- 
onial and American style buildings came up. After 
some years, imitation of foreign architecture 
developed and both the European and Indian 
styles were merged. The various types of architec- 
ture of the world were blended to produce a new 
modern style. 

In the architecture of European style churches 
there is an inner sanctuary, a central hall called 
nave and the side portions called Aisles. Passing 
through the nave one can see the central global 
structure and the transepts on both sides. The 
railed-off eastern part of the church is called 
chancel and the arched or domed recess at the end 
is called Apse. The church building containing all 
these parts gets the shape of a cross, which is sym- 
bolical in christian religion and also most 
valuable in view of architecture. 

In a cross-shaped church building the altar or 
the table of offering is visible to all the devotees in 
the church. The statues of Christian saints placed 
near the altar can be seen from a distance. The 
central portion of the transepts is global in shape 


which has windows of colourful glasses. Some of 
these glasses contain religious paintings. This type 
of colourful pictorial glasses can be found not on- 
ly near the altar but also on the windows of the 
central portion of the church. 

In some of the Portuguese style churches the altar 
is beautifully decorated. Many churches, in spite 
of appearing simple externally, are superbly 
decorative internally. They contain rich European 
style furniture, Mass vestments and other 
equipments, paintings and architecture. The 
St. Aloysius’ College Chapel at Mangalore is a 
good example to this. 

European style church is a strongly constructed 
high building. It contains pinnacles of Gothic style 
above the main entrance. St. Joseph’s Cathedral 
at Mysore is a fitting example to this. The two pin- 
nacles at the main-entrance are connected with 
pointed or rounded arches. These increase the 
grandeur and beauty of the building. This type of 
architecture of the churches gives usefulness, 
strength and artistic value. Besides, it is planned in 
such a way that it provides plenty of space, light 
and ventilation inside the building. 

Although the architecture of the churches in 
Karnataka can be dated back to the 16th century, 
yet many prominent structures came up only dur- 
ing the 19th-20th centuries. The Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries who were supposed to have come to 
Dakshina Kannada District in the year 1521, built 
churches in Ullal, Farangipet and Mangalore. In 
1526 the Rosario Cathedral at Bolar was con- 
structed. The Jesuit priests built a church at 
Basrur in 1570. Christian Missions were opened in 
Khanapur near Belgaum in 1606 and in Sunkeri 
near Karwar in 1709. By 1783 there were about 27 


churches in Uttara and Dakshina Kannada 
Districts. 

In the Kelakote area of Bellary the Trinity 
Church was constructed in 1811. The St. Francis 
Xavier Cathedral at Bangalore was supposed to 
have been built in 1830 by the Portuguese priest 
named Turner. The St. Joseph’s church at 
Tharagupet is spacious. Its cross-shaped construc- 
tion and Gothic style of architecture are very im- 
posing. The Peacé Church at Balmatta in 
Mangalore was built in 1862, which is in the style 
of Basel Mission House of Switzerland. Seven 
years earlier, i. e. in 1855 a Gothic style Anglican 
type church was built in Madikeri, which is, 
though small in size, yet an excellent piece of ar- 
chitecture. 

The St. Aloysius’ College Chapel at Mangalore 
which was supposed to have been built by 
K. Joseph Ville is a model of St. Philip Neri 
Church of Rome. A skilled artist of Italy named 
Moscheni painted the inside of this little church in 
the years 1902-1904. It is a mass of colour in ad- 
mirable taste from floor to ceiling. The pillars are 
painted to resemble coloured marble, but the walls 
are a series of frescoes representing scenes from 
the life of Christ while the ceiling is devoted to the 
life of St. Aloysius and between the arches, the 
spaces are filled in chiefly with the Jesuit Saints. 

However, the splendour and beauty of purely 
European architecture cannot be found in the 
churches of rural Karnataka. They are simple and 
regional type of buildings. Hence in view of ar- 
chitecture they are not good creations. But some 
of the christian tombs and sepulchral monuments 
are artistic in style. Here mention must be made of 
the stone crosses found in Anjadive near Karwar. 
Even though these appear as lifeless imitations in 
the background of traditional architecture of 
Karnataka, they are remarkable creations as far as 
variety is concerned. The influence of the architec- 
ture of European style churches on other types of 
structures has been sufficiently great. 


Army Constructions 


There are not many forts or palaces of Euro- 
pean style in Karnataka built during the British 
rule. The Portuguese were supposed to have built a 
fort in Anjadive near Karwar. The palace near the 
Cantonment Railway Station in Bangalore is a 
good example of army construction in European 
style. It resembles the medieval castles of England- 
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Normandy and is a model of Windsor Palace. 
The domes ana arches of this grand structure are 
filled with elegant sculpture. 

The Gun-House near Mysore Palace is another 
Army Structure in European style. The stone fort 
around the Mysore Palace and its top design are 
also in European style. The British army bases, 
barracks, clubs, pavilions and quarters were con- 
structions of European architecture. 

The Cantonment at Bangalore was very 
spacious during British times. It contained play- 
grounds, streets, shops, clubs and such other 
facilities. The paintings at Dariya Doulat at 
Srirangapatna are creations of European style ar- 
chitecture, which depict royal and army life. The 
cannons, guns and armour found there, are a stan- 
ding monument to the army architecture of the 
past. 


Public Office Buildings 


After the commencement of Public Works 
Department in the 19th century, architecture 
of European style became popular all over 
Karnataka and especially in old Mysore State. 
This led the way to a new era in the architecture of 
Karnataka. 

European Engineers introduced into Karnataka 
Aeomic, Doric, Corinthian, Gothic, Renaissance, 
American and other foreign styles with which they 
were familiar. The Doric architecture which was 
famous for its range of pillars was beautifully 
adapted to the constructions of this place. The 
pillars which look like single-stone structures, 
were actually built with bricks and mortar and 
were broad at the bottom and gradually became 
thin at the top. This type of pillar ranges can be 
seen in the front portions of Crawford Hall 
(University of Mysore), Rangacharlu Memorial 
Hall and The Central Food Technological 
Research Institute of Mysore. 

Most of the buildings of European architecture 
in Karnataka have Roman arches, arch-ranges and 
domes. These were constructed with bricks, stone- 
jelly and mortar. Later on, however, cement, con- 
crete and iron rods were used. The outer layer of 
the buildings began to be polished. Smooth 
plastering gained importance. The front portions 
of the buildings contained many pointed or round- 
ed arches. But, although they looked superb from 
a distance, yet they did not contain the European 
style of sculpture, aesthetic beauty and fineness. 


They were only the imitations of structures and 
not of the sculpture and art. Some buildings, 
however, were painted in Byzantine style. 

In the public buildings of Mysore, Bangalore, 
Dharwad and some other cities Romanesque style 
can be seen on the pillar-ranges, doors and win- 
dows. The present Administrative Office at 
Manasa Gangothri, the Lalitha Mahal and some 
other buildings at Mysore have pillar-ranges. But 
the pillars on the first floor are shorter than those 
on the ground floor. 
_ The imitation of Gothic style structures can be 

found in the courts and other public offices of 
Karnataka. Miulti-storied buildings and large 
bungalows of this type are found in Bangalore and 
Mysore. The old Central College building, the 
Palace, Central Library,Courts etc. at Bangalore 
are built in Gothic style. Pointed arches are con- 
structed above the doors and windows. The con- 
struction of pointed arches is easier than rounded 
arches. Tall storied structure, pointed towers and 
pinnacles, extra beauty works, ornamental 
decorations, the use of coloured glasses etc. are 
some of the characteristics of Gothic style 
buildings. 

The influence of renaissance style of architec- 
ture also can be found in some places. These have 
more work of sculpture especially in the interior 
and front portion of the buildings. The most im- 
portant of these are the decorative ‘Baroque’ style 
and the delicate ‘Rococo’ style. At the end of 
British rule in India Georgian and Regency styles 
appeared here and there. As the industrialization 
and urbanisation increased, these styles also in- 
creased in the urban areas. Although the external 
adornment of these buildings are in renaissance 
style, the doors and windows are in Greeko- 
Roman style. The multi-storied buildings of this 
type, public gardens and meadows enhance the 
beauty of the city. Both utility and beauty were 
given importance in this type of architecture. 

During the British rule the Maharajas of 
Mysore were sending the local architects to 
England, France and other European countries to 
see the European architecture personally, so that 
they could introduce it into local structures. The 
architect of Lalitha Mahal had this opportunity. 
The inner door of Dariya Doulat at Srirangapatna 
was made of ebony (tree) and inlaid with ivory and 
was presented by Lord Dalhousie. 

After the Europeans started dwelling here and 
their architecture became popular, the urban peo- 


ple went in for this style. Some blindly imitated 
the European style, while others mixed the local 
style with it. As a result a new style evolved. 

In Mysore and Bangalore many public buildings 
came up in a wonderful way, which are not in the 
original European style, but are a mixture of both 
European and local architecture. The rulers of 
Mysore and the administrators blindly imitated 
the European style in architecture. As a result 
hundreds of structures were erected during the 
19th and 20th centuries. The most important 
among them are the District office buildings, 
Public Offices, the Government Museum, the 
Glass House, the Victoria Hospital and the New 
Public Offices at Bangalore and the renaissance 
style Jubilee Building, the Maharaja’s College 
which is in the French style ‘chateau’, District 
Office buildings, the Courts, Hardwicke High 


School etc. at Mysore. 


The examples for modern American renaissance 
style structures in Mysore are the Government 
House, Krishna Rajendra Hospital, Crawford 
Hall (University of Mysore), Maharaja’s College 
Buildings, Lalitha Mahal etc. 

Buildings of this type are found in plenty at 
various places of the old Mysore State. But in the 
other parts of the state and particularly in North 
Karnataka they are scanty. Some buildings of 
European style can be seen here and there in 
Dakshina Kannada, Uttara Kannada and Dhar- 
wad Districts. The tourist bungalows, Inspection 
bungalows of some towns, bungalows on some of 
the Hill stations in Karnataka are in European 
style. ‘Glen Tilt’ of Colonel Hill, Cubbon House 
of Mark Cubbon, ‘Olk Land’ of Captain Cunn- 
ingham and such other officers’ quarters as well as 
guest houses are noteworthy here. 


Statues 


Imitation of the European style in the making of 
statues in Karnataka was not much. Hence, there 
are very few statues of this type. We can see some 
of the religious statues in churches, in the 
residences of Christian priests and religious com- 
munities and in the houses of some of the Christian 
laities. But much earlier to the British rule in 
India, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
Roman coins, medals, amphora, shields and vases 
were found on which human figures were carved. 

The statues seen on the top of pillars and on 
walls in the European style buildings in Karnataka 
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do not contain the beauty and purtiy of European 
architecture. They are merely the handiwork of 
local architects and masons. The winged female 
figures in the front wall of Krishna Rajendra 
Hospital at Mysore are an example to this. 
However, they contain the beauty of the native 
style. 

Some of the famous statues seen in Karnataka 
were however the creations of contemporary 
European architects. Hence they contain the 
natural beauty of the European style. The bronze 
statue of British Commissioner Mark Cubbon on 
horseback (at Bangalore) and Resident James 
Davidson Gordon’s statue in front of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s office (at Mysore) are two ex- 
amples. The statue of Chamaraja Wodeyar at the 
Statue Circle, Mysore was the work of the famous 
English sculptor Anslow Ford. Some other statues 
of European style can be seen in the Palace and in 
Jaganmohan Art Gallery in Mysore and in the 
Museum at Bangalore. 


After Independence 


After independence, however, European ar- 
chitecture in Karnataka declined. At present the 
former decorative architecture is out of fashion. 
The modern architecture has to be made more 
useful by making use of cement, concrete, steel, 
plastic and glass. In stead of the former thick walls 
bearing heavy roofs, at present thin but strong 
concrete pillars, beams, shades, archless large win- 
dows, balcony, non-ornamental roofs and ceilings 
have become popular. A new type of architecture 
has been started making use of the technological 
and artistic ways of the present decade, which 
takes into account the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of the location of the sites, the purpose, im- 
portance, weather condition and environment of 
the place. The present architecture is created to 
suit the environmental conditions such as hills and 
valleys, jungles etc. New experiments are under- 
taken in this field. On the one hand attempts are 
made to bring out the beauty of contemporary 
styles in architecture. On the other hand, trouble 
is taken also to retain the traditional styles. 

In the malnad region the Hoysala style which is 
also called the Karnataka style is still alive. The 
rulers of Mysore selected the best styles of 
the world to construct the Palace at Mysore. 
K. Hanumanthaiah also tried to do likewise in 
constructing Vidhana Soudha, in which a blending 
of various styles can be seen. 

The combination of various styles of the world 
can be found also in the houses of some private 
citizens. For example the external appearance of 
Dr. S. R. Rao’s house, which was built with red 
stone at Jayanagar in Bangalore is in the style of 
ancient Karnataka architecture, namely the 
Badami-Chalukya style. Similarly, the Mahabodhi 
Society Buidlings, Chowdaiah Memorial Build- 
ings etc., contain native styles of architecture. 

Karnataka has no want of talented architects 
who could utilise the advanced technology, 
today’s human ideals and such other new values to 
create modern styles of architecture that fit with 
our land and culture. But there is need of oppor- 
tunity and encouragement. A time is not far off 
when our Auditoriums, Art galleries, Traveller’s 
Bungalows, Government buildings, Universities, 
Schools and Colleges would become the master- 
pieces of grand architecture in Karnataka. 


Translation: SYLVESTER D’SOUZA 


Dr. §. K. Joshi 


Karnataka was ruled from 2nd century upto 
18th century by various Kingdoms such as 
Shathavahana, Kadamba, Chalukya, Rashtra- 
koota, Hoysala, Kalyana-Chalukya, Ganga, Vi- 
jayanagara, Bareedashahi, Bahmani, Adilshahi, 
Hyder-Tippu and some others. 

The people of Karnataka were strong and 
warlike. The ancient Mithila literature of North 
Indian Mouryan times contained the praises of the 
brave Karnataka soldiers. Mayura Sharma who was 
humiliated by the Kshathriyas, abandoned his 
Brahman profession and started the Kadamba em- 
pire, says the ‘Thalagunda’ inscription. 

Hiuen Tsang too praised the Kannadigas saying 
that, if humiliated by someone, they would take 
revenge even at the risk of death, would warn their 
enemies and attack them; the army general who 
came back defeated by the enemies, would be put 
to shame by forcing him to wear woman’s clothes 
and ornaments. 

The war horses of Pulikeshin had drunk the 
cool waters of Narmada and returned to the 
capital. The Rashtrakoota soldiers had camped at 
the banks of Ganga. The Rulers of Bengal were 
strengthening their armies by inviting the soldiers 
of Karnataka to join them. Rajashekhar in one 
of his books praised the soldiers of Karnataka 
saying that they alone are natural warriors. 
Kappe Arabhatta of 6th century has paid rich 
tributes to Pulikeshin, the bravest soldier of 
Badami. 

The Kannadigas who are the devotees of Shakti, 
constructed fortresses or ‘durga’s and dedicated 
them to ‘Durga’, the goddess Shakti. When the 
responsibility of building a kingdom fell on their 
shoulders, the task of constructing fortresses both 
in and out of their kingdoms came to the lot of 
their rulers. 


Forts of Karnataka 


Four Types of Forts 


It is a generally accepted fact that the en- 
vironmental conditions greatly influence human 
civilization and culture. Geographically Kar- 


nataka spreads from the west coast towards the 


Sahyadri Hills and then over Beluvala plains. 
Hence, naturally Karnataka is divided into three 
parts. In these three parts four types of forts were 
built, namely Water Fort, Hill Fort, Forest Fort 
and Ground Fort. If the West Coast region had a 
number of water forts, the Sahyadri Ghats had hill 
forts and forest forts. The Eastern Beluvala plains 
contained Ground Forts. 

The rulers of Karnataka followed the fort 
engineering techniques and the directions given in 
Kautilya’s ‘Artha Shasthra’ in selecting locations 
for the construction of forts. The forts of Kar- 
nataka were built as per the ‘Shukra Neethi’, 
which says: ‘‘Forts should be built in places 
abounding in various kinds of trees, plants and 
bushes, as well as rich in birds and animal life. 
There should also be a store of provisions in the 
fort and it should be surrounded by hills and 
water.’’ 

The work of construction of Forts in Karnataka 
must have been started by the Shathavahanas 
around 3rd-4th centuries A.D. Their defence ar- 
chitectures contained bricks of specific measure- 
ments (50 c.m. x 25 c.m. X 10 c.m.), which were 
used for building forts. By the ruins of fort wall 
chunks found in Prathishtanapura (Paithana), 
Mangalaveedu (both of which are in Maharashtra 
now), Sannathi, Manyakheta, Agrakheta, Aryapura 
(Aihole), Banavasi, Vadagaum, Madhavapura, 
Chandravalli, Brahmagiri and some other places, 
it can be admitted that there were at least defence 
walls if not fortresses in those places. 


The second stage in the construction of forts in 
Karnataka started during the ‘Kadamba’ rule. As 
the first empire of Karnataka founded by Mayura 
Sharma spread over the Western Ghats, forest 
areas of Malnad and the coastal region, it caused 
the construction of Forest Forts, Hill Forts and 
Water Forts. Here mention must be made of the 


Forts of Banavasi, Swadi, Sirsi, Hanagal, 
Thilavalli, Bammanahalli, Beelagi, Bhatkal, 
Gerasoppa, Haliyal, Bankapura, Mangalore, 


Thalagunda, Soraba, Sadashivagad, Mirzankote, 
Chandor (Goa), Belagram, Ikkeri, Rathnagiri 
etc. 

During the next centuries, however, as the 
defence strategies made considerable progress, the 
defence architecture too underwent such 
remarkable changes, as to demolish the original 
structures completely or renovate them. The red 
stones found in the Western Ghats region were us- 
ed to construct walls and other defence structures. 
The mounds of mud and the trees of the forest 
had an important part to play in the construction 
of forts. Such structures are called Mud Forts. 
The fort built by the Kadambas at Banavasi is the 
first among these. 

The third most ancient type of forts in Kar- 
nataka is the fort at Badami built by Pulikeshi I in 
543 A.D. According to Pulikeshi himself, as seen 
in his stone inscription, it was built on the middle 
portion of the sloping hill. Hence, it looked like a 
belt and had the appearance of a Hanging Fort. It 
has stood the test of time. This type of forts are 
rare. At the time of building a new empire, when 
the political diplomacies were immature, the 
Chalukyas of Badami in about 450 to 750 A.D. 
constructed invincible and unapproachable forts 
of this type. Built with stone, this fort resembled 
the ‘Kharvata’ fort of Manasara. It was a valuable 
Hill Fort of the plains. 

With the exception of Aihole, Pattadakallu and 
Badami, the forts built by the Chalukyas cannot 
be found anywhere. There were two reasons for 
this: 

1. Negligence towards defence, especially con- 
struction of forts due to restless battles against the 
Pallavas of the South. 
2. The lack of raw materials in the plains for the 
construction of forts. 

The fourth stage in the building of forts in 
Karnataka can be said to be the age of Ganga, 
Rashtrakoota, Kalyana Chalukya and Hoysala, 
i.e. from 8th to 12th centuries. The number of 
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forts built during this period is vast. The forts at 
Talakad, Manyakheta, Mangalavede, Son- 
nalapura (now in Maharashtra), Kalyana, Bidar, 
Gulbarga, Raichur, Devadurga, Jaladurga, Nolan- 
davadi, Dwarasamudra, Shahapura, Yadagiri, 
Koppal, Mudagal, Bagevadi, Muthagi, Kukanoor, 
Musundi (Maski), Sindhanur, Manvi, Kembavi, 
Medak, Kallur, Halligudi, Lingasur, Kodekal, 
Annigeri, Hubli, Unakal, Dharwad, Naragunda, 
Navalagunda, Mundaragi, Dambala, Lakkundi, 
Belur, Arsikere, Belavadi, Halebid, Hulikere, 
Koravangala, Nuggehalli, Channarayapatna, 
Shravana Belagola, Mosale, Holenarsipur, 
Mullur, Kambadhalli, Nagamangala, Basarole, 
Melukote, Hosaholalu, Thonnur, Srirangapatna, 
Somanathapur, Kollegal, Narasamangala, 
Gundlupet, Nanjanagud, Bettadapura, Madikeri, 
Doddamalathe, Belthangady, Bantwal, Mudbidri, 
Mulki, Karkal, Hiriyangadi, Barkapur, 
Chikmagalur, Hiremagalur, Shringeri, Malagi, 
Narasarajapura, Amrithapura, Koodli, Chan- 
nagiri, Hodigere, Santhebennur, Honnali, 
Kavaledurga, Nagar, Basavanakhane, Humata, 
Ikkeri, Keladi, Nadakalasi, Bedakami, Kup- 
pagadde, Talaguppa, Belavigi, Malavalli, Ban- 
dalike, Chandragutti, Kubattur, Chitradurga, 
Kuruvathi, Neelagunda, Magala, Rangapura, 
Bagali, Hire Hadagali, Hoovina Hadagali, 
Halavagalu, Molakalmur, Bellary, Itagi, 
Madhugiri, Nagalapura, Magadi, Savanadurga, 
Hoskote, Devanahalli, Kolar, Avani, Budikote, 
Mulabagilu-belong to this stage. 

The architecture, art and the manner of con- 
struction upto this stage were of Hindu style. 
Hence, they could be called the ‘Forts of the 
Hindu Order’. At the beginning of the medieval 
period, as there was remarkable progress in war 
tactics and in arms and weapons, there were con- 
siderable changes in the architecture of forts too. 
Various types of weapons which could be ejected 
from a long distance were developed. As a result 
of which, the height of the fortress walls, watch- 
towers and such other storeyed structures increas- 
ed, the depth and width of the canals around the 
fortresses also increased and poisonous water 
creatures and plants were grown in them. Drops 
(pits) of self-immolation were built, after the ex- 
ample of the brave hero ‘Veerasethu’. These were 
generally found at the main entrance. 

The last stage of the construction of forts in 
Karnataka spreads from 13th century upto 18th 
century. These forts had a lot of influence from 


the Persian, French and British Fort architecture. 
After the entry of the Mughals into India, during 
the rule of Babur, guns, cannons and such other 
weapons were used in battle, aS a result of which, 
the architecture of forts had to be changed to 
enable the use of such weapons. Canals and walls 
around the fort, high domed towers, holes on fort- 
walls for the use of guns, secret channels to pour 
hot oil and drop bridges were constructed in large 
numbers. 

This type of forts were constructed during Vi- 
jayanagara, Bahamani, Adilshahi, Maratha and 
Hyder-Tippu rule in Karnataka. Hampi, Gul- 
barga, Gogi, Raichur, Bijapur, Bidar, Belagaum, 
Sollapur, Mudagol, Malyabad, Koppal, 
Devadurga, Bellary, Bankapura, Kittur, 
Chitradurga, Ramadurga, Srirangapatna, 
Bangalore and Mysore come under the last stage 
of forts. When the ruling kings achieved 
steadiness and progress, the architecture of forts 
got a tinge of aesthetic beauty. They included 
palaces, queens’ apartments and bathing rooms, 
temples, meeting halls, stables, play-grounds, 
guards, quarters, mosques, churches, markets 
etc., and thus became the models of worldly glory. 

The forts of Karnataka, with a long history of 


about two thousand years, are not in any way in- 
ferior to the forts of Europe and North-East Asia. 
Nay, more, the forts of Karnataka broke the 
records in many ways. 


Many Firsts 


Banavasi, the capital of Kadambas, the first em- 
pire of Karnataka, had the first ever Forest Forts 
and Water Forts. Pulikeshin I of Badami con- 
structed the Hanging Fort, which was the first ever 
stone fort. The stone fort of Raichur contained 
rocks weighing 200 tons, similar to the stones used 
for the fort built by the emperors of France. As 
regards the length of the fort-walls, next to the 
great wall of China was the fort wall of Vijaya- 
nagara which measured 500 k.m. The giant 
size fort of Chitradurga was the first among Hill 
Forts. The first Island Fort was the fort of 
Srirangapatna which resembled the Water Forts of 
Western Europe. 

Thus, the Forts of Karnataka still proclaim the 
tales of ancient glory, chivalry, cruelty, love, joy, 
sorrow, sacrifice, pleasure, loyalty, pain, death, 
truth and beauty. 


Translation: SYLVESTER D’SOUZA 
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Sculpture in Karnataka 


Dr. B. R. Gopal 


The sculptural art of Karnataka has an uninter- 
rupted history right from the pre-historic era. The 
people of the Old Stone Age used to draw in col- 
our pictures of animals, birds and human beings 
of their environs on the walls of the caves of their 
residence or on the rock surfaces in their vicinity. 
Such colour drawings were also drawn in the New 
Stone Age and the Megalithic Age. Examples can 
be found in places like Maski, Thakkalakoti, 
Piklihala. The picture of the bull is most promi- 
nent. Lengthy horns, a tall hump and a loosely 
hanging dewlap are the characteristic features. 


On a rock-surface in Chandravalli the picture of a . 


tiger has been drawn. Deer and bison are also fre- 
quent themes of these drawings. In the hill ranges 
across the extensive plains near the northern hills 
of Badami there are four caves of which two 
belong to the pre-historic age. The drawings in 
them are of a man and of a demon-like beast. 
They have been drawn in white and black colours. 
There are drawings of elephants and birds also ina 
cave named Shidlaghadi. 


Satavahana 


The scultpure of the Satavahanas, who were the 
first rulers of the Karnataka of the historic period, 
may now be mentioned. Though architectural re- 
mains of this period are not available, there are a 
few hints about the sculpture of the period. 
Banavasi was a centre of the Satavahanas in Kar- 
nataka. The serpent image discovered here is an 
example of the sculpture of the period. The 
sculptor who carved the two-hooded cobra in 
relief on rock was Nataka (Narthaka), disciple of 
Indramayuraka of Banavasi. It approximately 
belongs to the 3rd century A.D. Sannati, a village 
in the Chittapur Taluk of Gulbarga District, was 


another ancient centre of the Buddhists. Clay 
figures of the Satavahana period are scattered 
everywhere in the village and a few of them have 
been preserved in the museums of the Kannada 
Research Institute of Dharwad and Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Government of Kar- 
nataka. These are moulded figures, hollow within. 
But they represent a variety of themes: yakshas 
and yakshis, men and women and animals like 
the elephant, the bull and the lion. The figures 
with intricately represented limbs are mostly toys. 
The stones which originally belonged to a Stupa; 
now extinct, have become building material for 
the people of the region. The stones used in a 
Durga temple were parts of the Stupa. A few 
sculptured stones are still lying in the area which 
must have been the site of the Stupa. In a cubical 
pillar discovered in a field there are figures of a 
couple comfortably seated. The man is holding a 
drinking vessel and there are maids waiting to 
serve the couple. The figures are well-propor- 


tioned, smiling and give out an expression of con- 


tentment. A few sculptures are expressive of 
wealth and refined taste. Jataka stories and the 
family episodes of the Buddha have been carved 
on lime-stone planks of white colour with a tinge 
of green. The sculpture of this Satavahana period 
resembles that of Amaravathi. The origin, in 
Karnataka, of the art of representing stories on 
sculpture may be traced to these figures. 


Kadamba 


The sculptures of the early Kadambas of 
Banavasi have not been discovered. An inscription 
of Gudnapur mentions the erection of a Jaina 
temple for Manmatha by Ravivarma. But the 
ruins of the temple are not extant. Among the few 


figures available may be mentioned a Jina figure 
in yoga posture (yogasana) with the head and the 
arms severed. A male stone figure is wearing a 
crown and a necklace. Another figure of a woman 
is in the ‘Bhoga’ posture (Bhogasana) and behind 
the halo at the back of the head is represented a 
lion’s head. From its mouth descends a beaded 
chain with five rounds. The figures are said to be 
of Manmatha and Rathi mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. But this conjecture has not been confirmed. 
The figure of a dwarf discovered in the same place 
is very curious. It is wearing a piece of cloth in the 
traditional kachcha style and a necklace of several 
rounds. Its head almost touches the shoulders with 
hardly any neck. The belly is protruding and 
descending up to the knee making the thighs 
scarcely visible. Perhaps this represents a Buddhist 
Yaksha. That it could be of 3-5 centuries is again 
an unconfirmed conjecture. There is yet another 
figure of Rathi and Manmatha on the same stone 
and Manmatha’s hand carries a stalk of sugarcane 
and Rathi holds a stalk of lotus. This is a figure of 
11-12th c. A.D. The Devi temple in Jubehalli of 
Shimoga District may belong to the time of Shan- 
tivarma but now only the Durga idol can be seen. 
This four-armed goddess is represented as destroy- 
ing the buffalo-shaped Rakshasa, lifting the tail of 
the beast and trampling on its body. The figure 
expresses an attitude of ease and is an example of 
good art. It is said it could be the original idol of 
the local Devi temple. 


The Chalukyas of Badami 


Sculpture received a special support from the 
Chalukyas of Badami who ruled for two hundred 
and fifty years from the sixth century. One 
notable feature of the sculpture of this period is 
that it came as a support to architecture. Most of 
the figures appear on the ceilings and pillars, on 
the outer walls and in half or full relief. A greater 
number are religious in theme. The different in- 
carnations of God and representations of other 
deities abound. Sculptures of social and familiar 
themes are few and far between. And these images 
are not mutually related. There are of course 
panels depicting stories from the epics and 
sometimes they are ordered in a series to depict the 
whole story. But such panels are very few. 

This sculpture is unique in its size too. The 
figures in the cave temples of Badami and Aihole 
are very impressive. There are three natural caves 


in Aihole-the Ravalaphadi cave, the Jaina cave 
and the cave that is supposed to be a Buddhist 
Vihara. There are some researchers who hold that 
these caves are older than the Badami caves. 
Ravalaphadi cave is cut out of sandstone rock and 
is a Saiva temple. In the front on both sides are 
figures of Shakhanidhi and Padmanidhi who are 
door-keepers. On the walls of the cave and on the 
sides of the temple are impressive figures of 
Harihara, Gangadhara, Ardhanarishwara, Varaha, 
Mahishamardhini and Nataraja. The Nataraja has 
ten arms. The body is bent in accordance with a 
dancing posture. The facial expression is one of 
deep absorption. Nataraja’s shawl is almost wav- 
ing in accordance with the vigour of the dancer’s 
movement. On the two sides of the figure there 
are the figures of the delicate Saptamatrukas, 
Parvathi and Ganesha. Their pose, bodily form 
and delicate grace will charm everyone. The figure 
of Gangadhara available here is different from the 
descriptions in the ancient texts on temple con- 
struction. The third eye of hair-crowned Siva is 
clearly visible. On the crown one can discern 
Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswathi with folded 
hands. The sculpture of Saraswathi discovered in 
this region is very rare. 

The Buddhist cave is believed to be older than 
Ravalaphadi, as it is a simpler structure. This is at- 
tributed to the Sthecentury. With a two storied 
structure in front, the temple has an interior which 
is a natural cave. It has a figure which is in the 
Padmasana attitude. The figure in the lower 
storey is repeated in the upper storey too. Recently 
this has been identified as a Buddhist temple or 
Vihara. Above the figure in the upper storey there 
is a three-fold umbrella. The right hand depicts 
the Vyakhyana Mudra. The right palm is obversely 
placed on the chest. The thumb and the forefinger 
are joined above the little finger. On the forehead, 
between the brows, there is a mark which is a 
characteristic feature in Buddha’s images. The 
position of the hand corresponds to the Buddhist 
style. On a careful examination one can find that 
the figure is draped in silk. It covers the left 
shoulder and reaches the knees passing below the 
right arm. This is cited as an argument in favour 
of its identification as a Buddha-figure. But many 
hold the older view still that both are figures of 
Jina in dress. 

Beyond the Megudi temple, if one crosses the 
graves of the Megalithic age, one comes across a 
large Jaina cave carved in a huge rock. This also 
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contains excellent figures. On the ceiling of the 
central hall one sees a crocodile swallowing a man 
between its long, crooked teeth. The man seems to 
try to wriggle himself out of the clutches of its 
teeth. The ferocity of the crocodile and the tenaci- 
ty of the human being are expressed. To the left 
there is a life-size figure of Bahubali in the Kayot- 
Sarga attitude. On the opposite wall is the figure of 
Suparshwanatha. In the sanctum there is the 
figure of Mahaveera. If the figures of Sudnapur 
are excepted, this Jaina sculpture is the most an- 
cient in Karnataka. There are four cave temples in 
Badami which are called together Menabasthi. 
One of them is a Shaivite temple; two are 
Vaishnavite and one a Jaina temple. To the right 
of the first Vaishnava temple there is a natural 
cave. This cave can be called a museum of 
sculpture. Rectangular fronthall, the inner Man- 
tapam and the central sanctum-this is the struc- 
ture of Shaiva-Vaishnava temples. In the first 
Shaiva temple, on the left, there is an impressive 
figure of Nataraja with eighteen arms. Each hand 
is holding a different object like a serpent, a drum, 
a stringed instrument, a trident, an axe etc. 
Nataraja is pressing the seat with the right foot 
and holding the left heel aloft and bending the 
body in the dancing pose. The Ganapathi to the 
left seems to be dancing in delight too. Behind 
Ganapathi there is a drummer playing on a drum. 
A defect of this figure however is the lack of har- 
mony between the arms. Ganapathi and the drum- 
mer are very small in size. The strength, greatness 
and sovereignty of God is exhibited here. The 
walls of the inner hall of the cave are full of relief 
figures. On the foundation seat of the left wall in 
the squares there are several Shivaganas in various 
poses-of dancing, jumping and playing on dif- 
ferent instruments like the trumpet, the conch, the 
drum, the flute and Jhallari. On a pedestal there is 
a beautiful figure of Harihara in a standing 
posture. This is a composite figure of Shiva and 
Vishnu. To the right is Shiva and to the left is 
Vishnu. The Shiva-side is recognizable by the 
hands holding serpents and Nandi who is standing 
near with a trident in hand. Vishnu is holding a 
conch. At his feet stands Garuda, folding both the 
hands at the breast; Shiva is wearing matted hair 
and Vishnu wears a crown. On the right side 
wall there is a 8 foot tall figure of Ardha- 
narishwara. This is a composite figure of man and 
woman, of Shiva and Parvathi. The right part 
depicts Shiva and left part Parvathi. On the inner 
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part of the upper beam at the front portion of the 
inner hall there is a series of pictures depicting the 
marriage of Shiva and Parvathi as described in 
Varahapurana: Shiva appears in the guise of an 
old man. In the Vaishnava cave there is a figure 
representing Varaha incarnation in the Pratyalidha 
posture. This also is an impressive figure. On the 
lotus in the left hand of Varaha there is Goddess 
Earth leaning on the face of Varaha. One crooked 
tooth of Varaha is visible. We can see only one 
ear. On the head there is a crown studded with 
jewels. On the opposite wall Vamana incarnation 
is depicted. This is a large sequence of pictures. 
On the right side is Vamana with an umbrella. 
Before him stands Bali King holding a vessel with 
sacred water. Behind him is his queen Vin- 
dhyavali. In front of them is the transformed 
Vamana-in Trivikrama form. His imposing 
greatness is depicted in the posture-the left foot 
outspreads the earth and the right foot measuring 
the sky is lifted upward. Of his eight hands the 
four right are holding the Sudarshana chakra, the 
Vidyadhara sword, the Kaumodaki mace and a 
bow. The left hands are holding the Sharnga, ar- 
rows and the conch. One outstretched left arm is 
reaching after Rahu. Bali King, with a crowned 
head, is holding Trivikrama’s right foot in both 
his hands. There is behind him a male figure 
charging, sword in hand. On the pillars on the 
front and back portions of the inner hall there are 
ten panels on each of which there are picture series 
depicting epic stories like churning the ocean, 
destruction of Mahishasura, birth of Krishna 
leading to the killing of Kamsa. On the panel in 
the middle of the ceiling of the inner hall there is a 
wheel with sixteen fish-shaped spokes and it ac- 
quires the shape of a lotus flower. The third 
Vaishnava cave, according to inscriptions, was got 


carved by the Chalukya Mangalesha in the year 


578 A.D. This temple has been called ‘Mahavishnu- 
griha’ in the inscription. On the left wall of the 
corridor there is a more than 12 foot tall 
figure of Ashtabhujaswami. It is 5% feet wide. 
This does not stand on any pedestal but is standing 
with joined feet on the level of the corridor. On 
the opposite wall there is a still greater figure of 
Trivikrama. Inside the inner hall can be found the 
serpent-bedded Vishnu, Narasimha, Bhuvaraha 
and Harihara figures. Narasimha has a lion’s head 
and the hair is parted equally on either side. On 
top of the head there is a lotus. Standing with the 
left leg slightly stretched to the left, the figure is 


endowed with four arms. The lower hand on the 
left side rests on a mace which touches the ground. 
On the pillars and on the exposed sides of the wall 
supporting pillars there are sixteen elaborately 
etched reliefs. On the ceilings of the inner hall and 
the Mantap too abound a variety of pictures. In 
the sanctum of the Jaina cave there is a Mahaveera 
figure seated on a platform carved on the rear 
wall. Gandharvas are fanning him. There is a 
three fold umbrella above the Thirthankara. It is a 
little strange that Mahaveera is shown as reclining 
_ ona pillow, because all Thirthankaras are general- 
ly represented as having renounced all worldly 
comforts. This may be due to the imagination of 
the Jaina Sculptor. On the sides of the inner hall 
there are the figures of Suparshwanatha and 
Bahubali. Around them and on the pillars there 
are carvings representing Thirthankaras and Jaina 
saints. This is a broad outline of the sculpture in 
the cave temples. 

Sculptures abound also in the temples built by 
man. On the hills to the north of Badami is 
situtated the Malegitti temple. On the outer walls 
of this temple are Shiva and Vishnu figures; 
special mention should be made of the different 
postures of Lajje Kaurava. On the right side of the 
sanctum there is a strange figure-the upper por- 
tion of the body resembling that of a woman and 
the lower part like that of a horse. A man is 
represented as holding the figure by the hair and 
subjugating it by pressing its back with the left 
foot. Some historians feel that this is the picture of 
the Sun God punishing Chayadevi. This Shiva 
temple belongs to about 7-8 century. The upper 
and the lower Shiva temples are older -they belong 
to about 6th century A.D. In the upper temple 
episodes from the Ramayana and Krishnaleela are 
depicted in relief. In the rooms of the deity there 
are Krishna lifting Govardhana, Krishna conquer- 
ing a serpent, and a six-armed Ugranarasimha. Of 
the lower temple only the santtum is extant. In the 
corners of its Stupa there are several pictures of 
Gods. This is a rarity. 

The temples of Aihole on the whole give an im- 
pression of an open air exhibition of highly 
developed sculpture. In the past this was a reputed 
cultural centre. There are more than 125 temples 
in this region. The sculptures in the temples in 
Ladakhan, Konthigudi and Huchchamalli are 
models of the early phase of this sculpture. 

The pillars in the Mantapa of the Ladakhan 
temple contain several figures. On one pillar there 


is Yamuna deity stamping her foot on a tortoise 
and another picture represents Ganga placing her 
foot on a crocodile. The beams of the auditorium 
are wheel-like in shape and on the spokes figures 
of fishes have been carved. On the pillars are 
represented couples in love. On one of the pillars a 
maiden approaches a Brahmacharin temptingly 
and pesters him. The Brahmacharin is trying to 
evade her, holding his Kamandalu as a shield. But 
she has held his uplifted arm. The reason for the 
Brahmacharin’s rejection of her is nothing but her 
head resembling that of an ass! On the panel of 
another pillar there is the Chalukya emblem of a 
Varaha. Before it there are a lamp pot, a wheel 
and a conch. Also in the pillars of Konthigudi 
there are several figures. The Vishnu in Narasimha 
incarnation has laid Hiranyaksha on his lap and is 
breaking open his abdomen with his claws. On the 


other pillars there are figures of Tripuranthaka 


Shiva, Ardhanarishwara, Gajasamharamurthi. 
On the roofs of the outer walls of the sanctum 
there are figures of Vishnu and the dancing Shiva. 
In the inner attic there are three large stone planks 
with sketches of Brahma, Umamaheshwara and 
Vishnu lying on the gigantic cobra. Though they 
are imposing, they lack the delicacy of the later 
sculpture. In the Konthigudi group of temples the 
second temple has an upper story in the interior on 
the floor of which the eight Dikpalakas have been 
carved. The figures of Agni, Kubera, Indra and 
Ishana can easily be recognized. Figures of the re- 
maining three Dikpalakas are damaged. In the an- 
cient texts on architecture there are definite places 
to which these deities are allotted. But here the 
order has been ignored. In the centre there should 
normally be Shiva or Vishnu. But here there is the 
idol of Brahma. Yama occupies the usual position 
of Ishana and Agni occupies Yama’s place, Ishana 
stands in Agni’s place and Kubera is placed in 
Ishana’s position. We should surmise that when 
these carvings were made, the traditional architec- 
ture had not yet been clearly systematized. The 
Kartikeya figure on the upper story of the 
Mukhamantapa of Huchchamalli temple is a good 
example of contemporary sculputre. In this simple 
figure spiritual power and divine grace is more 
remarkable than the sense of physical prowess. 
For the sake of balance this has been set with the 
figure of Gandharvas, of the same size as that of 
the main figure. This is said to show that the later 
sculptural technique had not yet been firmly 
established. It is a great credit to the art of this 
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sculptor that he has shown effectively the contrast 
between the Gandharvas flying effortlessly in the 
sky on the backs of peacocks and the Rakshasa 
below lying silent and still. The triumph of divini- 
ty and the vanquishing of evil has been so effec- 
tively depicted in sculpture that it can hardly be 
surpassed. Some of the idols in the Durga temple 
are the best in Aihole. In the pillars in front there 
are figures of couples in love. In the first forepillar 
a woman is depicted as pulling a man by his hair 
and on another side of the pillar a man is lashing 
blows on a woman. That it was possible for the 
contemporary sculptors to translate different 
moods into visual form on the stone is amply il- 
lustrated in this sculpture. Figures of gods and 
goddesses have been carved on the pillars of the 
Mukhamantapa also. Narasimha ripping open 
Hiranyakashipu’s belly and Ardhanarishwara 
can be recognized. On another pillar a drunken 
woman is being held in support by a man. When 
one looks at the outer walls of Huchchappayya 
temple one hardly suspects there could be any 
figures within. But the inner hall contains 
numerous figures belonging to the Shaiva tradi- 
tion. On the wall-pillars of both sides Shiva- 
figures stand in the pose of a doorkeeper. The 
Shiva of the right slightly slants to the left. His 
right leg surrounds a mace. The figure on the left 
side is standing on right foot and the left leg has 
moved to the back of the right leg. On the attic of 
the Mukhamantapa there is a Siva figure repre- 
sented with eight arms dancing, depicting the 
Athibhangamudra. The right leg is bent at the 
knee and the figure seems ready to place the next 
dance step. There is a sense of movement in the 
dance postures depicted. 

Shiva has a resplendent face and his limbs are 
perfectly proportionate. The well balanced 
sculpture emits a sense of delicacy and finish. To 
his left there is Parvathi, innocently watching him. 
On her waist there is a small infant. That is 
perhaps Kumara. Ganesha is standing above. On 
the small pillars of the auditorium there are small 
figures decorated with flowers, creepers and 
various designs. On two roofs of the walls of the 
sanctum there are images of Narasimha and Ga- 
jasuravadhamurthy. The third roof is bare. 

Pattadakallu is the third centre noted for 
Chalukya sculpture. The temples here also abound 
with figures. In the Sangameshwara temple there 
are an overwhelming number of reliefs related to 
Shiva. A good number of them relate to the 
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destruction of Gajasura and Andhakasura. In the 
Virupaksha (Lokeshwara) temple there is a Nandi 
mantapa_ with a tall imposing figure of Nandi 
(bull). On the sides of the platform holding Nandi 
there are figures of elephants and dwarfs which 
seem to hold the entire Mantapa. On the walls of 
the temple are depicted couples in love, women, 
Kinnaras with upper portions of their bodies 
resembling those of human beings and lower por- 
tions being those of animals or creepers. The 
hairstyles and expressions of emotions in these 
female figures in various poses are very attractive. 
In all the three Mukhamantapas of the temple 
there are on the pillars figures of couples in love. 
On the ceiling of one there is the figure of the sun, 
who, wearing sandals on his feet and holding lotus 
flowers in hands, is standing in a chariot. On 
either side there are Usha and Pratyusha with 
bows and arrows. The chariot drawn by seven 
horses and driven by Aruna seems to move amidst 
clouds because of the wavy structures carved 
around the chariot. In the Mukhamantapa of the 
south there is Ravana trying to lift the Kailasa 
mountain. One foot of Ravana, unable to bear the 
weight, has sunk in the ground. The fauna on the 
mountain-lions, boars, deer, serpents, scorp- 
tions etc - are running in panic. The Ganas 
(assistants) of Shiva are throwing missiles of 
stones and arrows at him. Parvathi, in fear, is 
holding on to Shiva. But Shiva is sitting still, with 
a light smile on his face. This is a picture very 
expressive of emotions. The littleness of man and 
the greatness of God is artistically depicted. In the 
same way on the northern Mukhamantapa there is 
the sequence of Vishnu seated on his chariot 
Garuda rushing to the rescue of Gajendra caught 
in the jaws of a crocodile and severing the head of 
the reptile with his Sudarshana. 

On the pillars there are representations of 
episodes from the epics like the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharatha, the Harivamsha Purana and the 
Panchatantra fable. There are social situations 
depicted. The figures are decorated with designs 
or creepers. On a rock pillar of Papanatha temple 
there is a sequence of images which perhaps 
depicts a scene of a royal court. On the throne is 
seated the king. On either side of this are his 
queens and below are seated the subordinate kings 
and courtiers. It has been said that this is the scene 
of the court of King Vikramaditya the second with 
his queens Lokamahadevi and Trilokamahadevi 
and his subordinate kings. But it is a little strange 


why the queens are standing while all the others 
are seated. On the foundation of the Mukhaman- 
tapa.one sees a lion and a rider of an elephant. On 
the length of the wall there are panels with the 
important episodes of the Ramayana. A unique 
feature of these panels is that below the pictures in 
the form of commentaries there are small inscrip- 
tions giving the name of the respective hero 
depicted on the wall (Lakkana, Supunaki, 
Rabhana, Bali, Anuma, Kumbhakarnan, Raman 
etc.). On the other walls of the sanctum too there 
_are similar pictures. They are figures related to 
Shaivism. The episodes are selected from the 
Shaiva epics. Intermittently there are the figures 
of the Vishnu incarnations. Besides the figure the 
name of the sculptor too has been engraved, such 
as Sarvasiddi Achari (son of Adityasripadadeva), 
Duggi Achari’s son Baladeva, Changamma, 
Mallappa, Revadi, Oja (son of Sarvasiddhi 
Achari). We may note some of the important 
features of the Chalukya sculpture. Full cheeks, 
round face, fish-shaped eye, thick smiling lips, 
broad chests characterize the figures of this style. 
Ornaments are very few. But the expression of 
emotions is prominent. In the couples in love the 
female figure shows the mild beauty, shyness, co- 
quetry, grace and appeal natural to a woman. The 
contact with the contemporary Dravida Kings and 
the royal families of North India resulted in the 
influence of the sculpture of those areas on the 
Chalukya sculpture too. The skill and imagination 
of the sculptor too has contributed to the speciali- 
ty of these features. The influence of the Gupta 
sculpture is clearly discernible here. The large 
dimensions of the reliefs on the cave walls were a 
great challenge to the skill of the sculptors and 
they have executed their work with remarkable 
success. In relation to the gigantic size of the main 
figure, the ancillary figures around it look tiny. 
But here too the sculptors have successfully 
depicted moods and emotions like simplicity, hap- 
piness, fun. The sense of movement in the pictures 
is a credit to the sculptor’s skill. 


Rashtrakuta 


Politically Rashtrakutas were the successors of 
the Chalukyas. But it is a little strange that 
temples and sculptures of Rashtrakutas are very 
rare in Karnataka. In Ellora and Elephanta in 
Maharashtra there are sculptural remains of the 
Rashtrakuta period. They seem to have continued 


the style of Chalukyas. Sculpture of large dimen- 
sions seems to have reached its peak during their 
period. In the Kailasa temple we find on the inner 
and outer walls, right up to the sanctum, Shaiva 
figures and series of scenes from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharatha and Harivamshapurana. Notable 
among the figures are: Ravana who is sacrificing 
his heads, one after another, to Lord Shiva; the 
trio Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswathi; Durga on a 
lion’s back chasing a Rakshasa. There are figures 
of Indra and Indrani in Chota-Kailas. One par- 
ticular figure of Indra saddled on an elephant 
gives the impression of presiding over a session of 
his royal court. The Mahadeva figure in Elephenta 
is world-famous. In addition there are figures of 
Nataraja, Gajasamhari, Gangadhara etc. The 
special specimens of the Rashtrakuta style can 
be seen on the banner-holding pillars at the en- 
trance of a village or a town of those days and on 
hundreds of herostones. The banners are richly 
decorated with auspicious figures of Kalasa, 
mirror, twin fish and Gajalaxmi. 

The herostones of the period are very tall. In 
Betageri there are herostones as tall as 13-14 feet. 
In spite of the sparse decoration, the face of the 
hero exudes heroism and dignity. The sojourn of 
the hero to Paradise is suggested by the symbol of 
clouds. Apsaras and Gandharvas are depicted as 
singing and praising the valour of the heroes. It is 
noteworthy that on a few herostones and on a few 
stones shaped like a Shivalinga on top and cubical 
in the middle there is the figure of a plough. 


Ganga Sculpture 


No temples built by the Gangas, who ruled con- 
temporarily in Gangavadi of South Karnara, are ex- 
tant today, but inscriptions often mention them. 
Many temples of that period have been renovated 
afterwards. As ruins a few images and pillars have 
remained. On the art of this region between the 
Pallava and Chalukya Kingdoms the influence of 
the two traditions can easily be discerned. The 
Ramalingeshwara temple of Narasamangala in 
Mysore District is an ancient example of this 
regional style. In the recesses of the wall of the 
temple of 4th century there are decorated images 
of Yakshas and Apsaras. Inside there are images 
of Thandaveshwara, Dakshinamurthi, Ugranara- 
simha, Brahma and Bhairavi. A thin waist, lean 
legs are the characteristics of these images made of 
mortar. In the inner halls the dancing Shiva with 
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eight arms is surrounded by the eight Dikpalakas. 
A similar figure exists in the Kalleshwara temple 
of Araluguppe, belonging to the tenth century. 
The heroic dance-posture of Thandava at the 
deluge of the world is extremely impressive. 
Shiva’s limbs seem to move rhythmically in har- 
mony with the notes of the flute, bells and cym- 
bals. The Umamaheshwari idol of this region is 
also appealing: Maheshwara is seated at ease; by 
his side is his consort Uma. The structure of the 
limbs, the proportion, the attitude of contentment 
are amazing. The Dikpalakas embracing their 
darlings are saddled on their carriages. In the 
Rameshwara temple of Kattur in Mysore District 
there are pillars with a lion’s base, beautiful 
doorkeepers and a terrifying Mahishamardhini- 
all in the Pallava style. On the outer walls 
of Bhuteshwara temple of Varuna village, below 
the dove, there are panels with the episodes of 
epics like the Ramayana. In the Bhoganan- 
dishwara temple of Nandi village in Kolar District 
there are on the basement beams of the outer walls 
figures of crocodiles, elephants, lions and dwarfs. 
On the cornices there are dwarfs engaged in danc- 
ing and singing surrounded by garlands of 
creepers. On the lower edge of the upper arch 
there are several figures, in different postures. On 
the pillars of Navaranga also there are images, 
carved rather sparsely. In the Gopurams of all the 
three places there are attractive images of 
Tripuradahana, Tandaveshwara, Laxminarayana, 
Kumaraswami and similar Gods. This is the most 
gorgeously decorated temple of the climactic 
period of the Ganga style. The Pallava style has 
wielded a strong influence on this. In the Chamun- 
daraya Jaina temple of Sravanabelagola, in the 
arched recesses of Kirthimukha there are figures 
of the Jina and other Jaina saints. At the entrance 
of Navaranga there are female figures holding 
flowers and smiling in all modesty. They seem to 
personify modesty and politeness. The herostones 
of this period are made of granite rock only. The 
front portion, where the figure has been carved, 
has not been polished. The hefty soldiers 
represented here have gathered their hair up into a 
knot and hold in their hands swords and shields. 
With the Viragachcha on, they sometimes have a 
knife fastened to their belts. Though lacking in 
refinement, they display an admirable sense of 
determination. Two good examples are the 
herostones from Begur and Doddahudi village 
now preserved in the Archaeological Museum of 
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Bangalore. But the greatest of all figures enjoying 
world-wide renown is the Gommata statue at 
Sravanabelagola. This is a unique contribution to 
the sculpture of the world. The 58 foot tall statue is 
well-known for its gigantic proportions and for its 
perfect finish. At the foot of this statue in the 
Kayotsaraga pose, standing on a lotus, ant hills 
have grown from whose mouths serpents are 
emerging. Creepers twine round the leg and bran- 
ching, they twist around both the arms and end 

on the shoulders. Curly hair, facial expression 
signalling absorption and contemplation. 
Dignified yet smiling gently, the beauty and digni- 
ty of the face is beyond description. This was com- 
missioned by Chamundaraya, the minister of the 
Gangas and was installed in the year 983. As the 
poet describes the statue is an amalgamation of 
grandeur, beauty, greatness and abundance. The 
sculptor of this great statue however has remained 
anonymous. 


Nolamba 


The Nolambas, like the Gangas, ruled as chief- 
tains during 8-10 centuries. Being a branch of the 
Pallava race they grafted Chalukya and Ganga 
styles into the Pallava style and created their own 
Nolamba style. This also is a regional style. 
Hemavathi in Ananthapura District was their 
capital. Avani and Nandi in Kolar District were 
two important centres of the Nolambas. In Avani 
there is the Laxmaneshwara temple. On the outer — 
walls of this temple there are panels with carvings 
of elephants, lions and other animals and 
decorative designs of arches resembling a horse- 
shoe. Above them there are figures of Gods and 
Goddesses. In the space between the pillars there 
are images of Mahishamardhini, Nataraja and the 
Sun. On the ceiling of Navaranga Ummaheshwara 
is situated, surrounded by the figures of the eight 
Dikpalakas. In the Nolamba sculpture a little 
more eleborate ornamentation can be discovered 
than in the Chalukya and Pallava sculptures. The 
figures appear more attractive. But several images 
of Gods holding varieties of weapons look slightly 
artificial. The figures of Kali, Mahishamardhini, 
Saptamatrikas are quite common. The Kali figure 
looks well built, with a hair-do, garland of skulls, 
breast-supports and armlets of serpents. There are 
figures of Mahishamardhini also in unexpected 
places-on the foot of doors, on the door-frames 
and pillars. There are a good number of Nandi’s 


images. The Nandi looks very natural - with one of 
the forelegs bent and the other stretched forward. 
It wears a garland of bells and a long-descending 
dewlap. A speciality of this style is the window 
designs. From a distance they look like door- 
frames. They are fitted with ‘Dwara bandhas’ and 
in between there are images of Ganga, Brahma, 
Kartikeya and Vishnu. The door frames are well 
decorated with 4 or 5 Dwarapalakas. 


Kalyana Chalukyas 


During the reign of Kalyana Chalukyas (10-12 
centuries) the creation of sculptures in temples 
became more common. The science of architec- 
ture and sculpture had been systematized and the 
freedom of the sculptor got the restraint of tradi- 
tion. It was not enough if the figures were artistic. 
They had to conform to the prescriptions of the 
ancient texts - and hence had to be gods and god- 
desses. There was an incantatory verse for each 
God and the figure of the God had to exhibit those 
_ features mentioned in the verse. Simplicity and 
delicacy gave place to adornment and orthodoxy 
in form. Though the figures were made with a 
sense of balance and proportion conforming to 
the dictates of the ancient texts, there was a certain 
decline in its original glory and name. Of course 
there was no dearth of beauty in those images. The 
grace of the human form, the sense of content- 
ment on the face, the charm contained in the 
curves of the female figure have been expressed in 
the figures of this period. The medium used by the 
sculptor also contributed to this charm. In stead 
of the earlier red-tinged sandstone, now light- 
green or blue tinged black layer stone came to be 
used. This could be easily shaped by the sculptor’s 
chisel and allowed delicate carvings. As these 
rocks could be cut into smaller beams, it allowed 
chiselling of monolithic pillars and statues. But 
because the rocks were softer they could not hold 
a large weight and the height of temples and 
figures had to be reduced. The gigantic sculpture 
of the Badami Chalukya period is not seen now. 
But the art of sculpture attains such refinement as 
never achieved before. The figures of this period 
can be classified as high relief, half relief and low 
relief figures (Chitra, Ardhachitra and Chitrabhasa). 
The two techniques used here are: the large rock 
plaque is left intact and the figure is carved on it in 
high relief-or carving a large halo which gives an 
impression of high relief. These are a few 


characteristics of Kalyana style. Figures relating to 
Shiva are abundant in number. In the Tripuran- 
thaka temple of Balligave there are panels of Pan- 
chatantra stories—with very beautiful representa- 
tions of the episodes of the tortoise and the swans 
and the fighting of ram and of animals like the 
fox, the crocodile and the monkey. The window 
(Jalandara) with intertwined Nagas and Nagins 
(Naga bandha) is impressive. There are delicate 
carvings of Shiva dancing after destroying Ga- 
jasura, Brahma, Kumara and Ganesha on one side 
of a door-frame; on the other side there are 
Keshava, Garuda, attendant Gods, the eight 
Dikpalakas etc. Another window (Jalandara) con- 
tains designs of creepers and within every circular 
design of creepers there is a dancer in a different 
dancing pose. This looks a highly accomplished 
work. The Kalleshwara temple of Kukkanuru 
belongs to the early stage of Kalyana Chalukya 
period and this is built of standstone as during the 
Badami Chalukya period but there are no figures 
carved on the walls. But inside there are figures of 
Shiva and Brahma which are a little more 
decorated. The artistic doors of the Brahmajina 
temple in Lakkundi and the figures of servants 
fanning Mahaveera deserve special mention. The 
Siddeshwara temple of Haveri is said to belong to 
the last stage of Chalukya style. The figures here 
are Of Vishnu holding a Shivalinga, Mahalaxmi, 
the Sun, Nagas and Naginis. On the ceilings there 
are Ashtamatrikas in a dance pose. Among the 
Vaishnava Gods Keshava is most frequently seen. 
The Keshava figure in Hiramannur of Gulbarga 
District is standing in a balanced pose, adorned on- 
ly with a crown, anklets and a belt at the waist. 
The limbs are well-proportioned but the face has 
no expression of any emotion. The figure looks 
like a beautiful-formed youth. The weapons- 
Conch, Chakra, Mace and Lotus-are held an un- 
natural style. The halo has acquired greater atten- 
tion than the main figure. The delicate carving of 
the jewels speak of the skill of the sculptor. There 
is a Sheshashayi figure in Basava Kalyana. On the 
upper side there is a row of figures depicting the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu. This is an unusual 
combination. On the sides of door frames of this 
period in stead of just one or two Shakhas ten or 
twelve Shakhas were being carved very intricately. 
A good example is the frame of the southern door- 
way of Kashi Vishweshwara temple of Lakkundi. 
On either side here there are ten Shakhas. On each 
Shakha_ there are horizontal panels with small. 
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figures. In the Mallikarjuna temple of Kuruvatti, 
on the pillars of Navaranga there are beautiful 
full-formed figures of Madanikas. On a plaque in 
Jalasangvi in Bidar District there is the figure of a 
lady depicting in writing the character of 
Vikramaditya. The figure exudes the lady’s sense 
of respect for her lover and her own sense of fulfil- 
ment in life. Excellent figures of this period can be 
found even on the herostones. A good example is 
the herostone with a severed head now in the 
museum of Shimoga. In Balligave there is a panel 
depicting the hunting of boars. A boar has trampl- 
ed a hound; two other hounds are pouncing on it 
and the spear of a hero is piercing it just then. The 
people around, unable to view it, have turned their 
faces away. The picture depicts very remarkably a 
sense of movement. It was during this period that 
figures of couples in different poses of love- 
making came to be carved. Whatever be the ex- 
planations for the creation of such figures, it is 
evident that they refer to an elemental force of the 
earth and depict physical relationship. 


Hoysala Period 


By the end of the 12th century Virashaivism 
became strong in North Karnataka and as a result 
the social and cultural importance of temples 
decreased. Further this region came increasingly 
under the control of Sevunas. Though they 
adopted the art style of Chalukyas, their temples 
are situated in areas now belonging to 
Maharashtra: Nasik, Ambaranath, Satagaon; this 
continued up to the 14th century. It is well-known 
that thereafter many parts of North Karnataka 
came under the control of Muslims. South of the 
Tungabhadra the contemporaries were Hoysalas. 
They gave a new form to the Chalukya style of 
sculpture and this style has recently been recogniz- 
ed as Hoysala style. This also is a regional style. 
The Hoysalas used the black stone of the Kalyana 
Chalukya period, but they made good use of its 
softness. In a sense in the Hoysala temples more 
importance was given to sculpture than to ar- 
chitecture. Star-shaped foundation design had 
begun in the last stage of Chalukya style and this 
became the main feature of the Hoysala style. 
The strength of the structure was increased by 
readjusting the position of the walls and the sense 
of pale uniformity resulting from a long wall was 
avoided. In the structure rising from the founda- 
tion to the peak and looking like a star, the com- 
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bination of light and shade was most effectively 
accomplished. This produced a great effect on the 
appearance of figures and designs on the building. 
As the building was no longer tall, it could be 
erected on a platform as high as four or five feet. 
As the wall-surface was thickly filled with figures, 
they required a leisurely observation; to enable 
this the platform was left to be four and five feet 
broad outside the temple structure itself. On the 
lower half of the outer walls there were laid layers 
of a series of levelled panels and on them were in- 
tricately carved small designs of elephants, horses, 
of men and men playing on musical instruments 
and dancing, of canopies of flower-laden creepers, 
of animals and birds. On these decorative panels 
episodes from the Ramayana, the Mahabharatha 
and the Bhagawath were depicted so as to give an 
effect of narrative representation. Here and there 
are scenes depicting social life too. Even on the 
Navaranga and Mukhamantapa there are panels 
with sculptures. On the outer walls of Sukhanasi 
and sanctum there are 2-3 foot high figures of 
gods and goddesses, of epic heroes. On the panels 
there are scenes of Ravana lifting the Kailasa 
mountain and of Arjuna, with the help of a bow, 
shooting the reflection of the image of a fish on 
the ceiling gifted by Lord Shiva. On the inner 
pillars, there are beautiful Madanika figures. They 
have an inclination of 135°. The Madanikas are 
the most beautiful contributions of the Hoysala 
sculpture.They have been created as being engag- 
ed in singing, dancing, playing on musical in- 
struments, hunting and adorning themselves. The 
square in the large ceiling in the middle of the 
auditorium is supported by four pillars; the thin 
beams on top divide the square into eight parts. In 
the middle there is a big lotus turned upside down 
to adorn the inner part of the ceiling. In the eight 
corners there are figures of eight Dikpalakas. Sur- 
rounding the petals of the lotus there are figures of 
ten incarnations and of other goddesses. This 
decorated ceiling is called Bhuvaneshwari in the 
middle of which there is the figure of Narasimha 
or Nataraja. In short Hoysala temples are an open 
air exhibition of stone figures. Though sculpture 
in general attained perfection in Hoysala art, 
the art of architecture lost its uniqueness. 
Hoysala temples are not the creation of the ar- 
chitect but the product of the sculptor. To such an 
extent importance has been given to adornment 
that it can rather be called skilled craftsmanship 
than art. To attract observers wherever there is 


space, designs of realistic, charming creepers, 
flowers and figures of animals, birds and insects, 
human beings and gods have been carved. The 
spectator is wonderstruck when he observes the 
series of scenes in relief: freeing of the elephant 
King, conquest of Gajasura, vanquishing of 
Kaliya serpent, Trivikrama, Shiva-Parvathi, 
Brahma-Saraswathi, Manmatha-Rathi etc. He is 
carried away by their splendour. He is fascinated 
by the Madanika figures. Madanika figures have 
been incorporated not in all Hoysala temples. 
Some temples which originally included them are 
now bereft of them. We can cite as examples 
Balligave, Nagalapura, Undiganahala, Kikkeri, 
Halebidu. In Belur there are now 42 figures. All 
are female figures. Uniformity is their singular 
defect. The size of the figures is smaller than 
human size. Round faces, well-formed limbs, 
round cheeks are impressive. But there is a sense 
of stillness. No figure gives an impression of 
movement, liveliness and naturalness. The bodies 
are a little too bulky. In a sense too much of or- 
namentation seems to obstruct the freedom of 
movement. These figures carved on three foot 
high panels are intricately adorned from tip to 
toe. The canopy of creepers, depicted about 14-15 
feet above these figures and set at an angle of 30° 
with figures of medium size in between, are very 
attractive. At the feet there are musicians, maids 
and servants, animals and the scenes are 
fascinating. On one figure an ape is seen pulling at 
the sari of a maiden. The maiden’s pose of ben- 
ding in the attempt to drive him away is very cap- 
tivating. Another maiden has been vigorously 
shaking her sari to free it from a scorpion which 
has clasped it. She has in the process become half 
naked but being unconscious of it she looks with 
fear-stricken eyes at the scorpion fallen to the 
ground. 

A madanika of Navaranga (auditorium) sees 
that a parrot seated on her arms is trying to 
remove her beaded necklace, she has diverted its 
attention by offering a fruit and has pulled back 
the necklace from its beak. The bangles of the 
madanika shake and the necklace is hanging loose; 
this speaks of the superb craftsmanship of the 
sculptor. He has observed very minute details. 
There is the figure of a lizard, with bent body and 
tail, ready to pounce upon a fly seated on a 
fruit-which has added to the realism of the 
sculpture. The Hoysaleshwara temple of 
Halebeedu is the biggest of this style. The panels 


on the walls exceed 700 feet in length. There are 
more than two thousand tigers and elephants 
alone in this length. Their poses are varied. Of the 
elephants there is one, fully decorated, driven by 
the rider, moving with dignity. Another has been 
provoked to anger by the thrust of the elephant 
moving behind and turns round with an angry 
face. There are elephants engaged in sport. The 
scenes are very impressive. In the other temples of 
this style the sculpture is not so rich and grand as 
here. The sculptors of the Chennakeshava temple 
of Belur are different from those of the 
Hoysaleshwara temple of Halebeedu. There seems 
to have been an art-competition between them. 
Dasoja, Haripa, Mana, Kevana, Billana, Kevoja, 
Hapuga, Manubalake are the sculptors of 
Hoysaleshwara temple of Halebeedu. There seems 
(different from the Halebeedu Dasoja), his son 


‘-Chavana, Nagoja of Gadag and others are the 


sculptors of the Chennakeshava temple. The 
main idol of this temple is of Keshava called 
Vijayanarayana. This is a one foot tall figure- 
with gorgeous ornamentation and a crown on the 
head. On the left and right sides there are the 
figures of Sridevi and Bhudevi. This figure was in- 
stalled by Vishnuvardhana. On the outer sides of 
the sanctum of Keshava temple of Somanathapura 
there are 194 large figures. Of them the 
Hayagreeva figure is of a rare type. Elephant- 
riding Indra, dancing Ganapathi, Varaha, 
Saraswathi, the Sun etc. are grand figures. 
Mallithamma, Choudayya, Choulayya, Lohita, 
Masanithamma and others are the sculptors of 
this temple. The period of its construction is the 
middle of the 13th century. (1258 c.). The Lax- 
minarasimha temple of Nuggehalli is on a three- 
peaked hill. On its walls there are panels with 
scenes only from the Bhagavatha. Of the sculptors 
one is Mallithamma, another is Baichoja of 
Pramukhanandi. Also in the Brahmeshwara tem- 
ple of Kikkavi built in 1171 by Bammathi- 
nayakithi there are a few Madanika fig- 
ures. They resemble the figures in  Belur. 
Basavalinga Mallikarjuna temple (1234) attracts 
attention with its complex of Saptamatrika 
figures. The Mahalaxmi temple of Doddagad- 
devalli (1113) is a little older than the Keshava 
temple of Belur. One can witness the early features 
of the Hoysala style here. This temple is in the 
Chatushkuta design and consists of seven 
Bhuvaneshwaris (planks on the roof). In them 
there are figures of eight Dikpalakas and of Tan- 
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daveshwara. Malloja’s son (//?) Maniyoja is its 
sculptor. The Laxminarayana temple of Hosa- 
holalu (13th C.) contains beautiful figures of 
Laxminarayana and Laxminarasimha. The rare 
figures of Yogamadhava and Paravasudeva are 
also present here. In the Ishwara temple of 
Arasikere the outer wall has just one row of 
figures. In the Chennakeshava temple of 
Araluguppe there are attractive figures of 
Ganapathi and Mahishasuramardhini on the two 
sides of the door of the sanctum. 


Vijayanagara Sculpture 


There occurred important political changes in 
Karnataka during the fourteenth century. The 
Hoysala and Sevuna families came to an end. 
There were onslaughts of Muslims. The Kannada 
people who were a little indifferent at first, realiz- 
ed at last how, more important than the wealth, 
their religion was exposed to danger. The Vi- 
jayanagara empire was founded with the express 
objective of protecting the native kingdom, the 
native religion and the native culture from the at- 
tacks of an alien religion and culture. Revival of 
the Hindu culture was its primary motive. For the 
spread of religious message temples were used as 
media. As a consequence there were changes in the 
architecture and sculpture of the period. Imposing 
size, gorgeous strength and abundant adornment 
became the features of the new style. As the em- 
pire covered almost the entire South India, there 
were attempts to bring about a unity among the 
different styles that existed till then. But the 
regional styles were not ignored. The rock used by 
them was granite, capable of carrying greater 
weight. The intricate designs of Hoysala style 
could not be carved on this type of rock. Hence 
the size of the images increased. Large-sized 
figures carved on many occasions out of a single 
rock are unequalled. The 6% metre tall figure of 
Ugranarasimha in Hampe is one such figure. The 
wall around the figure has become a temple in its 
own right. Above the head of this four-armed 
figure there is a seven-hooded serpent. On the 
back of the image appears the arm of a woman, 
embracing it. Perhaps orginally there was the im- 
age of Laxmi seated on the lap of this figure. 
Perhaps this could be identified as the figure of 
Laxminarasimha. On the two sides of the image 
there are pillars meeting in an arch. According to 
an inscription here this image was installed by 
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Arya Krishna Bhatta at the behest of Krishna- 
devaraya in the year 1528. Beside it there is a large 
shivalinga, about three metres tall. This is also 
surrounded by a wall. The base of the Shivalinga 
is always surrounded by water because of the near- 
by canal. This is being called Badavilinga. The 
figure of Udyana Virabhadra in the Virabhadra 
temple is about 3% feet tall. In its four hands area 
bow, a sword, an arrow and a shield. There is a 
small image of Daksha on the right side of the 
figure. Notable are two figures-one eight feet high 
and the other sixteen feet high-called respectively 
mustard Ganesha and Bengal-Gram Ganesha. In 
front of the Shrine of the mustard Ganesha there 
is an open canopy of pillars. These pillars are nice- 
ly carved with flower vases at the top. The pillars 
of the canopy of Bengal Gram Ganesha are rough. 
These colossal figures symbolize unlimited 
strength, an indomitable spirit and a readiness to 
accept any formidable challenge. 

The Virupaksha temple was built by Krishna- 
devaraya in the year 1510. In the middle structure 
of the Rangamantapa here there are sixteen 
pillars. On the pillars are depicted lions standing 
on hind legs in an attitude of attacking. There are 
riders on their backs. At the foot are crocodiles, 
from whose mouths chains are hanging. As one 
proceeds on the highway before the temple one 
comes across, after moving a little on the lane to 
the left, the temple of Kodandaraya on the river 
bank. Within the temple, on a large rock, relief 
figures of Rama, Sita and Laxmana are carved. 
Nearby there is a temple attributed to 
Suryanarayana. Here there is a Sudarshana figure 
in human shape with sixteen arms. On the rocks 
around, here and there, there are images of Anan- 
thashyana in half-relief. On the panels of 
Achutaraya temple elephants, horses, Arab mer- 
chants and other foreigners are realistically 
depicted. On the base of the door frame of the 
temple and on both sides there are beautiful im- 
ages relating to the ten incarnations, the image of 
Ganga seated on a crocodile. On the pillars of the 
halls of the Mantapas and on the walls there are 
pictures depicting the /eelas of Lord Krishna. 
Though this has imitated the Vittala temple the 
charm of that temple is missing here. The culmina- 
tion of the Vijayanagara architecture was reached 
in the Vittala temple. The Gopuras are well- 
adorned. On the composite pillars of the Man- 
tapas there are images of several animals, birds, 
and creepers. On the panels of the foundation too 


there are similar carvings. In the small hollows in 
the middle there are figures of Gods in relief. As 
part of the cornice there are swans, cranes, 
chataka and other water birds. On the sides of the 
steps of the Kalyanamantapa there are elephants 
and crocodiles not eleborately decorated. On the 
rows of pillars there are galloping lions, riders on- 
them; sometimes gods and dancing troupes are 
represented. On the four sides of the cubical 
pillars there are three levels of small figures in 

relief-ten incarnations, dancing poses, joyous 
. poses -in attractive shapes. There are three or five- 
headed Gopalas-with flutes on their mouths. The 
Krishna image of Krishnaswamy temple is now in 
the museum of Madras. On the monolithic twin- 
pillars of this temple there are figures relating to 
the boyhood exploits of Krishna. In a smaller 
shrine within the temple, there are several mortar 
images of Subrahmanya. On the Gopura facing 
west on the eastern side of the temple there are 
mortar-made figures of uncontrolled horses, 
elephants, soldiers holding shields, on the four 
pillars of blackstone of the Ardhamantapa of 
Raja Ramaswami temple (1513) there are figures 
of Ganesha, Mahishamardhini, Hanuman and in- 
carnations of Lord Vishnu, finely carved in relief. 
It is noteworthy that the Kalki-incarnation has 
been depicted here. 

Kalki has been represented as four-armed 
Vishnu holding Conch, Chakra, Sword and Shield 
in the hands and riding a horse. On the parallel 
rows of rectangles on the outer walls there are 


episodes in relief chosen from the Ramayana and 
related to Krishna’s life. Captivating to the eyes 
are the scenes of Rishyashringa performing 
Putrakameshti, Rama carrying the Shivadhanus 
(bow) to the court of Janaka on the occasion of 
Sitaswayamvara and his shearing of seven Sala 
trees standing in a row, with a single shot of his 
arrow. All the Hindu Gods make their appearance 
here. There are two half-relief figures of Vishnu in 
the Buddha incarnation, on the wall of the sanc- 
tum. This is also an open air exhibition of sculptural 
art. On the Mahanavami hump there are in relief 
hunting scenes, dancing poses, processions of 
elephants and horses, Kolata, orchestra etc. They 
give an impression of vigorous movement. 


Mysore 


. During the reign of the Wodeyars there was en- 
couragement to sculpture. But the figures of rock, 
mortar or bronze created during the period mostly 
followed the patterns prescribed by the orthodox 
texts related to sculpture and temple architecture. 
The freedom of the sculptor was thus curtailed 
and the figures look a little artificial. The figures 
in the Nanjundeshwara temple of Nanjangud and 
the Chamarajeshwara temple of Chamarajanagar 
are examples of the sculpture of this period. Still, 
sculpture must be said to have started declining 
during the period. 


Translation: N. THIRUMALESHWARA BHAT 
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Epigraphy of Karnataka 


Dr. K. V. Ramesh 


Among the sources of history, stone inscrip- 
tions and coins are the historian’s eyes and ears. 
Karnataka abounds in stone inscriptions. though 
coins are meagre. 

The stone inscriptions date back to the third 
century B.C. and extend upto the seventeenth cen- 
tury, spanning 2000 years of history, shedding light 
on affairs political, cultural, religious, economic. 

The stone inscriptions naturally divide into 
three ages, going by their language: Prakrit, from 
third century B.C. to the fourth century; Sanskrit- 
Kannada, from the middle of the fourth century to 
sixth/seventh century; Kannada-Sanskrit, the 
period following. 

The stone inscriptions of Prakrit age belong to 
the time of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka. They 
have been discovered in Chitradurga (Brahmagiri, 
Jatinga-Rameswara, Siddapura), Raichur (Maski, 
Gavimatha-Palkigundu) and Bellary (Nittur, 
Udegolam) districts. 

Stone inscriptions of the Satavahana period 
have been found. The stone inscription in Chan- 
dravalli of the Kadamba ruler Mayura Varma, 
belonging to mid fourth century, is of interest 
from the linguistic viewpoint. 

Though so far no stone inscription of the 
Prakrit age has been identified as a Kannada in- 
scription, a point of interest is the place name 
Isila, in an Asokan inscription, believed to be an 
ancient Kannada place name. 

The rise of the Magadha empire signalled the 
predominance of Sanskrit, in the north and in the 
south. Sanskrit enjoyed patronage in the courts of 
the Kadambas and Gangas. Most of the inscrip- 
tions of this period are in copper. Among the 
stone inscriptions are one in Talagunda (Kakustha 
Varma of Kadambas), one in Badami (Pulikesin I 
of Chalukyas), one in Aihole, the composition by 


poet Ravikirti (Pulikesin II). They are significant 
from the viewpoint of history, poetic composi- 
tion, linguistics. 

Compared to the inscriptions of the Prakrit age, 
those of the Sanskrit age are more illuminating. 
For instance, we find that during that period the 
four-fold caste system existed in Karnataka, that 
the rulers were tolerant of Buddhism, though they 
professed Sanatana Dharma, that a man was judg- 
ed not by his status from birth but by his actions 
and deeds. It may be worth mentioning that 
Mayura Sharma, a Brahmin by birth, founded the 
Kadamba line, bearing the Kshatriya name 
Mayuravarma. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions are of interest so far as 
Kannada is concerned: in the description of the 
land gifts for the place names fixing boundaries, 
ancient Kannada place names are freely used. The 
most striking inscription is the one discovered in 
Halmidi in Hassan district, dated the middle of 
the fifth century, of the Kadamba ruler Kakustha 
Varma: it is wholly in Kannada; it is so far the 
earliest known Kannada inscription. Side by side 
patronising Sanskrit, the Kannada rulers also 
encouraged the growth afd development of 
Kannada. 

Kannada began to dominate from the middle of 
the sixth century onwards, when Chalukya ruler 
Mangalesha reigned. The Jains in Sravana- 
belagola played a notable part in the spread of 
Kannada: some of the early stone inscriptions in 
Sravanabelagola reveal the literary skill Kannada 
had already come to acquire. 

The Chalukyas, whose frontiers extended to 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, made 
Kannada their cause. The Kannada inscriptions of 
the time are found outside Karnataka. One may be 
mentioned: the inscription in Alampur in 


Mahboobnagar district of Andhra Pradesh. The 
inscription in the temple of Kailasnath in Kan- 
chipura describes the victory of Chalukya ruler 
Vikramaditya II over the Pallavas, when he 
returned to the Raja Singheswara Temple the or- 
naments which he had removed to examine and 
appreciate. 

The stone inscriptions of the Chalukya period, 
from the sixth to the eighth century, are of con- 
siderable interest to the student of Kannada. The 
numerous stone inscriptions in Badami, Pat- 
tadakallu, Aihole, Mahakoota, reveal not only the 
- growth of Kannada language but the evolution of 
the script. 

An interesting feature is that the copper inscrip- 
tions of the period are in Sanskrit, but the script 
used is Kannada. The Rashtrakootas, who came 
later, used Sanskrit wholly for their copper in- 
scriptions; their inscriptions in Kannada are by far 
larger in number. 

The frontiers of the Rashtrakootas extended to 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu. Among stone inscriptions 
discovered outside Karnataka, one found in 
Madhya Pradesh (Jura in Sathna district) deserves 
mention. It describes the victory of Krishna III 
over the Cholas and contains the title Nripatunga 
conferred on him; he is hailed as Kacchegam, 
meaning the person who conquered Kanchipura. 

Another notable inscription is in Andhra 
Pradesh; it is on a rock in Bommalagutta near 
Kurikyal in Kareemnagar district. The inscription 
is in three languages, the Kannada script dated 
ninth/tenth century. In Sanskrit, Kannada and 
Telugu, the inscription records the gift of Dhar- 
mapuri village to Pampa by. Arikesari of the 
Chalukyas. In another inscription dated 946 five 
verses from Pampa’s classic Vikramarjuna Vijaya 
figure. 

In South India, Karnataka has a profusion of 
stone inscriptions and pillars in memory of vic- 
tories. In Belwadigi in Gulbarga District, a Prakrit 
stone inscription is dated second/third century. 
The inscription in Halmidi also celebrates victory. 
Of the time of the Chalukyas of Vatapi some in- 
scriptions have been found, but of the period of 
Rashtrakootas there is a wealth of inscriptions, 
tracing every ruler of the line. One inscription 
dated 949-50 in Mandya is curious: it records the 
story of a fight between a hunting dog and a por- 
cupine, ending in the death of both, Kali, the 
king’s favourite hunting dog having been gifted 


to a favoured servant Manalera, the incident oc- 
curring in Atakur. 

A remarkable feature of the times emerges from 
the monuments. The rulers enjoyed the absolute 
loyalty of their personal guards. They vowed that 
they would not live to see the end of their masters. 
In the event of the master’s death, the servant 
would sacrifice his life. The two were interred 
together. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyan, who followed the 
Rashtrakootas in the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury, ruled for two hundred years. The period 
marked the maturity of Kannada language, script, 
culture. The copper inscriptions, small in number, 
are in Sanskrit, but the stone inscriptions, teeming 
in numbers, are generally in Kannada. Unlike the 
inscriptions earlier, the Chalukyan inscriptions are 
elaborate, giving a wealth of information on 
various matters, the royal household, officialdom, 
religious and other bodies, social, political and 
economic affairs. The composition is akin to 
Champoo, in which prose and verse are inter- 
woven, significant of the growth of Kannada 
literary forms. 

In the thirteenth century, the Chalukyan empire 
broke up, the Sevunas and the Hoysalas ruling in 
the north and in the south of the erstwhile empire. 
Sevunas, close to Maharashtra, came under 
Marathi influence. Hoysalas, closer to the Tamils, 
came under Tamil influence. Stone inscriptions of 
the Hoysala period bear evidence of their con- 
tribution to the evolution of Kannada script and 
language. 

The Vijayanagara empire rose in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. Though copper and stone 
inscriptions of the time are available, because of 
the wealth of other historical evidence their value 
is secondary. The inscriptions betray carelessness. 
Still, upto the seventeenth century, these inscrip- 
tions have marginal value in sifting evidence. 

So far as coins are concerned, the study is in two 
parts: the study of the coins discovered, and the 
study of inscriptions in which coins are mentioned. 

The history of coins in Karnataka goes back to 
the fourth/third century B.C. Coins of the 
Mauryan period are available. Satavahanas, who 
came later, influenced affairs in Karnataka. Coins 
of the period have been found in greater profusion 
outside Karnataka, but the few found here belong 
to the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Vasisthi- 
putra Pulumavi, Yajnasri Satakarni. Coins have 
been found of the period of Chutukula rulers, 
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who acknowledged the sovereignty of Satavahanas. 
The inscriptions are in Prakrit in Brahmi script. 

In mid-fourth century Kannada dynasties, 
Kadambas and Gangas, began to rule. The 
Kadambas of Banavasi are reputed to have in- 
troduced coins called Padmatanka in gold, but 
they are yet undiscovered. Coins with the elephant 
motif are believed to be of the period of the 
Gangas, who adopted the elephant symbol. 

Until the sixth century coins were not much in 
evidence, commerce confined to exchange of 
goods. 

There are grounds to believe that coins were in 
greater circulation during the reign of Chalukyas 
of Vatapi. There are profuse references to Varaha, 
their emblem. So far only one coin, bearing the 
name Sri Vikramaraja, has been found, probably 
of the period of Vikramaditya I who ascended the 
throne in 654-55. 

Not one coin of the Rashtrakoota’ period has 
been found, though there are references to various 
denominations, dramma, suvarna, gadyana, in 
their inscriptions. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyana are reputed to have 
introduced a series of coins, dramma, gadyana, 
pana, honnu, haga, kagini, veesa, gulike, bele and 
there are references in the inscriptions to various 
parts of the minting machine. The gold coins 
issued in the capital Kataka were called Kataka ga- 
dyana and coins with greater gold content were 
known as Kataka priya gadyana. Coins issued 
from Lokkigundi (now Lakkundi) were variously 
known: Lokkigundi gadyana, Lokki gadyana, 
Lokkiyacchina gadyana, Lokki Shraheya ga- 
dyana. Vartaka Lokki gadyana indicated coins of 
commerce. Coins bearing the peacock emblem 
were known as navilacchina pon. But few coins 
have been found. A rare treasure trove was 
discovered in Andhra Pradesh (Koduru in Nellore 
District) containing over 15,000 coins: some coins 
are indecipherable owing to multiple imprints; 
some coins contain titular inscriptions, 
Jagadekamalla, Trailokyamalla, Bhuvana, which 
undoubtedly belong to the Chalukyas of Kalyana. 
Rulers owing allegiance to Chalukyas also had 
coins, Rayagajakesari, Nigalankamalla dandina 
goa. 

There are few coins of the Hoysala and Sevuna 
periods, though there are inscriptional references 
to them. Coins bearing the names of Vinayaditya, 
Vishnuvardhana, Narasimha I are found. Coins 
bearing titular names of Vishnuvardhana, 
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Talakadugonda, Nonambavadigonda, have histori- 
cal allusions. Of the Sevunas, coins have been 
found of the period of Singhana II, Bhillama V, 
Krishna, Mahadeva, Ramachandra. 

Of the pre-Vijayanagara period, coins have been 
found identifying rulers of the Kadambas of.Goa: 
Jayakesi I (1050-78), Jayakesi II (1126-42), 
Shivachitta Permadi (1142-82), Jayakesi III 
(1182-1226), Tribhuvanamalla Sovideva (1226- 
46). Jayakesi I assumed titles, Malavara Mari, 
Malege Bhairava; he was devoted to Saptako- 
teeswara. Coins have been found bearing the in- 
scription Sri Saptakoteshalabdha vara Veera 
Jayakesideva Malavara Mari. Malavara Mari was 
adopted by succeeding Kadamba rulers and coins 
contain this title. 

South Canara was under the domain of the 
Alupas. An inscription refers to a coin called 
Keelunchu belonging to the seventh century. 
Coins of a later period have been found, contain- 
ing the inscription Sri Pandya Dhananjaya, in San- 
skrit-Kannada script. Alupas believed that they 
belonged to the Pandya line. 

During the Vijayanagara period, after the first 
half of the fourteenth century, coinage became a 
major industry, coins of various denominations, 
in gold, silver, copper, being issued from their 
mints. The inscriptions of the time make profuse 
references to chakra gadyana, kati gadyana, 
pratapa gadyana, ghatti varaha, dodda varaha, 
shuddha varaha, chakra varaha, nija_ ghatti 
varaha. Coins bear emblems of Hanumantha, 
Garuda, Vrishabha, Gaja, Uma Maheswara, 
Simha, Venkateswara, Balakrishna, Gan- 
dabherunda, Lakshminarayana, Durga, Rama, 
Shankha Chakra, Varaha. Coins have been found 
in such abundance that they identify every ruler of 
the period. 

Gold, silver, copper coins of the Bahamani 
Sultans are also found. They bear inscriptions in 
Arabic of the Quran, the Sultan’s name and title, 
the date and the mint of issue. Coins have also 
been found of the Adilshahi and Baridshahi 
periods. 

Of the period of the Nayaks of Keladi (sixteenth 
century), among coins found are Ikkeri varaha 
issued by Sadashiva Nayak. Other coins found 
relate to Nayaks of Chitradurga, Pallegaras of 
Chikkaballapura, Doddaballapura, Kodikonda, 
rulers of Nagire and Haduvalli, Kempegowda of 
Bangalore. 

Of the coins of the period of Hyder and Tipoo, 


the coins of Tipoo are a marvel to students of 
numismatics. He had thirteen mints. The shape of 
the coins, the artistry of their inscriptions, the ex- 
cellence of the script delight the heart of the con- 
noisseur. Hyder’s coins resemble those of Keladi 
Sadashiva Nayak. On one side they bear emblems 
of Hindu deities. In some of Tipoo’s coins, Kan- 
nada numerals are used. 

The coins of the Wodeyars of Mysore mark a 
transition from the past to the present. Their coins 


resemble those of Vijayanagar both in shape and 
weight. The first mint was in Srirangapatna. 
During the reign of Krishnaraja Wodeyar III the 
mint in Mysore was shifted to Bangalore in 1833. 
In 1843 the mint closed down, marking the end of 
the issue of Wodeyar’s currency. However, the 
coins already issued were in circulation for four 
decades. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 
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Surendra Dani 


You find in a stone inscription in the famous 
Chennakeshava Temple in Belur verses that bear 
testimony to the religious catholicity of the Kan- 
nadigas. This mutual tolerance among faiths, 
generally characteristic of the genius of India, is in 
sharp contrast to the crusades in the West. Kar- 
nataka has been a cradle for incoming new faiths; 
it has fostered the growth of other faiths. Rarely 
has Karnataka taken up arms in defence of faith. 
History speaks of kingdoms Kannadigas have 
founded. ) 

The story goes back to pre-historical times. 
Krishna, Malaprabha, Ghataprabha regions were 
inhabited by early man of the stone age. Only 
research can tell whether he wandered north to the 
Indus and Gangetic plains. Evidence suggests that 
the story of civilization must be older than Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro. 

The north and the south have again and again 
met in Karnataka. Take the Ramayana, or com- 
mon names like Harihara, Sankaranarayana, 
Ananteswara, implying the blending of faiths. 
Religious rivalry there undoubtedly was, but what 
is noteworthy is the attitude of tolerance that 
leaders and rulers always adopted. 

Soundatti is a monument to religious tolerance: 
the Jains and the Brahmins were friendly. A stone 
_inscription in Shikaripur describes a land gift to 
the Shantinatha temple: it came from diverse 
sections of the community. In 1368, the first 
Vijayanagara King brought about reconciliation 
between Jains and Brahmins: the classic fiat 
survives in an inscripition. 

An inscription in Halebid, dated 1638, is 
specially notable, invoking dire consequences on 
religious interference. The Bahmani Kingdom, 
founded in 1347, was so called as a mark of 
gratitude to a Brahmin. The Sultans of Bijapur 


Faiths in Karnataka 


were hailed for their tolerance. Such then is the 
background to a study of faiths in Karnataka. 
Hinduism is both ancient and indefinable. In its 
broad spectrum it includes even those schools, like 
Charvaka, Jain, Buddha which went against its 
grain, only Islam and Christianity standing out- 
side its pale. The consensus is that Hinduism is 
grounded in Vedic lore. Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro suggest the precedence of Non-Vedic 
faiths, but they came into the fold of Hinduism, 


labelled Agamika. 


The Pasupati image of Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro was perhaps the inspiration of various 
schools devoted to Shiva. Karnataka is familiar 
with most of them. Of the time of the Ramayana, 
Gokarna is famous for the Shiva Linga installed 
by Ravana. | 

Shaivites revere the Vedas. The tradition of 
singing Vedic hymns in the temples, the music and 
dance, belongs to them. In Karnataka, they found 
patrons in Cholas, Hoysalas, Rashtrakootas, 
Chalukyas. The Pasupati image represents the 


_Shaivic concept: the Lord is pati; the jeeva or soul 


is pashu; the illusory world is the bond, the pasha. 
There are divisions among them, but the 
Pashupati school, the originators, are believed to 
be the earliest. 

Among Shaiva schools, the most ancient and 
Singular is Lakuleesha. Bhattaraka Lakuleesha, 
celebrated in Purana, Lingapurana, Sutasamhite, 
is réfarded as an avatar. The faith had a con- 
siderable following and a temple in Mahakuta is 
dedicated to Lakuleesha. In Pattadakal, there are 
images of Lakuleesha on the walls of a temple of 
the eighth century. The acharyas of this school 
were patronised by rulers from Chalukyas to Vi- 
jayanagar Kings. 

Called Maheswaras, Lukuleeshas worshipped 


Pasupati. Their five-point beliefs include karya, 
karana, vidhi, yoga, duhkhanta. Kaundinya, of 
the eighth century, wrote a commentary and the 
principles of self-restraint enunciated in it are 
venerated. 

Veerashaivas, who wear the linga, constitute a 
major school. Its origin and date are obscure. The 
belief is that the five ganas of Parameswar 
descended on earth to found the faith. Literature 
dates back to eleventh twelfth century. The con- 
tribution of Basavanna, who was born in 
- Bagewadi in early twelfth century, blossomed in 
Sangama, achieved renown in Kalyan, is unique. 
The belief that he was the founder of the faith 
does not seem well-founded. Evidence suggests 
that the faith preceded Basavanna. It must be ad- 
mitted that Basavanna was not the founder in the 
sense Christ and Mohamed were founders of 
Christianity and Islam. Historically, it was a 
period of decline in Karnataka; Chalukyas and 
Rashtrakutas, Yadavas and Hoysalas, were spent 
forces. Until Vijayanagara Kingdom in the four- 


teenth century, Veerashaivas had no royal , 


patrons. The saranas and jangamas spread the 
faith among common people. Vijayanagara Kings 
and later Mysore rulers gave considerable 
patronage; their chieftains were followers of the 
faith. 

Bhakti is the essence of Basava’s teaching. The 
vachanas are critical of rituals. Veerashaivas wear 
the linga, whence the body, the temple, is regarded 
as clean: there is no place for purificatory ritual. 
The school visualises six stages marking the origin, 
growth and culmination of bhakti, symbolising 
the identity of the seeker and the sought, Aikya. 

After a lull, the faith found an eloquent expo- 
nent in the fifteenth century in Tontada Siddha- 
linga Shivayogi. The Veerashaiva mutts in Kar- 
nataka were founded by Allama _ Prabhu’s 
disciples, or those of Siddhalinga Shivayogi. 
Some, founded by Allama Prabhu’s disciples, 
were revitalised by Siddhalinga Shivayogi. Among 
leaders of the movement, Nijaguna Shivayogi, 
Muppina Shadakshari, Sarvajna are well known. 

The special features of the movement were its 
direct popular appeal, the language of the people, 
Kannada, being its vehicle, the elimination of 
discrimination based on colour, creed, class, or 
sex. 

Other earlier schools, Shakta, Ganapatya, 
Skanda, Saura, gradually lost their identity. 

The Vedas, Upanishads, the Puranas are 


seminal and various interpretations followed. In 
the fourteenth century Sayana Madhvacharya 
made a comparative study. These are largely acad- 
mic, not faiths with a following from the common 
people. 

Though Sankara is known for monism or ad- 
vaita, he was not its originator. His guru Govinda 
Bhagavatpada and the revered Gowdapada, were - 
among the exponents of monism. It posits the 
reality of Brahma: all else is illusory. Brahma, the 
unknowable, is knowledge: one attains know- 
ledge, or merges in Brahma. 

Sankara founded four centres, of which one, in 
Sringeri, in Karnataka, has enjoyed uninterrupted 
royal patronage, including Tippu’s. Sankara’s 
philosophy is known outside the country as the 
cream of Indian thought. 

Ramanuja, the exponent of Vishishtadvaita, 

acknowledged his forerunners, Nathamuni and 
Yamunacharya. Srirangam, Ramanuja’s strong- 
hold, was in the domain of a Chola King, who was 
a Shaiva zealot. In the event, Ramanuja fled, 
seeking refuge in the Hoysala Kingdom. Melkote 
was his final choice, after Saligram and Ton- 
danur. Bittideva welcomed Ramanuja and 
became his follower. Ramanuja propagated his 
faith in Karnataka for two decades. It was open to 
all, without discrimination, to men and women 
alike. 
In Ramanuja’s scheme, the atma and paramat- 
ma are eternal; the paramatma is’supreme; the 
ultimate good of the atma is identity in paramat- 
ma; the bond between the two is the paramatma’s 
love for the atma. 

Ramanuja’s philosophy has three strands. One, 
the Tatwa, explains the inter-relation and 
significance of Jeeva, Jagat, Brahma. Two, Karma, 
deals with the pathway to God, bhakti. Three, 
Purushartha, the ultimate good, concerns 
enlightenment. 

Ramanuja, with Bittideva’s patronage, built 
five temples, all in Karnataka: Belur Chen- 
nakeshava; Tondanur Nambi Narayana; Talkad 
Keerti Narayana; Gadag Veera Narayana; 
Melkote Cheluva Narayana. 

Like Basava’s veerashaivism, Madhvacharya’s 
dvaita school is a gift of Karnataka. Pajaka, near 
Udupi, was his birthplace. He belongs to the thir- 
teenth century. Though he travelled throughout 
the country, he made his native Udupi the seat. He 
was a prolific composer, his works numbering 37. 

The essence of his teaching was the supremacy 
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of Narayana. It classifies and evaluates: inert mat- 
ter, life, divinity. Under five heads, it considers 
dual relations among them. Bondage and freedom 
are the Lord’s will. In freedom, there are grades: 
Salokya, Sameepya, Sarupya, Sayujya. Vyasaraya 
has epitomized in one verse the special features of 
Madhwa’s teaching, nine in number. They are 
called the nine gems. Like Ramanuja, Madhwa 
has a following in the north as well. The dasas 
created a vast popular literature, expounding the 
message of Madhwa. 

Jainism, the only Non-Vedic Indian faith, came 
to Karnataka from the north. A stone inscription 
of the fifteenth century describes Karnataka as the 
home of Jainism. Another inscription in Sravana 
Belagola speaks of Saint Bhadrabahu’s sojourn 
from the north and his self-immolation in Chan- 
dragiri. That Chandragupta Maurya came with 
him is acknowledged. It dates Jainism back to 
297 B.C. Successive rulers, the Gangas, the 
Rashtrakutas, Hoysalas, patronised it. Pampa, 
Ranna, Nagavarma, were Jains. Architecture and 
sculpture were considerably influenced by 
Jainism. 

Mahaveera, the last of the Tirthankaras (24), is 
believed to be the founder of Jainism, that is the 
seventh century before Christ. It is also said that 
Mahaveera continued the teaching of his precur- 
sors. Neminatha, the twentysecond Tirthankara, 
is believed to be a contemporary of Krishna of 
Bhagavata. The story of Mahaveera’s sacrifice of 
royal riches is profoundly moving. 

Jainism stresses responsibility: the individual is 
responsible for his salvation. It has no place for 
grace or compassion. The Atma is different from 
the body, but it uses the body as its instrument of 
action. The body is imperfect, but it has 
salvation, with or without the body. Samyak Dar- 
shana, Samyak Jnana, Samyak Charitrya, these are 
the pathways to salvation. Jainism stresses austeri- 
ty and accords supremacy to the principle of 
ahimsa, or non-violence. 

- Buddhism rose a century after Jainism. Though 
it has a larger following outside India, there are 
grounds to suggest that at one time it was 
widespread in India. A stone inscription of the 
third century is the earliest record of Buddhism in 
Karnataka; it refers to the despatch of Mahadeva, 
a Bhikshu, to Mysore (or Mahisha Mandala) by 
Asoka, the Mauryan King. The Chinese travellei 
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Huen-Tsang (640) gives a graphic account of Bud- 
dhism in this part of the country. There are 
historical evidences to suggest its hold. But by the 
fifteenth century, it seems to have lost ground in 
the face of Jainism and the Vedic religions that 
had gained renewed vigour. 

Like Mahaveera, Buddha also spoke to people 
in their own language. What troubled him was the 
question of sorrow and suffering in this world. 
The problem was rebirth through Karma. Self-less 
action was the answer, the path to Nirvana. 

Unlike other faiths, Islam came to India by the 
power of the sword. It entered south in early four- 
teenth century. In Karnataka, the Bahmanis, 
Adilshahis, later Hyder and Tippu, helped the 
spread of Islam. There are instances of 
magnanimity from Muslim rulers to Hindus, 
Hindu rulers to Muslims. As a result, each in- 
fluenced the other in various ways. Architecture 
and sculpture borrowed styles. Customs and 
festivals underwent transformation. After 
Hindus, Muslims are the largest community. 
There is hardly a village without a mosque. 

The Quran is their sacred text. It is the word of 
God spoken by Prophet Mohamed. Idol worship, 
or worship of man, is taboo. They do not believe 
in rebirth. The dead, until the way of judgement, 
receive treatment according to merit. Islam lays 
stress on prayer, fast, charity, pilgrimage, frater- 
nity, parental devotion etc. Islam means peace. 

Christianity is believed to have entered India 
quite early. According to one account, St. 
Thomas, one of Christ’s apostles, founded chur- 
ches on the Malabar coast. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century, with the entry of British, French 
and Portuguese traders, who later became colo- 
nizers, Christianity made its appearance in this 
country. But it was only in the nineteenth century 
that in Karnataka they showed significant 
presence. The early missionaries won gratitude by 
their service to Kannada, Kittel and Rice, for in- 
stance. 

Brahma Samaj and Arya Samaj have not made 
headway in Karnataka. Aurobindo has a follow- 
ing, but unlike in the past it does not represent a 
faith. 

Karnataka has opened its doors to different 
faiths, fostered their growth and enriched itself 
culturally. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


Buddhism in Karnataka 


H. V. Srirangaraju 


Buddhism-its spread in Karnataka 


Prince Siddhartha, having abandoned the 
palace of Kapilavasthu, attained enlightenment in 
the vicinity of the city of Gaya, after an uninter- 
rupted penance of seven years. Two months after 
attaining enlightenment he gave his first sermon in 
Saranath near Gaya. The discourse addressed to 
the Bhikshus of the five Varnas of Saranath is 
known as ‘Dhamma Chakka Pavattana Sutta’. 
The later discourses of the Buddha and the abun- 
dant Pali literature on Buddhism are based on this 
‘Dhamma Chakka Pavattana Sutta’. For about 
forty years after the Saranath discourse the 
Buddha went on foot to different villages, towns, 
cities and gave in palaces, colonies and huts his 
message of Dhamma intended to bless mankind 
for ever, at the beginning, in the middle and at the 
end. Like the Buddha every Bhikshu of his Sangha 
spread the message of Dhamma in different com- 
munities. The message encompassed every one- 
from eminent princes to scavengers. Still, during 
the life-time of the Buddha, Dhamma had not 
crossed the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala and 
the communities of Lichchavis, Vajjas and 
Shakyas. Buddhism was restricted to the Western 
parts of today’s Bihar, Northern parts of Uttara- 
pradesh and the Southern region of Nepal. 

The Dhamma Chakka Pavattana Sutta contains 
the four cardinal truths-Chattari Ariya Sac- 
ches-of Buddhism. According to these prin- 
ciples-life is full of sorrow; the sorrow proceeds 
from the human being; it is possible to check the 
sorrow which is an inherent part of life and the 
way to conquer sorrow is the ‘Ariya Altanga- 
magga’ or the eight-fold path. The elucidation of 
the four cardinal truths is found in numerous 
Suttas. These are in the Tipitakas. Whatever is 

contained in the Tipitakas is attributed by the 


devotees to the Buddha himself. The elucidations 
are the discourses and sermons given to different 
groups of people on different occasions. Accor- 
ding to these Suttas, the eight elements of the 
‘Ariya Attanga Magga’ or the eightfold path can 
be classified in three groups: Sheela, Samadhi and 
Prajna. ‘Sheela’ means the manner of life to be 
adopted to obtain peace and tranquillity in one’s 
own life and to promote the well-being of others. 
Samadhi and Prajna are the means by which the 
final truth can be grasped and the goal of Nibbana 
or salvation can be reached after crossing the sea 
of sorrow. Prajna is the means by which life’s real 
meaning can be understood. Life is associated 
with three characteristics-sorrow, Anichcha or 
Anitya (impermanence) and Anatta (Anatma) or 
soullessness. Whatever a being experiences: pain, 
dissatisfaction, anxiety, illness, oldage, death are 
the different forms of sorrow. Whatever can not 
be avoided leads to restraint and hence to sorrow. 
There is no life which is free from sorrow. Similar- 
ly impermanence and soullessness are also 
characteristics of life. In life there is nothing that 
is not subject to mutation or change. This is 
Anichcha or impermanence. In the mutable and 
impermanent life there is nothing solid or firm. 
Everything is hollow and empty. This is Anatta or 
soullessness. Whoever realizes these characteri- 
stics of life through meditation becomes Arahanta 
or the enlightened. He is free from death and sor- 
row. He attains Nirvana which can be understood 
only by realization, not by supposition. 

In Pali literature Anatta is also referred to as 
‘Sunnha’. The world and soul are both empty. 
That is the final truth. According to a maxim in 
‘Suttapitaka’-Sunnham Attena Va Attaniyena- 
soul and whatever is related to it is empty. The 
Buddha or the enlightened will have realized this 
final truth. The Tipitakas in Pali with the 


discourses of the Buddha are the most ancient 
works of Buddhism. The teachings of this. Pali 
literature are known as ‘Theravada’. 


Ashoka and spread 
of Dharma (Buddhism) 


It was Emperor Ashoka who caused the spread 
of Buddhism, originally confined to the North- 
West regions of India, to the various parts of the 
nation and to the different regions of the world. 
The great hero having vanquished the Kingdom 
of Kalinga was shocked and pained by the 
violence, death and suffering involved in a war. 
He realized that only by following the path Dham- 
ma he could save himself from this remorse. He 
laid aside his sceptre and began to rule the empire 
of Dhamma. He realized that only those who lived 
a pious religious life can be happy in his own 
kingdom or in the other parts of the world. 
Therefore, he took all measures so that the 
religion which he pursued could spread in other 
parts and make his subjects happy and contented. 
The religious propagation made by emperor 
Ashoka can be seen in his own edicts and in the 
subsequent literature. All the edicts of Ashoka are 
in Prakrit which resembles closely the Pali of 
Tipitaka. The two Pali works ‘Maha Vamsa’ and 
‘Deepa Vamsa’ composed in Ceylon contain the 
details of Ashoka’s propagation of Buddhism. 

Ashoka, the first-ever emperor of India sent 
able and loyal preachers of Buddhism to all the 
parts of his empire. To Ceylon he sent his own 
children-son Mahinda and daughter Sangamitte. 
Among those who worked for religious extension 
were also Mahadeva and Rakkhita. Both worked 
in Karnataka. Mahadeva engaged himself in 
religious propagation in Mahishamandala and 
Rakkhita or Rakshita.in Banavasi. Mahishaman® 
dala is more or less the old Mysore region. 
Banavasi is in the Me/nad region of Karnataka. 
Rakkhita was of Greek origin and Mahadeva 
perhaps belonged to Karnataka. The two names 
occur in ‘Maha Vamsa’. Thus during the time of 
emperor Ashoka Buddhism made its way into 
Karnataka. 

Rakkhita and Mahadeva were active in the 
south-west and southern regions of Karnataka, 
but it doesn’t mean that Buddhism was confined 
to only these areas. There are evidences to show 
that it had spread to other parts of Karnataka too. 
There are Ashoka edicts on the east-middle 
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regions of Karnataka in Ballari, Raichur and 
Chitradurga districts. 

These edicts refer to the extent of Ashoka’s 
reign and the sphere of his religious influence. 
These edicts, inscribed on rocks, impressed the 
Buddhistic principles on the minds of the people 
for a long time. These edicts, situated where there 
were large human habitations or frequent so- 
journs by men, created a religious consciousness 
among people. Besides even in the northern and 
southern parts of Karnataka Buddhism must have 
spread its roots in those days. Amaravathi, not 
very far away from Bidare in the northern border 
of Karnataka, was a well-known Buddhist centre 
during the time of Ashoka. The region between 
Godavari and Krishna rivers lies almost half way 
between Pataliputra, Ashoka’s capital city and 
Ceylon, which had been influenced by his religious 
propagation. Amaravathi also lies in the same 
region. Between Ceylon and this region of India 
there was a lot of trade-traffic on the sea route. 
Messengers of Buddhism going from Magadha to 
Ceylon or pilgrims from Ceylon visiting India had 
to pass through this area. Hence this region was 
quite an important area of Buddhist influence. 
Therefore Gulbarga and parts of Bidar District in 
Karnataka, close to this religious centre, came 
under the influence of Buddhistic teachings. Ac- 
cording to recent excavations and investigations 
Sunatta in Chittapur Taluk of Gulbarga District 
was a Buddhist centre in the past. In short it can 
be asserted that in Raichur, Gulbarga, Bidar, 
Ballari and Chitradurga Districts there was Bud- 
dhism during the time of Ashoka. 

The object of emperor Ashoka was to awaken 
religious consciousness among the common peo- 
ple and to make them live in peace. Therefore he 
got only such ideas inscribed on the rocks as were 
necessary for the common people. The Sheela 
aspect of the religion is important and necessary in 
daily life. The two other aspects—Samadhi and 
Prajna-are needed by those religious apprentices 
intending to devote their life to the religion. It is 
not strange that the edicts don’t mention these 
aspects. A part of a particular edict in Karnataka 
says: ‘‘Obey your parents and elders. Be kind to 
animals. Speak the truth. Follow these religious 
virtues: the student should respect his teacher. Be 
good to friends and relatives. This ancient law 
makes one live longer and happily. All should 
follow this path’’. 

This edict summarizes the Sigalovada Sutta of 


Dighanikaya. It stresses that a householder should 
live in harmony with his fellowmen to get peace 
and happiness in life. 

A few of the edicts suggest the respect which 
Ashoka had maintained for other religions. Exag- 
gerated praise of one’s own religion and condem- 
nation of other religions is regarded as evil in a 
few of the edicts. 

Recently an Ashoka edict was discovered in 
South Arcot in Tamil Nadu. According to the 
edict this region of Tamil Nadu was a ‘neighbour- 
ing district? during Ashoka’s time. The ruler there 
was ‘Satiyaputto Adiyan Neduman’. It is unlikely 
that an edict of Ashoka was placed in the middle 
of a neighbouring kingdom. Probably this edict 
represented the southern border of Ashoka’s 
kingdom. In. other words the whole of Karnataka 
was included in his empire. Whatever it may be, 
the influence of Ashoka was not restricted to the 
regions to the north of Tungabhadra river but had 
spread to Kadaluru in the south. That means 
Ashoka’s religious influence was active in the 
Karnataka between Krishna and Kaveri rivers. 

Ashoka’s efforts to spread Buddhism must 
have made the life of the common men comfor- 
table and happy. Otherwise he would not have 
been able to rule his vast kingdom without exercis- 
ing any force. Even the people of Karnataka 
were not denied this consolation offered by 
Buddhism. 


Mahayana - its spread in Karnataka: 


The Dhamma or religious codes explained in 
Tipitaka underwent modifications owing to 
changes of time and changes of place. Even during 
_ the time of Ashoka there seem to. have been eigh- 
‘teen versions in vogue. Four hundred years after 
the Parinirvana of the Buddha the Mahayana ver- 
sion was very influential. Its promoter was the 
great scholar Nagarjuna. No other seer like him is 
said to have been born in India. At any rate he oc- 
cupies a unique place among Indian metaphysi- 
cists, because he is held in esteem both by oriental 
and European scholars. Shunyavada propagated 
by him is studied even today in many places. His 
theory is being compared to the philosophical 
tenets of Western philosophers like Kant, Bradley 
and others. 

The place where Nagarjuna meditated was on 
the bank of Krishna river in the vicinity of today’s 
_ Hyderabad. The hill, where he is said to have sat in 


penance, has been named after him-Nagarjuna 
Konda. The dam recently built across the Krishna 
river also bears his name and is known as Nagarjuna 
Sagar. The northern border of Karnataka is within 
a distance of one hundred fifty miles from Nagar- 
juna Sagar. 

There is a basic difference between Mahayana 
and the Pali tradition. In the Mahayana cult the 
worship of Bodhisatwa gained in importance. Ac- 
cording to the Pali tradition the state of Arahanta 
is the highest-ever state. Arahanta has realized the 
true nature of sorrow, impermanence and hollow- 
ness and has freed himself from the cycle of bir- 
ths. He is worthy of reverence. 

In Mahayana system Bodhisatwa is regarded as 
superior to Arahanta. Bodhisatwa is the one who, 
by means of penance in a succession of lives, has 
freed himself from all.forms of sorrow and all 


forms of ignorance. He is going to be the Buddha. 


To raise the others above the evils of life Bodhisat- 
wa is said to come into several lives and show the 
example of supreme sacrifice and renunciation. 
Such a Bodhisatwa is the object of worship for the 
followers of the Mahayana system. 

Idol worship too gained some vogue in the 
Mahayana tradition. It is well-known that a few of 
the Greeks who had accompanied Alexander the 
Great on his exploits in India stayed on and settled 
here. Many of them were eminent officers under 
the emperor. At the time when they were settling 
in Northern India Buddhism had crossed the 
boundaries of Magadha and Kosala and spread to 
the western regions. The Greeks found in Bud- 
dhism many special features. They desired to em- 
brace it. But at the same time they did not want to 
give up worshipping their. innumerable gods and 
goddesses. They indianized their gods and wor- 
shipped them by different Indian names. The 
Greek Gods, thus converted, became the Gods of 
the Mahayana cult. Avalokiteshwara, Manjushri, 
Prajnaparimitha, Tarabhagavathi are examples of 
such gods. In the worship of these gods and god- 
desses are involved the Bodhisatwa cult and the 
Greek pantheism. 

The ‘Shunyavada’ of Mahayana is an extended 
version of the ‘Anatta’ principle of Pali Bud- 
dhism. In tipitakas one reads often the word ‘Sun- 
nha’ used as a synonym for Anatta. Nagarjuna 
adopted this word which became the origin of a 
world-famous philosophy, ‘‘Nothingness itself is 
the ultimate truth. ‘‘The seeker’s objective is the 
realization of this truth’’-became the recognized 
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tenet of Mahayana order. In Paii tradition too the 
concept of ‘Anatta’ is important. One who 
doesn’t understand this principle fully will not be 
able to understand the spirit of Buddhism. This is 
the opinion of the present and past followers and 
scholars of Buddhism. About 4th century A.D. 
Mahayana had become a most popular and impor- 
tant religious form in India. The writings of the 
Chinese Bhikshu Fahian. who came as a pilgrim, 
reveal this point. But Fahian never came to the 
south. It is difficult to say what kind of Buddhism 
existed in the Karnataka of that period. But from 
the writings of Huen Tsang, who came nearly 250 
years later, we gather that Mahayana was quite 
popular and powerful in Banavasi of Karnataka. 

He writes that there were four hundred Bud- 
dhist societies, more than ten thousand Buddhist 
disciples. In a nearby Vihara there was, according 
to Huen Tsang, an image of Maitreya (a Buddhist 
God) which had some mysterious powers. Huen 
Tsang says that in another Vihara near the king’s 
palace there was a society with more than three 
hundred Bhikshus-and all were renowned 
scholars. 

We can guess that Mahayana was prevalent not 
only in Banavasi but was in existence in the north- 
eastern region of Karnataka. As already mention- 
ed Nagarjuna lived in the north-eastern part of 
Karnataka. Some scholars believe that he was a 
native of Karnataka. Nagarjuna, who possessed a 
very eminent personality must have enjoyed great 
respect from people nearer at home too. Therefore 
we can presume that during his time the region 
with the present Gulbarga and Bidar districts had 
followers of the Mahayana Buddhism. Even ex- 
cluding this presumption about this region, we 
know from evidences that Buddhism lingered in 
the middle districts of Karnataka till about the 
llth century. According to the Ballari edict- 
erected in 1065-there was in its vicinity a fairly 
well-known Mahayana vihara. Mahayana gods 
Lokiteshwara and Tarabhagavathi were being 
worshipped there. Nagiyakka, a Buddhist woman- 
devotee, belonging to the same place and age, got 
an image made of TJaradevi. In Kolivada and 
Dambala of Dharwad district there were temples 
of Taradevi. They were also made in the 11th cen- 
tury. It has been guessed that the temple in 
Lokapura of Bijapur district was originally a Bud- 
dhist temple. Even today names like Lokayya and 
Buddhayya are common among the people of this 
region. The practice of assigning Buddhist names 
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to children strengthens the assumptions made 
above. 

Like the temples in Dambala, Kolivada and 
Lokapura the temples in Kadari, Dharmasthala 
and Kollur in Coastal and Malnad Karnataka were 
also, formerly, Buddhist temples. They are the 
symbols of a religion now no longer practised in 
the region. Besides the Sharada temple in Sringeri 
is said to have been once a Prajnaparamita 
temple. Kanchipura on the Karnataka border was 
a famous Buddhist centre. Tirupati, the holy 
pilgrim centre even for the many people from 
Karnataka, is believed by some to have been 
formerly Manjushri Temple. By such centres on 
the border the neighbouring areas in Karnataka 
might have been brought under the influence of 
Buddhism. But still no important Buddhist 
settlements nor temples have been found in 
Karnataka as in Nalanda, Sanchi, Ajanta, 
Amaravathi, Nagarjunakonda and other places. It 
has to be admitted that Buddhism was not so 
strong in Karnataka as in those other regions of 
the country. There are not enough evidences to 
show that Buddhism was a religion commonly 
practised by people at any time or in any place of 
Karnataka. But still two features of the religion 
are living in Karnataka; they are not so strong in 
the other parts of the country. These two main 
features of Buddhism are Sunyavada (this was 
formerly Anatta theory) and the condemnation of 
caste. Sunyavada has been broadly explained in 
the foregoing pages. According to Buddhism 
Caste system is neither natural nor imposed by any 
supernatural force. It is only man’s pride which 
leads to caste distinction. In many Suttas of 
Tipitaka one can read the attack on the evils of 
caste system. The Buddha explains to many of 
his Brahmin disciples the ignorance that lies 
behind the caste system and pride which is its 
root cause. We cite below two examples from 
Suttapitaka: 


Ekajam va dijam vapi yo dha panam vihimsati 
Yassa pani daya natthi tam janhnha vasaloti 
(Vasala Sutta) 


(Whoever illtreats without kindness birds or 
animals is an untouchable) 


Nidhaya dandam bhutesu 

Tasesu thavaresu Cha 

Yo ne hanti naghateti 

Tamaham bruhi brahmanam 
(Dammapada) 405) 


(Whoever does not use violence, torture or kill any 
living being, strong or weak, is called Brahmana.) 

In none of the Samana religions of the country 
nor in the past Vedic religion do we find these two 
features. All religions accept the permanence of 
Atma and no religion condemns caste system in 
such clear terms as Buddhism. Only in the 
Veerashaiva faith which caused a revolution in 
Karnataka in the 12th century and improved the 
lot of the common people we find these two prin- 
ciples stressed. There is resemblance between the 
**Sunya’’ principle of Vachana literature and 
Sunya principle of Buddhism: ‘‘The object of a 
Sarana is to attain Sunya’’. The seeker after his 
worship attains at the end ‘Brahma-realization’ 
(Sunya) ‘‘In the word Sunya is hidden the 
meaning of the experiences of Prabhudev. Accor- 
ding to Prabhudev Sunya is the final goal of 
man’’. We have seen that this is identical with the 
state of Arahanta. 

Basava’s revolutionary attempts to eradicate 
caste stystem are an unprecedented event in Indian 
history. But we can cite a Vachana similar to the 
two sayings quoted from Suttapitaka earlier: 


The killer is low, the eater of dirt is un- 
touchable : 
What matters one’s birth or caste 
Those who wish well for all living beings 
The devotees of our Kudalasangama are 
castemen! 


It doesn’t seem a coincidence that in Buddhism 
and Veerashaivism we have a condemnation of 
caste-system and an emphasis of the Sunya princi- 
ple which do not exist in any other Indian religion 
or tradition. In the eleventh century a few principles 
of the vanishing Mahayana must have still remain- 
ed in the minds of a few people in a few parts of 
North Karnataka and these principles got a new 
lease of life and energy in the minds of the Saranas. 


But there are basic differences between Bud- 
dhism and Veerashaivism. A comparative study of 
these religions, especially of Mahayana faith and 
Vachana literature will throw a new light on the 
religious and spiritual history of Karnataka. 


Today’s Situation 


Deep study of Buddhism is taking place in dif- 
ferent parts of the world today. But we can’t say 
that such a study is taking place anywhere in Kar- 
nataka. Even among the people there is no prac- 
tice of the earlier Theravada or of the later 


Mahayana school. A few learned men who got ac- 
quainted with Buddhism were attracted by it and 
tried to popularize the Buddha’s teachings among 
educated people. Foremost among such people 
was A. S. R. Chari, former judge of Mysore High 
Court. He tried, about fity years ago, to pro- 
pagate Buddhism through ‘Universal Buddha 
Society’. For some reason or other the Society was 
closed down. In 1940 the Mahabodhi Society of 
Sri Lanka opened a branch in Bangalore. But till 
1956 it could not achieve anything. Acharya 
Bhikshu Buddha Rakkhita who came there then 
revived the society. Under his leadership the Socie- 
ty is trying to improve the character of the com- 
mon people. 

Buddha Vachana Trust, a sister-concern of 
Mahabodhi Society has drawn an ambitious plan 
to publish Pali works in Kannada. This may help 
to understand Buddhism in its pure form. It has 
already published serveral books in English and 
Kannada and is introducing Buddhism to the 
general reader. 

*‘Mahabodhi Maithri Mandal’’ is a subsidiary 
organization of Mahabodhi Society. According to 
the Buddha’s advice to his disciples : ‘‘For the 
welfare of many”’ this organization has as its main 
programme rendering service to sick people. 
Through ‘Arogya Prathisthan’ it strives to pro- 
mote total health among the public. 

A few people in Bidar, Gulbarga and Bijapur 
districts in North Karnataka have embraced Bud- 
dhism as their faith. There are Buddhist centres in 
Hubli and Kolar Gold Fields. . 

Though stray efforts are being made to spread 
the message of Buddhism to promote peace and 
contentment among people nothing concrete has 
been achieved. 

The original text of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika 
Sutras is no longer available. This treatise in 
Sanskrit disappeared from this country long ago. 
Today it is available in Chinese language. 
Dr. Venkataramanan, a Kannadiga, went to China 
and learnt the Chinese language. Having studied 
Nagarjuna’s works today he is teaching in the 
Vishwabharati University. Today he is the only 
scholar in India who can speak with authority on 
the Madhyamika theory, the central thought of 
Mahayana faith. 

If at least one of the five Universities in 
Karnataka encourages the study of Buddhism it 
will be very fruitful. 


Translation: K. S. HARIDASA BHAT 
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Kamala Ham. Pa. Na. 


Among the religions practised in ancient times 
in Karnataka, the religion that held a predominant 
position was Jainism, with its emphasis on non- 
violence. The connection between Karnataka and 
Jainism has been as continuous as it has been 
close. The history of Karnataka would be synony- 
mous with the History of Jainism here. For cen- 
turies Jainism was Karnataka’s state religion. In 
one of our inscriptions, a poet describes ‘Karnata 
Desa’ as follows: 


‘Jinadharmavasamadathi amala vinayadapara 
madatter Padma- 

Sunanipasadmamadatti 
athivisadayashodharadatta Vidya- 
Dhunajanmesthanathadatta asamatharala- 
gambhira sadgehamadatta enisale inthulla 
nanamahimegolesapuri charu Karnata Desalu’ 


(The lovely land of Karnataka is resplendent 
with a variety of achievements: it is the abode of 
Jainism, it is the home of unfailing courtesy, it is 
the residence of Brahma, it is a realm of great 
renown, it is where we find the very springs of 
knowledge and wealth, it is dwelling place of mat- 
chless splendours where goodness and serenity 
reign.) 

It is understood that in the Sth century B.C. 
driven southwards by famine conditions in the 
north, the Mauryan emperor, Chandragupta, 
along with his preceptor Bhadrabahu and twelve 
thousand other Jain sages, travelled to Karnataka 
and settled down at Sravanabelagola, performing 
austerities. There are even now at Sravana- 
belagola, for anyone to see, the Basadi of Chan- 
dragupta and the cave of Bhadrabahu. It is possi- 
ble that even prior to their arrival here, Jainism 
had a feeting in Karnataka. However, the history 
of Jainism in Karnataka can be traced continuous- 


Jainism in Karnataka 


ly since their a@vent. Jainism has flourished for 
over two thousand years in Karnataka as a vital 
and powerful force. It may be said that it is on 
the foundations of Jainism that the history of 
Karnataka rests. 

It is noteworthy that while the Thirthankaras, 
the founders and the missioneries of Jainism hail- 
ed from North India, its propagators, its ex- 
pounders and its preceptors came largely from 
Karnataka. Such eminent preceptors as Kunda- 
kunda, Pujyapada, Kaviparameshti, Akalanka, 
Virasena, Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Ajithasena, 
Srutakirthi, Divakaranandi, Mallishena, Charu- 
keshi, Pandithacharya and Reghunandi were all 
men from Karnataka. Epics and inscriptions of 
Karnataka have lauded and sung praises of the 
respledent personality of Jain sages known as 
much for their vast learning as for their self 
restraint and sense of renunciation. It is the 
distinction of Karnataka that it was here that 
Dhavala, Jayadhavala and Mahadhavala, the 
basic Agamas of Jainism, came to be compiled 
and preserved. It is also a matter of pride and 
prestige that Mahapurana with its two parts, Pur- 
vapurana and Uttarapurana, a masterpiece of San- 
skrit literature and an epic which rivals the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, was composed, 
too, in Karnataka. Among the other legacies of 
Jainism is Somadevasuri’s ‘Yasasthilaka Champu’ 
in which we find dazzlingly mirrored the cultural 
life of Karnataka of the tenth century. It is the 
proud distinction of Karnataka to have given birth 
to so many great preceptors who helped to pro-. 
pogate Jainism. 

Of the three schools of Jainism, Swethambar, 
Digambar and Yapaniya, it was only the latter two 
which were fostered in Karnataka. It was in North 
India that the Swethambar school gained ground 


and achieved allround development. It failed to do 
so in Karnataka. On the other hand, the Digambar 
and the Yapaniya schools made rapid strides in 
Karnataka and had a profound impact. The Jain 
records coming down through twenty centuries in 
Karnataka pertain mostly to the Digambar school. 
It was this school, once again, which inspired all 
the Jain literature, painting, architecture and 
sculpture we have in Karnataka. As for the 
Yapaniya school which was popular for about 
three centuries, from the 8th to the 11th century, it 
came to be founded, flourished and dried out all 
in Karnataka. 

The Jains played a notable part in the evolution 
and development of the Kannada language. It was 
from them that in its infancy Kannada received 
sustenance and strength. The source books of 
Jainism are to be found, significantly, in Prakrit. 
It was through the languages spoken by the people 
that from the times of Lord Mahavira Jainism 
sought to reach their minds and hearts. To Jain 
writers Saraswati is ‘Sarva-bhasha-mayi’, incar- 
nate in all the languages. The benefit that Kan- 
nada derived from this trend was inestimable. It 
was the Jains who first cultivated Kannada. The 
Jain poets took up Kannada, which had just 
developed an identity of its own and raised it to 
the level of the other progressive literary 
languages, lending its vigour and vitality. Their 
work represents as much a service rendered by 
Jainism to Kannada as service rendered by Kar- 
nataka to Jainism and India. It was in the Jain 
period that the vocabulary of Kannada was greatty 
enriched by the induction of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words and their adapted forms and the language 
itself developed the required precision and flow to 
be a fit vehicle of expression for all the branches 
of knowledge. 

Jainism which found a footing in Karnataka, 
during the Mauryan times, in the last centuries 
before the birth of Christ, made rapid strides to 
become the faith not only of the people but of the 
royalty. A succession of royal houses, big and 


small, helped to spread Jainism in Karnataka and 


of these mention could be made of the Kadambas, 
the Gangas, the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas, the 
Hoysalas, the royal house of Vijayanagar, the 
Shantaras, the Segalavas, the Kongalvas, the 
Rattas of Saundatti, the Chautas, the royal 
house the Nagirs and the Salvas with the love of 
people for it on the one hand, the patronage of the 
royal houses on the other. It did not take long for 


Jainism to rise into prominence. Jain sages advis- 
ed many Kings as preceptors. The royal house of 
the Gangas professed Jainism. The Jain sage, 
Simhanandi blessed this dynasty at its founding 
and advised its founder in these memorable 
words, relevant to this day to every faith and to 
every individual. 


‘Nudidudanarolam nudidu thappidodam 
jinasasanakkadam- 

Badadodam anyamarigeredatiddam 
madhimamsasevege- 

Ydodam auleenarthavasa Koleodeyuddam 
arthigarthamam 

Kudadodam ahavanganadolodididam Kidiguru 
Kulakramam’. 


(There will be a breakdown of traditional values 
if one does not keep one’s word, if one does not 
act according to the dictates of Jainism like the 
injunction against violence, if one desires 
another’s wife, if one consumes animal flesh and 
drinks, if one practises give-and-take with those 
not well-born, if one does not relieve the needy or 
if one flees from the battlefield.) 

Jainism became well-established in Karnataka 
under the patronage of Ganga rulers like 
Avineetha, Durvineetha, Narasimha and 
Rachamalla. The royal house of the Hoysalas also 
had the blessings, it would appear, of a Jain sage, 
Sudattacharya at its founding. Jainism enjoyed 
the patronage of Hoysala rulers like Vinayaditya, 
Yereyanga, Bittideva and Viraballala. One of their 
royal treasurers Hulla and Bittideva or Vishnuvar- 
dhana’s valiant commander-in-chief and minister, 
Gangaraja, helped to lay firm foundation for the 
enduring reign of Jainism in Karnataka. All the 
members of Gangaraja and family were pillars of 
Jainism, his mother-Mochikabbe, his brother 
Bomma Chamupa, his brother-in-law Bychanna 
or Borchanna, his wife Lakshmi and his son Bop- 
pa as well as his companion Punisamayya and his 
preceptor Subhachandra, all renowned for their 
dedication to the principle of non-violence and 
their countless acts of charity. 

During the period from the 6th century to the 
12th, Jainism was the state religion and scaled new 
heights of glory; from palaces to cottages it prevail- 
ed everywhere. At Hansoge near Subgram in 
Mysore District, at Soderswadi or Sonde in Uttara 
Kannada District, at Sravanabelagola, at Huncha, 
at Moodubidre, at Karkala and at Narasimhara- 
japura or Simhanagadde in Chickamagalur 
District among other places there grew up Jain 
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Monasteries, which became radiating centres of 
the message of non-violence. Koppal in Raichur 
District was up to the 14th century as celebrated a 
Jain centre of pilgrimage as Sravanabelagola is to 
this day. Aihole, Pattadakal and Badami testify to 
the cultural splendours of Karnataka. 

The doctrines of Jainism have been developed 
in an essentially scientific spirit and with a great 
deal of intellectual subtlety. Propounding the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul and the law of 
Karma, Jainism teaches how it is possible for the 
soul to purge itself of its karmic impurities and 


recover its pristine state through Samygadarshana_ 


(comprehensive or integral vision), Jnana (the 
knowledge) and Charitrya (good conduct), the 
triad of gems and to achieve liberation; the main 
stress is on man’s effort. The worship of icons 
which was for long of secondary importance rose 
in later times to occupy a position of vantage and 
to inspire the development of Jain sculpture as 
well as Jain architecture. Hilltops came to be con- 
sidered suitable sites for Jain Shrines and for seats 
of penance for Jain sages i.e., Chikkabetta, Dod- 
dabetta and Kunnadri at Sravanabelagola and 
Badami. Simplicity is the hallmark of the 
sculpture of Jain divinities. The dominant features 
of Jain icons are self-restraint, a sense of renun- 
ciation and an aura of serenity. Nude images 


demonstrate no variety save in the case of Thir- | 


thankara Parswanatha. There is not much scope 
for the sculptor’s art except in the images of 
Yakshas and Yakshis which admit of rich figure 
work. Wood was the material preferred in earlier 
times but later gave place to metal and stone. 
The contribution of Jainism to painting and ar- 
chitecture is impressive. The glory of Jain art 
meets One’s eyes in every part of Karnataka. It is 


worth remembering that, though Ajanta and. 


Ellora lie now beyond the borders of Karnataka, 
the early examples of Jain iconography to be seen 
there, owe their existence to the patronage of the 
royal houses of Karnataka. Historic importance 
attaches to the Basadi at Halasi (ge) in Belgaum 
District, got constructed by the Kadamba King, 
Mrigesh Varma, as well as to the shrines in Aihole, 
Pattadakal and Badami. Among the memorable 
contributions of Jainism to Karnataka architec- 
ture and sculpture, one should mention also the 
Lotus Basadi at Belgaum, the Pentagonal Basadi at 
Huncha, the Siddharta Basadi and the Basadi of a 
thousand pillars. at Moodabidri, the Chaturmukha 
Basadis at Karkal and Gerusoppa, the conch 
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shaped Basadi at Lakshmeswara and the Basadis 
at Halebid, Jinanathpur, Kambadahalli and 
Varunga and the images enshrined in them. The 
architectural style we see in Jain shrines is distinc 
tive, blending harmoniously the Vesara, the 
Dravida and the Sagara styles. 

The figures in Jain sculpture are displayed 
either in Khadgasan or Parmasan. In Khadgasan 
the figure stands erect on its feet with the arms 
hanging straight down. This represents Kayoth- 
sarga or Pratima Yoga. The images of Gommata 
are all in this position. It is in the images of 
Bahubali that Jainism has made its most 
characteristic and unique contribution to Kar- 
nataka and Indian sculpture. Bahubali, popularly 
known as Gommata, Gommatesha or Gommatesh- 
wara, is the son of the first of the Thirthankaras. 
The images of Bahubali are monolithic sculptures 
characterized at once by simplicity and beauty. 
Bahubali is represented as standing in penance, 
regardless of the anthills, growing around his feet 
and the snakes coiling up and the Madhavi creeper 
winding itself around him up to his hands. The 
sculpture makes a tremendous impact. It displays 
a most original and perfectly beautiful style, uni- 
que to Jainism. 

The images of Gommata in the cave at Badami 
and in the Menabasadi at Aihole date back to 7th 
and 8th centuries. In addition to being olde?, they 
represent too, as we find when we look into finer 
details, a different tradition of Gommata 
sculpture. What comes to our mind the moment 
we hear the Gommata image mentioned is the ex- 
tra-ordinarily beautiful image of Gommata on the 
top of the Doddabetta at Sravanabelagola. The 
image was got carved by Chavundaraya, the 
Minister and Commander-in-chief of the Ganga 
king, Rachamalla, a thousand years ago, towards 
the end of the 10th century, probably in 981. 
This nude monolithic image, standing 58 ft high, 
irresistibly attracts and gratifies one’s eyes and 
spirit. Here is a verse from the hymn in which the 
poet, Boppanna Pandita reveals in singing the 
praises of this image. 


Athi thungakritiyadodagudi adarol soundarya- 
mounnatthyamum 

Nutha soundaryamumage maththathisayalu 
thanagadu aumathyamum 

Nutha soundaryamam urjitathisayamum thannalli 
nindhirpum 

Thithi sampriyamo Gommateshwara Jina srirupam 
authonnopamum’ 


(‘Merely great height does not make for beauty. 
Great height and beauty by themselves do not 
make for matchless excellence. The image of 
Gommata possesses, however, all the three at- 
tributes, greatness of height, beauty that calls 
forth praise and matchless excellence that is edify- 
ing. For this reason it is that this image is incom- 
parable and there is nothing to compare it with but 
itself’). 

The Mahamasthakabhisheka of the image of 
Gommata at Sravanabelagola was performed in 
1981. The other images of Bahubali are to be 
found at Badami, Aihole, Karkala, Venur, Gom- 
matagiri, Aiethippur and Dharmasthala all con- 
veying the message of renunciation. 

Just as a Garudagumbha (a flagpost) is erected 
in front of every Hindu temple and a Nandi is in- 
stalled in front of every temple of Lord Shiva, a 
towering Manasthambha is set up in front of every 
Jain shrine. There are three Manasthambhas at 
Sravanabelagola which attract attention, the one 
on Chickabetta, the one on Doddabetta and the 
one inside the town in front of Bhandara 
basadi. The Manasthambhas at Kambadahalli in 
Nagamangala Taluk and at Hiriangadi near 
Karkal, the latter a very big one, are fascinating. 
The Manasthambha too is a notable contribution 
of Jain sculpture. The Manasthambha is crowned 
with a square on top which normally houses an 
image of Brahma. 

Jain painting, too, is remarkable. The murals in 
the Jain monasteries at Sravanabelagola, Moodu- 
bidri, Karkala, Huncha and elsewhere bear 
testimony to Jain atistry. Besides, there are 
notable paintings and drawings on many palm leaf 
manuscripts as also on their covers made of wood, 
unique to Jainism, illustrative of the doctrines of 
Jainism or portraying dreams auspicious or 
ominous. 

As still another testimony to the eminence of 
Jainism and the new horizons it opened up in Kar- 
nataka, one may point to the tradition of install- 
ing Nisadi Stone tablets. Each faith has its own 
analysis and interpretation to offer on the subject 
of death. Some Muslim kings used to have their 
tombs built even while they were alive. In Hin- 
duism the dead are either buried or cremated. The 
Jains cremate their dead; apart from natural 
death, there are two other ways to die. When one 
drowns oneself, sets oneself on fine, throws 
oneself into the flames, hangs oneself or takes poi- 
son, it is suicide, premature death, not at all a 


proper way to die. There is another way to die, the 
Samadhi way, which is edifying and which is in- 
vested with greatness. This ideal form of dying is 
known in Jainism as pandita marana or Sallekhana- 
vrata. In this form of death one welcomes death 
with joy and exultation even when there is scope for 
living longer. It calls for great spiritual strength. 
Nisidiges are stone memorial tablets erected in 
honour of such men of spiritual prowess who 
chose this ideal form of death. We can trace the 
tradition of erecting Viragallus, Masthigallus 
and Brindavans to the influence of the tradition of 
erecting Nisidiges. There is also the tradition of 
carving their footprints on rock when Jain sages 
pass away and of offering worship to them. 

It is in particular in literature that Jainism in 
Karnataka may be said to have immortalised 
itself. It is the Jains who first cultivated literature 
in Kannada. They were the pioneers both in prose 
and in poetry. In ‘Voddaradhana’, ‘Chamun- 
daraya purana’ and the Nompi stories, we have 
the entire range of the beauty and harmony of 
Kannada prose. The outstanding figures in the 
field of Champu literature are the Jain poets. The 
first of Kannada poet, Pampa has remained to 
this day a unique and great poet. Both his works 
‘‘Vikramaditya Vijaya’’ and ‘‘Adipurana’’ are 
great epics. In thus composing an epic on worldly 
issues aS well as another on spiritual issues, he 
blazed a trail, which was followed by later poets 
like Ponna, Ranna, Janna, Nagachandra and 
Nemichandra, with memorable contributions to 
Kannada poetry. Janna’s ‘Yashodhara Charitha’, 
which offers an analysis of abnormal love is 
among the great works of Kannada poetry. 
Ranna’s ‘Sahasabhima Vijaya’, depicting, with 
tremendous power, the sentiment of heroic 
valour, is a venerable gem of a poem. We find a 
marvellous portrayal of the sentiment of erotic 
love in Nemichandra’s ‘Leelavathi’ and ‘Ar- 
dhanemipurana’. Epics of distinction have been 
composed in the Shatpadi metre by Kumudendu, 
Mangarasa, Salvakavi and others. The outstan- 
ding work in the Sangathya metre is ‘Bharatesha 
Vaibhava’ of Ratnakara Varni, who, incidentally, 
is also the author of hundreds of songs and three 
sathakas or sequences of a hundred verses. The 
tale of Chandanambika is a rare little work in 
Tripadi metre. We have also Jain Yakshagana 
plays. Along with purely literary works, the Jain 
poets have given us also Shastra works of all 
kinds. Nagavarma, Kesiraja and Bhattakalanka 
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composed grammatical works. A few writers have 
produced commentaries on Prakrit works. From 
the pens of Jain poets have flowed works on 
aesthetics, astrology, metrics, the scientific 
management of houses, elephants, the science of 
rainfall, medical science and the art of crockery. 
The very first work available to us in Kannada, 
*Kavirajamarga’ is by a Jain poet. Mallikarjuna, 
another Jain poet, compiled under the title 
*Sookthi-Sudharnava’ an anthology of attractive 
poems describing the 18 types of traditional 
subjects. 

To sum up, just as the Jain poets brought vitali- 
ty to the Kannada language, they brought also to 
Kannada literature width or range, variety and 
grandeur. They produced along with original 
works translations of excellent Sanskrit and 
Prakrit works. Such contribution to literature is 
one more legacy of Jainism in Karnataka in addi- 
tion to its contributions to Karnataka architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting. Jainism helped to 
establish a tradition of humanistic values by pro- 
pagating the spiritual ideals of truth and non- 
violence, abstention from the acceptance of al] 
gifts, abstention from theft and compassion for all 
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living beings. The principle of live and let live, an 
exalted and universal principle, was expounded by 
Jainism. During the last twenty centuries Jainism 
has co-existed with other faiths in Karnataka in a 
spirit of amity and tolerance. May be, it does not 
enjoy here today the status of eminence that was 
its privilege, say, in the 10th century. Nevertheless, 
maintaining its equipoise, in a state neither high 
nor low, it has continued to flourish as an essential 
part of the integral pattern of faiths of Karnataka. 
It enjoys the love and esteem of the people at 
large. The image Jainsim has created of itself in 
the eyes of the people of Karnataka is faithfully 
mirrored in the following lines from Sarvajna. 


‘Koluva dharmavanoydu oleyolage ikkuva 
Kolalagademba Jainana mathavanu 
Thaleya melirali Sarvagna’. 


(Take on your head with reverence 
The Jain faith, which casts into the fire 
Any faith that kills 
And says, 
Kill not’). 
Franslation: K. NARASIMHA MURTHY 


Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy 


‘Advaita’ is the name given to the teachings of 
the hoary Upanishads as recorded by sages who 
attained the state of Immortality or self- 
realisation by transcending the trammels of the or- 
dinary human condition (samsara), by the 
pathway of wisdom (Jnana); a pathway not at all 
opposed to the popularly recognised pathways of 
worship (upasana) or ethical, ceremonial and 
altruistic action in the prescribed way (karma), but 
inclusive of them in its universal sweep. 

Advaita is not only a way of life; it is also the 
highest possible summit of philosophy. It accom- 
modates and logically explains every shade of 
religious thought or practice conceivable by man. 
The riddle of the cosmic universe is solved by it, 
not by any feat of intellect, nor by any appeal to 
emotion; but by a singular intuitive insight into 
the depths of the Soul, wherein the subject ‘I’ of 
all experience is widened to the dimensions of the 
Absolute circumference or Perfect Godhead. The 
finite self realises that all its trials and tribulations 
in the world are like a chimera; an illusion self- 
made. The nightmare disappears like a magic 
show, the moment its hollowness is realised. The 
Soul becomes liberated into his boundless estate of 
bliss-consciousness-existence. This realization 
(aparoksanubhuti) or felt supernal experience 
itself that he is, in truth, the Infinite Absolute 
(Brahman) is called the experience (anubhava) of 
Advaita (Non-duality). 


Origin » 

The tradition of Advaita dates back to God 
Brahma himself and the guru-parampara or suc- 
cession of hoary teachers includes legendary sages 
like Vasishta and Vamadeva. This esoteric wisdom 
of the Upanishads was also known as Brahma- 
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vidya and imparted only to the elect few who were 
found worthy of receiving it by a hard life of 
discipline, devotion and quest for the highest 
knowledge. ‘‘I am the Absolute’’ (aham Brah- 
masmi) is its vocal analogue; and it can easily be 
misunderstood by those who are not of a philoso- 
phical temper. This mystic doctrine marked the 


culmination of an age of intensive self-analysis 


which followed in the wake of a minute analysis of 
magico-ritual sacrifices and ceremonials in texts 
called Brahmanas. The Vedic mantras themselves 
contained the seeds of both these trends. And the 
trend of philosophical wisdom reached its apogee 
in the Upanishads by showing the inadequacy of 
the Karma-kanda or ritualistic Vedic religion. 
Buddhism was another reaction against the same 
ritualism; but its scathing critique of Vedic rituals 
did not include any correspondingly brilliant solu- 
tion. It could show dialectically the unsoundness 
of Vedism, but could not posit anything durable in 
its place and ended up in the doctrine of the 
‘universal void’ (sarvam sunyam). But Advaita 
was a reform of Vedic religion and thought, from 
within. 

In epic times, Advaita was reduced to a more 
acceptable and popular form and systematised in 
simple language vis-a-vis karma and bhakti by the 
mythical sage Vyasa in the Bhagavadgita. The 
goal was clearly set out as moxsa or Liberation. 
The means to achieve that supreme goal were 
presented as so many Yogas or pathways. The syn- 
thetic vision of Vyasa is indeed bafflingly cosmic. 
The Godhead of religion reveals his Omniform 
(Visvarupa) here to Arjuna and also endows him 
the esoteric eye to have the infinite vision. The 
supreme goal (parama-purusartha) of man is 
nothing short of moksa ; it does not require him to 


turn his back to the demands made by life, but 
reconciles him to his deadliest duty in the unruffl- 
ed spirit of a perfect saint. 

The third stage of Advaita is found in the 
systematization of the basic tenets as expaunded 
in sruti (Vedic revelation) and smrti (epics and 
Puranas) in a closely reasoned logical order. This 
is the achievement of the sutra period and 
Badarayana is the celebrated writer of the 
Brahma-sutras. They pick the choicest flowers 
from the Upanishadic tenets and string them into 
a lovely wreath. They remove the apparent dif- 
ficulties dnd discrepancies in them by interpreting 
all texts in the true philosophical spirit. 

These three constitute the basic source-books 


for all Indian philosophy (Vedanta). And they are 


all so terse and cryptic that they cannot be 
understood without explanatory aids. On portions 
of Upanishads and Sutras, we hear of ancient in- 
terpreters like Upavarsa, Bodhayana, Tanka, 
Dramida, Bharuci, Bhartrmitra, Brahmanandin 
etc., many of whom were anterior to Sankara- 
charya and also to his teacher’s. teacher- 
Gaudapadg, But all of them are lost; most of them 
were proved wrong by the great Advaita teachers. 

The only pre-Sankara work now available to us 
is Gaudapada’s Karika or verse-commentary on 
Mandukya Upanishad. It integrates into itself the 
idea of Maya mooted by Buddhist Madhyamikas 
by giving it a positive turn; and shows how the 
very idea of casuality or origination is a fiction of 
the mind, lacking in reality. He is not a crypto- 
Buddhist because he never leaves us in doubt 
regarding the ‘non-difference of everything from 
the sole reality, viz. Brahman.’ 


Sankara 


The real history of Advaita, then, begins only 
with the great teacher Sankara (788-820 A.D.) 
who wrote his authoritative expositions (bhasyas) 
on all the basic source books surveyed above. 
Born in Kerala, he toured the length and breadth 
of India several times and established centres of 
spiritual education in all the quarters of India, all 
within the short life-span of thirty-two years. He 
was a doughty dialectician and defeated the 
votaries of several theistic schools of thought as 
well as of rival systems of philosophy. He combin- 
ed in himself brilliance of logical argument with 
conviction born of mystic exmerience. His breadth 
of outlook and depth of acumen are unmatched 
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_ even up to date in the histroy of Vedanta. And his 


writings are as pellucid as they are profound. 

His mission in life was to leave the torch of 
Wisdom alight for posterity; and to establish such 
mathas that would keep the tradition of advaita 
alive for all time both by precept and by practice. 
True, he founded mathas, in Dwaraka, Puri, 
Badarinath, Kanchi etc., but the epicentre of all 
these was the one at Shringeri in Karnataka. It was 
here that his most brilliant disciple, Suresvara, was 
himself crowned as the first pontiff by Sankara. It 
is a matter for pride that Karnataka not only pro- 
vided the all-too-rare asylum for this great 
establishment in those troubled days, but also 
nourished it over several centuries up to date. 

There are two aspects in the masterly personali- 
ty of Sankara. One is his uncompromising intellect 
using logic as a sharp weapon only to prove the 
inadequacy of logic to unveil the Eternal Mystery. 
The other is his kind and generous heart, moved 
by waves of devotional surrender at the thought of 
the Godhead in any of his innumerable forms. If 
his bhasyas are a feast of the intellect, his stotras 
are a flow of the soul. The outpourings of his 
devotion to the several forms and names of 
God-as Vishnu, Siva, Devi, Krishna, Ganapati, 
etc.-takes on the richest rainbow colours of pure 
poetry; and his hymns (stotras) like Saun- 
daryalahari and Daksinamurti-stotra are perfect 
specimens of devotional poetry in Sanskrit, which 
have an ease and grace unknown elsewhere. 
No wonder if generations of people have invested 
the recitation of these with magical uplifting 
value. 

Sankara as a philosopher and perfect interpreter 
of the Vedic tradition established beyond doubt 
that ‘Reality’, to be Absolute, cannot admit of 
any limitation (pariccheda) of time or place or 
condition or offer any scope for difference from 
any other entity or its own aspect. ‘Brahman’ is 
All. As a corollary, it follows that our awareness 
of distinctions like subject-object, mind-matter, 
dream-wakefulness-are all without ultimacy of 
Truth. In other words, they are illusory, though 
for all our worldly purposes (vyavahara), they are 
real. This primordial ignorance is adhyasa or 
avidya or maya because no man is exempt from it; 
and that is the root-cause of all desire (kama) and 
worldly activity (karma) leading one to cycles of 
birth and death. With a guru’s grace and medita- 
tion of Vedantic truth, followed by dissociation 
from ego-centrism, the mystic experience of 


Brahman results in a flash and one becomes 
liberated (Jivanmukta) even when alive. 

Sankara knew well that this dizzy height of 
Advaitanubhava was beyond the scope of the 
many. For their benefit he perfected a practical 
way, the Tantra, of Srividya. Here the sacred for- 
mula is given by the guru charged with spiritual 
power and the disciple’s whole body is divinised 
by concentrating on the Sricakra or diagram and 
repeating the sacred mantra. It is a synthesis of 
practical yoga and theoretical wisdom encapsuled 
into an incantation. Such cakras are installed by 
Sankara not only in the shrine of Saradamba at 
Shringeri, but also of Mukambika at Kolluru in 
South Kanara District and of Mahalakshmi in 
Kolhapur. This tradition of worship is also 
preserved in Karnataka up to date, thanks to the 
unbroken tradition of the pontiffs. 

Again, it is to the singular credit of Karnataka 
that the bulk of post-Sankara Vedantic works were 
compiled by Suresvara and his successors, more 
than the line of gurus in any other matha 
established by Sankara. Suresvara himself is the 
author of the massive exposition (Varttika) on 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad-bhasya and of Nais- 
karmya-siddhi, a very authoritative work. The 
formulation of the precise metaphysical relation 
between the ignorant Jiva and the perfect 
Brahman is indeed very subtle and difficult. Dif- 
ferent teachers have afforded different analogies. 
Suresvara gave the analogy of a reflqgtion in a 
mirror, the reflection being only a shadow without 
any substance. So too the ordinary Jiva is but an 
abhasa or reflection of Brahman in the mind. 
Avidya is not an abhasa but appears, because we 
do not care to exercise enough discrimination 
(avicarita-siddha). Discrimination will destroy it 
without a trace. 


Padmapada and Vidyaranya 


After Suresvara, most of the post-Sankara pon- 
tiffs at Sringeri or their disciples have enriched, 
with their celebrated works, Advaita literature. 
Padmapada with his Pancapadika became the 
founder of a new tradition called the Vivarana- 
school, because of its vivarana or gloss written by 
Prakasatman; and its propagation by the great 
Vidyaranya in his vivarana-prameya-sangraha. 
Vidyaranya is also the author of popular Vedanta 
manuals, viz., Panca-dasi and Jivanmukti-viveka. 
Vidyaranya observes that the world is called 


prapanca because it has five characteristics: 1. exis- 
tence (asti), 2. manifestation (bhati), 3. loveabili- 
ty (priyam), 4. name (nama) and 5. form (rupa). 
Of these, the last two are variable from person to 
person. They are the products of maya; but the 
first three constitute the nature of Brahman. The 
wise ones know it, unlike the unwise who see only 
the last two. Between Suresvara and Vidyaranya 
there is a long line of teachers with independent 
Advaita expositions. 

But Vidyaranya (14th century) stands out as a 
star of the first magnitude in that galaxy of Ad- 
vaita teachers. He wielded great influence in the 
foundation of the Vijayanagara empire and the 
imperial patronage it extended to Vedic revival, 
culture, fine arts and literature in Sanskrit, 
Kannada and Telugu, besides philosophy. The 
Kings of Vijayanagara were for two centuries 
(1345-1565) the undisputed masters over the bulk 


-of South India and provided an impregnable 


bullwork against the invasion ot Muslims. In a 
Sanskrit literary work, Virupaksa-vasantotsava- 
campu, the poet Ahobala says that Vidyaranya 
was present at the time of a car-festival in Hampi. 


Achievement of Vijayanagara Rulers: 


The most outstanding achievement of the 
Vijayanagara rulers was in getting together all 
available Vedic scholars under the,able leadership 
of the minister-brothers Sayana and Madhava to 
write authoritative expositions or bhasyas of all 
branches of the vast library of Vedic literature. 
The first publication of Sayana’s Bhasya on 
the Rgveda was by the world-famous Orientalist 
F. Max Mueller of Oxford at the end of the 19th 
century and the beginning of this century. The 
other bhasyas too have become subjects of study 
for all international scholars. Karnataka may well 
be proud of this monumental interpretation of 
Vedic texts for the first time in the traditional 
manner. 

In the same way, compendiums or Sudhanidhis 
were compiled by these brothers on all sastras or 
disciplines including pithy maxims (subhasitas). 
Some of them are on Yajna-tantra, Purusartha, 
Alankara_ etc. The Sarvadarsanasangraha of 
Sayana’s grandson is wonderful summary of all 
shades of Indian thought, orthodox and 
heterodox-in a most lucid and orderly style 
leading to the culminating philosophy of Advaita. 
All the others are regarded as lower rungs on the 
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ladder of Advaita, materialism not excepted. 
Similarly Immadi Devaraya wrote a Brahma- 
sutra-vrtti and Nadindla Gopa wrote a commen- 
tary on the first allegorical play in Sanskrit, viz., 
Prabodha-candrodaya. 


Appayya Diksita 


After the fall of Vijayanagara, the centre of 
literary and cultural patronage shifted to Mysore 
under Wodeyars and to Ikkeri under Nayaks. This 
was an age of consolidation rather than creative 


advancement. Several commentaries were written | 


from the Advaita side to answer objections that 
had been raised against it by theistic Teachers like 
Ramanuja and Madhva and their followers. This 
history of refutations and counter-arguments bet- 
ween followers of Dvaita, Visistadvaita and Ad- 
vaita systems is more of academic than of general 
interest. 

Towering above all, stands Appayya Diksita 
(16th century end) who was patronised by several 
chiefs of the time and who is credited with the 
authorship of more than a hundred works. He was 
a great advaita thinker and has given the 
Siddhanta-lesa-sangraha, which is a very conve- 
nient and clear digest of several currents of Ad- 
vaita thought in the Post-Sankara period. He also 
wrote a commentary on Srinkantha’s Sivadvaita- 
bhasya. 


Works in Kannada 


This unbroken Advaitic tradition in literature 
has found its reflections in Kannada Literature 
also. Mention may be made here only of two 
works-Nijaguna Sivayogi’s Viveka-cintamani 
(c. 1500) and Mahalinga Ranga’s Anubhavamrta 
(c.1600). The latter claims that the status and 
prestige of the Kannada language have been 
heightened in so far as such an admittedly most 
profound thought like Advaita has been presented 
in that medium for the first time. 

This tradition continued in the 19th century too 
which saw such great saints as Sadasiva Brahmen- 
dra. Bhagavan Ramana Maharsi of Arunacala 
was the latest embodiment in person of the great 
Advaita ideal of Jivanmukta. His admirers are a 
legion in Karnataka also. Similarly Professor 


R. D. Ranade of Nimbal was a Sadhaka in this great 
tradition in living memory. 

In spite of the numerous mathas of other 
theistic schools, the centre of Shringeri still attracts 
the largest number of devoted followers. They are 
not only from Karnataka but are from all over 
India and especially the neighbouring regions of 
Maharashtra, Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala. On special festive occasions like Sankara- 
jayanti and Navaratri, the number of such 
visitors will indeed be very large. Other mathas of 
Advaita are located in Kudali, Sivaganga, Sirsi 
etc. in Karnataka. The Sringeri Matha itself has its 
branches in Mysore and Bangalore promoting 
religio-cultural activities. Academic journals like 
Tattvaloka in English, ear-marked for Advaita, 
are having a large circulation. 

All the works of Sankara have been meticulous- 
ly translated into Kannada in this century, by Sri 
Sacchidanandendra Saraswati of Adhyatma 
Prakasha, Karyalaya, Holenarsipur, thanks to the 
patronage of the Mysore Palace. Similarly, works 
of Vidyaranya also are available in Kannada. The 
literature on Advaita Vedanta in Kannada in this 
century is indeed conspicuous in quality as well 
as bulk. 

Its catholicity’ of outlook, emphasis on ex- 
perience more than academic controversy, lat- 
titude allowed in performance of religious duties 
as an aid to purification of mind (cittasuddhi), 
and spirit of equality to one and all and strength 
to meet unaffected the challenges of modern 
science and materialism and unstincted support 
from modern saints like Vivekananda and 
Bhagavan Ramana all combine to indicate as 
glorious a future to Advaita as its past. 

When Advaitic thought first reached the West 
in the last century, it won wide acclaim from such 
great men as Shelley among poets, Emerson and 
Schopenhauer among thinkers and Paul Deussen 
among academicians. Professor S. Radha- 
krishnan in recent times who brought it interna- 
tional prestige was Professor of Philosophy for 
sometime in the Maharaja’s College, Mysore. So 
was his colleague there, Professor M. Hiriyanna, 
whose exposition of Advaita still retains its 
authority and clarity and is studied as a textbook 
all over the Universities of the world. 


Visishtadvaita in Karnataka 


Dr. P. T. Narasimhachar 


The philosophy of Visishtadvaita also has con- 
tributed to the cultural glory of Karnataka. When 
Bhagavan Ramanuja (1017-1137 A.D.), the great 
exponent of Visishtadvaita doctrine, had to face 
Opposition in his native country, he was attracted 
by Karnataka. There were already some Srivai- 
shnava settlements in Karnataka before he arriv- 
ed. From the seventh to the ninth century many 
saints called ‘Alwars’ were born in Pandya, Chola 
and Chera countries and had directed the religious 
attention of the people to the Vedic religion by 
singing exquisite songs of devotion (Pashuras). 
Those pashuras had spread in the region of Kar- 
nataka also. The political territories would change 
their boundary lines due to the battles among the 
kings. But the common people would carry on 
their daily transactions without any hindrance. 
Pilgrims and saints, who don’t have money on 
their person, are not harassed. This is a unique 
- trait of Indian culture. It is reported that a 
pilgrim from this region had gone to the shrine of 
Kumbhakonam and he sang ten pashuras of Nam- 
malwar. Natha Muni, the first Acharya of the 
Visishtadvaita sect, was stunned by their beauty. 
It is not at all surprising that Ramanuja found 
Karnataka congenial not only for his living but 
also for the propagation of his cult. 


The Doctrine 


It is perhaps necessary to explAin the doctrine in 
a few words. This is a Vedic philosophy and the 
basic elements of this system are drawn from the 
Upanishads, Brahmasutra and Bhagavadgita. By 
a study of this system, we get indication of the in- 
sight of the great intellectuals into the values and 
principles of life, a way of life suggested by them 
and the destination of life as defined by them. The 


profound thoughts about the form of the indivi- 
dual soul, the world and the creator, and their 
relationships abound in the system. This system 
proves that the Supreme Brahman which is pure 
consciousness as well as above consciousness is the 
ultimate reality. The world and the individual 
souls are merely bodies, epithets, parts and rich 
manifestations of Shriman Narayana. They are 
without beginning as He is. He is above duality 
and full of goodness; the duty of all the individual 
souls is simply to face Him, realize Him, worship 
Him; we should be His slaves; we should accept 
His mastery both in this world and the next. Soul 
and nature are one with God; they cannot be 
separated from Him. Their only mission is to seek 
God. God is all glory, full of love, supremelv 
beautiful, kind and friendly. The greatest hap- 
piness of the soul is in His presence and in His 
worship. To make it possible is the great aim of 
life. God has bestowed the body to the human be- 
ings for their uplift and not for deceit. All ex- 
periences give us a taste of truth. Illusions and 
faults are due to our little and incomplete 
knowledge. It is possible to eradicate them by do- 
ing actions without expecting any reward from 
them and then approaching the Guru with a clean 
mind and then studying the spiritual sciences. 
Such a knowledge thus acquired becomes ‘bhakti’ 
in case of a ‘sadhaka’. The mind which by nature 
is restless must be controlled by practice and 
renunciation and then it must be taught to concen- 
trate on God. All evils are due to selfishness. 
Karmayoga is the only solution to the problem of 
selfishness. The attitude that whatever one does is 
due to the motivation of God and the reward also 
is His, is called Karmayoga or Anasaktiyoga. By 
putting this belief into practice one can confirm 
the fact that one is merely a servant of God. Thus 


God becomes all in all and the devotee acquires 
this valuable awareness. Then he becomes drench- 
ed in the mercy of God, pure, unattached and 
always blissful. The greatest achievement of 
‘bhakti’ is to experience the presence of. God 
in onself. Since he is ‘selfless, all his actions 
promote the well-being of the world, and 
knowledge and bliss flow from Him. Even after 
salvation he finds satisfaction in the worship of 
Vaikunthanatha. 

This system of philosophy is called the Rama- 
nuja system, although he is. not the only ex- 
ponent. Ramanuja wrote his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra; but he based it on the commentary 
of sage Bodhayana of the ancient times and also 
took help from the books of Tanka, Dramida, 
Guhadeva, Natha Muni and Yamunacharya and 
also from the musical compositions of the 
Alwars. 

The contribution of the Alwars to the Visishta- 
dvaita doctrine is significant. Their contribution is 
the principle of self-surrender. The minds of the 
sensitive devotees nurtured in the spiritual at- 
mosphere created by the Saints turn towards God. 
The desire to realize God is heightened. Ultimate- 
ly, they succeed in dissolving their egotism and 
surrender all their burden and all responsibility to 
God and become free. The conviction that the 
devotee should consider himself as the property of 
God, would live as God wishes, that God would 
never leave him in the lurch, that God would 
redeem, protect him and that his whole life is a 
process of God’s service, is the essential element 
of the spirit of surrender. The devotee need not 
observe the rigid rites enjoined by the ways of 
knowledge and action. Those ways are like the 
protein-rich food which can be digested by those 
people who have a strong stomach. The way of 
bhakti is like the food of milk and honey. The 
end-result of both these ways is, of course, the 
blissful state of God’s service and his divine 
presence. The surrender through knowledge and 
action and the surrender through profound faith 
are complementary; the one without the other is 
either joyless or mechanical. 

Visishtadvaitins who are the exponents of the 
two-fold system of Vedanta are called Shri 
Vaishnavas. Another unique feature of this system 
is that it gives the same importance to the authori- 
ty of the Sanskirt texts like Brahmasutra and 
Bhagavadgita and to the pashuras compossed in 
Tamil. 
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In Karnataka 

The system of Visishtadvaita thus derives its 
vitality from the Sanskrit scriptures as well as 
from the Dravida compositions and flows like a 
river. In Karnataka, it used to flow in the form of 
streams and only at the time of Ramanuja it flow- 
ed like a river in spate. It was the Hoysala King 
Vishnuvardhana or Bittideva (1104-1141 A.D.) 
who established this system firmly by giving 
shelter to Ramanuja. Ramanuja got this royal 
help almost unexpectedly. Ramanuja’s was an 
extra-ordinary personality, handsome, free and 
lustrous. His speech was lucid and informed by 
genius. His contact with the royal family proved 
miraculous and he accepted Ramanuja as his 
Guru and thus promoted the propagation of the 
new cult. Ramanuja came along the banks of 
Kaveri and entered Karnataka at Satyamangala. 
By a short-cut he came to Ramanatha Pura on the 
bank of Kaveri and from that point came to Ton- 
danur through Mirale and Saligrama. Tondanur 
was the northern capital of the Hoysala Kingdom. 
It was here that Ramanuja saw the King Vishnu- 
vardhana, healed his daughter who was suffering 
from a nervous breakdown, accepted the King as 
his disciple and then went to Melukote. There he 
restored the dilapidated temple of Cheluva 
Narayana Swamy (1100 A.D.). With the help of 
Harijans he brought the image of Cheluvaraya to 
the temple and lived there for twelve years 
preaching the Sri Bhasya. After making ar- 
rangements for the worhip of God according to 
Pancharatra Agama and entrusting this respon- 
sibility to his fifty six disciples he left that place. 
Since then Melukote became one of the holiest 
centres of pilgrimage to the Shrivaishnavas along 
with Shri Rangum, Kanchipuram and Tirupati. 
Bhagavan Ramanuja wandered in the Hoysala 
Kingdom for twenty years. By that time Jainism 
had lost its vital spirit in the Chola and Pandya 
Kingdoms. The bhakti cult propagated by 
Ramanuja was not rigid like Jainism but was 
peaceful and delightful and was available to one 
and all without the distinction of caste and creed. 
The conversion of King Vishnuvardhana, it seems, 
was not detrimental to Jainism. Some Jaina 
monks at Shravanabelugola might have shown 
their annoyance. Again the King alone was con- 
verted; his queen Shantala, daughter Hariyale and 
his most powerful minister Gangaraja remained 
Jains. The patronage to the Jain monasteries and 
temples continued. According to the inscriptions 


even the Saivas were not deprived of the royal 
patronage. Since the King had favoured the new 
sect it was possible for Ramanuja to propagate 
and build Vaishnava temples. Along with the mat- 
chless temple of Chenna Keshava at Belur (1117 
A.D.) there are innumerable temples of Keshava 
and Janardana through out the country. 

The royal patronage to the Sri Vaishnava sect 
has been continued even to the present times. 
Narasimha I, Ballala II, Ballala III (1291-1342 
A.D.), these Hoysala Kings and their vassals 
followed and gave sumptuous: help to the Sri 
Vaishnava sect. | 

It was during-the reign of Ballala III that the 
South Indian principalities, like the rest of India, 
were harassed by the invasions of the Muslims. 
The Yadavas and the Kakatiyas of Varangal and 
the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra were completely 
destroyed. The Hoysala dynasty came to an end. 
Harihara, the son of Sangama who was a vassal of 


Ballala, with great valour and courage laid the - 


foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. Harihara 
took possession of the entire Hoysala Kingdom 
and sought to protect the Sanatana Dharma. It 
was during the reign of Bukkaraya, (1356-1376 
A.D.), the brother of Harihara, that the Sn 
Vaishnava sect was completely free from the fear 
of foreign invaders. The holy shrines of Sriranga, 
Kanchi, Tirupati and Melukote developed under 
the patronage of the Vijayanagara empire. When 
Shriranga was invaded by the Muslims, Sri Vedan- 
ta Desika, the Chief Apostle of the Sri Vaishnava 
faith, who was a great poet and philosopher, fled 
from that place and came to Melukote. He ac- 
quired peace of mind there and blessed the place 
so that the wealth and peace of Melukote be 
everlasting. All the Vijayanagara Kings of 
Sangama, Saluva, Tulu and Aravidu lines gave 
protection to all the sects like Shaiva, 
Veerashaiva, Vaishnava, Jaina and also the Sri 
Vaishnava sect. During this long period great 
philosophers like Sayana, Madhava (Vidyaranya), 
Vyasaraya, Tatacharya and Kasiviluga Kriya- 
shakti were honoured by the kings and enhanced 
the cultural glory of Vijayanagara. Krishna- 
devaraya, the most famous of the Vijayanagara 
emperors (1509-1530 A.D.), appointed Tata- 
charya the chief apostle of the Sri Vaishnava sect. 
‘Amukta Malyada’, a Telugu poem composed by 
the King, praises Goda Devi. There is a beautiful 
image of Krishna playing on a drum, on one of the 
pillars of the Vijaya Vitthala temple; along with it 


the images of Shri Ramanuja and Devi Andal are 
also carved. ‘‘The propagation of the Sri 
Vaishnava cult and devotion to Lord Venkatesa of 
Tirupati which had been gradually increasing since 
the time of Krishna Devaraya and Achyutharaya 
reached the culminating point at the time of Sri 
Venkata pathi Devaraya (1585-1614 A.D.). Both 
the King and his vassals of Madurai and Jinji 
patronised the cult and encouraged the devotion. 
The king himself was a staunch follower of the 
faith and a devotee of Shri Vishnu. But due to the 
catholicity of his faith even the Madhva, Shaiva, 
Veera Shaiva, Jaina and the Christian cults also 
received patronage from him.’’ These are the 
words of Shri Panduranga Rao Desai in his 
famous book ‘Vijayanagara Samrajya’. This 
patronage continued upto the last King Sri 
Rangaraya (1656-1681 A.D.). . 
After the fall of the Vijayanagara empire the 
vassals became independent and built their own 
kingdoms. The kings of Mysore, the Nayakas of 
Ikkeri and Keladi, and the descendants of Kempe 
Gowda of Magadi continued the tradition and 
patronized the Sri Vaishnava sect. The most im- 
portant among these were the Kings of Mysore 
whose help to Shri Vaishnava sect was enormous. 
Ramaraya of Vijaynagara had divided his empire 
into three parts and had entrusted the governing 
of Karnataka to his son Tirumalaraya. But he was 
very inefficient and Raja Wodeyar (1576-1617 
A.D.), his vassal, became powerful and built his 
independent kingdom at Mysore. He adopted the 
Shri Vaishnava faith and developed the shrine at 
Melukote. He built large porches, donated 
valuable ornaments and arranged for festivals. 
His image is carved in a pillar of the temple which 
receives royal worship even to this day. The cult 
developed tremendously during the regime of 
Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodeyar (1638-1659 A.D.) 
and Chikadevaraja Wodeyar (1672-1704 A.D.) 
subsequently. The' king composed a poem called 
‘Chika Deva Raya Binnapam’ and dedicated it to 
Cheluva Raya Swamy of Yadugiri. Tirumalaraya, 
who was the chief minister, was the chief poet who 
wrote a musical composition called ‘Gita Gopala’. 
Chikupadhyaya, another poet, wrote ‘Mitravinda 
Govinda’, the first dramatic work in Kannada, 
along with other devotional #vorks. The patronage 
continued upto Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
(1799-1868 A.D.), when it reached its climax. He 
donated a priceless crown to the God at Melukote, 
which is called ‘Krishnaraja mudi’ and many 
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necklaces of diamonds and pearls. He arranged 
for the festival called ‘Brahmotsava’ to be held on 
his birth-day which is celebrated even now. His 
image along with his four queens is being worship- 
ped in the temple. This patronage continued upto 
‘the time of Chamaraja and Krishnaraja. After the 
Independence of our country the religions are 
deprived of this kind of encouragement. God’s 
grace can alone stand the challenge of time. 

During the time of Vijaynagara empire it was 
the influence of Tatacharya which had vitalized 
the Sri Vaishnava cult. In the same way during the 
regime of the Mysore Kings Sri Brahmatantra 
Swatantra Yatis of Parakal Mutt have been in- 
fluential. The relation between the Mutt and the 
Kings of Mysore is an ancient one. But in ancient 
time the centre was at Tirupati, and it was shifted 
to Sri Ranga during the time the Elder Swamiji of 
.Parakal Mutt. Again it was shifted to Mysore 
after the fall of Sri Ranga. Sri Shrinivas Brhama 
Tantra Parakal Swamiji, Shri Ghantavatara 
Parakala Swamiji, Sri Krishna Brahmatantra 
Parakala Swamiji and Shri Abhinava Ranganatha 
Brahmatantra Swamiji are some of the Swamis in 
the great tradition who have been experts in 
Shastras and great scholars. They wrote many 
works and also encouraged other scholars to 
write. Many other monasteries, scholars and Yatis 
from Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Melukote 
have participated in the great co-operative work of 
building up the cult. 
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The school at Mulukote called Vedavedanta 
Bodhini Sanskrit Maha Patha Shala which celeb- 
rated its centenary and a new Akademi meant for 
the study of Visishtadvaita have been very active. 

The question now arises:What exactly is the 
contribution of Sri Vaishnava cult to the culture 
of Karnataka? Karnataka got a holy centre of 
pilgrimage equal to Sri Ranga, Kanchi and 
Tirupati and a system of philosophy which in- 
spired people to surrender their life to the service 
of God and spend their lives in doing good to 
others, and the magnificent temples of Belur, 
Nuggehalli, Hosaholalu, Javagal, Somanathapura 
and Araluguppe. Many Sri Vaishnava poets like 
Kanakadasa, Lakshmisa, Tirumalarya, Chika- 
devaraya and Chikupadhyaya have enriched Kan- 
nada poetry by their works. Even now many poets 
belonging to the cult have continued their 
tradition. 

At present times mere temples and monasteries 
can not vitalize the spirit of Dharma. The univer- 
sities and the intellectuals now should try their 
level best to instil new vigour and rescue the 
religious spirit from the detrimental influence of 
the West. The price we have to pay is eternal 
vigilance and a spirit of struggle. 


Translation: KEERTHINATHA KURTHAKOTI 
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_ Bannanje Govindacharya 


Vasudeva 


Karnataka is a land which has nurtured all 
religions, which has succoured intellectuals and 
which has given the world great thinkers and 
saints. 

For instance, let us take the three celebrated 
Acaryas. Acarya Sankara is from Kerala. But 
Sringeri, one of the most important religious centres 
(mathas) established by him, is situated in 
Karnataka. Acarya Ramanuja is from Tamil 
Nadu. But his favourite place Melukote is in Kar- 
nataka. As for Acarya Madhva, he is of course a 
glorious son of Karnataka and proud gift of Kar- 
nataka to the field of world philosophy. 

In Karnataka, who does not know the South 
Kanara District, and,in the district, the taluk of 
Udupi, and, in that again, the city of Udupi with 
the temple of Krishna holding the churning-rod? 
Belle is a village about eight kilometres south of 
Udupi. Close to it is a lovely hamelt called 
‘“Paje’’, bounded by rocks and hillocks. Acarya 
Madhva was born in this unknown hamlet. This 
inconspicuous village came to be celebrated as a 
holy place of pilgrimage by the birth of this 
Acarya. It gained celebrity as ‘‘Pajaka-Ksetra’’. 

We should go back 744 years from now. As 
many as 4338 years have passed since the inception 
of the Kali-yuga and the 4339th year is running. 
Indeed, the Vijayadasami, following Navaratri, 
in the bright half of the month Asvayuja in the 
year Vilambi (1238 A.D.) is a day of great festivi- 
ty. In the afternoon of that day, Acarya Madhva 
was born in this tiny hamlet of Karnataka. The 
name given to the child by his father was 
“Vasudeva’. 

The Acarya’s father belonged to the family of 
‘Nadillaya’. Narayana Panditacarya who wrote a 


Dwaita in Karnataka 


biography of the Acarya has not recorded the 
names of the Acarya’s parents. But it is believed 
by some that the father’s name was Nadillaya 
Narayana-bhatta and the mother’s name Vedavati. 


Purnaprajna: Anandatirtha: Madhva 


Even from childhood, the religious student 
Vasudeva had spiritual leanings; he was drawn to 
the path of renunciation. Further, he possessed an 
extraordinary intelligence. While the parents were 
eager to prepare him to set up a family, Vasudeva 
went far away from home and family, thinking 
that the entire universe was his home. Even as a 
young boy of eleven years, he chose initiation into 
the monastic order from Acyuta-prajna, a reputed 
ascetic of the time, near Udupi, in the year 
Saumya (1249 A.D.). The preceptor Acyuta- 
prajna gave the boy Vasudeva the name of 
‘*Purna-prajna’’ at the time of his initiation into 
samnyasa. 

Only within forty days of his initiation into 
Samnyasa, a very remarkable episode occurred in 
the Acarya’s career. Expert scholars in Tarka 
(Logic) of nation-wide fame, such as Vasudeva- 
pandita, arrived in Udupi in the course of their 
search for a competitor who might conquer them 
in debate. This proud scholar who had sounded 
his drum of victory everywhere in the country was 
defeated by the littlke monk Purna-prajna. 

Rejoicing at the extraordinary brilliance of the 
little monk, his preceptor Acyuta-prajna con- 
secrated Purna-prajna as head of the empire of 
Vedanta and conferred on him the title ‘‘Ananda- 
tirtha’’. 

Another time, a Buddhist scholar visited the 
holy centre of Acyuta-prajna. He was accom- 
panied by another scholar, Vadisimha, who had 


embraced Buddhism after his defeat by Bua- 
dhisagara in a philosophical debate, though he was 
Originally a follower of Vedic religion. Purna- 
prajna silenced both these Buddhist scholars who 
had travelled all over the country, winning cer- 
tificates of victory in philosophical debates. The 
joy of Acyuta-prajna was boundless. The title 
**Ananda-tirtha’’ conferred by him on Purna- 
prajna at the time of the latter’s consecration 
function became indeed meaningful. 

Thus Purna-prajna is the Acarya’s name given 
to him at the time of samnyasa. The name conferr- 
ed on him at the time of consecration as the 
Master of Vedanta is ‘‘Ananda-tirtha’’. And the 
favourite nom de plume assumed by him by choice 
is the Vedic name ‘‘Madhva’’. The Acarya gained 
publicity later on by this favourite name itself, 
traceable to the Vedas. 


Southern Tour 


The Acarya set out on a tour of South India 
even in his teens. He visited prominent places of 
pilgrimage like Anantasayana, Kanyakumari, 
Ramesvara and Sriranga. Wherever he went, he 
delivered discourses and preached the message of 
his Tattvavada or religious truth to the people. 
This initiated a new discussion among scholars all 
over India. The Acarya refuted in clear terms a 
few age-old beliefs. He stated that spirituality 
should not be mixed up with superstitions. As a 
result, there was hot opposition to him from some 
orthodox extremists. But the Acarya braved it all 
with courage, without yielding to any mean 
threats. 

The urge which was deeply surging in the heart 
of the Acarya for long turned into a firm resolve 
as a result of this tour. ‘‘The superstitions in the 
way of this path of philosophical truth should be 
wiped out! My whole life should be dedicated to 
the spread of ultimate truth!”’ 

The first task accomplished by the Acarya as 
soon as he returned to Udupi, after adopting this 
firm resolve was the writing of a commentary 
(bhasya) on the Bhagavadgita. 


The Call of Badari 


In course of time, the Acarya desired to tour 
over North [India and to spread the message of 
vedic religion far and wide. The holy centre of 
Badari beckoned to him irresistibly. Fired by the 
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wish to visit holy places like Vyasa’s hermitage, 
the penance-grove of Nara-Narayana etc., and to 
present his commentary on the Gita as a tribute to 
sage Vyasa, the Acarya moved straight to Badari. 
There he observed a vow of strict silence for 48 
days, bathing in the holy Ganga. And then he set out 
alone towards Vyasa-Badari, his cherished 
destination. 

After his return from there, the task of writing a 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras came to be 
undertaken by the Acarya. The Acarya ncver 
wrote any work of his by hand. It was his prac- 
tice to dictate continuously to his disciples who 
would take them down. His composition of works 
was as facile as his discourses. A disciple of the 
Acarya, Satya-tirtha by name, reduced to writing 
in plamleaves, whatever was dictated by the 
Acarya. , 

In the meantime, the Acarya’s influence had 
spread far and wide throughout the country. 
Scholars all over India were stunned by his extra- 
ordinary genius, never seen or head of before. The 
circle of his disciples grew bigger and bigger. Some 
ascetics got initiation from him and were admitted 
into the order of samnyasa. 

Once, while returning from Badari, the Acarya 
was Camping en route in a holy place on the banks 
of the Godavari. Here he was accosted by an 
eminent pundit, Sobhana-bhatta by name. This 
person was well known in that region as a peerless 
scholar. This visit changed the entire career of the 
man. Seeing the extraordinary personality of the 
Acarya, and listening to his wonderful discourses, 
he was so much overwhelmed that he became the 
Acarya’s disciple and joined his retinue. 

Acyuta Prajna’s cup of happiness was full on 
seeing Acarya Madhva back home after his re- 
sounding victory in all parts of the country and on 
his rich retinue of disciples hailing from different 
places. Though in the beginning he too had his 
own doubts about the Acarya’s view of ultimate 
reality (Tattvavada), now he became a whole- 
hearted adherent of the Acarya’s new philosophy. 


Installation of Krishna-Return to Badari 


The Acarya who stayed in the énvirons of 
Udupi for some more time wrote his bhasyas or 
authoritative commentaries on all the ten 
Upanisads. He composed glosses on forty hymns 
of the Reveda, opening up for the first time its 
vista of spiritual significance. He also wrote the 


treatise Bhagavata-tatparya highlighting the essen- 
tial teachings of the Puranas. Many topical hand- 
books were also authored by him to suit different 
occasions. A large number of devotional songs too 
were composed by him which could be sung by his 
disciples, while moving with him in groups. 

It was during this period that the Acarya install- 
ed the image of Krishna which he found in the 
western ocean near the Udupi sea-coast. After 
some time, he left some disciples behind for per- 
forming Krishna’s worship and undertook his 
second tour to Badari. 

- Once the Acarya had to cross the river Ganga. 
The other bank was under Muslim rule. Although 
stopped by the Muslim soldiers on the other side, 
the Acarya boldly crossed the river and reached 
the other bank. He was taken before the Muslim 
tuler who was filled with wonder by the boldness 
of the ascetic. The Acarya said: ‘‘I worship that 
father who illumines the entire universe; and so do 
you. Are we not both children of that only God? 
Why should I fear then either your soliders or 
you?”’ 

- Hearing such words for the first time from the 
mouth of a Hindu monk, the Muslim king was as- 
tounded. He was filled with reverence for this 
unique monk. He begged the Acarya to stay 
permanently in his kingdom and offered gifts 
of several jagirs. But the Acarya who was 
free from worldly cravings, rejected the offer 
and walked on to Badari, with the monk’s staff in 
his hand. 

Once, when his party was attacked by a band of 
robbers on the difficult road to the Himalayas, the 
Acarya made his pupil Upendra-tirtha silence 
them after a fierce fight. He used to say: ‘“‘One 
should cultivate strength of body even like 
strength of mind; it is impossible for a weak body 
to house a strong mind’’. Accordingly he had 
made his disciples achieve strength in their body 
as well as in their Vedantic pursuit. 

To the people of that time, the Acarya’s 
physical strength itself was something miraculous, 
because his body was strong and adamant. Even to 
this day, the huge rock-boulder lifted up and plac- 
ed in the river Bhadra by the Acarya near Kalasa 
bears witness to his Herculean strength. This inci- 
dent is confirmed by the sentence inscribed on that 
stone. 

The Acarya had darshan once again of Lord 
Narayana and of sage Vyasa. On his return home 
thereafter, he wrote the treatise-Mahabharata- 


tatparya-nirnaya. on his way home, he visited 
Kashi. There he held a philosophical debate with 
an elderly Advaita ascetic, Amarendra Puri. He 
had to go away silently, humbled by the dazzling 
genius of the Acarya. Then came Kuruksetra. 
Here occurred a strange episode. 

The Acarya got a mound there excavated and 
demonstrated to his disciples the buried mace of 
(the epic hero) Bhima therein; and once again had 
it buried under the ground. 

Later on, the Acarya arrived in Goa on his way 
back to Udupi. With his sweet music there he en- 
thralled the audience. The Acarya’s musical 
genius also was as unique as his perfect physique 
and brilliant intellect. Writers contemporaneous 
with the Acarya have acclaimed rapturously the 
Acarya’s musical expertise as well as rich melody 
of voice. 


Everything Unique 


As already stated, Acarya Madhva toured over 
the length and breadth of India twice. He pro- 
pounded his philosophy of theism (fattvavada) 
before the best scholars of the country. The whole 
assembly of the learned was humbled by his 
brilliant genius. 

The Acarya rescued from oblivion several sec- - 
tions of the Vedic literature which had become ob- 
solete by his time. He also showed the way of syn- 
thesizing revelation (sruti) with mythology 
(Purana). He brought out the hidden spiritual 
significance in Vedic literature. He challenged the 
veracity of twentyone bhasyas or expositions of 
the Brahmasutras which had been in the field up 
to his time; and made people subject them to a 
reconsideration. 

Thus Acarya Madhva’s is a unique personality 
in Indian history, with a many-sided genius. He 
was a matchless scholar in philosophy. He was a 
unique research explorer in the Veda and the 
literature on the Veda. He was a profound 
specialist in ancillary Vedic branches of study like 
astronomy, phonetics, ritualism etc. He was 
highly accomplished in the science of sculpture. 
He was the founder-preceptor who gave a form of 
its own to Karnataka Music. He was a great com- 
poser of musical songs, and an eloquent orator. 
What is more, he was a man of strong body witha 
well-proportioned physique; and yet a_ bold 
selfless monk with utter unconcern to all these 
extra-ordinary endowments. 
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Christianity too had spread slightly at the time 
of the Acarya. Islam had spread already to a 
remarkable extent in North India. In Karnataka 
too Jainism and Virasaivism had taken deep root 
along with a plethora of other religions of India. 
Against the background of all these religions, the 
revival of Vedic religion became the Acarya’s 
primary mission. 

In this task of religious revival, the tradition 
established by the Acarya too was unique. He 
wrote several works in Sanskrit devoted to distill- 
ing the essence of the sastras or authoritative texts 
to suit the learned. But those advanced treatises 
were hardly within the reach of the masses. Hence 
the Acarya, who was a great musician and com- 
poser himself, wrote lyrical pieces meant to be sung 
in lucid Sanskrit. He got musical songs (kirtanas) 
composed in Kannada by his disciples and made 
. them popular by arranging them to be recited by 
bhagavatas or professional songsters. This 
kirtana literature, inaugurated by Naraharitirtha 
grew sumptuously in the hands of !ater preceptors 
like Sripadaraja, Sri Vyasatirtha and Sri Vadiraja. 
This tradition of music-composer-monks con- 
tinued till Sri Raghavendra Swamin who was a 
profound musician on the lute (vina). Thus the 
Vyasa-pathway grew into the dasa pathway in 
Kannada. This tradition yielded to the Kannada 
region such mystic-saints as Sri Purandaradasa, 
Kanakadasa, Vijayadasa, Gopaladasa and Jagan- 
nathadasa. Even women-mystics like Helavana- 
katte Giriyamma illumined this tradition. The 
original founder of this tradition of expounding 
the Vedic message in Kannada was Acarya 
Madhva; it should not be forgotten that he was the 
sourcehead of inspiration for all these later 
authors. It is indeed because of this farsighted 
vision of the Acarya that the holy Ganga of 
dasasahitya flowed in the Kannada land and 
made Kannada literature more glorious than 
ever. 

The Acarya’s contribution is not limited to what 
we noted so far. He brought into vogue a new 
medium of folk-art in the open-air theatre known 
as Bhagavatara ata and Dasavatarada ata (show 
of Ten Incarnations) through his disciple 
Naraharitirtha. This art has continued up to our 
time developing into an effective medium of folk- 
art in the districts of North and South Kanara and 
has received recognition in India and abroad. This 
art, in its turn, gave inspiration for the develop- 
ment of Kucupudi art-form in Andhra. 
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The many-sided genius of the Acarya is indeed 
amazing. What is still more amazing is the fact 
that the Kannada people are entirely unaware of 
the extensive contributions of this great son of the 
Kannada soil and are steeped in utter neglect of 
everything! 


Last Days 


After his return home from the second tour, the 
Acarya took the lead in initiating such social 
reforms within the environs of Udupi. Although 
he was mature in mind and on the other side of 
sixty by now, he had to face some opposition in 
his birthplace itself. A section of orthodoxy op- 
posing his new message was still active. 

It was about this time that an Advaita ascetic, 
Pundarika-Puri by name, came to Udupi seeking a 
debate with the Acarya and had to go back in utter 
discomfiture. Meanwhile, a monk called Padma- 
tirtha arranged for the theft of the rare library of 
the Acarya, kept in the custody of one Pejattaya 
Sankara Pandita in Kasaragodu. The Acarya 
betook himself to Kasaragodu and defeated 
Padma-tirtha in a philosophical debate. The 
cream of the Acarya’s thesis on that occasion was 
reduced to writing by the disciples. This itself 
became a treatise called Vada (lit. ‘thesis’) or Tatt- 
voddyota. Later on, Jayasimha of Kumbale, the 
king of the Tulu region, invited the Acarya to his 
court and honoured him by arranging for the 
return of his stolen library. Pejattaya Trivikrama 
Panditacarya, who was the royal preceptor of the 
time, carried on a long debate with the Acarya for 
fifteen days; and at last became his disciple, bow- 
ing down to the latter’s greatness. He then wrote a 
matchless commentary called Tattva-dipika on the 
Acarya’s Brahma-sutra-bhasya and thus paid his 
tribute to the guru. 

The Acarya too was equally fond of Trivikrama 
Pandita. It was in answer to the request of this 
devoted pupil that the Acarya wrote an extensive 
commentary in verse, viz. Anu-vyakhyana on the 
Brahma-sutras. The Acarya was dictating this 
work to four disciples simultaneously, on each of 
the four chapters, without any break. At the same 
time, the composition of the work Nyaya-vivarana 
was also completed. 

Acarya Madhva completed his four-monthly 
Stay (caturmasya) at Kasaragodu and returned to 
Pajaka. There he initiated his brother into the 
monastic order, since he was longing for it with a 


deep sense of detachment. This was Sri-Visnu- 
trtha, the first pontiff of the present-day Sode- 
matha and Subrahmanya-matha. About the same 
time, Sobhana-bhatta living on the bank of the 
Godavari also came to receive initiation into samn- 
yasa from the Acarya. He became famous later on 
as Padmanabha-tirtha, the founder of the line of 
pontiffs in Desastha-mathas. 

Both before and after the initiation of these 
two, several disciples from various regions of the 
country got their initiation into samnyasa from 
the Acarya. Among them, the names of eight 
disciples who chose to stay on in Udupi as pontiffs 
of different mathas are as under, in the order of 
their initiation:- 
Hrsikesa-tirtha 
Narasimha-tirtha 
Janardana-tirtha 
Upendra-tirtha 
Vamana-tirtha 
Visnu-tirtha 
Srirama-tirtha 
Adhoksaja-tirtha 


(Palimaru-matha) 
(Adamaru-matha) 
(Krsnapura-matha) 
(Puttige-matha) 
(Sirur-matha) 
(Sode-matha) 
(Kaniyuru-matha) 
(Pejavara-matha) 
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The other two celebrated samnyasin - disciples 
of the Acarya are:- 


9. Padmanabha-tirtha 
Desastha-mathas 

10. Narahari-tirtha 

When Padmanabha-tirtha was initiated into 
samnyasa is not definitely known. There were 
several who had got initiation before him. It ap- 
pears that he should have been initiated into the 
order some time in between the dates when these 
eight pontiffs were initiated into the order. 

The Acarya was now seventy. Even at this age, 
he toured all over the district and engaged himself 
in educating the general public. He composed for 
the benefit of a good-natured Brahmin, Eda- 
Padittaya, in the village Idya, the literary work 
‘‘*Krsnamrtamaharnava’’. Then he went on to 
Ujire and exposed there the spiritual aspect of 
ritualism in order to open the eyes of Brahmins 
who had faith in the ultimacy of rituals. This 
discourse itself came to be published later under 
the title of Khandartha-nirnaya ((Karma-nirnaya). 
Next he visited Panchalingesvara temple at Paran- 
ti, which he found in a dilapidated conditon, 
without any worship or festivity. He made ar- 
rangements for the resumption of proper worship 
there according to the rituals prescribed by the 
ancient scriptures (agamas). 


The Acarya’s life-span of 79 years was thus one 
teeming with activity. When he thought that his 
life-mission had been served, he put the respon- 
sibility of carrying on the tradition of this Tatt- 
vavada or philosophical thesis on the shoulders of 
his disciples and betook himself to Badari, all 
alone, without any thought or care. The day on 
which he thus proceeded to Badari was the ninth 
in the bright half of the month Magha in the Kali 
Year 4418 (1317 A.D.). Even now, the anniversary 
of the Acarya is celebrated as Madhva-navami on 
the said day itself. 


Tradition as it has Developed 


The disciples of the Acarya, both pontifical and 
lay, continued this tradition with devout zeal. 
They nourished the young plant by supplying it 
constantly with the waters of their penance and 
erudition. Hundreds of dialectical treatises came 
to be written. Among the writers belonging to this 
school we may roughly classify some outstanding 
ones in the following chronological order:- 
Sri Visnu-tirtha, Padmanabha-tirtha, Narahari- 
tirtha, Trivikrama-panditacarya, Narayana Pan- 
ditacarya, Vamana-Panditacarya (Traivikramarya- 
dasa), Jaya-tirtha (Tikacarya), Vijayadhvaja- 
tirtha, Visnudasacarya, Vyasa-tirtha, Vadiraja, 
Vijayindra-tirtha, Raghavendra-Swamin, Yadupati- 
acarya, etc. 

The Acarya did not earn any huge establishment 
or property for his matha. All the property that he 
left as legacy to his disciple-pontiffs was just a 
casket for keeping the gods of daily worship, a 
staff and a piece of cloth tied on the sides like a 
bag to receive alms (/olige). Later, the mathas 
took better shape as the number of their devout 
adherents became more and more. Below is a 
broad sketch of the Madhva-mathas now existing:- 

The number of mathas which came into being in 
Udupi itself, yoked to the responsibility of 
Krsha-worship is eight:- 

Palimaru-matha 
Adamaru-matha 
Krsnapura-matha 
Puttige-matha 
Siruru-matha 
Sode-matha 
Kaniyuru-matha 
. Pejavara-matha 

It is a local custom to call the mathas after the 
names of villages wherein the originally gifted 
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properties of the mathas were situated. Thus the 
matha which had its property in the village 
Palimaru is now called Palimaru-matha. The 
older name of the Sode-matha was Kumbhasi- 
Kanara. Later on, in the time of Vadiraja, when 
the matha was established at Sode in North 
Kanara, it became famous as Sode-matha. 

The mathas in Karnataka which were developed 
respectively by Sri Padmanabha-tirtha, Narahari- 
tirtha, Madhava-tirtha and Aksobhya-iirtha are 
eight:- 

9. Uttaradi-matha 

10. Sosale Vyasaraya-matha 

11. Kundapura-Vyasaraya-matha 

12. Raghavendra-matha 

13. Mulubagilu-matha 

14. Majjigehalli-matha 

15. Kudli-matha 

16. Balegaru (Banagara)-matha 

For the first four mathas the founder-pontiffs 
are the first four mentioned above, viz., from 
Padmanabha-tirtha to Aksobhya-tirtha. A tradi- 
tional branch of Vyasaraya-matha itself came to 
be established at Kundapura in the district of 
South Kanara and came to be termed Kundapura- 
‘Vyasaraya-matha. 

Another branch of the matha founded by 
Padmanabha-tirtha became Mulubagilu-matha. 
Sripadaraja (alias Srilaksminarayana-tirtha) who 
was one of the pioneers of dasa-literature and the 
preceptor of Vyasa-tirtha was one of the il- 
lustrious pontiffs who illumined the tradition of 
this matha. 

Still another branch of Madhava-tirtha estab- 
lished a matha at Majjige-halli which also 
came to be developed. In the same way, two bran- 
ches of Aksobhya-tirtha grew into independent 
mathas at Kudli and Balegaru. 

Apart from these, there are four more mathas in 
the Tulu region:- 

17. Subrahmanya-matha 

18. Bhandarkeri-matha 

19. Bhimana-katte-matha 

20. Citrapura-matha 

The Subrahmanya-matha has grown out of 
Visnu-tirtha’s line itself. It is said that the line of 
disciples under the pontiff Acyuta-prajna, who in 
turn was the guru to initiate the Acarya into sam- 
nyasa, branched into two lines-one at Bhan- 
darakeri and the other at Bhimanakatte. Bhan- 
darakeri is located some 20 Km. north of Udupi in 
Barakuru. Though Bhimana-katte (Bhima-setu- 
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munivrnda) is also a matha of Tulu region, it 
original sourcehead is a place called Bhimanakatte 
on the Tirthahalli-Shimoga road. According te 
folk-tradition, the Citrapura-matha is only a 
branch of the Pejavara-matha. This matha is 
situated at Citrapura, some 35 Km. away from 
Udupi on the Udupi-Mangalore highway. 

Two more mathas of Gauda Sarasvata 
Brahmanas who illuminated the Madhva school 
are quite famous:- 

21. Gokarna-Partagali Jivottama-matha 

22. Kasi-matha 

The original locale of Gokarna-matha is Gokar- 
na. Later, pontiffs of this line started a matha ir 
Parta-gali (Madagaum=Matha-grama). After 
one of its celebrated pontiffs, Jivottama-tirtha, the 
mathas also came to be called Jivottama-matha. 
According to the traditional list of pontiffs in this 
matha, its founder-pontiff is reckoned as Sri 
Narayana-tirtha who had his initiation into sam- 
nyasa from Sri Ramachandra-tirtha, the tenth 
pontiff of Palimaru-matha at Udupi. 

Though there is a branch-centre of Kasi-matha 
in Kasi, it is originally a matha of the South only. 
Gauda Sarasvata Brahmins of the north coas 
region stretching from Udupi up to Bombay 
disciples of Gokarna-matha. The Gauda Saras 
vatas from Udupi up to Kanya-kumari in 
south are disciples of Kasi-matha. 

Besides these, two more important Madhvz 
Organizations in North India deserve menti 
here: 

23. Madhva-Gaudiya-matha of Bengal 

24. International Hare-Krishna-Pantha. | 

The Madhva-Gaudiya-matha is a Madh 
religious centre in Bengal. One of its branches ex: 
isted also in what is now Bangladesh. A temple ° 
Acarya Madhva also existed there. The founder 0 
the ‘‘International Society of Krishna C 
sciousness’’, viz. A.C. ( = Acyutacarana). 
Vedanta-Prabhupada was one of the pontiffs i 
this Madhva-Gaudiya matha only. This IS 
religionists regard only Acarya Madhva as the fi 
in their line of traditional pontiffs. 


: 
Acarya’s Works 


The Acarya has written four works on thé 
Sutraprasthana (the Vedantic school o! 
Brahmasutra):- 

1. Brahmasutra-bhasya 

2. Sarva-sastrartha-sangraha (Anu-bhasya) 


ee —— 


3. Brahmasutra-anuvyakhyana 
_ 4. Brahmasutra-anuvyakhyana-vivarana 
Two works are on the Gita-prasthana (vedantic 
school of the Bhagavadgita): 
5. Bhagavadgita-bhasya 
6. Bhagavadgita-tatparya-nirnaya 
In the Upanisad-prasthana (the vedantic school 
of the Upanisads), the Acarya has written bhasyas 
or authoritative commentaries on all the major 
Upanisads. But there is a notable uniqueness in 
respect of these also. While all the others have 
commented only on three chapters of the Aitareya 
Upanisat, the Acarya’s bhasya covers the entire 
Upanisat-kanda (of 9 chapters) of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka. 
7. Mahaitareyopanisad-bhasya 
8. Brhadaranyakopanisad-bhasya 
9. Chandogopanisad-bhasya 
10. Taittiriyopanisad-bhasya 
11. Talavakaropanisad-bhasya 
(Kenopanisad-bhasya) 

12. Kathakopanisad-bhasya 

13. Atharvanopanisad-bhasya 
(Mundakopanisad-bhasya) 

14. Satprasnopanisad-bhasya 

15. Yajniya-mantropanisad-bhasya 
(Isavasyopanisad-bhasya) 

16. Mandukyopanisad-bhasya 

The verses occurring in the middle of the 
Mandukyopanisat are mistakenly held to be 
Gaudapada’s karikas. But Acarya Ramanuja has 
accepted that these form original portions of the 
Upanisat itself. But Madhva has rejected the old 
wrong notion once for all by writing bhasya on 
these verses also. In this connection it is notewor- 
thy how senior Advaita scholars too like 
Brahmananda accept that these are original 
Upanisadic verses. 

The Acarya not only blazed a new pathway of 
spiritual interpretation of the Veda by himself 
writing a commentary on 40 hymns of the Rigveda 
but also showed the way leading to a synthesis of 
samhita, Brahmana and Aranyaka texts by com- 
menting upon some chapters of the A/fareya 
Brahmana and the Mahanamni-khanda of the 
same Aranyaka. These works are:- 

-17. Rg-bhasya 

18. Khandartha-nirnaya (Karma-nirnaya) 

So also, there are three works of his which lay 
bare the heart of the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavata in a bid to synthesize the teachings of 
Itihasas and Puranas:- 


19. Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya 

20. Mahabharata-tatparya (Yamaka-bharata) 

21. Bhagavata-tatparya-nirnaya 

Nine topical treatises are concerned with deter- 
mining epistemology and ontology:- 

22. Visnu-tattva-nirnaya 

23. Vada (tattvoddyota) 

24. Mayavada-dusana (Mayavada-khandana) 

25. Upadhi-dusana (Upadhi-khandana- 

Tattvaprakasika) 
26.. Mithyatvanumana-dusana 
(Mithyatvanumana-khandana) 

27. Tattva-samkhyana 

28. Tattva-viveka 

29. Pramana-laksana 

30. Vada-laksana (katha-laksana). 

Seven works offer guidance regarding perfor- 
mance of ceremonials and rituals as laid down in 
law-books, regarding building architecture, man- 
tra and tantra and duties and practices of 
householders and mendicants; 

31. Krsnamrta-maharnava 

32. Tantra-sara-sangraha 

_ 33. Sadacara-smrti 7 

34. Jayanti-nirnaya 

35. Om-Tat-Sat-Pranava-kalpa (Yati-pranava- 

kalpa) 

36. Nyasa-paddhati 

37. Tithi-nirnaya 

In the field of devotional literature, there are 
two works of his; one is a stotra or hymn of 
praise; the other is an anthology of compositions 
set to music and meant to be sung:- 

38. Narasimha-nakha-stuti 

39. Dvadasa-stotras 

Further, there is a work which the Acarya is said 
to have composed in his boyhood while playing 
with the ball; it is a small work in a unique metre: 

40. Kanduka-stuti 

Of these, 38 had been published formerly; but 
two, viz. Nyasa-paddhati which explains the daily 
routine duties of mendicants and Tithi-nirnaya 
which is a unique work on mathematics indicating 
precise formulae for the determination of each 
date’s extent are works which were first noticed by 
me in the course of my research in Palm-leaf 
Manuscripts some years ago. 


The Essence of Madhva’s Philosophy: 
Tattvavada: Dvaita 


Acarya Madhva’s line of thought gave a new 
turn to the tradition of Indian philosophy. This 
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has been called by the name ‘Tattvavada’ in an- 
cient works. In later times, when the un- 
philosophical trend emphasizing only conflict 
became prominent for recognising Vedic schools 
of thought only in terms of Dvaita-Advaita etc., 
this came to be called the ‘Dvaita-mata’ or 
‘dualistic school’. But from the standpoint of 
True Vedic tradition, this is not a name which can 
be fully justified. 

In the philosophical system of the Acarya, fatt- 
vas or categories of reality are primarily two: 
svatantra-tattva and asvatantra-tattva (i.e. In- 
dependent reality and dependent reality). God 
who creates the universe is the Independent reali- 
ty; the entire universe created by him is the depen- 
dent reality. 

Lord Narayana alone is the Supreme Indepen- 
dent Godhead. The entire Veda hymns only His 

“praise by various epithets such as Agni, Indra and 
Varuna. Monotheism alone is thus the quintes- 
‘sence of Vedic literature and not polytheism. 

All names (of God) are only epithets; God is the 
Ocean of all qualities or excellences. Hence any 
name is good enough to invoke God. All names 
designate only God. Not only Vedic words, not 
only Sanskrit names; whatever the word may be, 
in any language whatever in the world, every name 
will designate Him alike. For, there is no sound or 

.word in any language of the world which is not 
essentially a name of God. 

Though God is one, divinities are many. These 
divinities are not God; they are only souls that 
have realized God and risen to a high estate by ac- 
quiring siddhi or divine power. These siddhas or 
realized adepts can serve as gurus to guide the jiva 
or soul who is still a sadhaka or religious seeker. 

If God is ‘bimba’ or the original substrate, jivas 
or souls are His pratibimbas or images. The image 
is always dependent on the original substrate; it 
can never become identical with it. One original 
substrate can have many images. Even so the souls 
can be many. Each soul has its own distinct in- 
dividuality, different from another. As many 
souls, so many varieties. Along with all these dif- 
ferential gradations, these souls are all entwined in 
the single thread of similarity to God in their 
knowledge-aspect. 

Just as souls, the inanimate substances too that 
go into the creative apparatus of the universe are 
innumerable. Thus the soul (jiva), who is at the 
centre in the triple categories of God-Soul- 
inanimate world, becomes involved in the meshes 
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of samsara or bondage, if he leans towards one 
side; and if he leans towards another, he becomes 
liberated. 

There is one important point to be noted here, 
Mukti or liberation does not mean any cessation 
of the world itself. It is not any disappearance of a 
world falsely held as real. Liberation means 
release from the bondage of the world. The world 
does exist even after release; but there is no bon- 
dage. Earlier, the soul being unaware of its power 
of self-consciousness, was ignorant of the original 
substrate (viz. God); and had become a tool in the 
hands of the inconscient, searching in vain for the 
original. But now (in release) he has conquered in- 
conscient Nature; for he has now become con- 
scious of God, who is his original and also the 
First Cause of the entire universe. 

The inconscient world is five-faceted:- five 
elements, five elemental essences, five sheaths, 
five sense-organs etc. That is why it is designated as 
‘‘pra-panca’’ or a ‘perfect pentad’. In this pentad 
intermixed in a five-fold manner, the principle of 
prana or life is also a five-fold entity of prana, 
apana, vyana, udana and samana. Moreover, it is 
being controlled all the time by God who has also 
assumed a five-fold form, viz:-Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Samkarsana, Vasudeva and 
Narayana. 

Thus one might distinguish a five-fold dif- 
ference too in this world:- difference between one 
inconscient and another inconscient; difference 
between the inconscient and the soul; difference 
between the inconscient and God; difference bet- 
ween one soul and another; difference between 
soul and God. This difference is neither temporary 
nor merely practical; it is an invariable and natural 
property of everything. For such is the law of 
nature:- One is not two; two is not one. 

The Acarya effcted a synthesis and integration 
between several self-contradictory notions which 
had accumulated by his time regarding God, 
Devotion and the Universe. We might refer here to 
some of the important ones among them:- 

God is both endowed with forms and formless; 
both qualified and unqualified. He is endowed 
with forms because He has a body of knowledge 
and Bliss. He is formless because he has no body 
within the reach of our finite thought. He is 
qualified because he possesses in perfection all 
good or auspicious attributes. He is unqualified 
also because he is devoid of all material adjuncts. 
When viewed from the right standpoint, it will be 


realised that all modes of utterance express varied 
aspects of the only truth. The Vedic literature will 
not open out its secrets to one who is not having 
this synthetic vision. 

The world is not a magic show improvised by 
‘any magician. It is ultimately true. From another 
standpoint, it is untrue also. But then the word 
‘untrue’ does not mean ‘false’; it means ‘depen- 
dent reality’. Its truth is restrained by God; hence 
it is untrue. 

Similarly, there is no truth in the objection that 
the Vedic religion is tainted with iconolatry or 
image-worship. For, it does not worship icons; it 
worships only God symbolized by the icons. Is not 
the all-existent God existing in the icon? 

Among other significant contributions of the 
Avcarya’s Tattva-vada, vyakti-visistavada or uni- 
que individuality of every soul and svabhavavada 
or theory of unalterable natural law governing 
humanity deserve notice. The following is a sum- 
mary statement of it: 

There is no object like another. There is no per- 
son or jiva like another. No man’s nature is like 
that of another. Underlying everything and every in- 
dividual person, there is a unique individuality or 
speciality. The all-round and complete develop- 
ment of this special personality is indeed the goal 
of human life. Human life of bondage (samsara) is 
‘none other than a practical workshop which helps 
the individual soul to attain the perfect develop- 
ment of his personality in dependence upon God. 
Mukti or release is only a state of perfection or en- 
joying the bliss of such a perfect development of 
one’s Own personality. 

Each one’s attainment is commensurate with 
one’s effort. Our development is in keeping with 
our personality. The sea is full; the tank is full; 
even water-pots may be full (of water). But that 
fullness is not identical in all these. The volume 
varies according to the variation in size. 
Everything is full; yet it is full of variation also. 

There are no two things in this creation which 
are identical. Even two leaves of the same tree are 
not exactly identical. Hence the idea that ‘all 
become one or all become identical’ ultimately, is 
only a sugar-coated sop. It is an idea opposed to 
scriptures. It is an idea going against the very Law 
of Nature. 

The development of an ‘individual takes place 
strictly in accordance with his inner nature. The 
environmental factors only help manifest what is 
already rooted in one’s inner nature. Thus inner 


nature is the spontaneous way of life for a jiva. It 
is an innate characteristic rooted firmly in the jiva 
from time immemorial. No amount of effort can 
alter its course. A sattvika or pure-hearted man 
cannot become a famasa or evil-minded one. Nor 
can a famasa turn into a sattvika. One’s attain- 
ment of perfection is nothing but a complete 
manifestation of one’s unique individual nature. 

The idea of caturvarnya or ‘‘four colours’’ in 
the Gita vindicates this view only. The Gita idea of 
‘four colours’’ is quite distinct from the idea of 
‘*four castes’’ prevalent today. It is an idea which 
relates only to the soul’s inmost nature or 
personality-trait. The true colour of the soul needs 
to be discovered. That indeed is a right social 
order. In such a social order, the son of a low- 
born (sudra) may be a nobieman (brahmana); con- 
trariwise, a brahmana’s son may also be a sudra. 
For, varna or ‘‘colour’’ is not something which is 
transmitted hereditarily; it is something quite per- 
sonal; something which is determined by the in- 
dividual’s own personality traits. 

Only one who knows God can know the secret 
of the Universe. It is impossible to know the 
universe completely by scientific research into 
matter. Hence one should know God Himself. It is 
only by knowing the root that one can tackle a 
tree. This indeed is the pathway of knowledge 
(Jnanayoga). The principle which unites the soul 
to God like a thread is called prana-tattva or the 
‘*vital principle’’. It is the One principle which em- 
bodies all souls and is also termed ‘‘jivottama- 
tattva’’ or the ‘‘principle of perfect jiva-hood’’. 
The Acarya says about himself that it is an aspect 
of this supreme principle which incarnated itself in 
human form as Madhva in order to lay bare the 
Supreme Truth. 

This pathway of Jnana-yoga or knowledge 
supreme is not opposed to Karma or action. The 
very dichotomy that the pathway of action is for 
the ignorant, while that of knowledge is for the 
adept, is absurd. Knowledge without action is an 
impractical intellectual exercise. Action without 
knowledge is but blind orthodoxy. Knowledge is 
necessary; knowledgeful action too is necessary. 
At the same time, an understanding of God’s in- 
finite glory is equally necessary. Having 
understood God’s greatness, it is necessary to love 
Him devotedly. The world also deserves to be lov- 
ed, since this wonderful universe is just His crea- 
tion in sport (/i/a). Denying the world is as good as 
denying God’s own infinite greatness. We should 
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all dedicate ourselves to our duty in the following 
spirit: ‘‘We are all subjects in the kingdom of 
God; rendering assistance to those who are in 
distress is the tax we owe to God Himself, our 
King!’’ Such an integral synthesis of the pathways 
of knowledge, Action and Devotion becomes a 
perfect pathway for one’s life. 

The physical eye is not enough for the develop- 
ment of knowledge. The inner eye has to be open- 
ed; one has to turn inward. There are only two 
ways in which that goal can be realised: one is 


direct personal experience; and the other is the - 


word of wisdom bequeathed to us by sages who 
were ‘‘seers’’ of the Veda. Their word is a torch to 
illumine our way. In the light of that torch and 
along that way alone we should walk on and 
discover Truth. Thus when both the word of scrip- 
ture and our own immediate experience coincide, 
it becomes the highest criterion confirming our 
conviction. In order to achieve it, a continuous 
process of hearing, cogitating and realization of 
the scriptures is called for. 

Not even scriptural statement is to be accepted 
if it is against one’s own conscience. An awakened 
conscience can discover the integral unity underly- 
ing all Vedic statements. It is in order to 
demonstrate this synthetic essence of the Vedas 
that the Brahmasutras, Bharata, Pancaratra and 
Puranas have been written. These alone are 
primary authorities. Texts of smrti (moral code) 
written by sages like Manu are acceptable as 
authority only when they are in conformity with 
the essential message of the Veda. They are not at 
all ultimate authorities. 

Another means of valid knowledge besides 
perception and scripture is inference or reasoning. 
Although it is an instrument of valid knowledge, it 
is not an independent instrument. Hence it is 
spoken of only as ‘“‘anu-mana’’ ( = anusari 
pramana) or ‘ancillary instrument of knowledge’; 
it can be developed only as a supplementary in- 
strument to the other two, viz., perception and 
scripture. It is important to note that in supra- 
sensory matters, nothing can be established by in- 
ference or reasoning independently. For, anything 
one desires can be established by reasoning. Those 
who do not possess this wariness can establish 
nothing by the strength of their reasoning. 

Therefore, in regard to supra-sensory facts, and 
especially, in regard to God, there is no use in 
one’s surrendering oneself to reasoning. One 
should surrender oneself only to God. One should 
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surrender oneself to the voice of hoary sages and 
wise men who had realized God; that is to say, to 
the Vedic words. One should know through the 
word of sages; and having known, one should ex- 
perience it; having experienced, one should see; 
having seen, one should succeed; having succeed- 
ed, one should gain. 

And for that one should surrender oneself to 
God; one should know through surrender; and 
knowing, one should again surrender. This 
awareness is the key to bliss. This is broadly the 
sum and substance of the Acharya’s spiritual 
viewpoint. © 

The Acarya has discovered several unique facts 
about the physical world, the order of creation 
and the basic principles that govern creation. 
Some of them may be mentioned here: 


1. The material ethereal sky which is one of the 
five elements filling this universe is that which 
suffers destruction along with the universe. It 
is permeated by a super-blue colour, beyond 
the reach of the bare eye. But there is another 
sky which fully pervades the universe, within 
and without; which transcends the universe 
and is eternal. It is called ‘ayakrta-akasa’ or 
‘undifferentiated space’. 


2. The atoms which are the micro-elements of 
physical matter are not at all ultimate and in- 
vidivisible entities. In every atom too there are 
innumerable subtle particles. 


3. There is life-movement in plants, herbs and 
creepers too. That vegatation-life too can res- 
pond to the actions of man. There are plants 
which thrill to the melody of music and yield 
sprouts, flowers and fruits. 


4. No matter is completely destroyed. Destruc- 
tion is another name for only a change in 
form. We say that the body is destroyed. But 
really speaking, the body is not destroyed; it 
has become ashes; that is all. Thus existence 
and non-existence are two sides of the same 
coin. 


5. From the microcosm to the macrocosm, the 
entire universe is completely interfused. To 
understand any one thing completely, a com- 
plete knowledge of the entire universe 
becomes necessary. By knowing One, all can 
be known. One who does not know all, does 
not know even one. 


Enclosed within the fifteen fences of name, 
lordship, thought, speech, action, strength, 
food, mind, sense-organ, earth, water, fire, 
air, sky and faith, the sixteenth jiva-kala or 
soul’s particle lies hidden. When these fifteen 
inconscient fences are broken, the soul gets 
self-awareness. This is called self-realization; 
to one who has attained self-realization, the 
way beyond to god-realization becomes easy. 
First, the realization is of the ‘I’ principle. 
Next comes the realization of the ‘He’ princi- 
ple. This is the secret of the realization of 
**So’ ham’’ (I: HE), the Ultimate Truth. One 
who is unaware of his own self, or one who 
mistakes such awareness of self itself as 
ultimate realization, can never progress in the 
pathway of God-realization. 


On the whole, Acarya Madhva’s life-message 
is this:- 
Kuru bhumksva ca karma nijam niyatam 
Hari-pada-vinamra-dhiya satatam 
Harireva paro Harireva gurur- 
Harireva jagat-pitr-matr-gatih 

(Dvadasa-stotra) 


(Do thy duty allotted by God to Thee 
And eat what comes to thy share} 
Hari is God Supreme, Hari the Teacher great, 
Father and Mother too is Hari, beware!) 
tadalam bahu-loka-vicintanaya 
Pravanam-kuru-manasa misa pade 


(Stop then thy worldly cares endless, 
Pin thy mind at the Lord’s feet boundless!) 


Translation: DR. K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 
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Veerashaivism in Karnataka 


M. G. Nanjundaradhya 


Veerashaivism is one of those religions which 
have been adapted by a large number of people in 
Karnataka. Veerashaivism is not a caste. It is a 
creed based on a certain principle. The most im- 
portant characteristic of Veershaivism is the wear- 
ing of the Shivalinga on the head, neck or heart or 
any other part of the body. Shivalinga is a symbol 
of Parashivabrahma. 

In Shaivism, the Shivalinga is worshipped on a 
pedestal. But in Veerashaivism, wearing of the 
Shivalinga on one’s body after receiving it in 
Shivadiksha (ordainment) through a teacher, has 
been the practice. 

The cult of Veerashaiva observance (which is 
three fold) consists in holding the Ishtalinga in the 
palm of the left hand with the feeling of Shivoham 
(Shiva am ]). Into this Ishtalinga, Pranalinga and 
Bhavalinga are identified. While Ishtalinga is 
worn on the body, Pranalinga and Bhavalinga are 
felt in the innermost recess of the heart. 

The worship of Shiva is not limited either to 
Karnataka or India alone. It is one of the oldest. 
According to the scholars it had spread over a 
wide area, ranging from the Indus Valley to the 
Mediterrainean Sea embracing Egyptian, 
Sumerian and Assyrian cultures. In addition to 
this, the Shivalingas and Shaiva images of Shiva 
on Nandi, Ganapati, Parvati and others have been 
said to be found at Memphis (North Africa), 
Babylon (Turk), Mecca, Brazil (America), Cor- 
inth (Greece), Glasgow (Scotland), Ates (Frizian) 
Ninivah, Afridistan, Chitral, Kabul, Balikh, 
Bukhara and several other places. 

Added to this, among the relics found in the ex- 
cavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro are the 
following: ‘Yogarudha Shivayogi’ Shivalinga, 
Naga (the serpent), Vrishabha (the bull), 
Ashwatha (the fig tree) and the Tantric symbols 


such as Chakra (the wheel), Trikona (the triangle), 
Shiva, Pashupati and others.? 

Among the types of Shivalinga found there, 
some have the pedestal. The big among these must 
have been used for worship in public places. The 
smaller ones must have had been used for wearing 
on the body to ward off the evil, it is surmised. 

Among the Agamas advocating Shaiva culture 
seven have been mentioned. In the Vedagamas, 


the ordination of Shivalingas and inducting life 


(Prana) into them and the ways of wearing them 
on the body and worshipping them have been 
described. The belief among the followers of the 
Indian culture is that Nigama (Vedas) and Agama 


are the manifest and non-manifest voice of one | 


and the same God-supreme. 


Varieties of Faith in Shaivism 


Sukshmagama (7-4-18) states that there are 
seven types of Veerashaivism, namely: 


Anadishaiva, Adishaiva, Mahashaiva, Anushaiva, ~ 


Avantarashaiva, Anyashaiva and Veerashaiva. In 
Parameshwara Tantra, the following seven have 
been stated: Veerashaiva, Anadishaiva, Adi- 


shaiva, Mahashaiva, Anushaiva, Yogashaiva and — 


Jnanashaiva.3 


Here Veerashaivism has not only been given the : 


first place, it has also been stated that 
Veerashaivism incorporating Yoga and Jnana- 
shaiva is superior to all others. The others have 
been said to be its branches. At the same time, it is 
Stated that there are variations viz., Ganapatya, 


Vairabhadra, Bhairava, Sharabha, Nandikesha, - 


Kaumara and Paishacha. 

In course of time, as a result of political 
upheavals, Shaiva culture deteriorated in the 
world at large but established itself in India. The 


pa « 


twelve Jyotirlingams bear testimony to the fact 
that Shaiva culture flourished all over India from 
times immemorial. 

The following Lingams have been well-known 
as Swayambhu (Self-manifest) from times im- 
memorial: Somanatha in Saurashtra, Mallikar- 
juna in Srishaila, Mahakala in Ujjaini, 
Omkareshwara in Amaleshwara, Vaidyanatha in 
Parali, Bhimashankara in Dakini, Rameshwara in 
Sethubandha, Nagesha in Darukavana, Vishwesh- 
wara in Varanasi, Tryambaka in Gautamitata, 
Kedareshwara in the Himalayas and Ghasrinesh- 
wara in Shivalaya. 

Apart from these in both North and South India 
sacred places with Panchamahabhuta Shivalingas 
exist. These are said to be the images symbolising 
the Ashtamurthy (the eight forms) of Parashiva. 

Shiva’s eight forms viz., Surya (sun), Chandra 
(moon), Yajamana (the chieftain), Prithvi (earth), 
Appu (water), Tejas (brightness), Vayu (wind) and 
Akasha (ether) have the following corresponding 
names: Ishana, Mahadeva, Pashupati, Bhima, 
Ugra, Rudra, Bhava and Shiva. While Ishana is 
Suryamurthy,. Mahadeva is Somamurthy. 
Somanatha in Kathiavar and Chandranatha in 
Bengal belong to the same principle. Pashu- 
patinatha in Nepal is Yajamana image, the 
Chidambaralinga at Chidambara is Akasha im- 
age. The Linga at Kalahasti is Vayu image. The 
one at Tiruvannamalai is Arunachaleshwara Tejo- 
linga, that in Jambukeshwara is Jalalinga and in 
Kanchi is Ekamreshwaralinga. As these Lingas 
happen to be static, these places have been Shaiva 
Kshetras (sacred places of the Shaivas). 

Likewise, from times immemorial five religious 
seats of Veerashaiva preceptors have come down 
in various parts of India. They are: the Vairagya 
seat of Ekoramacharya, in Okhi Mutt at 
Himavatkedara, the Jnana seat of Vishwaradhya 
at Varanasi, the Dharma seat of Marularadhya at 
Mahakala Ujjayini, the Surya seat of Pan- 
ditharadhya at Srishaila and the Veera seat of 
Renukacharya at Rambhapuri (Chikmagalur Dt.) 
Among the others, currently the Ujjayini seat and 
-Srishaila seat are existing respectively at Ujjini in 
Chitradurga District and Nidumamidi-Gulur in 
Kolar District. These seats have come down over 
a long period. 


Literature Propounding the 
Veerashaiva Philosophy 
Like Adi Shankara and other preceptors of his 


school who propounded their religion by writing 
commentaries on the Prasthanatrayis (viz., 
Brahma Sutra, Upanishads and Smriti-the Gita), 
Renuka and the other preceptors have based the 
Veerashaiva philosophy on the Vedas, Agamas, 
Upanishads, Brahmasutra, Shivasutra and the 
Puranas. 


Upadesham Agamoktam Kurvanti Vasudhatale 
Ta Ete Guravassarve Kailasastha Ganesharah (671) 


To a commentary on the Viragama* canon 
stated above Kashikanda Channaveera has written 
an analysis, in which the Tantra texts written by 
the Veerashaiva preceptors have been mentioned. 
Among these, Siddhanta Shikhamani (which is 
based on Renuka Tantra in the form of a discus- 
sion between Renuka and Agastya) written by 
Shivayogi Shivacharya (c.700 A.D.) is extant. 
Here we find a beautiful way of propounding the 
Ekotharashata Sthala of Veerashaivism. 

Secondly, Srikara Bhashya® written by Sripathi 
Panditharadhya (c. 1060 A.D.) is well-known. He 
has based his work on Vyasika Sutravritti by 
Agastya. This commentary on Brahma Sutras was 
written by Agastya after he was initiated into 
Shiva Siddhanta philosophy by Renuka. The 
following canon is found at the beginning of 
Srikara Bhashya: 


Agastya Munichandrena Kritam Vyasikim 
Shubham 

Sutravrittim Samalokya Kritam Bhashyam 
Shivamkaram. 


Srikara Bhashya has accepted Siddhanta 
Shikhamani as an authority. 

Coming to ‘‘Daruka Tantra’’, it is in the form 
of a conversation between Daruka and Dadhichi. 
Similarly ‘‘Ghantakarna Tantra’’ and ‘‘Gajakar- 
na Tantra’’ respectively are the conversations bet- 
ween Ghantakarna and Upamanyu and Gajakar- 
na and Devala. But these works are not extant. 

In Acharya Nandikeshwara’s (c. 700 B. C.) 
‘*Nandikeshwara Karikas’’, which is a commen- 
tary on Maheshwara Sutras, the advocacy of the 
36 principles of Shivadwaita is to be seen. This has 
historical importance. And the Shivadwaita 
philosophy advocated here has the principle of 
Shakti Vishishta Parashiva Brahma. 

In Pradipodyota,® which is a commentary on 
Vyakarana Mahabhashya, it is stated that Nan- 
dikeshwara, who is the foremost among the 
Pramathaganas and his disciple Panini (700 B. C.) 
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have written expositions on the sounds ‘*‘A-E-U- 
N”’ that came out from the Damaru (the drum) of 
Parashiva. These sounds are said to be 14 in 
number and each has been called a canon. The ex- 
position of Nandikeshwara is in favour of 
Brahma, whereas that of Panini is in favour of 
Shabdashastra (linguistics). The following canon 
from Nandikeshwarakarika states that Nirguna’ 
Parameshwara (A) having taken the help of 
Chitkala became both Saguna (U) and. Vyapaka 
(N). That means Parashiva created the world with 
the help of intellect (Chitshakti). 


Akaro Brahmarupah syat Nirgunaah 
Parameshwarah 
Chitkalamim Samashritya Jagadrupa 
Uneshwarah (3) 


The following Sloka from Siddhanta 
Shikhamani has endorsed the same motive: 


Akarah Shiva Akhyatah Hankarah 
Shaktiruchyate 
Shivashakti Maya Brahma Stithameka 
Mahampade. 

(Siddhanta Shikhamani Pan.20) 


Here the Shaktivishishtathwa of Parashivabrahma 
has been clearly stated. At the same time, the pro- 
pounding of the 36 principles has been done 
beautifully, in its canons. 

In the 15th Canto of Shankara Digwijaya writ- 
ten by Vidyaranya, Sri Neelakanthashivacharya 
has been referred to as the author of Shivasutra 
and Brahmasutra. Sri Neelakantashivacharya 
with his disciples met Adi Shankaracharya 
(800 A.D.) at Gokarna and carried on discussion, 
as borne out by the same work. This same Sri 
Neelakantashivacharya. has been described as a 
Jangama (itinerary mendicant) carrying Shiva- 
linga on his head, by Anandagiri in his Shankara 
Vijaya. The Brahmasutra Bhashya by Sri Neela- 
kantashivacharya is not extant. But a commentary 
called Kriyasara on this Bhashya written by 
another Neelakantashivacharya (1400 A.D.) is ex- 
tant. There are four teachings found in the course 
of this commentary. These, along with the follow- 
ing canons from the introductory part of 
Kriyasara endorse the opinion cited above: 


Neelakantashivacharya Namna 
Bhashyamacheekarat 

Visishtadwaita Siddhanta 
Pratipadanamuthamam (3) 

Mayapi Tasya Tatparyam Shrotrinam Sukha 
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Buddhaye . 
Karikarupatah Sarvam Kramenaivanibaddhyate 


(33) 
(Kriyasara (U.]I). 

In Srikara bhashya also there are quotations 
from Neelakantha Bhashya. This Neelakan- 
thashivacharya belongs to the heritage of Srishaila 
Peetha® (seat). Because he resisted Acharya 
Shankara at Gokarna, he earned the nick name 
‘‘Gokarnacharya’’. The Srishaila branch has also 
earned the name ‘‘Dhenu Karna’’. 

Virupaksha Deshikendra of Srishaila is the 
immediate disciple of Immadi Panditharadhya 
(900 A.D.), whose name appears in the inscrip- 
tions’. He is the preceptor who ordained Sripati 
Panditha (1060 A.D.). He has been described 
severally, as ‘‘Deshikendra’’, ‘‘Sharana’’ and 
‘‘Ekoramasiddha’’. Sripati Pandita has described 
his preceptor in two slokas in the beginning of his 
Bhashya. He has been so described as to apply the 
qualities as enshrined in the following sloka from 
the Yati Prakarana of Yajnyavalkya Smriti: 


Sarvabhutahitah Shantah Tridandisakamandalu 
Ekorama Parivrajya Bhiksharthi Gramamavishet 


Chandragunda Deshikendra was the disciple of 


- Ekorama Siddha (Virupaksha). Devara Dasi- 


marya of the pre-Basava period, was ordained in- 
to Shivadiksha by Chandragunda. The Kannada 
Vachanas of Devara Dasimarya who was guided 
by Sri Chandragunda at the first Anubhava Man- 
tapa’® in Srishaila have been published. Basava 
and the other Shivasharanas quite often mention 
Devara Dasimarya. 

Among the Shivasharanas who were contem- 
poraries of Devara Dasimarya, Shankara 
Dasimayya, Konduguli Keshiraja, Veera 
Shankaradeva, Shivadasimayya, Kembhavi 
Bhoganna, Turugahi Ramanna, Siriyala, Sindhu 
Ballala, Dohara Kakkayya, Dhakkeya Marayya, 


“Madara Channayya, Mallarasa and others have 


been prominent. 


The contribution of the Aradhya 
Tradition to the Veerashaiva Revolution 
of XII Century 


Basavanna inaugurated a revolution which was 
two fold: it was a revolution of ideas as well as of 
religion. But the credit of having created the 
ground in both these directions should go to the 
followers of Aradhya tradition of pre-Basava 


period. This Aradhya tradition mainly takes 
cognizance of twelve preceptors: they are the 
Siddha Traya, Acharya Traya, Aradhya Traya 
and Pandita Traya. Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha 
and Ekoramasiddha are the three Siddhas. 
Swetacharya, Lakulishacharya and Neelakan- 
thashivacharya are the three Acharyas. Ud- 
bhataradhya, Kotipallaradhya and Vemaradhya 
are the three Aradhyas. Sripati Pandita, Man- 
chana Pandita, Mallikarjuna Pandita are the three 
Panditas. Perhaps all these must be great scholars. 
The credit for establishing the Veerashaiva 
‘philosophy on the basis of Vedas, Agamas and 
Upanishads goes to these persons. The writings 
propounding the Veerashaivism is a result of the 
extra-ordinary scholarship as well as genius and 
experience of these personalities. 

Aradhya tradition calls itself as Atyashrami.!! 
Here Ashrama indicates Varna:as well. That is to 
say, Atyashrami means one who crosses the bar- 
riers of both Varna and Ashrama. That does not 
mean rejection. On the other hand it means 
holding Varnashrama exclusively. This  ex- 
clusiveness means: to whatever Varna and 
Ashrama a man may belong to, if he comes under 
the grace of a preceptor and gets initiated into 
Shivadiksha, he may become a Veerashaiva. All 
men and women are equally qualified for being in- 
ducted into Shivadiksha. ‘. 

Among those who were attracted to the 
Atyashrama tenet of Veerashaivism, the learned 
brahmins were the first. They converted to 
Veerashaivism by receiving Shivadiksha from the 
Veerashaiva preceptors. Even then, some of them 
were not completely bereft of their Brahminical 
pride. There is the example of Mallikarjuna Pan- 
ditharadhya. Though he had received Shiva- 
diksha, he said: Bhaktimeedi Olipu Brahmyam- 
buto bothu bayalenu Basavalinga. (Basvanna, I 
have fallen in love with Bhakti; even then I cannot 
set myself free from the lure of Brahminism). 
Some who received Shivadiksha also retained the 
Yajnopavita (the holy thread of a Brahmin). 
These came to be called Aradhya Brahmanas. They 
_ opine that the holy thread is needed’ for acquiring 
the right to Karma (action) and the wearing of the 
Linga for Sadhana (practice which leads to 
deliverance). This is needed for all the Brahmins. 


They invoke the following from the Gautama ~ 


Smriti in support of their view: ‘‘He is a Brahmin 
who has in him the following six attributes- 


Mantra (the invoked word) in the face, Dhyana 


(Meditation) in the heart, the Linga in the head, 
the tuft, the holy thread and the wearing of the 
Bhasma (the sacred ash’’.)!4 The Srikara Bhashya, 
has the following variation in the given text: 
‘*Shikharudrabhasmani’’ instead of ‘‘Shikhopa- 
vitabhasmani’’. That is to say Rudrakshi has been 
suggested in place of Upavita (the holy thread). 
So, the wearing of the holy thread has not been 
compulsory. 

In the Aradhya tradition, the thread ceremony 
(Upanayana) with the initiation into Gayathri is 
done by the father. The initiation and right to 
wear the Linga is granted by the preceptor. 


Sahaja and Agantuka Divisions among 
the Aradhyas 


There are two divisions among the Aradhyas, 
viz., Sahaja and Agantuka. Palkurike Somanatha 
is a Sahaja Aradhya, because, he says he belongs 
to Bhringiriti Gotra (lineage). Sripathi Panditha 
and others gave up the Rishi Gotras to which they 
belonged earlier at the time of receiving the Shiva 
Diksha. At the same time, in the place of the old, 
they took the Gotra of their preceptors. Harihara, 
Raghavanka and Kereya Padmarasa carried on 
their bodies both Linga and Yajnopavita, even 
after the revolutionary teachings of Basavanna, 
according to historical records. These persons 
were all Agantuka Aradhyas. 

Basavanna also belongs to this Agantuka 
Veerashaiva tradition. At the time of his birth the 
preceptor Jataveda (Ishanya) who came from 
Kudala Sangama gave him the Linga Diksha. 
When, at the age of eight, the holy thread 
ceremony was conducted for him, he cut off the 
thread, which for him looked like a Karmalata 
and retaining only the Linga, accompanied by his 
sister Akka Nagamma and _ brother-in-law 
Shivaswamy, came to Kudala Sangama. This 
departure from tradition, made the Aradhya 
Brahmin community irate. It expelled Basavanna 
from the community. Even then, the blessings of 
Saint Jataveda acted as a sheild to Basavanna. 

Siddanna who was a minister at Kalyana and 
Bijjala, King of Kalyana were also related to 
Basavanna. When they spotted the genius and in- 
telligence of Basavanna, Siddanna offered his 
daughter Gangambe and Bijjala offered his sister 


- Neelambe in marriage to Basavanna. Basavanna 


who joined the palace as an accountant, rose to 
the position of the premier by his sincere work. 
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Basavanna’s Reforms 


After becoming the premier, Basavanna did not 
immerse himself in politics. Along with his duties 
of a premier, he gave attention to spiritual as well 
as social reforms. Attainment in the spiritual line 
was possible only through destruction of pride, he 
thought. He opined: 


**There is none inferior to me, 

There is none superior to the Shiva Bhakta. 
This is the ordeal for me. 

He only does every thing.’ 


While the above shows his modesty, the follow- 
ing shows his appeal to God: 


‘“‘I take to agriculture, in order to worship the 

teacher; 

I take to business, in order to worship the Linga; 

I serve the others, in order to feed the itinerant 

servants of God; 

Whatever action is done by me, I know, the fruit 
of that action you give me; 

What money you bestow on me, I do not make 

use of it for any action, other than serving you; 

I pay back to you, all your wealth, Lord Kudala 

Sangama.’’ 


It is not proper for people of noble qualities, 
either to praise themselves or libel the others. His 
firm decision was ‘‘Not to praise oneself and 
blame the others’’. He warned people from taking 
to platitudes: 


**Why do you try to set the world in order? 

Try to console yourselves-your body and 

your mind! 

Lord Kudala Sangama does not appreciate those 
who shed tears for the sorrow of the neighbour’’. 


Basavanna condemned animal sacrifices in the 
name of religious sacrifices. He expressed his 
sorrow: 

“‘Oh Goat! you weep, for they are sacrificing you 
for every word and deed- 
Weep, before those, learned in the Vedas.”’ 


He became angry at the crookedness of the so 
called people belonging to higher class: 


“‘What of these Brahmins! They do not act accord- 
ing to their own words; 

They have a path for themselves and one for the 
scriptures!”’ 


Basavanna did not criticise only the Brahmins. 
He regaled at all those who were boastful and 
pretentious: 
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‘*You who are taking a holy dip in the stream, my 
brothers, my masters; 

Leave it, Oh! leave it, 

Leave the company of the others’ wives! 

Leave the lust for the wealth of the others- 
Without leaving these, what is the fun in taking 
the holy dip? 

Would not the stream have become dried up for 
such as you?”’ 


At the same time he cautioned the Veera- 
shaivas against the gulf between thought and ac- 
tion. If they did not care for such a thing, the 
Linga which they held in their hands will veritably 
have become a deadly snake. He opined that mer- 
cy was the basis for righteousness. There could be 
no righteousness bereft of mercy, he said. 

Basavanna did not establish any new religion. 
But he demonstrated with his own personal exam- 
ple, that into whatever religion a person may be 
born, right speech and action and clean mind were 
essential. 

It is not sufficient to believe in the existence of 
God. If a person believes in too many gods, then 
his devotion will be running in many directions. 
There must be sanctity in devotion. One must have 
the resolution to say that ‘‘God is one; the names 
are many. A wife with fidelity will have only one 
husband’’. 

No person it seems, has stated with the clarity of 
Basavanna the nuances that exist between Good 
and Evil. In his view to call a fellow-being, a 
brother, qualifies him to heaven; but if the same 
person calls a fellow-being derisively, then he goes 
to hell. Hailing the devotee of God carries in it 
Kailasa. 

His Vachanas reveal beauty. At the same time, 
they also show his sincerity and just attitude. His 
words had the spell of conveying to the listener’s 
heart, whatever he uttered. His nature was to 
declare that a ‘‘Sharana could be opposed to the 
whole world. He need fear none!’’ 

Basavanna has also dilated in varied ways the 
troubles caused by illusion (Maya); 


“‘While I think of one thing, it thinks of another; 
While I drag on this side, it drags on the other; 
Even as I give myself up -to Lord Kudala 
Sangama, 
It causes me sorrow and makes me emaciated” 
It has tried to spoil my frontal. 

He pleads for divine grace: 


‘*In your grace, evena pounding stick would have 
fresh leaves; 


The cow gone dry would begin to yield; 
Poison becomes changed to elixir; 
Not merely this: your grace is all yielding’’. 


Basavanna did not have the pride that he was 
born in a high family. ‘‘Without being at the 
bottom, I don’t want to be at the top; the cow will 
not yield, unless one is at the bottom’’. He ques- 
tions if it could be otherwise? He advises: Instead 
of being at the top and going to hell, it is better to 
be low and fall at the feet of the Sharanas. Bhakti 
(devotion) is the means to reach the state of 
humility. But devotion cannot be practised so 
easily. Like a saw it cuts both ways: going up and 
coming down. Only that fellow who passes in this 
test, will be received by Shiva. Shiva lifts such a 
person up, with his hands. 

Basavanna’s mind became blended with Shiva, 
through such practice. He says: 


**Like a hail stone, like the doll of wax 

How can I describe the joy of meeting with the 
body melting- 

The joy of looking overflows from my eye- 
Whom shall I tell and how can I tell, 

The joy of meeting with Lord Kudala Sangama!”’ 
**I did not see, once my eyes became filled up, 

I did not listen to, once my ears became filled up, 
I did not worship, once my hands became filled 
up, 

I did not remember, once my mind became filled 


up, 
With the great saint Lord Kudala Sangama’’. 


His teachings were not mere prescriptions for 
others. They were an outcome of his experiences. 
When he demonstrated that for a Shivabhakta, 
there was no bond of caste or colour, it was quite a 
challenge for him. 

In the King’s court there was the minister 
Madhuvarasa. He, along with Haralayya, a 
Holeya (an untouchable), received the Linga 
Diksha. Promptings of love are felt by the 
daughter of Madhuvarasa and the son of 
Haralayya. It leads to marriage by consent, from 
both the parties. 

The people of other faiths, conservatives, and 
_ selfish-motivated persons, who had drawn their 
swords against Basavanna, in their fury ill-advised 
the King at this happening. The King who was 
susceptible was also approached by the tale car- 
riers. They informed: ‘‘Basavanna, in the name of 
feeding the Lord’s servants (Dasoha) had been 
conspiring to occupy the throne of Kalyana, by 
raising an army secretly.’’ The King who was 


given to the complex feelings of fear, anger and 
pity, subjects Madhuvarsa, Haralayya and their 
children to torture, after getting their eyes pluck- 
ed. This results in a revolt effected by the 
Sharanas, bringing about the destruction of 
Kalyana. 

This is what Basavanna got for his revolu- 
tion. 

Anubhava Mantapa is a rare phenomenon. 
Under the influence of Basavanna’s personality, 
people from different walks of life, from all over 
India, assembled there. The chief among them 
were: Allama Prabhu, Channabasaveshwara, Sid- 
darameshwara, Madivala Machideva, Akka 
Mahadevi, Gangambike, Neelambike, Ajaganna, 
Muktayakka, Revannasidda, Ghanalingi, 
Rudramuni, Marulasidda Mallikarjuna Pan- 
ditharadhya, Molige Marayya, Nuliya Chan- 
dayya, Hadapada Appanna, Maralu Shankara- 
deva, Soddala Bacharasa, Kinnari Bommayya, 
Ghattanalayya, Adayya, Bahurupi Chowdayya, 
Vachana Bhandari Shantarasa, Shivanagamayya, 
Ambigara Chowdayya, Vaidya Sanganna, Ok- 
kaliga Muddayya, Kurubara Gollala, Telugesha 
Masanayya, Havinahala Kallayya, Urilingadeva, 
Urilingapeddi, Nijalinga Chikkayya, Varadani 
Guddave, Dasarayya, Dohara Kakkayya, Medara 
Kethayya and the others. 

Only a certain portion of their Vachana com- 
positions has been published. There is a lot that re- 
mains to be done. The Vachanas have reached the 
height of scriptures. As we have, in the 
Upanishads, the Brahmanubhava experienced by 
the saints who dwelt in leaf-huts, so also the 
Shivasharana period in Karnataka, brings us the 
happy memories of the Upanishadic days, with the 
Shivanubhava experience, which they expressed in 
their vachanas. 

The culture of the Shivasharanas as well as the 
Vachanas, could rightly be viewed as a bridge of 
righteousness between the age of Basavanna and 
the epoch of Mahatma Gandhi. Vachanas are a 
treasure of good luck of the Kannadigas. It 
belongs to the whole world as well. The humanity 
as a whole, has the responsibility of making this 
treasure, its own. Neither Veerashaivaism nor 
Karnataka can lay claim to Shivasharana religion; 
it is a Universal religion. 


Translation: VENUGOPAL SORABA 
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. Nirmalya Ratnakara: M. Babu Bechu Simha. 

. Bharatiya Samskriti-Dr. S. Srikantha Shastri, Mysore University Publication (p.49) 

3.Shaivam Saptavidham Punyam Veerashaivadi Bhedatah 
Veerashaiva Tathanadishaiva Madipadam Tatah. 
Anushaivam Mahashaivam Yogashaivantu Shashtakam 
Saptamam Jnanashaivakhyam Tatra Sarvothamothamam 
Veerashaivamitishani Tadanganitharani tu 
Ganapatyam Vairabhadram Bhyravam Sharabhabhidham 
Nandikesham cha Kaumaram Paishachamiti Saptatha. Parameshwara- 1-22-25 

4. This has been quoted from an unpublished manuscript. (Dr. Ja. Cha. Ni.) There is commentary on Viragama, by Yaganti 
Kashikanda Channaveera. 

5. Srikara Bhashya Vols I & II (Mysore Oriental Research Institute 1977-79.) 

6.(A 1. Pa. 1 Aal. p. 90) 

7. Here the word Nirguna is used to mean ‘‘without despicable qualities.’’ 

8. Srishaila Peeta Darshana (p.132) 

9. His name is found in a stone inscription at Panam (Karnool Dt.) 

10. Devara Dasimarya Prashasti: Article by Dr. F. G. Halakatti. (p. 400) 

11. Brahmachari Grihasthova Vanaprastho Yatisthuva Yastu Linganga Samyuktah Savathyashrami Bhavet. (Shivagama) 

12. Mukhe Mantro Hridi Dhyanam Mastake Lingadharanam, Shikhopavita Bhasmani Iti Brahmo Lakshanam. 

-Gautama Smriti (Srikarabhashya Intro. p. 118) 
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— 


Dr. Yejasuddin Firoze 


Since ancient times the Arabs were visiting 
South India by sea for the purpose of trade. The 
centre of these merchants was Malabar or the pre- 
sent-day Kerala. 

In the year 670 A.D. Prophet Mohammed was 
born in Arabia. Forty years later God chose him 
as the last Paigambar and inspired him with the 
Holy Koran. Since then the Islam religion began 
to spread throughout the world. The Arab mer- 
chants became the followers of this religion. 

The inhabitants of Malabar could easily 
distinguish between the Arabs who came to South 
India earlier and the Muslim Arabs. The decent 
behaviour and just conduct of the latter attracted 
their attention in no time. The monotheism of 
Islam, its principle of equality and the honesty of 
the Muslim Arabs gradually influenced the 
Malabar people and many of them became the 
followers of this religion in due course. In those 
days Karnataka had close contacts with Kerala. 
Hence the influence of Islam reached Karnataka 
too. 


Advent 


History tells us that Hagrath Dada Hayath 
Meer Khalander of Baba Buden Giri brought 
Islam to Karnataka about the year 720 A. D. 
One group of the followers of Prophet Moham- 
med was called ‘Asahabe - Suffa’, i.e. Companions 
_ of the Holy Square. There was a stone square at 
Mecca, where these holy people were accustomed 
to sit, after the common prayers, contemplating 
God. These people led a holy life staying away 
from the attractions of the world. They spent most 
of their time in meditation and prayer. 

Prophet Mohammed was sending his followers 
to various parts of the world on peace missions. He 


Islam in Karnataka 


sent to India his beloved disciple Hazrath Shaik 
Abdul Azeez Mekki, who was a member of the 
‘Asahabe-Suffa’ group. The prophet prayed to 
Allah (God) for his welfare and blessed him say- 
ing, ‘‘Hayath-ul-Bahr’’, i.e. ‘‘May your span of 
life be as vast as the sea’. He gave him the title of 
‘Khalander’, which means ‘Spiritual Emperor’, 
and sent him with the message of peace. 

Hazrath Shaik Abdul Azeez Mekki came to the 
South Indian coast by sea. Thence he proceeded 
on foot to Baba Buden Giri which is in the 
Chikmagalur District of Karnataka. He started to 
live there in a cave, where thousands of devotees 
came to see him. Many holy people from various 
parts of India came to him to pay their homage. 
Hazrath Shaik Fareed Ganjshakar, Hazrath 
Shihabuddeen Roomi, Hazrath Syed Khizar 
Roomi, Hazrath Nahettar Vali, Hazrath 
Makhdoom, Jane Jahan Gashth, Shah Latheef 
Barri, Hazrath Syed Meeran Mehamood, Hazrath 
Shaik Khizar Paidoz, Hazrath Baba Tajuddeen 
and many other saints visited Dada Hayath 
Khalander, stayed with him, heard his teachings 
and returned to their own places. All of them have 
now become famous ‘Ouliyas’. In this respect the 
cave at Baba Buden Giri was a centre of spirituali- 
ty during that period. 


Significance 


The main reason for the popularity and spread 
of Islam in Karnataka is its simple thesis and the 
life of sacrifice of the saint who brought it and his 
dedicated service to the welfare of humanity. This, 
in fact, is true Islam. 

The meaning of the word Islam is worship of 
the Creator and only Lord of the universe and 
peaceful co-existence. ‘Eeman’ or faith in the 


Eternal and Omnipotent God and living according 
to the way shown by Him in the Holy Koran. The 
Koran tells us how a man should live during the 
various stages and spheres of his life. The Koran 


is the divine inspiration on Prophet Mohammed. 


‘Namaaz’ (prayer), ‘Roza’ (fasting), ‘Zakaat’ 
(alms-giving) and ‘Haz’ (pilgrimage to Mecca once 
in the lifetime if finance permits it), ‘Akhirath’ 
(belief in life after death), etc. are the main prin- 
ciples of Islam. Following these principles and 
believing in Allah, the one Creator of the universe, 
are the duties of a Muslim. The simplicity of these 
principles is the main reason for the spread of 
Islam in Karnataka. 


The Growth of Urdu 


The ‘Dakkam’ language is the main root of Urdu, 
an Indian language, which is a mine of powerful 
literature. This language was born and spread in 
Karnataka. There are many poetical writings in 
this language. We can see the influence of Islam in 
this literature. 

In Gulbarga District of Karnataka there is a 
‘Dargah’ of ‘Hazrath Khwaza Bande Nawaz 
Gesudaras’. This saint spent his life for the 
welfare of human beings. Even today we can see 
people of all religions visiting his Dargah. Bande 
Nawaz was born in Delhi in 1321 A.D. Before the 
revolt of Taimur he came and dwelt in Gulbarga. 
Out of the many books that he wrote, only 36 have 
been found. The most famous among these are 
‘Asmarul Asrar’, ‘Adabul Mureedain’, ‘Burhanul 
Ashikhain’ and ‘Hazayarul Khuds’. All these 
books have been influenced by Islam. They con- 
tain discussions on life and religion in the world, 
relationship between God and man and such other 
items. Hazrath Bande Nawaz died in 1421 A. D. 

Next comes ‘Hazrath Meeranji Shamshul 
Shah’. He was born in the city of Mecca in 
Arabia. At the age of twentysix he came to India 
and became a disciple of the famous saint, 
‘Hazrath Kamaluddeen Bayabani’ of Bijapur. 
Among Meeranji’s writings ‘Khushnama’, 
‘Khushnagz’, ‘Shahatatuth-Tahakheekh’, ‘Mogze- 
Morgloob’ are most popular. ‘Khushnama’ is 
poetry in question—answer form. The disciple asks 
the master about the various principles of Islam 
and the master replies to her. ‘Khushnagz’ con- 
tains descriptions of God and soul, universe and 
life, etc. Meeranji went to his eternal abode in 
1496 A. D. . 
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Syed Shah Ashraf Bayabani was a contem- 
porary of Meeranji. Among the creations of Shah 
Ashraf ‘Lagimul Mukhtada’, ‘Vahed Bari’ and 
‘Nau Sarhar’ are most important. The place of 
religion in man’s life is described in ‘Lagimul 
Mukhtada’. He died in 1528. 

‘Burhanuddeen Janam’ was the son of Meeranji. 
He was born in Bijapur. Among the books which 
he wrote ‘Irshadnama’, ‘Vaseeyathul Hadi’, 
‘Basharathuzzarar’, ‘Sukh-Suhela’ and ‘Mun- 
fathul Eemani’ are the chief ones.These books 
contain the principles of Islam and through it 
the knowledge of truth and untruth, soul and 
senses, heaven and hell. Janam died in 1582. 

‘Ameenuddeen Ali Ala’ was a famous writer 
after the period of Janam. His masterpiece is the 
prose work entitled ‘Kaleemathul-Hakhayakh’. 
He has described in detail the various principles of 
Islam in that volume. His other main works are 
‘Kalamathul-Asrar’, ‘Vazudia’ and ‘Ramoozooz 
Salisheen’. He died in 1675. 

The next important poet is ‘Mulla Vazahi’ who 
lived around the year 1659. His book ‘Tazul 
Hakhayakh’ is a description of Islamic principles. 

‘Meeran Hashimi’ who lived around the year 
1697, wrote a noteworthy book entitled ‘Meraz 
Nama’, which describes the holy pilgrimage of 
Prophet Mohammed (Sallam). 

‘Makhdoom Shah Husseini’ lived around 1722. 
His creation ‘Thilavathulvazood’ is an excellent 
book on prayer and purification of the soul. 

The holy writers who lived after 1800 A. D., are 
‘Arif Shah Khadri’ of Sira in Tumkur District, 
‘Shah Sadaraddeen of Nelamangala in Bangalore 
District, Hazrath Ahmed Khan Sheerani of Kolar, 
Abdul Raheem Darghahi and Abdul Hai Vayeez 
of Mysore. The works of these writers too were 
greatly influenced by the principles of Islam. We 
can see the influence of Islam also in the literature 
of the noted Kannada writer Shishunala Shariff 
Saheb. 


Architecture 


During the days of the Bahamani Kingdom in 
Karnataka the architecture of the mosques and 
domes built in Gulbarga and Bidar had the in- 
fluence of Isalm. These are fine examples of ar- 
tistic grandeur. The Jumma Masjid, the 16-pillar- 
mosque of Bidar, Rangeen and Takkash Mahal, 
the twelve domes of Ashthur in Bidar District, the 
Universtiy constructed by Mohammed Gavan are 


the standing monuments of the Islamic glory of 
the past. 

The ‘Gol-Gumbaz’ built during the reign of 
Adil Shahi Kingdom is one of the greatest artistic 
constructions of the world. The ‘Ibrahim-Roza’ 
and the ‘Gagan Mahal’ built in 1561 A.D., ‘Sath 
Manzil’ and ‘Mehatar Mahal’ built during the rule 
of Ibrahim II, the mosque at Lakshmeshwar con- 
structed at Ali’s time, the ‘Asar Mahal’ in 
Kumatagi village of Bijapur District are the ar- 
tistic structures influenced by Islam. Islamic in- 
fluence can be seen in the mosques built by Hyder 
Ali and Tippu Sultan at Srirangapatna. 


Centres of Learning and Culture 


The spread of Islam in Karnataka began during 
the time of Hazrath Dada Hayath Meer Khalan- 
der. Since then upto the seventeenth century this 
work was done only by the saints. In fact, they did 
not spread Islam only for the sake of spreading it. 
They just lived devout lives. They served the peo- 
ple in thought, word and deed. They were the 
beacon lights of virtuous life. 

Hazrath Khwaza Bande Nawaz Gesudaras of 
_ Gulbarga, Hazrath Dada Hayath Meer Khalander 
of Baba Buden Giri, Hazrath Syed Madani 


Rahamathulla Alaihi of Ullal in Mangalore, 
Hazrath Thavakkal Mastan of Bangalore, 
Hazrath Momin Bhasha Khadri of Kesar Madu in 
Tumkur District, the saints who were laid to rest 
at Amma Jan, Bhava Jan, Hazrath Khakhi Shah 
Moula of Murugh Mohalla in Kolar District did 
praiseworthy work during their life-time. Their 
dedicated service to humanity is not to be forgot- 
ten. Even today people of all religions visit their 
tombs. In fact, these tombs are like great centres. 

The study of the doctrine of Islam, Hadees and 
Koran is undertaken in some of the Muslim cen- 
tres. The Arabic College at Ullal in Mangalore, 
the Shabirul Irshad College at Kadagodanahalli 
in Bangalore are the main centres of learning in 
Karnataka. 

Until recently books on Islam could be found 
only in Urdu. But now there are such books even 
in Kannada. In 1976 the writer of this article, in 
collaboration with another writer, translated the 
complete Holy Koran into Kannada. Recently it 
has seen the second edition. 

In Karnataka Muslims are a minority community. 


Translation: SYLVESTER D’SOUZA 
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Christianity in Karnataka 


N. D’Souza 


There is reason to regard Christianity as one of 
the oldest religions of India. After the death of 
Christ Saint Thomas, one of the twelve disciples 
of Christ, came to Malabar coastal region in 52 A.D. 
and propagated Christianity. The seven Churches 
built by Thomas are identified even today by the 
historians. It is supposed that Thomas passed 
away in 72 A. D. in Mylapore of Madras. The 
Syrian Christians of Kerala claim that they were 
the first Indians to be initiated by Thomas into 
Christianity. 

It is not surprising that Thomas, the disciple of 
Christ, and his missionaries came here since 
foreign travellers used to visit the interior parts of 
the Indian coastal areas by sea route as early as Sth 
Century B. C. Although the Christian missionary 
activities increased after the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese in Goa, there are evidences to say that 
Christians lived here centuries before the Por- 
tuguese advent. 

It is said that the kings mentioned in the life of 
Saint Thomas belonged to the Kannada land. It is 
significant that it was Bukkaraya who gifted lands 
to the tomb of Thomas in Mylapore. 

Travellers have written that Christianity was 
propagated in the Konkan area in the 2nd and 4th 
centuries. The visit of a wealthy Christian mer- 
chant of Syria to Malabar accompanied by 400 
persons in 345 A. D., the accounts of the Chur- 
ches given by an Egyptian traveller after touring 
Konkan regions during 520-525 A. D. and the 
occasional references to Christians here by later 
travellers testify that Christianity was well 
established even in olden days in Malabar and 
Konkan Karnataka. It is also said that even in the 
first century A. D., the Bible written in Hebrew 
was in use in Kalyanapura of Canara District. 

In 1324 A. D. five Dominican priésts undertook 


the propagation of Christianity in the Kannada 
land. It is said that there were about 10,000 Chris- 
tians here at that time. There were Christians as 
well as Jews and Muslims in the days of Vijaya- 
nagara Kings. Hayavadana Rao has expressed the 
view that there was even a Christian Diwan under 
the Vijayanagara Kings in 1445 A. D. and that he 
might have belonged to a Hindu family converted 
to Christianity. 


Advent of Christian Sects 


Though Jesus Christ established one religion, 
strangely it split into several sects in the course of 
time. As a result of internal differences of opinion 
and extreme practices Christianity gave rise to dif- 
ferent sects. The Catholics (who were predomi- 
nant) formed one section and the others who op- 
posed the customs of Roman Supremacy and 
came out were Protestants. 

At present there are 6% lakhs of Christians in 
Karnataka. The majority consisting of about 5” 
lakhs are Catholics and the rest are Protestants. 
Though the Protestants have rallied together 
under the name of the Church of South India, 
they were different at the time they came to Kar- 
nataka and thrived here. Belonging to Basel Mis- 
sion, Wesley Mission, Marthoma, Syrin, 
Episcopal Methodist and Pentecost were the 
various names under which they served in the 
fields of education, medicine and other spheres 
and contributed to the welfare of Karnataka. 

The activities of the Catholics and Protestant 
Missions gained momentum in Karnataka after 
the Portuguese and the British came to India. In 
1489 A.D. Vasco Da Gama arrived on St. Mary 
Island of Karnataka. In 1510 Goa was conquered 
by the Portuguese. The Portuguese accelerated their 


proselytising work. As they had maintained con- 
tact with the rulers of Vijayanagar, Ikkeri and other 
places, the Portuguese priests started coming 
to Karnataka also with the purpose of propagation 
of Christianity and converting people. 

In 1560 A.D., the Portuguese of Goa began to 
punish the converted Christians by instituting in- 
quisition. The purpose of this cruel inquisition 
was to prevent the converted Christians from 
believing at heart in their old Gods, following the 
old customs, practices and pretending outwardly 
to be Christians. Since the trial by the Inquisition 
was inhuman and terrible, the Christians who 
were unwilling to give up their old practices fled 
from Goa and sought shelter in Karnataka. The 
people who came thus spread themselves along the 
coast i.e. upto Gangolli, Kundapur, Basrur, 
Mulki, Mangalore and Bantwal. The rulers of 
Vijayanagar, Ikkeri and Sonde provided shelter to 
the Christians who came in this way and gave 
lands to them who came to be known as Konkani 
Catholics. 

Besides under the patronage of the kings of 
Ikkeri and Sonde the Franciscans and Jesuit 
priests not only carried on propaganda of Chris- 
tianity but also established Churches and centres 
of religious propaganda to spread their religion. 
Their activities spread from Ullala, Mangalore, 
Basrur and Karwar to Khanapura. 

Christian missionary activities were in evidence 
in the Mysore State of those days. The consent of 
the Mysore rulers for their activities made possible 
the consolidation of Christianity in the Mysore 
State. 

A big attack was made on the Christians in 
Mysore State during the time of Tippu Sultan. 
About 30,000 Christians of Canara District and 
Bidanur were arrested and taken to Srirangapatna 
under the suspicion that the Christians might help 
the British. Among them who suffered various 
tortures in prison a few thousands returned to 
Virajpet, Kannur and Mangalore after their 
release and began to settle down. 

St. Francis Xavier of Goa began his religious 
‘propaganda in such a marvellous manner that its 
impact was felt even in Karnataka and many peo- 
ple belonging to other religions got themselves 
converted to Christianity. Owing to all these 
reasons, the Catholics established themselves in a 
large number in Karnataka. 

It must be said that it is only after 1800 A. D. 
that the Protestants came to Karnataka and 


Catholics had progressed as a result of the Por- 
tuguese and British support. All the Catholics of 
Karnataka had by then accepted the supremacy of 
the Pope of Rome. But the Protestants here did 
not get this kind of political support. 

It is said that in 1810 A.D., the First Protestant 
Mission, the London Mission, settled in Bellary 
and started its missionary activities in Karnataka. 
About the same time the Danish Lutheran Mission 
started its work in Mysore. 

The London Mission established in Belgaum in 
1870, started its work around Belgaum. At the 
same time the London Mission commenced its ac- 
tivities in Bangalore. The Wesley Mission com- 
menced its work in Mysore in 1820 and Basel Mis- 
sion engaged itself in missionary work in 1834 
A. D. in Mangalore. The same Mission became 
popular in Dharwar, Betageri, Guledagudda and © 
Bijapur after 1837. 

The Wesley Mission settled in Gubbi, Kunigal, 
Tumkur, Shimoga and Hassan, the Basel Mission 
in Hubli, Betageri and Guledagudda and the 
Syrian Christians in Mangalore, Belthangadi, 
Udupi, Bramhavar of South Canara District and 
carried on their service activities. We cannot af- 
ford to forget Marthoma Syrians who were 
engaged in service in Honnavar and Kumta. 


Uniqueness and Grandeur 


The Catholics who believe in Jesus Christ as the 
saviour also believe in Joseph, the father of Jesus 
and Mary the Mother, and worship them. They 
build Churches in the name of Saints and celebrate 
their Birthday festivals in a grand manner. 
St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s Church of Bangalore, 
St. Philomena’s Church of Mysore, Milagres and 
Rusario of Mangalore, Salvadore of Honnavar, 
the Mother of Health of Harihar, St. Anthony of 
Dornahalli - these can be mentioned as very old 
and established Churches in Karnataka. The 
festivals of Birthdays of saints are celebrated in 
these Churches as big fairs and people come to the 
festivals from far off places. It is customary for 
people to take a holy vow and offer to God or- 
naments, cradles, child images, ears, noses and 
hands and legs made of silver and gold in fulfil- 
ment of their vows. People who are suffering from 
bodily ailments take vows to make holy offerings 
if they are relieved or cured from sufferings. Wax 
offerings are also made instead of silver ones. 

In addition to observing the festivals of saints 
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the Catholics celebrate Christmas on a grand 
scale. Every house is decorated with stars in col- 
oured paper. Some build a small stable as a sym- 
bol of Jesus’ Birth place and keep decorated im- 
ages of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. The Christmas 
Tree is also kept in some houses. Exchanging let- 
ters of greetings and good wishes, mutual sharing 
of Christmas presents, saying good wishes to 
relatives and friends and attending mid-night 
prayers in Church are special features of the 
Christmas celebrations. 

The New Year’s Day too is a day of grand 
festival. All Christians go to Church on this Day 
_and offer prayers to God and invoke His Blessings 
for prosperity in the New Year. 

40 days preceding Good Friday are observed as 
a period of strict penance in commemoration of 
- the Crucifixing of Jesus. These 40 days are spent 
in fasting and prayer. Prayers are offered daily by 
going to Church, and marriage and every kind of 
entertainment are forbidden. Every Friday Chris- 
tians engage themselves at Church in special 
repetition called the ‘‘Way of the Cross’’ in which 
they recall to their minds all the sufferings which 
Jesus underwent as he climbed the Calvary moun- 
tain carrying the Cross and they feel intensely sad. 
Easter Sunday is celebrated with rejoicing as the 
Day of Resurrection, on which Jesus rose up from 
the grave. 

The festival of Mother Mary which falls in 
September is another important festival for 
Catholics. This is also called the ‘Harvest Festival’ 
when the newly harvested paddy crop and sugar- 
cane are taken out in a procession to the Church in 
town. The priest sanctifies them by the holy chan- 
ting and distributes them to the people, who carry 
home the paddy, put it in a specially prepared 
payasam and taste it. The use of meat is forbidden 
in Catholic homes on that day. A special feature 
of this festival is that seven types of vegetables 
curry are prepared. Thanks are offered to God for 
blessing them with new crops. In this way they 
adore the Mother on the Birthday of the Divine 
Mother. 

Catholics observe a few other festivals of saints 
also like those of St. Assissi and St. Sebastian. The 
Konkani Christians prepare leaf-puddings on 
St. Assissi festival as a speciality. It is believed that 
on the day of the celebration of the feast of elders 
the souls of the elders visit their homes. 

Confession of sins is a sacred rite among Chris- 
tians. After feeling contrition for the sins commit- 
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ted by them, they receive absolution from the 


priest and receive the holy Bread and Wine as a 
symbol of Blood and Flesh of Jesus. The people at 


home celebrate with joy the rite of receiving the 
divine prasadam for the first time. The child while — 


receiving the sacred offering is dressed in white 


cloth and taken to the Church. After the priest of- — 


fers the sacred offering to the child for the first 


time the elders bless the child. Confirmation is — 


also one of the important sacraments. It is believ- 
ed that the child becomes qualified to practise and 
propagate Christianity after undergoing the con- 
firmation sacrament. 

Marriage takes place with the consent of the 
priest and elders. The priest announces the wed- 
ding three Sundays prior to the day fixed for it. 
The people may inform the priest if they have any 
objections to the wedding. After this formality is 
over the bride and bridegroom have to learn the 
prayer chantings from the priest. The priest acts as 
the master of ceremony and performs the mar- 
riage at the prayer time in the Church. The bride 
and bridegroom exchange rings there itself. The 
marriage ceremony takes place only after the bride 
and bridegroom express their consent so as to be 
heard by the witnesses. All the subsequent 


ceremonies are conducted at home. The bride — 


wearing the wedding sari (saree), the tying of the 
sacred tali on the bride’s neck, seating the couple 
on the decorated dais, offering presents, singing 
songs, entrusting the bride to the groom, welcom- 
ing the bride to her new home-all these are 
largely in accordance with Hindu customs follow. 
Christians bury their dead. At the approach of 
death the priest is sent for and the dying person is 
administered the sacrament of anointing. The pur- 
pose of this rite is that the dying person is forgiven 
all his sins and enabled to reach God. Another 
custom the Christians scrupulously follow is that 
they follow the dead body upto the cemetery and 
pay their last homage by putting a handful of 
earth on the grave. Visiting the sick and going to 
the funeral rites are also a Christian custom. 
Going to the Church on Sunday is yet another 
custom. All Christians hear the prayers offered by 
the priest with devotional fervour and reverence. 
During the worship the priest in imitation of the 
crucifixion of Jesus distributes the sacred offering 
as token of the Blood and Flesh of Jesus to the 
people. Prayers are offered at home also in the 
morning, afternoon and evening. The ringing of 
Church bells announces the time of prayer. 


Protestants do not believe in saints or the father 
and mother of Jesus. As according to Protestant 
belief there be no saint at Church, they celebrate, 
instead of the feasts of saints, the anniversaries of 
the Church by arranging congregational dinner, 
prayers and drama, dance and such entertainment 
in the evening. 

Christmas, New Year’s Day, Good Friday and 
Easter are the feasts celebrated by Protestants. 
They celebrate in February the event of offering 
Jesus to God as the festival of dedication. The 
harvest festival also is an important one for Pro- 
testants. Fresh vegetables grown in the house 
gardens are offered to the Church. The proceeds 
of the auction of these vegetables will go to the 
Church funds. 

They celebrate the Indian Independence Day 
and Republic Day with special chanting of the Holy 
name and prayer. The Protestants do not worship 
idols. There will be very few idols and pictures 
(images) and even if they are there, they do not 
prostrate to them. 

Instead of approaching the priests for confess- 
ing their sins, they repent at heart and receive the 
sacred ‘Prasad’. The wedding takes place among 
Protestants, as in the case of Catholics, at Church. 
The other programmes are held at home in the 
midst of music and dance. 

As Konkani Catholics constitute the majority in 
South Kanara, North Kanara, Shimoga and 
Chickmagalur Konkani happens to be the 
language of Church service. Even the devotional 
songs in praise of God are sung in Konkani. Kan- 
nada gets the foremost place in Bellary, Dharwar, 
Chitradurga, Belgaum, Davangere, Mandya, 
Mysore and Bangalore. Christians in these places 
render Kannada hymns melodiously. In some 
_ places, the service is conducted even in English, 
Malayalam, Telugu and Tamil. 

The Protestants have given prominence to the 
conduct of prayers in Kannada from the beginn- 
ing. As far back as 1845, the Christian hymns 
which are translated into Kannada from German 
and English have become very popular. In addi- 
‘tion to these hymns, most of which are set to 
English tunes, there are also a few songs which are 
sung in Carnatic musical style. 


Places of Pilgrimage 


There are six places of pilgrimage in Karnataka 
sacred to the Catholics and administration of 
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these pilgrim centres is vested in six Bishops. The 
Bishops in Bangalore, Mysore, Belgaum, Bellary, 
Chickmagalur and Mangalore are responsible for 
the activities in their places and they visit these 
centres frequently and help local priests in 
building new Churches, expanding the existing 
Churches and providing facilities like housing for 
the poor Christians and thereby earn the esteem 
and respect of the Christians of these pilgrim cen- 
tres. There are three Bishops among Protestants 
who divide Karnataka into dioceses and look after 
the spiritual welfare of the people. , 

The Priests, Bishops and Missionaries happened 
to be foreigners in the beginning. It was customary 
for the French, Portuguese, English and Germans — 
to devote themselves to the service of Christ here. 
But now, it is difficult to find foreigners among 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants. The local 
persons who are acquainted with the people of the 
area are now becoming Priests and Bishops. 

There is a rule among Roman Catholics that 
their Priests should not marry. The Catholic Priest 
has to devote all his time to the service of Jesus by 
renouncing his family, parents and relations. But 
this rule does not apply to the Protestants whose 
priests are allowed to marry and look after their 
wives and children and at the same time carry on 
their religious activities. The Christians look upon 
the priests with great respect and attach great 
value to their words. The priest always comes to 
their help in solving their personal problems and 
internal matters. The priest often finds a solution 
for many family problems. He shoulders a great 
responsibility in guiding the Christians and train- 
ing them in devotion, education and day to day 
conduct. 

Christians cherish great respect for their 
Bishops also and are very eager to listen to the ser- 
vice conducted by them as also to their sermons 
and to kiss the sacred ring worn by them. They 
welcome the Bishops to their dioceses with great 
veneration. 

There are a few institutions in Karnataka which 
are exclusively meant for training young men and 
women for missionary work as well as service and 
guidance of the Christians. Believing in Christ as 
their Redeemer, these young men and women 
come out of the training as priests and nuns, 
dedicated to the mission of service. 

Saint Rayappa’s Guru-Vidyamandir of 
Bangalore, St. Anthony Friary, Christ-Jyothi Col- 
lege, Dharmaram College, Redentarista Church, 
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Monastery of Kengeri, St. Joseph’s College and 
Seminary of Mangalore may be mentioned here as 
examples. There is a similar institution in Belgaum 
also. There are in Mysore and Chickmagalur 
Junior Monasteries. Students are provided with 
preliminary language training for first three years 
in these monasteries and sent for further studies to 
seminaries in Bangalore where they qualify for 
priesthood after studying philosophy, theology 
and other subjects. We can notice two different 
categories of persons - religious heads and 
clergymen. Religious teachers observe poverty, 
celibacy and obedience as three sacred vows and 
engage themselves in imparting education, 
spreading religion and doing medical and social ser- 
vice. By giving up meat and avoiding much talk, 
they lead a life of strict discipline. The clergymen 
stay in the Churches and serve God and the peo- 
ple. They enjoy greater measure of freedom as re- 
quired by their work. In addition to these 
clergymen, the Fransciscan Brothers’ Society of 
Mangalore give training to Brothers with a spirit 
of service. The services rendered by these are con- 
siderable. 

There are also centres which train nuns in 
Bangalore, Mysore, Mangalore and Belgaum of 
Karnataka. Giving up parents and all worldly 
pleasures, the young lady chooses to become a nun 
for the service of the people. The Ursula group, 
the sisters of Bethany, the sisters of Cakis of 
Mangalore, the educational centre and the 
hospital run by Charles’ sisters in Bhadravathi and 
Good Shepherds of Bangalore are worthy of men- 
tion in this connection. Protestant Theological 
College of Mangalore and the United Theological 
College of Protestants, Bangalore, have rendered 
considerable service in training Protestant 
teachers. 


Literature-Art-—Service 


The Christian Missionaries learnt Kannada in 
order to propagate Christianity in this land. They 
brought out books relating to grammar, Kannada 
Dictionary and Prosody. The historians of Kan- 
nada literature have not exaggerated when they 
said the renaissance of modern Kannada is due to 
the work of the Christian missionaries. 

William Cary published the Kannada Grammar 
in 1817. Earlier in 1809 William Cary and John 
Hando in 1812 translated the Bible into Kannada. 
These scholars published condensed editions of an- 
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cient Kannada poetic classics. These missionaries 
and western scholars collected, edited and publish- 
ed the great ancient classics of Kannada. Jaimini 

Bharatha (1886), Dasaparva (1851), Basava_ 
Purana (1850), Chenna Basava Purana (1851) and 
other classical works are the contributions made 
by Christian scholars. The services rendered by 
scholars like John Hands, William Reeve, Giegler, 

B.L. Rice, E.P. Rice are unforgettable. Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Kittel devoted his entire life to the service of 

Kannada language. 

The services of Basel Mission Press, Kodiyalbail 
Printing Press and the Wesly Press in adapting 
Kannada language to printing and publishing 
books and newspapers are significant. 

Though the Christian missionaries today stand 
a little aloof from services to Kannada language 
and literature they continue to bring out books 
and journals required for propagation of Chris- 
tianity; they are publishing new translations of the 
Bible. This is being done by the Bible Society of 
Bangalore. Religious journals are being published 
by Catholic Centres such as ‘Doota’ from Mysore, 
‘Karnataka Tare’ from Bangalore and ‘Nava- 
jyothi’ from Chickmagalur. Konkani papers like 
‘Rakno’, ‘Sevaka’ and others are brought out 
from Mangalore. Christians are in recent days 
coming forward to take up Kannada work. 

A few beautiful Churches have sprung up as a 
result of the influence of Christianity. Mention 
may be made of the Peace Church built by the 
Basel Mission in Mangalore in 1834, the Rozario 
Church (A.D. 1521) built a few centuries earlier by 
the Mangalore Catholics in Bolar, the Church in 
the Bangalore Fort area (1830), St. Marks Church 
(1808), St. Mary’s Church (1882), St. Joseph’s 
Church (1895), Hudson Memorial Church (1904) 
as well as the old Churches built in Honnavara, 
Attavara, Udupi, Hubli, Dharwar and Mysore. A 
feature of these Churches is that they are built in 
an architectural design different from the Indian 
tradition of architecture. While the triangular 
shaped spires rising sky-high attract from outside, 
the high arches, thick pillars, coloured glass win- 
dows, the altar, the special dais meant for the 
priest’s sermons, the pictures of God and the im- 
ages of Gods and Saints enhance the beauty inside 
the Churches. Paintings (pictures) depicting the 
life of Jesus adorn the walls of St. Aloysius 
Church in Mangalore. In the Hudson Memorial 
Church at Bangalore, the glass window showing 
the scene of the Resurrection is kept at the back of 


the platform (dais). The life size idol of Philomena 
is kept in a sleeping posture in the underground 
cellar of St. Philomena’s Church (now called 
St. Joseph’s Church) of Mysore. The style, inter- 
nal decoration and artistry are confined to the 
Churches. Another special feature is that Kar- 
nataka has a few Churches built in the Gothic style 
which is popular in the Western Countries. 

One can see a cave built of stone and an idol 
kept in it in front of Catholic Churches. Even the 
cave in which the idol of the divine Mother who 
was seen at Lourdes or Fathima is a special model 
of Christian architecture. 


Education 


The services rendered by Christian missionaries 
in the field of education are significant. The Basel 
Mission made its advent in the field of education 
by opening a school in 1836 in Mangalore of 
South Kanara district. The Carmel sect also 
started a school in 1860. St. Aloysius College was 
founded in 1879 in Mangalore with a vieW to pro- 
viding higher education. St. Joseph’s College 
which was started in 1882 in Bangalore is 
celebrating its centenary this year. 

The London Mission opened an English school 
in Bellary in 1846 which grew into Wardlow Col- 
lege. The opening of London Mission School in 
Belgaum area helped in spreading literacy. 

The credit of starting, for the first time, a Kan- 
nada school for girls in Bangalore in 1840 also 
goes to the Westerners. It is worthy of mention 
that Rev. Campbell started residential school in 
Bangalore for Kannada speaking people. The 
Wesley Mission established in 1835 a school in 
Mysore. Basel Mission built up educational in- 
stitutions from primary to secondary schools in 
important centres of North Karnataka. 

Starting thus as small institutions these Chris- 
tian education institutions have today spread out 
to numerous places in every town and city through- 
out Karnataka. 

As the convents and colleges are ordinarily 
‘situated near the Churches, many people are 
under the impression that they are managed by the 
same institution. But, this is a wrong view. 
The Christian colleges and convents are managed 
by an independent organisation. There will not 
be much of an administrative connection bet- 
ween local churches and these educational insti- 
tutions. 


Medical Field 


One of the most important teachings of Christ is 
that we should become worthy of God’s love by 
serving the sick. That is why the Christian mis- 
sionaries have chosen the medical field as a special 
field of activity. 

The Homeopathic Hospital started in Kan- 
danadi by the Jesuit priest Fr. Muller who came to 
Mangalore in 1878 has today grown into a very big 
institution. The Homeopathic medicines which are 
known as ‘Father Muller’s Specifics’ are prepared 
here and sent to various parts of India as well as to 
Sri Lanka, Burma and other countries. This 
hospital has all important departments which are 
fitted with upto-date facilities. The department of 
Psychiatry of this Hospital is one of the most 
renowned in the country. This institution is runn- 
ing the ‘Nurses training school’, the Diagnostic 
laboratory and Blood Bank. 

The Christian hospital of Udupi run by Pro- 
testants is one of the well known hospitals. St. 
Martha’s Hospital of Bangalore is also a modern 
hospital equipped with all facilities and surgical 
instruments. This is run by Good Shepherd Nuns 
who are dedicated to service. The Holdsworth 
Memorial Hospital of Mysore run by Wesley Mis- 
sion also deserves mention. One of the features is 
the provision in these hospitals of facilities for free 
or concessional treatment of the poor patients. 

The establishment of St. John’s Medical Col- 
lege and hospital of Bangalore by the Christian 
Missionaries is their most recent achievement. In 
addition to these they are also serving Christ by 
starting Orphanages and Old Age Homes. Men- 
tion should be made here of the homes for the 
lepers located in Hindalgi near Belgaum. 

Christian Missionaries have also pioneered and 
established a record in the field of printing. They 
have established reputation in South Kanara 
District in the tile industry. The hand spun khadi 
made by the Basel Mission of Managlore was be- 
ing used to stitch uniforms of the Police and 
Soldiers. The missionaries are also running many 
enterprises in Jeppu and Belthangadi of South 
Kanara districts and in Bangalore. 

The Christians are a minority compared with 
the followers of other religions in Karnataka. But 
the service that they are rendering in the fields of 
education and medicine in Karnataka is con- 
siderable. It is significant to note that these educa- 
tional and healing activities are made possible by 
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the priests and nuns who are working in a spirit of 
dedication and shouldering the entire responsibili- 
ty in these spheres of service. It may not be wrong 
to say that the starting of other organisations like 
those of the Christian missionaries in the fields of 
education and medicine is due to the influence of 
Christianity. Whenever people suffer due to earth- 
quake, floods, famine or any other natural 
calamity, the organisations which come forward 
to serve the victims of these natural calamities owe 
their inspiration to Christian missionaries. 

As a result of the inspiring influence of Christ 
many beautiful poems and other literary works 
have been written and have enriched Kannada 
literature. 


The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was translated into 
Kannada long ago. ‘Invitation of Christ’ also has 
been rendered into Kannada. Manjeshwar Govind 
Pai has written a saga like ‘Golgotha’. Poets 
like Kuvempu, Bendre, Narasimhaswamy, 
Shivarudrappa, Kanavi, Nissar have written about 
Jesus’ supreme sacrifice and martyrdom. Works 
on the life of Christ have also appeared in Kan- 
nada. A ‘Yakshagana Bayalata’ based on the full 
life of Jesus has become very popular in the 
districts of South Kanara as well as Shimoga and 
Chickmagalur. 


Translation: H. G. SURYANARAYANA RAO 
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Freedom 


Dr. Gorur Ramaswamy Iyengar 


The aspiration for freedom has been a perennial 
theme in the history of Karnataka and there has 
always been a keen struggle by the people of Kar- 
nataka for its preservation and defence. Tippu’s 
death did not make it any easier for the British to 
annex his territories, as they fondly hoped. After 
Tippu’s death, one of the officers in Tippu’s 
army, Dhondoji Vyagh (from Vyaghra, meaning 
tiger), resisted the British and carved a kingdom 
for himself. He was, no doubt, encouraged by the 
French in these efforts. He was able to establish 
his sovereignty in South Kannada, Dharwad and 
Harapanahalli. In 1800, Dhondoji slew Dando- 
panth Gokhale, the commander of the Peshwas, 
in the battle of Londa. According to one source 
Dhondoji possessed an army of fifty thousand 
infantry-men and ninety thousand cavalry. Even- 
tually he died in action in the battle against Aur- 
thur Wellesley at Konagal. In the history of Kar- 
nataka, the first freedom fighter to rebel against 
the British and resist their dominance was Veerap- 
pa in Koppal in Nizam’s territory. He seized suc- 
cessfully the Koppal fort, annexed the surround- 
ing areas and then began to rule the whole terri- 
tory. The British army, led by a Major surrounded 
and attacked Koppal fort. Veerappa died in the 
ensuing battle. The following year, Shivalingayya 
Deshmukh, a feudal chieftain in Nizam’s ter- 
ritory, defied and fought British rule. This strug- 
gle was appropriately designated as the Deshmukh 
rebellion. Thirumal Rao Deshmukh and Megashyam 
joined forces with Sardar Shivalingayya. To put 
down the rebellion, the Nizam appealed for 
British assistance. In response to it, in 1821, 
Lt. Southerland marched against the rebels with a 
huge army, waged a prolonged war and took them 
prisoners. 

About this time, Diwakar Dikshit, a feudal 
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Struggle in Karnataka 


chief, established a parallel government in Sindgi 
in Bijapur District, with the help of Raoji Balaji 
Deshpande and Setteppa Tukkalli. The Nizam 
made frantic appeals for British help, and the 
British army came on the scene to put down 
Diwakar Dikshit. Kittur Chennamma’s passion 
for freedom and patriotism thrill and inspire peo- 
ple even today! Chennamma shines as a bright star 
among the intrepid and immortal women of India. 
She opposed and resisted British efforts to in- 
tervene in the internal administration of Kittur. 
She stood up like a lioness to war against the 
British. She became a perpetual fountain of in- 
spiration for all freedom fighters of the time. 
Thackeray, the British commander marched on 
Kittur with a huge army, hoping to humble its 
ruler. 

In the fierce battle, Thackeray was killed and 
many British officers and their families became 
prisoners of Kittur Kingdom. Soon after this, the 
commander of the British forces in the South mar- 
ched against Kittur with a massive army and over- 
powered the heroic but hopelessly outnumbered 
Kittur army. The British kept Chennamma a 
prisoner in nearby Bailhongal, and annexed Kittur 
to their Bombay administration. Chennamma 
must have found loss of freedom intolerable, and 
she died within five years of her defeat. The 
British Empire over which the sun was never sup- 
posed to set, has crumbled to dust, but the fame of 
Kittur Chennamma has remained indestructible 
and eternal! 

Even after her death, the spark of freedom 
struggle that Chennamma had lighted, continued 
to blaze. In 1829, Sangolli Rayanna, a soldier in 
Chennamma’s army, assembled an army of his 
Own in order to wrest Kittur from the British and 
restore it to Chennamma’s adopted son. He was 


assisted in this by the Chief of Surapur. However, 
Rayanna was betrayed by his own men and hand- 
ed over to the British. He was hanged to death by 
the British. Another lover of Kittur’s freedom, 
Chief Gurusidappa, rose in rebellion against the 
British to place Chennamma’s adopted son, 
Shivalingappa, on Kittur’s throne. At this time 
(1830), another chief, Shankaranna, also rose in 
revolt against the British, but in vain. In 1836, yet 
another team of freedom fighters, Nagappa, Gaja- 
pati, Savai Setti and Rudrappa Kottagi, manag- 
ed to put together another army, and even tried to 
get the help of the Portuguese in Goa in this at- 
tempt. Their efforts did not succeed. However, 
the patriotic feelings and anti-British sentiments 
were so powerful among the people that the sup- 
porters of Kittur caught Lingana Gouda of 
Kodanpur, who had assisted the British in the cap- 
ture of Sangolli Rayanna and killed him. They 
followed this up with efforts to gather together 
another force against the British. This army, too, 
was unable to stand up to the British armed 
forces. The fact that such efforts to organise 
armies to fight the British took place so frequently 
and successively underscores both the great at- 
tachment people had to the ideal of free Kittur and 
their tremendous hatred for the British. 

It was also about the same time that the brave 
peasants of South and North Kannada areas stag- 
ed an uprise against the British, In Coorg, after 
the British dethroned its ruler, Chikkaveera Raja, 
two rebel leaders, Parananda and Kalyana, 
assembled a great army during 1835-37, and 
fought the British. They succeeded in setting up 
parallel governments in Sullia, Puttur, Bantwala, 
Mangalore and Kasargod, and they also managed 
to raid the treasuries in Bellare, Bantwala and 
Kasargod. The British Collector and other British 
residents fled from Mangalore and took refuge in 
Honnavar. Aparanada Swami was captured by the 
British. Such reversals did not deter the brave 
freedom-lovers of Karnataka. They carried on the 
freedom struggle, whatever the odds against them. 
Soon another leader emerged to lead them. The 
new leader was Putta Basappa, who was ably sup- 
ported by Bangadi Rajakumar, Guddemani Ap- 
payya and others. They were able to paralyse and 
bring to virtual stand-still the British ad- 
ministrative system. The British soon managed to 
capture and hang Putta Basappa, Bangadi Ra- 
jakumar and Guddemani Appayya. In 1841, the 
Chief of Surapur collected a huge army against the 
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British to go to the aid of Narasappa Petkar of 
Satara. In 1852, another army was built up and 
mobilised against the British in Bidar under the 
leadership of Lingappa. The British defeated this 
army also. 

While the British might have legally ruled the 
people of India, there was no day when the 
popular love for national freedom did not erupt 
against the alien administration. The so-called 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, which was strictly our first 
War of Independence, occurred quite far away 
from Karnataka. Yet, Karnataka made its dutiful 
contribution to this great upsurge. During this 
period, the great Mundarigi Bhimanna fought the 
British, with the support of the rulers of Surapur 
and Nargund, the Hunters of Halagali and the 
Desais of Dharwad. Some letters written by the 
North Indian leader, Peshwe Nanaji, to Mun- 
darigi Bhimanna, were seized. Under the overall 
leadership of Babaji Nimbalkar and under the 
direct command of Jadagiya and Balya, the 
500-strong force of Halagali Hunters refused to 
surrender their guns to the British. In the fight 
against the British, Nimbalkar died a hero’s death, 
and some 290 hunters were taken prisoners by the 
British. Nineteen of these were hanged to death, 
and among them were the leaders, Jadagiya and 
Balya. Among the most prominent fighters 
against the British in Karnataka was the Chief of 
Surapur, Venkatappa Naik. He had established 
lines of communication with Nanasaheb in the 
North. In 1858, Surapur was surrounded and at- 
tacked by the British Captain, Windham. The 
British commander was killed by a bullet fired 
from the fort. The traitors within the Surapur fort 
eventually helped the British to capture the fort. 
Venkatappa Naik was arrested and detained in a 
jail in Hyderabad. The British promised him that 
they would restore to him his territory if he sup- 
ported them. His sense of self-esteem and his love 
for freedom could not brook any such com- 
promise, and the great freedom fighter of Kar- 
nataka took his own life in the prison. The heroic 
tale of the Babasaheb of Nargund is a repetition of 
this sequence. He was ordered to surrender his 
arms and ammunition, including the cannons. In 
reply, his army killed the British Commander 
Manson. The British marched on Nargund and 
hanged the Babasaheb in 1857. Mundarigi 
Bhimanna was another freedom fighter to struggle 
against the British in Karnataka. Mundarigi 
Bhima Rao (also popularly known as Bhimanna) 


had a background of British education, and he 
had been in the service of the British army. Yet, 
his great passion for freedom turned him hostile to 
the British and their political dominance. He raid- 
ed the government treasury at Gadag. When the 
British could not get him and in stead his wives 
were taken prisoners, Bhima Rao is reported to 
have declared scoffingly, ‘‘Bhima Rao is not the 
one to live by the sarees of his wives!’’, and then 
returned to the battle against the British. The 
British encircled his fort. In the ensuing fight 
Bhima Rao and the Desai of Hemmige, Kenchana 
Gouda, lost their lives. The British cannons took a 
toll of some 77 lives. A popular ballad on Bhima 
Rao runs: 


Raising aloft the blood-soaked sword, 

Bhima Rao exhorted his men around to battle, 
and with them he battled fiercely- 

heads flew all round incessantly, 

red blood flowed without stop. 

Alas! Just one bullet flew 

to end the immortal lives of Hammige Desai 
and Bhima Rao, 

as they lay slain instantaneously! 


Thus, the people of Karnataka played a promi- 
nent part in the earlier violent phase of our strug- 
gle for freedom against British imperialism. 

In the Gandhian phase of our freedom struggle, 
started in 1919 until the ‘‘Quit India’’ move- 
ment, Karnataka participated with distinction in 
every stage of the struggle. The people of Kar- 
nataka were truly inspired by love of freedom and 
the ability to make any sacrifice in its cause. This 
was in keeping with the pattern of Karnataka’s il- 
lustrious history, characterised by the rise of 
great empires and Kingdoms. But in the past, Kar- 
nataka’s achievement had been in the field of arm- 
ed warfare, but during the last phase of the strug- 
gle against British imperialism they proved 
themselves no less distinguished in the Gandhian 
non-violent struggle. The founder of the Congress 
movement, A.O. Hume, visited Belgaum as early 
as 1893 to propagate the ideals of the movement. 
Political Conferences were held in Belgaum and 
Dharwad in 1895 and 1903. Sir Dinshaw Watcha 
presided over the 1895 Conference, and Pheroz- 
shah Mehta was the president of the 1903 Con- 
ference. During the agitation against Bengal parti- 
tion, many Kannadigas took an active part under 
the leadership of Govind Rao Yalgi and Dr. Joshi, 
and picketed toddy and liquor shops in Belgaum, 
Dharwad, Alnavar, Gadag, Bagalkot and Kittur 


and other places. They suffered imprisonment in 
consequence. In this period, the freedom struggle 
in Karnataka was heavily influenced by the per- 
sonality and the ideas of Lokamanya Tilak. His 
papers, Kesari and Maratha, were very popular in 
Karnataka. Ganagadhar Rao Deshpande, Anna- 
charya Hosakeri, Srinivasa Rao Kaujalgi, Govind 
Rao Yelgi and Alur Venkat Rao attended the Surat 
session of the Congress as supporters of Tilak. 
Tilak was a frequent visitor to Karnataka and 
among the places he visited in 1906 were Belgaum, 
Bellary and Gurla Hosur. It is worth recalling here 
that even then Tilak had categorically stated that 
Belgaum belonged to Karnataka. In 1916 Tilak 
toured Karnataka in connection with the Home 
Rule League and helped in the starting of its bran- 
ches in Belgaum, Sankeshwar, Sirsi, Siddapur, 
Bellary and Hubli. The 16th Bombay Provincial 


-Political Conference was held in 1916 in Belgaum 


and the 18th in Bijapur. Gandhiji attended both. 
The first Karnataka Political Conference was held 
in 1920 in Dharwad, presided over by V. P. 
Madhava Rao Mangalore. It was in 1920 that the 
Congress organization accepted the principle of 
linguistic provinces and gave Karnataka a separate 
provincial unit of its own. Ganagadhar Rao 
Deshpande became the first president of the Kar- 
nataka Provincial Congress Committee. Though 
the erstwhile area of Mysore was under the rule of 
the Maharaja, the people participated en- 
thusiastically in the Congress-led freedom struggle 
and its programmes. The princely state of Mysore 
was politically progressive, and was first in India 
to have installed a People’s Representative body 
and a system of local self-government. Within the 
Congress organization, Mysore was accorded a 
position and Settlur became the first president of the 
state unit. However, at this time, it was not the 
Congress policy to involve the princely states direct- 
ly in the freedom struggle. Only the constructive 
programme part of Congress was expected to be 
regularly carried on in the state. 

The Congress movement for national freedom 
spread like a forest-fire throughout the land, 
engulfing the countryside as well. Not a person 
and not a town opted out of the nation-wide 
freedom struggle. During the Non-co-operation 
Movement in 1921, Gandhiji visited Bangalore. It 
was also the period of the Khilafat agitation. The 
Ali brothers, Muhammud and Shaukat, also 
visited the city. The cry of Hindu-Muslim unity 
and solidarity shook the British Indian ad- 
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ministration at its foundations. Mysore state par- 
ticipated actively in the Non-co-operation by hav- 
ing schools and colleges closed. Distinguished 
Kannadigas at the Bar-Dattopant Majali, Krishna 
Rao Kariguppe, Narayana Rao Joshi, Srinivasa 
Rao Kaujalgi, Diwan Saheb Janvekar, Jaya Rao 
Deshpande, Ranga Rao Tilgul, Hanumanta Rao 
Kaujalgi, Anant Rao Jalihal, Venkatesh Kulkarni, 
Karnad Sadashiva Rao, K. R. Karant, Alur 
Venkat Rao and others-boycotted the British 
courts. Everywhere in Karnataka, volunteers 
picketed liquor shops and shops selling foreign 
cloth. The Police opened fire against the Non- 
co-operators. The movement spread everywhere, 
and many innocent lives were sacrificed in the pro- 
cess. Many activists were arrested, the most pro- 
minent of them being Diwakar, Hukkerikar, 
Mudavedkar, Mohare, Chowda Naik, Thim- 
mappa Naik and Gangadhar Rao Deshpande. In 
Bellary, Tekur Narayana Shastri, Kallur Subba 
Rao, and Langli Bhimasen Rao were arrested. In 
South Kannada, D.K. Bharadwaj was arrested. 
When the Prince of Wales arrived in India on 17 
November 1921, he was greeted with a nation- 
wide hartal. There was police firing in the 
Bangalore Cantonment area, in which many 
Khilafat agitators were killed and even more were 
arrested. In response to the call of the Non-co- 
Operation movement, many freedom fighters 
boycotted government schools, and opened a str- 
ing of nationalist educational institutions. In- 
numerable Non-co-operating students joined 
these institutions. Gorur Ramaswamy lyangar 
from Mysore State and Ramachandra Vadavi left 
school to continue their education in Gandhiji’s 
Ashram and the Gujarat Vidyapeeth. They were 
among the many who pursued such a path. At the 
height of the movement, the delegates from Kar- 
nataka played a prominent role in the Nagpur ses- 
sion of the Congress. There were more than eight 
hundred delegates from Karnataka at this session. 
This show of numerical strength was part of the 
region’s effort to demonstrate the need for in- 
tegrating the fragmented Kannada region into a 
single provincial unit within the organizational 
framework of the Congress. The tactic succeeded, 
and the Nagpur session accepted the formation of 
a separate provincial unit for the people of Kar- 
nataka. This was an important event since the 
Kannadigas regarded the unification of Kannada- 
speaking areas, to be as significant as the fight for 
national freedom. 
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In 1923, following soon on the heels of the 
Nagpur success, the freedom fighters of Kar- 
nataka took part in another important strug- 
gle-the Flag Satyagraha. In Mysore, the Ruler 
had officially declared the hoisting of the National 
Flag as sedition. The state Congress decided to 
defy the ban, and a one-day Satyagraha was pro- 
claimed. Volunteers from other provinces arrived 
to support the struggle, and in large numbers mar- 
ched with flags in streets in which such act was 
prohibited. Everyday the police arrested 
Satyagrahis and sent them to jails. The agitation 
was carried on for some four months and 
thousands were arrested. The struggle ended with 
the Government withdrawing the ban. Prominent 
among the Satyagrahis was V. S. Narayana Rao, a 
Congress leader from Bangalore. A new impetus 
was given to the freedom struggle in Karnataka by 
the 1924 session of the Congress held in Belgaum 
under the presidentship of Gandhiji. As a result of 
its active and prominent participation in all the 
non-violent struggles against British imperialism, 
Karnataka earned the well-deserved popular title 
of being a Gandhi Province! 

The Salt Satyagraha of 1930 was also carried 
out in Karnataka with great success. On the very 
day Gandhiji collected the prohibited salt in Dan- 
di, on the coast of Karnataka in Ankola, the © 
Satyagrahis gathered salt in the presence of 
thousands of supportive spectators. The illicitly 
obtained salt was sold openly in the market under 
the nose of the police and at a price well above the 
market price! Among the arrested during the 
freedom struggle in Karnataka, were the great 
woman-leader Umabai Kundapur and Nadkarni 
Vidyananda. The Government responded with 
reprisal, and places where salt was stored were 
seized by the police. Yet the fact remained that the 
people had successfully, even if symbolically, 
defied the ban on salt-gathering. It was around: 
this time that Dr. N. S. Hardikar created his 
celebrated Nationalist Volunteer Corps, the 
Rashtreeya Seva Dal. It came to be soon adopted 
on an all-India basis, and, in fact, became a struc- 
tural component of the freedom struggle. It was 
employed to preserve peace and discipline during 
the Congress meetings involving lakhs of people. 
Another breakthrough in the Gandhian movement 
was the increasing public and political role of 
women. It goes to the credit of Gandhiji that 
politically backward Indian women were pushed 
towards the centre of our national political stage. 


This was in line with the traditions established by 
Buddha. Gandhiji’s stress on Satyagraha, non- 
violence, devotion to duty and service, and 
discipline, had special appeal to women, who 
could easily become able Satyagrahis. The 
womenfolk of Karnataka were especially drawn 
towards the Gandhian struggle for freedom, and 
they had the blessings of the Mahatma. 

During the Salt Satyagraha and the No-Tax 
Campaign Karnataka became the scene of a 
powerful agitation. Karnad Sadashiva Rao, 
Diwakar, Narayana Rao Joshi, Srinivasa Rao 
Kaujalgi and Hukkerikar were some of the leaders 
who took a prominent part in these struggles. In 
some thirty locations, the Satyagrahis collected 
salt in defiance of law. Shrimati Mahadevi Tai, 
Kallamma, Kaveramma, Gangavva, Nagesha 
Hegde and others joined the movement. The 
agitation picked up in intensity in Mangalore 
district. 

When the Government of India involved India 
in the Second World War without the consent of 
the people, individual Satyagraha was offered 
against participation in the war,’under Gandhiji’s 
leadership. Those offering such Satyagraha were 
expected to be ideal Satyagrahis, adhering strictly 
to the principles of non-violence, anti-untouch- 
ability, prohibition and castlessness. At the start 
of the struggle, Gandhiji himself hand-picked the 
candidates for individual Satyagraha. He chose 
Vinobha Bhave as the first Satyagrahi and 
Jawarharlal Nehru as the second! These two were 
sentenced to rigorous four-year imprisonment. 
Thousands were arrested in different provinces in 
this campaign. In Karnataka two thousand men 
and women were arrested for offering the in- 
dividual Satyagraha. Had not the Quit India 
Movement started, the individual Satyagraha 
campaign would have probably dragged on till the 
end of the Second World War! 

The breakdown of the participation of Kar- 
nataka was: 800 Satyagrahis in Belgaum district, 
450 in North Kannada district, 200 in Dharwad 
district, 160 in South Kannada district, 160 in 
Bijapur district, and 40 in Coorg. They all went to 
_ jail. Among those arrested and sentenced in Coorg 
were Belliappa, Karumbiah, R. Krishnayya and 
Poonacha. The leading newspaper in Coorg was 
proscribed by the government. Inspired by 
Venkatakrishnayya and Bashyam, many took part 
in the Salt Satyagraha in Old Mysore. Arkalgud 
Venkataramiah, T. Sadashivam and others took 


part in the Vedaranyam Satyagraha in neighbour- 
ing Tamil Nadu. 

As a result of the imprisonment of the leaders 
during the Salt Satyagraha movement, the 
Satyagraha agitation in general lost its momen- 
tum. Yet under the leadership of Sirdar Veerana 
Gowda Patil, a Bardoli-style No-Tax campaign 
was conducted with outstanding success in 
Siddapur, Sirsi and Hirekerur. During the 
Satyagraha movement of 1930-31, more than two 
thousand Satyagrahis suffered imprisonment. The 
No-Tax campaign of Ankola, Sirsi and Siddapur 
can be rightly called the crowning glory of the 
Satyagraha movement in the history of Kar- 
nataka, deserving to be inscribed in letters of gold! 
During the Salt Satyagraha, the people became ex- 
perienced and versed in the art of breaking the law 
in a disciplined, non-violent manner. This enabled 
them to organise and conduct the No-Tax cam- 
paign successfully. The Satyagrahis in different 
taluks were joined forces by Old Mysore leaders 
Sirdar K. A. Venkataramiah (husband and wife), 
M. N. Jois (husband and wife) and Partha- 
narayana Pandit, among others. They kept the 
government in a state of perpetual fear and anxie- 
ty! The government adopted a policy of reprisal, 
arrest and ban. Nowhere else in India, excepting in 
Bardoli, occurred such an intense No-Tax cam- 
paign as in Ankola, Siddapur and the other taluks. 
However, the Bardoli campaign had the unique 
advantage of being led by an all-India leader of 
Vallabh Bhai Patel’s stature and calibre. In Kar- 
nataka it was organised and led by ordinary local 
people! But their sacrifice and their dedication to 
non-violence were exemplary. The government 
confiscated and auctioned in public the land, live- 
stock, othér movable property and even the 
marital ornament of women’s necklaces! But the 
most magnificent part of the story was that 
nobody came forward to buy these items in the 
auctions! In all, it has been estimated that some 
two thousand families lost their entire resources. 
The non-violent character of the popular move- 
ment contrasted starkly with the crude, op- 
pressive, violent and vindictive behaviour of the 
government. The governmental onslaught on non- 
violent agitators was recorded vividly in a report 
prepared by a reputed lawyer and nationalist leader 
of Bangalore, Sampige Venkatapatiah., It created 
a furore in the British Parliament, when it was 
discussed by that august body! Throughout the 
country, including Karnataka, people organised 
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public meetings against government orders to 
supress their liberties. To deal with this single 
movement, the Viceroy had to promulgate as 
many as nine prohibitory Ordinances! Even 
women Satyagrahis were not spared the blows of 
police batons. The heroic tale of No-Tax cam- 
paign in Karnataka is a dramatic demonstration of 
the fact that, however unlettered or poverty- 
stricken people might be, they possessed the power 
to shake the foundations of a mighty Empire! 
Though Mysore then was a pricely state, it was 
not politically backward like other Indian states. 
It had developed a high degree of political con- 
sciousness. Its leaders maintained constant and ac- 
tive communication with the Congress leaders out- 
side. Besides the constructive programmes of the 
Congress, the leaders of Mysore also engaged in 
direct political activity. The all-India Congress 
organization had laid down the policy that the In- 
dian states should organise their own independent 
Congress committees and struggle for responsible 


government for their states. It was felt that this ° 


course would enhance the strength of the popular 
movements in the states. Chengalraya Reddy and 
A. Venkatappa discarded the Praja Party and 
established the Mysore Congress in 1937. Its first 
session was held in Shivapur and at that time hun- 
dreds were arrested in connection with the na- 
tional flag agitation. The cry of responsible 
government reverberated everywhere in the state. 
Popular erithusiasm was tremendous. The second 
session was held in Viduraswatha. During this ses- 
sion, police opened fire, killing many freedom 
fighters. In the forest Satyagraha of the same 
year, thousands courted arrest. Hundreds of 
Satyagrahis were also arrested in Hyderabad State 
and Coorg at this time. The government of the 
Maharaja responded to the struggle by appointing 
an administrative reforms committee under the 
chairmanship of K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. The 
state Congress rejected its recommendations. 
There was also significant participation by the 
working class in the freedom struggle in the state. 
Both the workers of the Binny mill and the 
Bhadravati industrial units demonstrated against 
the government. Their agitation lasted for twen- 
tyfive days. During this period, the government 
cancelled the licence of Dasappa to practise law. 

In Hyderabad, the Kannada leaders who active- 
ly participated in all the phases of the freedom 
struggle were Ramacharya, Ramanand Theerth, 
Melkote Krishnacharya, Janardhana Desai and 
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others. In the smaller states like Jamakhandi and 
Mudhol also, freedom struggle occurred. But 
everywhere the struggle remained peaceful and 
non-violent, by and large. Barring very rare excep- 
tions, violence was perpetrated wholly by the 
government and its police. 

The Quit India Movement took an intensive 
form in Karnataka. It reached the peak in 
Belgaum, Dharwad, Bangalore and Mysore cities. 
Members of the Mysore Congress unit, from 
Tagadur Ramachandra Rao onwards, were put 
behind the bars. The whole of Karnataka vibrated 
with countless public meetings in support of the 
agitation. There were arrests in Hyderabad, North 
Kannada, Mangalore and Coorg, often accom- 
panied by baton-charge and police firing. The 
prisons literally overflowed! Schools, travellers’ 
bungalows and even chowltries had to be hurriedly 
converted into temporary prisons to cope with the 
flood of arrests! The Karnataka Provincial Con- 
gress set up an action committee under the chair- 
manship of its president, Ambli Channabasappa. 
Among the arrested were Talekere Subrahmanya, 
Dasappa, Veeranna Gowda K. Hanumanthiah, 
Chengalraya Reddy, Nijalingappa, Sahukar 
Channiah, M. V. Rama Rao and Tagadur. Those 
who refused to pay taxes at the market were 
rounded up, detained for a night and let out the 
following morning! In all, the total number ar- 
rested at this time in Karnataka ran to more than 
eight thousand, excluding those arrested only for a 
day. It was during this agitation that the famous 
Isoor episode in Shimoga District occurred, in 
which officers were killed and five persons alleged 
to have killed them were hanged. Countless ac- 


- tivities went underground to keep the agitation 


alive. 

The movement was marked by considerable 
violence-rails being dislocated, telephone wires 
cut, railway stations burnt, post offices burnt, 
village offices burnt, and treasuries looted. The 
Government countered this with a far greater 
violence. The railway communication between 
Guntakal and Bangalore was disrupted for two 
weeks. The government imposed punitive fines on 
the people. The genuinely Gandhian freedom 
fighter, Mylar Mahadevappa and his associates 
died victims of police firing. To contain the agita- 
tion, the government was forced to import 
military reinforcement from Europe! As the news 
of the death of Mahadev Desai in prison reached, 
the Quit India agitation turned more violent. On 


the day of his death, many were the victims of 
police firing near the Mysore Bank Square in 
Bangalore. In Nippani, police firing took the toll 
of seven lives. In all, the Quit India agitation 
lasted for one full year in Karnataka. Gandhiji, 
who was in jail, was never kept informed of these 
developments. As soon as he came to know about 
the popular violence, Gandhiji called on all 
underground freedom fighters to abjure further 
violence and surrender to the government. Soon 
after Gandhiji’s call, Diwakar, Venkataramiah, 
A. G. Ramachandra Rao and others surrendered 
to the government. In Old Mysore also many 
youths who had indulged in violence during this 
agitation were arrested. Among them, most pro- 
minent were Shantaveri Gopala Gowda and L. T. 
Karle. They were sentenced for cutting telegraph 
wires. 

India became free at midnight on 15 August 
1947. But this did not bring freedom to the people 
in the Indian states where the struggle for freedom 
had to be continued. It took the form of a struggle 
against royal absolutism. The Maharaja of 
Mysore proved to be more merciless and 
repressive than the British. During the Dewanship 
of Arcot Ramaswamy Mudaliar a second struggle 
for freedom was organised in Mysore. This also 
took a non-violent form, carrying the slogans, 
**March on the Palace!’’ and ‘‘Seize the Palace!”’ 
It lasted for just six weeks, with the active par- 
ticipation of a broad cross-section of the popula- 
tion-the railwaymen, the police and the students. 
Village officers resigned en masse. There were in- 
numerable arrests everywhere, and in a few places, 
as a result of police firing, Satyagrahis, students 
and farmers were killed. Some leaders like H. S . 
Doreswami carried on propaganda for the move- 
ment outside the state. The administration came to 
a stand-still. At that time Chengalraya Reddy was 
the president of Mysore Congress. Within six 
weeks, the government acknowledged defeat and 
made a compromise with the Congress. The first 
responsible government in the state was set up 
under the chief ministership of Chengalraya 
Reddy. 


Though the country achieved freedom, Kar- 
nataka had not become unified. It had been a 
long-standing aspiration of the Kannada people to 
live in One province, as one people, under a com- 
mon administration. The Kannadigas, throughout 
the national freedom struggle, had the twin aspira- 
tions of national freedom and provincial unifica- 


‘ tion. They struggled for both. The Kannada 


Literary Conference passed regularly resolutions 
demanding unification, at its annual sessions. It 
was the dream of every Kanada literary figure. 
Karnataka was fragmented into as many as twen- 
tytwo jurisdictions! It was only on 1 November, 
1956, that a unified Karnataka State came into 
existence, with Kadidal Manjappa as its first Chief 
Minister. There is no doubt we have reached our 
two destinations of national freedom and provin- 
cial unification. Most of the political credit for 
this achievement should go to Nijalingappa, 
Hanumanthiah and Devaraj Urs. 

It is true that we have got a province of our 
own. Karnataka is one of the best states in India, a 
most precious jewel in the crown of India! It has 
plenty of natural wealth and resources. Kan- 
nadigas must become more dynamic, forward- 
looking, adventurous and energetic. It was a pro- 
vince dear to the heart of Gandhiji. Today, urban 
centres are getting all the attention to the neglect 
of the rural areas. Village industries, handicrafts, 
rural self-sufficiency, decentralisation, uplift of 
the weaker sections and eradication of chronic 
poverty, should receive first priority. Towards this 
great goal, we, the government and the people, 
should strive ceaselessly, with deep commitment. 


(Author’s Note: This account is based on my per- 
sonal experience and some material garnered from 
Dr. Suryanth Kamath’s writings. Owing to shor- 
tage of space, many freedom fighters have not 
been mentioned. I can only ask all persons af- 
fected to forgive me for such omissions. A more 
adequate account may be found in Rao 
Bahaddur’s volume on the No-Tax campaign.) 


Translation: DR. K. RAGHAVENDRA RAO 
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Unification of Karnataka 


Adya Ramacharya 


The very name Karnataka evokes a host of 
memories : its glorious history, its hoary heritage, 
its many-sided culture. One remembers voices and 
faces : Alur Venkata Rao, Kadapa Raghavendra 
Rao, Mudaveedu Krishna Rao, Shantakavi, B. M. 
Sri, T. N. Sri, Uttangi, Panje, Govind Pai, Dod- 
dameti, Visvesvarayya. Others of an _ earlier 
generation : Basappa Sastri, Kerur Vasudevachar, 
Galaganatha, Venkobachar, Turamuri, Kittel, 
Deputy Chennappa, Muddana, Kempa Narayana, 
Honnamma, Chikkadevaraya, Purnaiah, Shadak- 
shari, Kittur Chennamma, Tippu Sultan, Surapur 
Venkatappa Naik, Sangolli Rayanna. 

One remembers poets: Sarvajna, Saranas, 
Lakshmeesha, Ratnakara, Kumaravyasa; one also 
remembers Saint Vidyaranya and composers, 
Vyasaraja, Purandara, Sharnkvadeva, Pundalika 
Vithala, Nijaguna Shivayogi. Memories of men 
who created music in stone : Jakkana, Padmoja, 
Vasoja,’ Malloja; memories of places : Hampi, 
Somanathapura, Halebeedu, Lakkundi; memories 
of savants : Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhwa; 
echoes from the distant past : Basavesvara, 
Allama Prabhu, Akka Mahadevi; one tastes of 
perennial springs : Pampa, Ranna, Honna. 

Such is Karnataka. The land is holy; its history 
is heroic; its achievements in thought and deed 
rich and varied. Here the force of arms and piety 
blended harmoniously. Our ancients knew Kar- 
nataka as part and parcel of Bharat. 

History recognises that after Ashoka India 
witnessed political unity only under the British. A 
sprawling subcontinent, with differences in 
language, religion, custom, India often invited in- 
vasions from outside, some for loot, some for 
conquest. The British who came to trade remained 
as conquerors without challenge, until 1857 when 
India made an abortive bid for freedom. The 


struggle for freedom continued in the decades 
following and it derived nourishment from its an- 
cient heritage, its languages and literatures. 

Before the British, language and literature felt 
secure. Indian Kings and Chieftains didn’t in- 
terfere in matters linguistic, literary. The imposi- 
tion of English under British rule inevitably hurt 
national pride and provoked movements in 
defence of language and literature. The struggle 
for independence and the movements for linguistic 
states were historically bound together, each in- 
teracting with the other. The history of the strug- 
gle for a united Karnataka is therefore inseparable 
from the history of the struggle for national 
freedom. 

In the pursuit of power, the British had scant 
regard for language or literature. Politics followed 
expediency. The consequences were disastrous for 
culture. Linguistic areas were parcelled to create a 
pattern of incoherence. The British were 
suspicious of people speaking a common language 
coming together. The movements for creating 
linguistic states stemmed from this deliberate 
anarchy, each state a babel of tongues. When the 
struggle for independence assumed a mass 
character, the need to build new bridges was 
felt : local languages became vehicles of com- 
munication. The movement for unifying Kannada- 
speaking areas was a natural product of the ethos. 

Karnataka was at one time described variously: 
Karunadu, Karianadu, Kannadu. A well-known 
Sanskrit poet, Venkatadhwari, spoke of Karnataka 
as the land that pleased the ear. To another it 
meant the land of sweet scents, Kammitu nadu. In 
the Ramayana, Karnataka has won a place: 
Sugriva reigned here. As far back as the second 
century Kannada was known to Greeks. Between 
the second and fourth centuries Karnataka played 


an active role in spreading India’s influence 
abroad. In 1097, Nanyadeva of the Gangas found- 
ed a royal line in Nepal. It is well-known that the 
Sens of Bengal originally belonged to Karnataka. 
From the sixth to the twelfth century, the in- 
fluence of Karnataka was widely felt all over the 
country. The movement for the unification of 
areas claiming this common heritage spanned 
almost a hundred years. It is appropriate on this 
occasion to recall the story when writers from dif- 
ferent parts of the world are meeting at the world 
Kannada conference. 

The story goes back to 1857. For political expe- 
diency the British fostered small princely states. In 
Karnataka, after the end of the last Pashve, small 
Maratha principalities in northern Karnataka sur- 
vived. Marathi naturally gained primacy. It 
became necessary to wean the Kannadigas in such 
areas from the influence of Marathi which en- 
joyed official patronage. The first step was Vidya 
Vardhaka Sangha, established in Dharwar, on 20 
July 1890. The first president was a leading ad- 
vocate of the High Court in Bombay, Kaikini 
Shama Rao. Others with him were Venkatarango 
Katti, vice-president; Namdar Rao Gurusiddappa 
Gilaganji, Rao Saheb Srinivasa Rodda, Rao 
Saheb Rama Rao Desai, Shantaveerappa 
Menasinakai, Seshagiri Rao Koppikar, Gurachar 
Morab, Dhondo Narasimha Mulbagal; 
Rao Saheb Hanumanta Deshpande was honorary 
secretary. The Sangha launched a programme to 
revive interest in Kannada language and culture. 
In 1896 it started a Kannada monthly 
Vagbhushana. It was in Vagbhushana, in 1907, 
that Karnataka Kulapurohit Alur Venkata Rao 
for the first time made the momentous declaration 
that without the unification of Karnataka, Kan- 
nadigas could not hope to come into their own. In 
later years, the declaration became a war cry. 

The Kannada movement entered another phase 
with the spread of the Swadeshi Movement in 
1905. Special representation for Karnataka in the 
All India Congress Committee was sought and 
Mahatma Gandhi lent his support to the demand 
on 21 Sep. 1907. At the Nagpur session, the Indian 
National Congress approved of the twin concepts, 
a political organization in Karnataka and a move- 
ment for the unification of Karnataka. It was 
however not until 1938 that the Congress declared 
unequivocal support for linguistic states. Shortly 
before his end, on 25 Jan. 1948, Mahatma Gandhi 
said he had whole-heartedly accepted the idea of 


linguistic states, without which there was no hope 
of development for Indian languages. He made it 
clear that while Hindustani should be the lingua 
franca, Hindi should not come in the way of other 
languages. This is significant: Mahatma Gandhi 
was clear that Hindustani could never occupy the 
place of a teaching medium; the place of Hindi 
was fraternal, one among equals, underlining 
India’s multi-lingual character. 

The Kannada movement entered yet another 
phase with the establishment of the Kannadz 
Sahitya Parishat in Bangalore. The turn of events 
may be traced. M. B. Srinivasa Iyengar was 
delegated by the Government of Mysore to attend 
the annual meeting of V. V. Sangha on 11 March 
1900, when it was decided to organize a con- 
ference of Kannada writers. The Department of 
Education smelt politics in the move and the con- 
ference was called at Dharwar. That led to the set- 
ting up of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat in 
Bangalore. The first literary conference was held 
in Hassan in 1915, which formally adopted the 
resolution on the constitution of the Parishat. 
Politically, there was greater awareness outside 
Mysore State in 1905-06 and the Home Rule 
Movement in 1915 gave a fillip to Kannada. 

The princely state Sandur was the first to sup- 
port the unification of Karnataka. In 1948 the 
Congress set up the Dhar Committee. In 1951 a 
conference was held in Bangalore in support of a 
united Karnataka. In 1953 the reports of the 
Kelkar and Wanchoo committees were published. 
In 1954 the States Re-oganization Commission ex- 
tensively toured to collect data. The case for re- 
organization was buttressed by the earlier Simon 
Commission, Attlee, Sardar Patel and Kher pro- 
nouncements. In 1955 Seshadri Committee gave 
its report. Earlier, when S. Nijalingappa, who 
headed a delegation, represented the case for a 
united Karnataka, Jawaharlal Nehru made this 
declaration on 14 Sep. 1953 : I wholly approve, 
but the question is how to give a shape to the idea. 
It is important to see that there is no trouble from 
Mysore state. 

Karnataka, whose frontiers were once known to 
extend from Cauveri to Godavari, was now 
splintered, divided among a medley of small prin- 
cipalities, states and the provinces of Bombay and 
Madras and unification was no small challenge. 
Kengal Hanumanthaiah, who was then Chief 
Minister of Mysore state, threw his weight in 
favour of Karnataka in memorable words: 
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History is enlarging our frontiers: people in ad- 
joining areas are eager to join us and we 
whole-heartedly welcome them, ignoring minor 
linguistic differences. We should remember that 
we are Indians. It would be unwise not to welcome 
them. To bar them would be to belittle our own 
sense of patriotism and fraternity. 

Even after the Congress approved of the report 
of the States Re-organization Commission, there 
was opposition in some quarters in Mysore State. 
Their impression was that Mysore State was pro- 
gressive. Others favoured four separate states 
comprising Karnataka. In Hyderabad State Janar- 
dan Desai, G. S. Melkote, Chandrasekhara Patil, 
R. G. Jagirdar, Krishnachar Joshi marshalled 
forces behind a united Karnataka. A signature 
campaign reached a record of ten thousand. The 
States Re-organization Commission had met Alur 
Venkata Rao to collect valuable data. In the event, 
on 30 Sep. 1955 the Government of India con- 
sidered the report and on 16 Jan. 1956 announced 
its decision on linguistic states. The new state was 
to be called Mysore State, comprising Old Mysore 
State, Belgaum District (except Chandgarh 
Taluk), Bijapur District, Dharwar District and 
North Canara District from Bombay Province, 
Gulburga District (except Kodangal and Tandur 
Taluks), Raichur District (except Alampur and 
Gadwal Taluks), Bidar District comprising Bidar, 
Balki. Santapur, Humnabad from Hyderabad 
State, South Canara District (except Kasaragod 
Taluk and Amin Islands), Kollegal Taluk in Coim- 
batore District from Madras Province and Coorg 
State. That the new state should be called Kar- 


nataka was proposed by Kamalkumar Basu and J, 
V. K. Vallabha Rao, members of the Commission, 
The bill on re-organization of states was introduc- 
ed in the Lok Sabha on 16 July 1956 and adopted 
by it on 10 Aug. 1956 after considerable discus- 
sion. The Rajya Sabha gave its approval on 25 
Aug. 1956. The joy on the formation of a united 
Karnataka was tempered by the realization that 
some areas where Kannada is spoken were left 
out: Kasaragod, Alur, Advani, Raidurga, 
Madakasira, parts of Sholapur and parts of Jath 
State. The President gave his assent to the States 
Re-organization Act on 30 Aug. 1956. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of Karnataka 
State, Alur Venkata Rao, dear to Kannadigas as 
Kulapurohit, said: This new state belongs to the 
people who are its architects. They have achieved 
it peacefully, giving content to an old dream. We 
know past glory: the glory of the future beckons 
to us. It is upto the present generation to take up 
the challenge. Alur Venkata Rao went on: Kar- 
nataka, misnamed Mysore State, I hope, will grow 
and flourish. The magic in the name Karnataka 
defies description. Let us work hard for the many- 
sided advancement of Karnataka. Let us redeem 
ourselves by serving Mother Kannada. No one can 
erase the name Karnataka from our memory. 
Well, his prophecy came true when on 1 Novem- 
ber 1973 the state was re-named Karnataka at the 
instance of Devaraj Urs, who was then Chief 
Minister. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


Dr. R. Y. Dharwadkar 


Script is the visual representation of the 
spoken word. The different languages and 
literature in these languages of various people 
have come down through the centuries because of 
the existence of script. Without the aid of script, 
neither language nor literature could have been 
preserved. Script makes the letter visual. The 
Kannada grammarians used both the words, viz., 
the letter (AKSHARA) and its written form 
(Character-VARNA) to mean the same thing. The 
pure letter has been named letter and script; but 
those which can only be pronounced and not writ- 
ten are not letters; they are only sounds. Sounds 
such as the thunder caused by clouds, cannot be 
recorded in letters. Hence they are not letters. 
Though other things may become destroyed, the 
letter (AKSHARA) is without destruction. 

Kesiraja and others state that the letter has 
two forms: the audible and the visual. He states - 
‘*Letter is in two forms, as held out by the an- 
cient opinion: the audible or the heard and the 
written or the visual. As the mode of pronuncia- 
tion is common to all languages, the audible form 
is uniform. But, as the script varies from language 
to language, the visual form differs.’’ Another 
difference between the spoken language and the 
written language is that the former is limited in its 
scope; whereas the latter has unlimited scope. 
That is to say, when something is spoken by us, it 
will be understandable only to people around us. 
~ It will not reach others or those who are away 
from us at the time of speaking. But the visual 
language through script will be preserved for a 
long time. If some thing is written by us, it will not 
only be read by the people who are immediately 
present there at the moment, but it can also be 
read by those who may see it later. We do not 
know how Pampa talked. But his poems which are 
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visual through script, have come down to this day. 
Therefore it might be said that the written 
language has greater scope than the spoken 
language. At the same time, the written language 
is greatly helpful in making us understand the 
changes that are taking place in a language con- 
stantly. 


The Evolution of Kannada Script 
and its Development 


Then, the question arises as to when exactly the 
Kannada script took its birth? From which source 
did it derive its characters? These we have to con- 
sider at this stage. 

Scholars like Dr. Wheeler opine that the use of 
script came to India through the Phoenicians. But 
from evidences found in Indian literature itself, it 
could be said indisputably that the Indians knew 
the use of script from very ancient times. 
Astrology states that all scripts were formed by the 
creator (BRAHMA) himself:- 

‘*Brahma who became fickle-minded in the 
sixth place, then only did he create the letter and 
brought it into use, through the leaf.”’ 

In the Yajnavalkya Smrithi, it is stated that 
‘things must begin with writing.’’ According to 
Vatsyayana’s KAMA SUTRA, reading was also 
considered as one of the sixtyfour arts. In addi- 
tion, it is stated by Vatsyayana that books are 
among the things to be found in a household. 
Panini’s discipline states people of the following 
six categories as unworthy readers: ‘‘He who reads 
with a sonorous voice; he who hurries through 
reading; he who shakes his head in reading; he 
who commits mistakes in reading; he who 
understands wrongly and he who has a small 
voice’. One of these is, one who commits 


mistakes in writing. That means, the art of writing 
or the use of script was known to Indians from 
times immemorial. 

Kannada script, like the scripts of many other 
Indian languages is derived from the Brahmi script 
as found in the edicts of Ashoka. This script is 
common to the vast stretch of our country from 
Nepal in the north to Mysore in the south. This is 
written from left to right. The edicts in Brahmi 
script are to be found in Karnataka, among other 
places at Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga 
Rameshwara in Chitradurga District, as well as 
Maski and Koppada Gavimath in Raichur 
District. In the edicts found at a place called San- 
nati in Gulbarga District, the letters are decorative 
and beautiful. The Kannada script which had 
square shaped letters in the beginning gradually 
gave place to rounded characters. In order to trace 
how the Kannada script was derived from Brahmi 
script, we can take the example of Kannada ‘s (KA) 
as it is written to-day. In the edicts of Ashoka, ‘8 
character was being shown as a simple Latin cross, 

tT like this. From this the cave script “3” ,Vat- 
teshutru’s, ‘#’, Devanagari’s““*” and Kannada- 
Telugu’s‘y’ ‘= :¥’characters were derived. From 
Ashoka edicts,‘ >*(which represents the Kannada 
‘9° ,). Devanagari’s “#~ and Kannada-Telugu’s 
‘Ey’ ‘3’ ‘es’ “S’ were derived. 

Kannada script of Kalyana Chalukyas 
(1000-1200 A. D.) had comparatively rounded 
characters which almost resemble the modern Kan- 
nada characters. The characters,‘s’.°o°, ‘odd’, of 
this period are like those that are being used today. 
Most of the edicts of Hoysala Kings (1200-1300 A. 
D.) etched on the soap-stone have been artistic 
and attractive. It is during this period that we find 
the beauty of Kannada script is enhanced. Until 
this period, i.e., thirteenth century A. D., Kan- 
nada and Telugu scripts had almost been the 
same. But during the reign of Vijayanagar Kings, 
the etching of Kannada characters was not so 
beautiful. Even then, the following developments 
can be traced during the said period: (i) the form- 
ing of aspirates by a small verticular a added at 
the bottom of the letters, 33°03 °.="S saz’. 
(ii) the zero (BINDU) which was till then being 
shown on the top of the letter with a small dot, 
came to be written by the side of the letter and at 
the same time acquired the size of a normal letter. 
These developments were a definite step towards 
the modern Kannada script. 

Kannada and Telugu scripts reveal uniformity 
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from the times of the Badami Chalukyas, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Kalyani Chalukyas (400-500 
A.D.) to the times of the Vijayanagara Kings 
(1300-1400 A. D.). Only after the 1400 A. D., the 
two scripts reveal variations. Since printing was 
introduced, they have become even more pro- 
nounced. Even then, it is not difficult for a person 
well-versed in one of these scripts to follow the 
other. But there is marked difference between 
Kannada and Tamil scripts, right from the beginn- 
ing. Kannada script was prevalent in the modern 
Maharashtra and Gujarath regions during the 
times of the Badami Chalukyas. The Nagari was 
introduced into these areas only at a later date. 


Letters of the Alphabet 


How many letters are there in Kannada? Kan- 
nada grammarians who followed the reckoning of 
the alphabet according to the Sanskrit system, . 
have opined that there are 47 letters in Kannada. 
But many of the letters that are found in Sanskrit 
are not found in Kannada. At the same time, 
many letters found in Kannada are not found in 
Sanskrit. Such an opinion, expressed by Kesiraja 
and others, shows their view of comparative 
linguistics. 

According to Kesiraja, Sanskrit has the follow- 
ing letters:- 


Vowels: 14 

Classified Consonants: 25 
Non-classified Consonants: 9 
Yogavahas: 4 


aote : 52 


Among these, Kannada does not have the 
following letters: % (1), % (1), & (ln), FT (3), F 
(sh), VISARGA, & and KSHALA. Again there 
are five DESHYA VARNAS, which are not found 
in Sanskrit. They are: +3, 2; , ss¢ , the short a(s) 
and o(.). By adding these five to the 42 mentioned 
above, the total number of letters in Kannada 
becomes 47. Even among these 47 based on 


_ Kesiraja and others, the modern Kannada can 


easily dispense with the following fifteen: the 
nasal, the diphthongs-ai (©) and au (&) and ten 
aspirates. If these 15 are subtracted from the total 
47, Kannada could do only with 32 letters. 
Kannada alphabet based on the Sanskrit model 
could be stated as the most scientific and almost 
perfect. In any language the ideal condition would 


be that the pronunciation follows writing closely 
and vice versa. Between the two, there must be 
proper correlation and consistency. For example, 
take the case of the world famous language, that 
English is. The word ‘‘know’’ is pronounced as if 
it is ‘‘no’’. Why is ‘‘K’’ to remain silent? There is 
no answer for such a question. Like wise, ‘‘L’’ is 
silent in words such as ‘‘walk’’, ‘‘talk’’ etc. For 
the learners of English, this remains an enigma. 
Only the learned have an understanding. It has 
come down over the centuries. Secondly, in some 
cases, the same letter will have different pronun- 
ciations. The letter ‘‘c’’ in ‘‘cat’’ and ‘‘cinema’’ 
has different sounds. So also, the letter ‘‘u’’ is 
pronounced in different ways in the two words, 
*““RUN”’ and ‘‘PUT’’. At the same time there are 
three different ways of writing in English, though 
the script is the same. All this has resulted in a 
mess. George Bernard Shaw had declared that he 
would be rewarding the person profusely, who 
could clear this mess, and make English spelling 
reasonable. 

Tamil which belongs to the Dravidian group, 
has also certain anomalies. Tamil does not have a 
letter for each sound. The letters ‘‘K’’, ‘‘P’’, ‘‘T’’ 
and ‘‘T”’ are used to represent all the consonants 
in the respective groups. In other words, the 
writing and pronunciation do not go together in 
that language. For e.g., though it is written as 
Mahatma Kandi, it is pronotnced Mahatma 
Gandi. Why does it happen like this? Only the 
people who know that language fairly well can 
follow its pronunciation. This kind of anomaly 
exists in that language because it did not follow 
the example of Sanskrit. The late R. 
Narasimhachar has stated thus: ‘‘ But the Tamil 
alphabet is a very imperfect system for expressing 
the Tamil sounds and this is due, according to 


some scholars, to its not being adapted from a 
Sanskrit proto-type.”’ 

In the same way, in Marathi, though the nasal 
symbol is used in many places in writing, it is 
not being pronounced. At the same time, Marathi 
does not have the short ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘o’’. 

Kannada is not like this, for in Kannada each 
sound has a written symbol (letter). There is no 
problem of writing in one way and pronouncing in 
another way. Therefore it could be said that Kan- 
nada script is fit for any and every kind of expres- 
sion. 

But the contact. with other languages has 
brought many words from those languages into 
Kannada. It is a well-known fact that a language. 
grows only through this give-and-take process. 
Since the time Kannada came in contact with 
English, such words as FATHER, FIRST, FRUIT 
etc., have entered Kannada. But the sound ‘F’ 
cannot be represented by any of the existing letters 
in Kannada. So Kannada has to welcome a new 
symbol, *=,. In case of words like ZOO, the sound 
“*Z”’ cannot be represented bys2. So, 333 had to be 
invented. The sound of the vowel ‘‘A’’ in words 
such as CAT, BAT, RAT, had to be shown as 
(1.€., oa.e3°, 250.83", 2,82"). 

On the whole, the Kannada script, derived from 
the Brahmi script of the Ashoka edicts, evolved 
itself into a decorative and beautiful one during 
the times of the Hoysalas. At the same time, Kan- 
nada has not only letters for almost all the sounds, 
but there is consistency between spelling and pro- 
nunciation. A script which has all these merits, it 
might proudly be said, has been adjudged as the 
most beautiful script in several world exhibitions. 


Translation: VENUGOPALA SORABA 
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M. V. Seetharamiah 


The languages of the world — both 
spoken and written-are classified by 
linguists into distinct groups or families 
on the basis of certain fundamental 
phonological (i.e. relating to speech- 
sounds ) and grammatical features. The 
languages of India are broadly classified 
_ into two families — the Indo-Aryan family 
of North-Indian Languages and the Dravi- 
dian Languages. Kannada belongs to 
the Dravidian family along with Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu, Kodagu,Toda, 
Gondi, Kolami, Kui, Kurukh, Malto, 
Brahmianda few others. To speak of 
Kannada as being derived from Sanskrit, 
which belongs to the Indo-Aryan family, 
is a misnomer. And likewise the state- 
ments of some Tamil scholars that 
Kannada is a derived dialect of Tamil 
are untenable. The reason for making 
such unscientific statements is that Kan- 
nada, particularly Old Kannada, resem- 
bles Tamil to such an extent in respect 
of vocabularly and other linguistic fea- 
tures that a fanatical votary of Tamil 
would naturally be led to make such 
preposterous statements. And Kannada, 
even from the earliest beginnings of its 
recorded history, did not hesitate to 
enrich its vocabulary by profuse and at 
times unwarranted and unnecessary bor- 
rowings from Sanskrit. Old Kannada 
poets were generally proficient in Sanskrit 
and took pride in _ calling them- 
selves Ubhaya-bhasha Kavigal. Kannada 
grammarians wrote their Old Kannada 
grammars on the model _ of San- 
skrit grammar. These factors were 
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the erroneous _ belief 
that Sanskrit was the parentof Kan- 
nada. Dr. Robert Baldwell, author 
of the famous ‘A Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian Languages’ and other modern 
linguists like Jules Bloch, M. B. Emeneu, 
T. Burrow, Rev. F. Kittel and others 
(including our own scholars R. Nara- 
simhachar and B. M. Srikantia ) have 
clearly established beyond a shadow of 
doubt that Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, etc. 
are independent, but related languages 
of the Dravidian Family, some of them 
being very stout, well-developed and 
separate branches of the same parent-tree, 
a pre-historic language usually called 
Proto-Dravidian.' Though it would not 
be possible to re-construct the linguistic 
structure of this parent-language, it has 
been found possible to establish the 
common parentage of the Dravidian 
family of languages and the sub-families 
within its fold by a comparative study 
of the linguistic features of the languages 
concerned. 

It is a well-known linguistic pheno- 
menon that the Dravidian languages 
are spread over different regions through- 
out India. While examining the genetic 
( or family ) relationship of the Dravidian 
languages as a whole, it is necessary to 
remember the isoglossal (i.¢., relating 
to geographical or areal considerations 
such as contiguity, proximity and sepa- 
rateness ) factors which mark off and 
determine the diffusion of sub-families 
among the Dravidian languages. Without 
going into more technical details, which 
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is not the purpose of this article, it may 
be stated that the Proto-Dravidian bran- 
ched off into three main sub-families v1Z., 
North Dravidian ( N.Dr. ), Central Dravi- 
dian (C.Dr.) and South Dravidian (S.Dr.). 
Telugu seems to belong to C.Dr. group, 
though it is geographically a S.Dr. langu- 
age and shares some common features 
with the §.Dr. group. Tamil, Kannada 
and Tulu exhibit independent features 
in genetic relationship. It has been found 
difficult to identify the exact position of 
Tulu in the process of diffusion of the 
Proto-Dravidian in S. India. That apart, 
there seems to have been a stage when 
Kannada and Tamil inherited common 
S.Dr. features which may be termed as 
KANDAMIL ( 808208", or Tamil Kan- 
nadam, 30°85,S0) stage. This main 
branch of S.Dr. appears to have divided 
itself into two independent groups, viz., 
the pre-Old Kannada of inscriptions and 
the pre-OJd Tamil. The pre-O.K. and 
the ancient literary and inscriptional O.T. 
have many similarities in respect of 
phonology and morphology. Kavtraja - 
-margam of Sri Vijaya,* the earliest work 
extant in Kannada, speaks of a palagannada 
which in all probability was the pre-O.K. 
mentioned above.* Modern scholars have 
termed it purvada halagannada. The follow- 
ing examples from Kannada inscriptions 
of the 6th and 7th centuries bear out the 
‘close resemblance between purvada hala- 
gannada and Tamil: 


(1) Halmidi inscription (C.450A.D.): 
NOMA] Mae (O.K. Mawr); socderad 
( = RD + NLD; 

O.K ,220e2°cso( aco + “2e2?zdo);BoeI.D2, BOW, O* 
(O.K. 283,0°); ecmdetafd (edaeraed). etc. 


(2) Badami inscription (597-609 A.D) 
qo,” MePAa(O.K. 8, Bae eer dn*); 
Hewsosro Ads er veto (O.K. Owes Sows 
WOH LBd,0). 
[NoTE: Since Kavirajamarga has ac- 
cepted the use of the genetive case- 
ending ‘a’ (%). and Kesiraja also 
cites the usage ‘800 WOanseonre”, 
we may take it that the pre-O.K. 
genetive suffix % has persisted in 
O.K. also.] 


G) Bamyeve inscription (C.690 A.D.) 
WOO Te, (= AG+8)(O.K. LO@r20AoB71): 
BAO BOSD, O (O.K. BAEBorios 0); O35, 
Sdosne taort (O.K. 28,80, 380s sebor). 


In the above examples, ‘UI’ ( loca- 
tive sumees O.K. ‘OF 9 eri’ (O-Roaee ), 
‘vittar’’ (O.K. ‘bittar’: ‘vidu’ — ‘bid’ ), 
‘adan’ (O.K. ‘adan’: accusative suffix — 
‘an’ > <‘an’, O.K..), ‘ittudan’ (O.K. ‘ittudan’ ) 
‘Key’ (O.K. ‘gey’ ), etc., it could be seen 
how pre-O.K. resembles Tamil in a 
significant way. 

Any number of examples could be 
cited to show how some words and 
morphs* are common to both O. K. and 
Tamil. Here are some examples: 


Nouns: tay, pen, adi, mudi, kan, kal, 
man, nir, pagal, puli, pon, panam, aram, 
alivu, etc. 

VERBAL ROOTS: adu, ari, odu, odu, Kadi, 
Kudi, nambu, etc. 

ADJECTIVES: nal, ner, tan, nun, pala, mel, 
iniya, etc. 

NuMERALS: aru, el, pattu, nuru. 

INDECLINABLES AND AFFIXES: um, pin, mun, 
vol; -in, -ul (-ol), -ke, -am. 

From the fore-going examples it is 
seen that Kannada and Tamil inherited 
common features from the same parent 
language called South Dravidian. To 
understand the independent features of 
old Kannada it would be necessary to 
acquaint ourselves with the phenomenon 
that pre-O.K. and pre-O.T. branched 
off from the S.Dr. stem, inheriting (as 
already noted ) some common features. 
In this process of divergence from each 
other, Kannada retained some ancient 
features which are not to be found in 
Tamil, while Tamil retained most of the 
ancient features. 

The phoneme (7.¢. sound ) [A] (®) 
is retained in O. Kannada; it was palata- 
lized*® and it became [C] (** ) in Tamil: 


KANNADA TAMIL 

Keri ( Street ) — Cent 

Kivi Ear ) — Cevi 
Kemmulu ( Cough ) — Cerumal 
Kere ( Tank ) — Ciray 

Kiru (to rage ) — Ciru 
Kivudu ( deafness ) — Cevidu, etc. 
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Writing on the stage of primitive 
Old Kannada or purvada halagannada, XR. 
Narasimhachar observes: “It is a very 
important stage in the language possessing 
several grammatical peculiarities which 
are not found in the succeeding or Hala- 
gannada stage... Now, the forms *023. 
worsen’, weene, Sand, dc, Aeey,. 
Son, Hoda’. ae’, 30282, which are not 
found in Halagannada, are-identical or 
nearly so with the forms used in Tamil. 
It may be stated that as we go further 
back to the early period of Kannada 
literature we shall find the forms appro- 
ximate more and more to the Tamil 
ones.”’ ( History of Kannada Language, 
Mysore University, 1934; p. 128 - 131 ). 
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Even in the old Kannada stage 
Kannada seems to have _ retained its 
original primitive forms in some words 
like Soe, Toe, Boew, Fo, etc, in their 
derivatives like S.0cev*,, Aote%,, seek, 
aer,232, etc. It is quite probable that 
“Sacto, *aows*, *Bvoets*,* sot9*( nozh, etc., 
or Sct not, TF nat, socks, Toes? etc.) 
were the original (7.e. Proto-Dravidian ) 
forms: [ With the addition of the euphonic 
vowel ‘U’* Sece*()etc, became Scw*® 
etc.in Kannada ]. 

In this connection it would be inter- 
esting to note that the cognate of Kannada 
HMB js S08,’ in Tamil and Malayalam. 
wveets of Kannada is Seé in Tamil. 
Kittel (p. 914) gives the word S2cw* as 
an equivalent of 5% probably on the 
basis of the O.K. verbal forms S.¢e9,0 
( = Sveeouo), Svoeeste,3, Aoeew,B, etc. It is 
easy to derive the noun form* Sct", by 
adding the taddhita suffix to Sea 
(hare + ¢ 7 see). Thus aces, 
appears to be the earlier form of S2xé 
(=s2¢83) of Tamil. Similarly* Sct, js 
an earlier form of ®8), [Socw*(L *doces* 
or Sorts") + 8 > Aoet, > SOB. ] 

Further investigation on the above 
lines would lead us to surmise that the 
pre-Old K.*and pre-Tamil* branched off 
from a common parental stock (i.e. Proto- 
South Dravidian, PS.Dr.*) which may 
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be termed ‘Kandamil’ as already noted. 
(We could only surmise the nature of 
this stage of PS.Dr.*, since no record 
of it is available.) From this South 
Dravidian Parental stock, the sub-family 
groups of languages developed on the 
basis of certain linguistic features. An 
idea of the genetic relationship of the 
S. Dr. languages may be shown by means 
of a genealogical diagram. 


Proto —- South Dravidian ( PS. Dr. ) 
( Kan-damil: senax-* ) 


Pre-Old Kannada Pre-Old Tamil Tulu (Tu) 
( Pre- OK ) ( Pre - OT. ) 
— 
Badaga Kodagu 
(OK) ( Kod ) 
Tamil Toda Kota 
( Ta) ( To) (Ko) 
Malayalam 


Kavirajamarga mentions the names 
of a number of prose-writers and verse- 
writers who lived and wrote prior to 
850 A.D. Unfortunately no work of 
those writers has survived and it is 
impossible to say whether the language 
employed in those works represents O.K. 
as we know it and which has come down 
to us from Kavirajamarga onwards, or a 
Kannada nearer to purvada halagannada. 
Since the author of Kavirajamarga refers 
to those writers in respectful terms, it is 
quite possible that the Kannada of those 
works was similar to the O.K. of Kaviraja- 
marga. 
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In order to understand the main 
features of O.K. we have to, in the first 
place, identify the outside influences to 
which O.K. was exposed as a result of 
geographical and historical reasons and 
the consequential innovations (7.e. chan- 
ges ) in the structure of the language. 
Chronologically, the earliest authentic 
record of pre-O.K. is the Halmidi ins- 
cription (C. 450 A.D.), *and from then 
onwards we have numerous inscriptions 
found upto C. 750 A.D. These inscript- 
ions contain pre-O.K. features already 
noticed; they betray considerable Sanskrit 
influence on the vocabulary and the 


‘poetic’ diction. Except for one ins- 
cription, which is in the desi ( native ) 
iripadi metre,” the rest are generally 
composed in a style heavily laden with 
Sanskrit diction. The authors of these 
inscriptional records appear to be well- 
versed in the diction of Skt. Kavya, and 
hence we find a liberal admixture of 
Skt. In spite of being literary,these records 
seem to contain some prominent features 
of the spoken language of those times, a 
few of which could be found even to this 
day in dialectal Kannada (¢.g., wodeds. 


Bose, whew. Ww decd). These 


linguistic features must have continued 
to persist even in the literary language 
until the 10th Century, as otherwise we 
cannot explain the occurrence of such 
forms, though very rarely, in Chavundaraya- 
puranam and extensively in Voddaradhane. '° 
But it must be noted that even prior to 
Kesiraja (C. 1260), Srivijaya, author 
of Kavirajamarga, took pains to point out 
the use of such speech-forms as errors in 
classical writing ( marga Kavya ). It was 
the joint endeavour of '' Nrpatunga, the 
patron and his protege, Srivijaya to set 
a model for future poets to follow in 
respect of standardized language and 
poetic style. We must not forget that the 
poetic style also determined the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the language used. 
Though Sriviiaya mentions the names 
of native metres such as tripadi (0), 
caupadi (3°), akkara (%%,5), and _ gitike 
(Ae 28), in connection with cattana (#32 £9). 
and bedande (30%) two special forms 
of literary compositions, they were not 
extensively used by the classical poets. 
The period of classical poetical works 
or campu kavyas, commencing from Ad2 
Kavi Pampa (941 A.D.) to the end of 
the 13th century, represents also the 
period of old Kannada. From then on- 
wards we see a sudden change-over to a 
new phase of Kannada literature which 
is termed by scholars like Kittel and 
R.Narasimhachar as Middle or Medieval 
Kannada or Nadugannada. This period 
from the beginning of the 14th century 
to the end of the 15th may be regarded 


as the “period of transition” from O.K. 
to Modern Kannada. 


Characteristics of Old Kannada 


R. Narasimhachar has __ succinctly 
summed up the characteristics of O. K. 
thus: 


. 


‘,...Halagannada is quite uniform 
and shows an extraordinary amount of 
polish and refinement. It has to the 
present time been preserved in several 
works written mostly by Jaina scholars, 
and appears to have been in common use 
for literary purposes from about at least 
the 10th to the middle of the 13th century. 
Its principal characteristics are the elabo- 
rate and highly artificial Campu compo- 
sition, strict adherence to the use of now 
more or less disused case and tense 
signs and to the rules of syntax, the use 
of Sanskrit words in their unaltered form 
whenever desirable or necessary as an 
aid in composition and that of a con- 
ventionally received number of tadbhavas, 
the proper distinction between the letters 
& (=zh), (@ %©. and © alliteration 
carefully based also on this distinction — 
and lastly, pleasing euphonic junction 
of letters.” (HOKL, p. 132). 


Use of Sanskrit words: 


It has been already noted that the 
use of Skt. words had already come into 
vogue as far back as the Halmidi inscription 
of 450 A. D. By the time of Kavirajamarga, 
Skt. had exerted a powerful influence on 
Kannada writing and the vocabulary of 
Kannada was no doubt enriched. The 
author of Aavirajamarga with his intense 
love of Kannada on the one hand and 
the pragmatic outlook in the matter of 
borrowing from Skt. on the other has 
rightly set before the aspiring Kannada 
poets the ‘do’s and ‘don’t’s in this respect. 
He permits the use of Sama-Samskrita 
(AS24043) words (i.¢., tatsama 33,80 
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words, as later grammarians called it ) in 
his memorable verses thus: 


ADO, SONG ves 

od aio" Ord 85 chatoateerets aiees? —nowwOa>- 
NBM AD ANOS SR- 

nro; wo UoXe,awrinesE, ddr". 


‘Kannada’ should not be used along with 
such indeclinables (€®,0) as these: 


SRORO gored 

Door BDI BIOSA, 33 Was BACos— 
WF SDMA THB | 
ARDAOONYS™ 83,050 eeHDoOsooNe. 


What would be the result, if these 
‘avyaya’s are used as they are in their 
original forms in Skt.? Would the heavens 
fall on to the ground? No, much worse: 


WOAS 8S, Bee wWo- 

OBWND 535, 0235, BeeF, c Lewo 
WOOMSOBIW, 02 %wB2,0-— 

NOBOs BoB Foss WOprd GANnsyee*. 


He gives examples for the right and 
wrong uses, and declares — 


DAS ADAH, SeOS 

BHONGAF WHOA WOAWS 83 Bor 
WHDAINA) SBFO, Y3IBOd 

DY, GON AoNeSIQ WoBoddasoroeo’. 


One should not write: W&dosdwssontoe 
but may write as: W&edotMe,moosddr. 
Further, he prohibits the combi- 
nations of a Kannada word with a Skt. 
word as components of a compound 
word. In short, Kavirajamarga is a pioneer- 
ing or path-making work which for the 
first time laid the foundation for the 
grammatical structure of O.K., and the 
guidelines of poetic stylé and composition 
to be followed in writing a marga-kavya 
or classical poetic work. But Nagavarma II 
( 1042 ), author of Bhasha-Bhushanam, a 
short treatise on O.K. grammar in Skt. 
and Sabdasmrti, forming the Ist chapter 
of Kavyavalokanam, which could be consi- 
dered as a short grammar of O.K.., is the 
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real fore-runner of grammatical literature 
in Kannada. Though Nagavarma wrote 
the first O.K. grammar, it was left to 
Kesiraja (C. 1260 A.D.) to formulate 
the rules of O.K. grammar. His Sabda- 
manidarpanam, acclaimed as a monumental 
work by modern scholars, is a _ true 
mirror ( darpanam ) of Old Kannada in 
all its complexity and vastness. The 
greatness of the work lies in the fact that 
its author formulates his aphorisms or 
Sutras on the basis of usages or prayogas 
gleaned from standard classical works of 
major poets like Gajaga, Gunanandi, 
Manasija, Asaga, Chandrabhatta, Sri- 
vijaya, Ponna, Pampa, Sujanottamsa and 
other unnamed poets. His lakshana sutras 
(aphorisms or rules ) and the innumer- 
able lakshyas ( illustrative verses and verse- 
lines ) constitute for us the corpus or 
the body of the halagannada vocabulary 
and usage. And the final stanza ( 342 ) 
lists the essential characteristics of Old 
Kannada of the classical literary works 
from the time of Srivijaya to Kesiraja 
thus: 


NSBADRWAQO CLIBIPFFQHO TSANB,AOWC 
ADWwSd IN WBF ASANW,d20090 ABOAOA, S068, 0090 
BOIBHBEGONO DOTY, OS AA, SOoNHo WGo¢e— 
3,i> BHOS,O0 ob3 DoBAOodoas, 88, co. 


Kannada is famous for its special features 
such as Gamaka samasa, rala Kula and 
Kshala, Sruti-sahya sandhi, Sati-saptami, 
Sama-Samskrta, distinction between ®-32 
and &-& ( ‘vy’ —‘m’ and ‘h’ — ‘p’ ). 

Let us examine some of the above 
mentioned features in brief: 


Gamaka Samasa ( Gamaka_ com- 
pound words ): Though Kesiraja prohi- 
bits the combination of a Kannada word 
with a Skt. word (¢.g., 82205085, OA 
90, etc.), he makes an exception of 
such compound words as 8 — w3ds3200. 
TWAT WA, Wooo, Wer, Psorwoone’. etc. 
( whether Gamaka Samasa could be consi- 
dered a samasa at all is a controversial 
question and we need not concern our- 
selves with that here.)® © 8% 89 & 
is an important phoneme (sound ) in 


O.K. It contrasts with 3 ( ‘y’ Yor sex 
( repha ), and has its own distinct _ pro- 
nunciation or sound value, as borne 
out by the difference in meaning, as in 
the following contrasting pairs of words: 
8° (blemish, dark spot ) -83 (noun: 


border, coast-line, a call, etc. verb: 
tocall, to invite). S& (verb: to 
know )- —-©0 (Verb, to cut; & 038 


Smd. Noun, Skt. an enemy ). 2%? (to 
pour )-®5 (to beg), and so on. The 
© sound continued to be in use till the 
16th century, and fell out of use thereafter. 
Telugu and Tamil retain it to this day 
in literary usages. 

& is a distinctively Dravidian sound. 
Telugu appears to have discontinued its 
use very early. Tamil has it even to this 
day, though with dialectal variations. 
In Kannada, it lost its distinctive char- 
acter even prior to Kesiraja and he has 
performed the herculean task of collecting 
and listing nearly 200 words with © and 
it was his desire to preserve it in the 
Kannada alphabet at all costs, as a 
separate sound, quite distinct from ¥ (1 ) 
sound. He therefore did not favour the 
rhyming of © with * (in adiprasa, GOZDA ) 
in versification as they were separate 
sounds. ( The sound of ® may approxi- 
mately be represented by ‘zh’, as in the 
English word ‘azure’.) But even before 
Kesiraja, Harihara (C. 1200) had already 
declared that OS%, ®*% and §* were 
one and the same ( 7.¢., identical in sound), 
and that the differences in pronunciation 
need not be observed since they did not 
exist. © had already come to be pro- 
nounced as *, the native Kannada sound 
termed as ®# by Kesiraja. &% is the 
word which was used by poets only to 


rhyme with ®* rasa when a Skt. word 
with ‘1’ (©) had to be employed in the 


rhyming position. (¢g.,  %0°-O%S, 
| Bo¥er— ” argosoo3, = 
a-3( ‘M’ —‘V’): Without going 


into the unnecessary details of the phono- 
logical considerations involved in the 
phenomenon of ®) becoming ® in certain 
contexts, we may just notice the instances 
where > in O.K. occurs: 


(i) In euphonic combinations, v2z., 
FOlI.D TF + DN, = Fl7,S H(i) OW “Do TOO 
BAAS Z: BBS > WAG. AA25,0 > A0G,0.2a3> 
oO / BS0°. etc. 


S-® (‘P’ —‘h’): Kesiraja enumera- 
tes that ‘© becomes “®. and with some 
pride asserts that it is a fine feature of 
Kannada("08 2808,"% soT0 CoOb.O¥2 0";"FN0 
Bdsm Bexodoomdo aowor Dwoeioe”: ‘* “card 
Gedo Wo2.”. It may be noted here that 
> had not become operative in the writ- 
ings of Pampa, Ponna, Ranna etc. and 
other classical writers of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. Frequent use of ® can be 
noticed in the Vacana literature of the 
mid-12th century. The first occurrence 
of © is noticed in a Kannada inscription 
dated 931 A.D. Prakrit influence seems 
to have worked in this ‘P’ -‘H’ pheno- 
menon of Kannada. It is not a Dravidian 
feature. '? But ‘p’-is retained even in 
Modern Kannada in contrasting pairs: 
palu (portion, division ) — halu ( palu ) 
(milk); padu (bad experience ) — hadu 
( padu) (song ), etc. Similarly, = re- 
placement by (‘V’-%*6’—) in the 
Kannada (e.g., 282-883. Sand 
WeoHd, Dwvws4,— Wes) is not a pre-Dravi- 
dian feature, and Prakrit influence is 
noticeable in this phenomenon also. " 
At any rate, ®80 is certainly not a 
O.K. feature, and has no place in hala- 
gannada alphabet. 

Aspirates (S29moDoFo¥ONd): : Aspira- 
tes also are not a Dravidian feature. 
Since Sanskrit words became a part of 
Kannada vocabulary, and aspirates are 
a part of Skt. alphabet, Kesirajas’ stand 
regarding inclusion of aspirates in the 
Kannada alphabet may be defended. 
But the aspirate is not native to Kannada, 
and as such is a foreign element in O.K. 


Sama-Samskrita = (A404, 3): We 
find a host of Skt. words in O.K. in their 
unaltered form which Kesiraja terms as 
Sama-Samskrita. In the apabhramsa chapter 
of his work, he has given a masterly 
analysis of the phonetic changes (9,88, 


3,5), and it is quite obvious from 
his vague statement: 38% 38,4030 
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ogeseo §=6vthat he has followed the Pra- 
krit grammars in this respect. Any number 
of corrupted Skt. words, S=%,® or 
35,5 words, seem to have found their 
way into the spoken Kannada through 
Prakrit along with the entry of Jainism 
into Karnataka, and have become an 
indistinguishable part of Kannada in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. So 
when we speak of O.K., we cannot 
altogether exclude Skt. and Skt. deriva- 
tives (7.e., tadbhavas ) from the language, 
but only as a lexical feature and not a 
enetic feature. Many tadbhavas would 
lve to be classified as prakrita-bhavas as 
in Telugu. 


We may conclude by saying that 
Old Kannada is so elegant and rich that 
modern authors like Muddana ( Nanda- 
like Lakshminaranappa ), B. M. Sri- 
kantia and a few others have been 
tempted to write works — Ramasvamedham, 
Aswatthaman, etc. in pure old Kannada 
diction. Old Kannada needs to be 
studied and cultivated not only for its 
own sake but also to preserve our linguis- 
tic and literary heritage in some form 
or other, and derive inspiration from 
it in our future literary endeavours. A 
thorough knowledge of O.K.is very nece- 
ssary for studies in Dravidian Linguistics 
and for editing manuscripts in O.K. 


| 
1. ‘‘No person who has any acquaintance with the principles of comparative philology, and who ll 


carefully studied the grammars and vocabularies of the Dravidian languages and compared them > 
with those of Sanskrit, can suppose the grammatical structure and inflexional forms of those languages 1 
and the greater number of their more important roots capable of being derived from Sanskrit by” 
any process of development or corruption whatsoever’’—Robert Caldwell: A Comparative Grammar 
af the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages, University of Madras, 1976; pp. 43 - 44. 


Kavirajamarga was ascribed to Amoghavarsha Nripatunga, Rashtrakuta Emperor (814-877 A.D.) | 
by K. B. Pathak, the first editor of the work in 1898 and other eminent scholars like R. Narasimhachar 
and others. However, Narasimhachar himself had suggested that Sri Vijaya might be the real author. . 
It was left to the present writer to establish that Sri Vijaya was the author, and his findings have been : 


Morph or morpheme is a sound-unit of word-form which may or may not convey meaning. In the 
‘avange’ [a+ -an(>van)+ge] has three 


It may be doubted if *? could change into &, as Kesiraja has clearly enunciated that & Zt: @epdo Sys 
BoLIWO weg Sy, Meg OA 3090 WED THO; Eg. B.oeB-B.ree?, sZor-sor, But Sects? of Kannada and Tamil, which. 


§, = Sas. Barty, = 


2. 
accepted by almost all the present-day scholars. 
3. SORT Hs,0 HS, | | OFlI0 ASIshod Werig, Sav 
BONBA DAH SANDS | Wosoedo® Serxome Bomsr°Qw.ro uw (1-48 ) 
4. 
above lists of words — tay, pen, —ke are morphemes. 
morphemes. 
5.  *palatalize = (Wvwp, Oro GA) Mos, SRw, BoHM,°80%2 _ palatalization. = WO2 esse. 
6. 
is undoubtedly the earlier form (82¢t? becomes 8.2°@ in Ka), becomes 828 in Telugu. 
7. Cf, eae: oorisa, Show Sed, (VHsod 10 - 3), Cesc, OI wy OS} OBI (19-9). Sae 
Be ‘ 
8. 
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BH ASS Goa) TOe7inwd: SOMIAE WA; GErMAG; WRITPAmSAa.*: HeowSoled VNKFBV_8 ed ( note 
passive voice, rather foreign to Dravidian syntax ); BeBOIITIEy So sodetas BS oan ( B3,xosa° a 


Sanskritic construction ). Skt. Words and Compounds: SR. t<HRHOMBs*, Pd ad . egaget. sets 
gc, mS, BEM. etc. = > > WOSA . . 


MGoN AoGo BG, ort BIGIT_0 
WOH, BOM BLos22N | NWO: Bae 
BRHAUSY Bane, i 


8 oS Romar Bila ChesSatortod> 
he SAF BON DzO0<do | New 
8h; OP aSreEw 7,0223000 I — ( wremaooss Bord. x2. . B. 700) 


— instances of Pre-Old Kannada word-forms and morphs used in Voddaradhane ( D. L. N. Edn. 

l }z- 

i) /-an/accusative case-sign: Aeyesesvoinana’ wsieecOario ( p. 24-4 ). 

il) |-a/long vowel in genitive case: SGa20 WO ARAAOD GourAoa wovsoesod aewmen¢ (8-14): areroszow 

satan sacs (128-13). 

iii) ‘“-Odeya’ in the sense of ‘ ulla’ ( This morph occurs frequently in this work): Odeyar, Odeyal, Odeyar, 
Odeyadu, Odetu, Odeyavu. 

[ Note: The date of Voddaradhane is fixed at 920 A.D. by D. L. N. which seems to be nearer the truth 

than the latter half of the 10th Century, i.e., beyond 978 A.D. which is the date of composition of 

Chavundaraay-purana, as suggested by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Voddaradhane represents a type of O.K. . 

which contains speech forms of the spoken language of the times. } 


i) Apart from the speech-forms which Sri Vijaya has noted as errors, he himself has used some older 
forms which were probably used by recognised poets who were his predecessors. They are as 
follows: Sots (= Scwon, SacaO) (1-89); & Sasz, , aK Ses2, (1-101,114); 8500 (2-13): eron0, 
whined. sda’, ema’. ot Sea? (1-128): wy Savon’? (2-145), mocsoriwan® (3-12): exy_p® (2-148); 
Capek (2-152). 

B. M. Srikantia’s observations on the use of above words in Aavirajamarga are worth noting in 
this connection: | 
“In st. 128 he gives examples of MoSG%°% making a syllable long when it should be short: 

These are: whore for wrhosod, ema for Caa*, Oy Bea® for S43 Sa*,c2086 ( the true reading which | 
satisfies the metre ) for %00 ( which is the corrupt reading, apparently corrected by a copyist ), 
eo for 320°. These especially the negative forms of the verb, are taken even by the author 
of Kavirajamarga as errors and as objectionable, when really, the negative forms were the older | 
forms found in inscriptions and nearer the Tamil forms which still persist to our own days. The 
older forms in the accusative are noted by Kesiraja: Sutra 118, examples: 252z, MOQ SANS sezrHo. 
( Nripatunga himself in I1-15, 16, 17, 104, 145). A curious trace of this is preserved in Kesi- 
raja: Sutra 61 ( Parishat Edn. pp. 48-49). WAspaaoaanaced. IO Sd, ION, FOC." 

ii) “In the 10th century forms with ‘A’ in place of ‘p’ begin to appear in all parts of the Kanarese 
area’ (Dr. A. N. Narasimhaiah, Grammar of the Oldest Kannada Inscriptions, p. 2 ). 

iii) BEF, OLS Snmran rom) adwrsmdon Bo MGAoHE, Badois,o” (Goll @. A. ae: Bao Toys 
33,5000, 1970; 2x08, %. xxvi ). ‘ 


“Kannada is the only $.Dr. language which has a massive innovation of the replacement of initial 
p->h-— systematically and thoroughly ( although not totally ) *’ - Kamil Zvelebil; Oriental Research 
Institute, Prague, Czechoslovakia: From Proto-South Dravidian to Old Tamil and Malayalam.’ 
( Paper published in the // International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies, Madras, 1968; p. 2 ). 


This innovation found in the substitution of initial ‘vy’ by ‘b’ is a common feature shared by Kannada, 
Badaga and Kodagu. 
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Literature in Old Kannada 


Dr. R. S. Mugali 


Kannada is one of the oldest languages of India, 
with a continuous literary tradition, that is 
diverse, dynamic and powerful in form and con- 
tent. Its literature is definitely more than one 
thousand years old as the first available work, viz, 
Kavirajamarga was written in the 9th century 
A. D. Considering, however, reliable evidence in the 
inscriptions and literary sources, one can aver that 
it is earlier still, dating back to the sixth century. 
We can only make a brief and broad survey of this 
ancient, vast and varied literature. It is possible to 
take up this survey in time-sequence by following 
the chronological order, as is customary. A form- 
wise or linguistic survey also can be made. In the 
course of this article, however, we propose to 
survey Kannada literature, written in what is 
known as Halegannada i.e. old Kannada, during 
all the periods of literary history. Broadly speak- 
ing, it was by and large produced in the first 
period from the 6th to the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury and the predominant form that it adopted 
was Champu, a mixture of prose and verse in a 
classical pattern. Though it had a chequered 
history, its output was unchecked in later periods 
even when other forms, literary and linguistic, 
held the field, In fact, there was a surprising 
revival of writing in old Kannada in the 17th and 
18th century. There have been rare examples of 
literary composition in old Kannada, even during 
the modern period. 

The oldest known inscription, found in Halmidi 
and said to belong to the 5th cen. A.D., does con- 
tain traces of old Kannada prose in its developing 
form, termed as ‘earlier old Kannada’. It has 
literary flourishes indicating an existence of high- 
flown writing but it is more of an epigraphic 
record than a literary composition. Perhaps the 
first example of real literary expression in old 


Kannada is found in a single verse of an inscrip- 
tion, extolling the qualities of Gunamadhura as a 
great person. It is a good pen-picture, which is 
terse and telling, though it is partly obscure in 
meaning. Its date has been ascertained to be bet- 
ween 500 and 555 A. D. After this, we have 
another description of a hero, called Madhava, in 
three stanzas of Tripadi metre couched in old Kan- 
nada, interspersed with older forms of the 
language. It belongs to the seventh century A.D. 
and is a fore-runner to a large number of epigraphs 
of literary quality that follow in succeeding 
centuries. 

Kavirajamarga, which we have mentioned 
earlier, is a work on poetics, based on Dundi’s 
Kavyadarsha in Sanskrit, probably written by a 
learned and perceptive Jaina scholar, who adorn- 
ed the court of Nripatunga, the famous Rashtra- 
kuta King. It contains clear proof of the pre- 
existence of a long and rich literary tradition in 
Kannada, adducing the names of several 
distinguished writers in prose and poetry. The 
word ‘Palagannada’ occurs in it for the first time 
in a context, in which one can clearly understand 
the prevalence of a long and established literature 
in old Kannada. It is interesting to observe what it 
implies in the course of a discussion on the proper 
style: ‘Some writers, who are deficient in the 
knowledge of language as a growing science, 
employ old Kannada by defiling it, though they 
are aware that it is not current coin, under the 
mistaken notion that the norm for poetic style in 
the present is established poetry of the past’ 
(1-48 Kavirayamarga). This not only reveals a 
modern and progressive outlook on the use of 
language but also suggests how writing in old Kan- 
nada had existed since long and ceased to be a 
model in every respect in the 9th Century, during 


which Kavirajamarga was written. Among the 
authors, who lived in this century, mention must 
be made of Asaga, who wrote ‘Karnataka 
Kumarasambhava,’ probably a rendering into 
Kannada of Kalidasa’s well-known poem on the sub- 
ject, besides other works both in Kannada and 
Sanskrit. Gunavarma I was a contemporary of 
Asaga. He is credited with the authorship of 
two works viz, Harivamsha and Shudraka, one 
religious and another secular, experts from which 
find a place in later anthologies of Kannada 
poetry. Vaddaradhane, whose date and author- 
‘ship are-not very certain, is considered to be a 
work, written in the early part of the 10th century 
by one Shivakotyacharya. It is a bunch of stories 
in prose, taken from Jaina history and legend, 
singular in its style. Thus we find that a long tradi- 
tion of writing in old Kannada was built up during 
the previous centuries, paving the way for the 
emergence of great works in old Kannada in 
Champu form from the 10th century onwards. 
Three poets viz, Pampa, Ponna and Ranna blaz- 
ed the trail of classical poetry in old Kannada dur- 
ing the 10th century. Though different in tempera- 
ment and talent, these three had one common 
feature in them that they were broad-minded in 
outlook despite being strong adherents of Jaina 
religion and therefore, they wrote one secular and 
another religious work in continuation of the 
tradition, which Gunavarma _ I appears to have 
set up. Creative writing in Champu form, cha- 
racteristic of the Kannada Muse, reached its high 
watermark in this period. Pampa stood out as one 
of its great masters. He was a colourful persona- 
lity, having been both a soldier and a scholar-poet 
under the patronage of Arikesari, a Chalukya 
feudatory prince, who wielded great power in the 
politics of his time. Pampa wrote two poems in the 
Champu pattern viz, Adipurana and Vikra- 
marjunavijaya. His Adipurana deals with the life 
and the spiritual progress of Purudeva, who 
became the first Teerthankara in Jaina hagiology. 
This poem, written on a vast canvass, combines 
the technique of the classical epic with that of 
Jaina legend as found in the Mahapurana of 
Jinasena, written in Sanskrit. Though it is 
overloaded at times with philosophic discussion 
and legendary narration, it has risen to great 
heights of poetry in crucial situations, where 
character and action blend together and has thus 
fulfilled the assurance of the poet to bring 
together poetic beauty and religious substance. 


His other work, entitled Vikramarjunavijaya or 
Pampabharata as is popularly known is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest poems in the 
language. The poet has called it ‘Samastabharata’ 
in the sense that it is a condensed poetic rendering 
of the well-known Mahabharata of Vyasa, done 
with an unerring grasp of episode and character 
and with a high sense of propriety in highlighting 
the main body of the human story, the story of 
brotherly conflict, leading to a great war and in- 
volving a gallery of varied characters. Besides, it 
has tried to combine contemporary history with 
the epic story by indentifying Arjuna with 
Arikesari, the poet’s patron-king. The poet’s 
powers of imagination and expression have reveal- 
ed themselves at their best and the whole gamut of 
possible experience or ‘Samsara-sarodaya’, as the 
poet himself says in his earlier work, has been in 
evidence as a hall-mark-of classical grandeur. The 
style of Pampa in both the works manifests a rare 
fusion of Marga and Desei, of lofty and popular 
diction, though it is clumsy and pompous in some 
places. Ponna, an eminent poet and contemporary 
of Pampa, wrote Bhuvanaikaramabhyudaya and 
Santipurana. The first work is untraced so far. 
But from the few extracts, quoted here and there, 
it appears to have been a work on Ramayana, hav- 
ing perhaps the same sort of historical suggestion 
as in Pampabharata. His available work, Shan- 
tipurana, is a religious work like Adipurana, deal- 
ing with the life and personality of Shantinatha, 
the sixteenth Tirthankara in Jaina legend. 

Nine cantos of this work are devoted to the 
eleven previous lives of the central character and 
only three are set apart for his last birth, in which 
he practised penance and attained salvation. The 
work is burdened with Jaina legend and 
philosophy and yet it gives ample evidence of the 
erudition as well as the high imaginative and ex- 
pressive powers of the poet. 

Ranna is another distinguished poet in this trio, 
who lived in the later part of the 10th century. He 
wrote two important works viz, Gadayuddha and 
Ajitapurana, following in the footsteps of his 
elderly contemporaries, Pampa and Ponna. In his 
Gadayuddha, he has concentrated his attention on 
the last day of the Mahabharata war, when Bhima 
seeks out Duryodhana and defeats him in the fight 
with the mace and redeems the promise he had 
made to Draupadi. He hasskilfully brought in the 
main contents of the epic by a retrospective techni- 
que. He has borrowed freely from the Sanskrit 
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sources and is mainly indebted to Pampabha- 
ratha. And yet he has developed the theme in his 
own way with dramatic directness and force, that 
gives the impression of a powerful drama, though 
it is in Champu form. Like Pampabharata, 
Gadayuddha acquired contemporary significance, 
as Ranna identified Bhima, his hero, with his royal 
patron, Satyashraya of Chalukya dynasty. His 
other work viz, Ajitapurana deals with the life of 
Ajitanatha, the second Teerthankara, laying 
greater stress on the five Kalyanas or significant 
events in the life of the hero and not on his 
previous lives. 

Among the poets of the 11th and 12th century, 
who carried forward the classical tradition in old 
Kannada, mention must be made of Nagavarma I 
and II, Durgasimha, Nagachandra, Nayasena and 
Brahmashiva. Nagavarma | translated Bana’s 
Kadambari into Kannada by converting the lofty 
and longwinded prose pattern of the original to 
the limpid and smooth-flowing Champu form of 
composition. His work thus became more of a 
transcreation than a translation. Nagavarma II 
wrote Vardhamanapurana, dealing with the life of 
the last Teerthankara, besides making his valuable 
contribution to Kannada grammar, poetics and 
lexicography. The Champu style, which had 
become rigid and clumsy at times, in the earlier 
period, chose to be simpler and smoother in the 
hands of Nagachandra and others that followed 
him, probably under the influence of Nagavarma 
I. Nagachandra wrote the Jaina version of the 
Ramayana at full length, deriving inspiration 
from Vimalasuri’s Prakrit original. The delineation 
of the character of Ravana in this work as a per- 
son of great integrity, who fell a prey to desire ina 
weak moment and snatched away Seetha but 
repented later on finding her steadfast devotion to 
Rama is not new in conception as it is taken from 
Vimalasuri but is certainly an improvement on 
the original in respect of execution, having an in- 
tensity of its own in the tragic overtones of the 
situation. In his other work, called Mallina- 
thapurana, Nagachandra has continued the tradi- 
tion of Jaina puranas with religious and poetic fer- 
vour. Durgasimha rendered Panchatantra of 
Vasubhagabhatta, thus holding the key to another 
story tradition, of which only a few sources are 
found mainly in greater India. He adopted the 
Champu form with a greater proportion of prose 
in the narrative portion. Nayasena wrote Dhar- 
mamrita, which is a collection of stories, 
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illustrative of Jaina precept and practice. Though 
the purpose of these stories is declaredly sectarian, 
the narration is enlivened by rich imagery and 
popular diction. Brahmashiva, who came later, 
proved himself to be a forthright and biting 
satirist in his Samayaparikshe. It was literally a 
candid examination of the doctrines and practices 
of his time. In this work he ridiculed the preten- 
tions and superstitions of the day and opened a 
direct window for the first time in the history of 
Kannada literature on the social and religious con- 
ditions of the people, though of course his satire is 
generally marked by partiality towards the Jaina 
religion and prejudice against other faiths. Most 
of the works during this period were in Champu 
form, whatever the theme. Even scientific treatises 
were written in this form, sometimes only in 
Kanda-vratha, shorn of the prose part. Works, en- 
tirely written in continuous prose, were few and 
far between like Vaddaradhane, mentioned 
already and Chavundarayapurana of Chavun- 
daraya, which dealt with Jaina legend in a lofty 
and unerring style. Jainas were pioneers of writing 
in Kannada, both creative and critical and it is but 
natural that they dominated the scene during this 
period and raised the status of Kannada language 
and literature. 

In the middle of the 12th century, a new form of 
poetic and mystical prose called vachana came in- 
to vogue as a powerful medium of self-expression 
used by Basaveshwara, who led the movement for 
socio-religious change and inspired a host of 
Sharanas to rally round the banner of revolt. Thus 
classical writing in old Kannada received a jolt and 
the wind of change was set in motion. Gradually 
middle or modern Kannada replaced old Kan- 
nada. Popular metres like Ragale and Shatpadi 
were employed by a large number of poets. Never- 
theless, Champu as a form continued to co-exist as 
if it had not been influenced by the new move- 
ment. Even Harihara, who wrote all his 
biographical poems in the Ragale metre with an 
admixture of prose in alternate cantos, produced a 
Champu work in excellent old Kannada on the 
mythological theme of Girijakalyana. Nemichan- 
dra wrote Leelavati and Neminathapurana, one 
secular and the other religious, both of them 
Champu compositions of high quality. He was 
followed by several other poets of varying poetic 
quality. Janna was among them the most outstan- 
ding poet. In his two works, Yashodharacharite 
and Anantanathapurana, intended to propagate 


the main tenets of Jaina religion and ethics, he 
made excellent use of the story material for depi- 
cting the psychology and mystery of love between 
man and woman. Andayya wrote ‘Kabbigara 
Kava’ as a fantasy, mostly original in conception 
and execution. For the first time he wrote it in a 
Champu form, which is free from the direct use of 
Sanskrit diction. 

It was during this period that Rudrabhatta, a 
contemporary of Nemichandra, broke off the 
shackles of Brahmanical orthodoxy and wrote his 
Jagannatha Vijaya which is the story of Krishna in 
Champu form. He was followed by Choundarasa, 
who tried to introduce the element of Vittalashakti 
in his Abhinavadashakumaracharita. 

During the third period of literary history rang- 
ing from the 14th to the 16th century, Shatpadi 
and Sangatya were the metrical forms, which held 
the sway,-being used superbly by great poets like 
Kumara Vyasa, Chamarasa and Ratnakara Varni. 
There was hardly any writing in the Champu style 


in old Kannada. The devotional songs of 
Haridasas like Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa 
filled the air. 

The fourth period in the history of Kannada 
literature is marked by a revival of the Champu 
form in old Kannada. Shadaksharadeva, a gifted 
Veerashaiva poet, wrote all his three works in 
Champu form and in the right royal classical style. 
Tirumalarya, Shrivaisnava scholar, poet and a 
minister of Chikadevaraja, the Mysore ruler, 
wrote all about his patron and his heroic exploits. 
His Chikadevarajavijaya is a Champu, whereas 
his Chikadevarajavamshavali is in typical old 
prose, Chikupadhyaya, a contemporary of his, 
wrote more than 30 works, of which Divyasuri- 
charite is a well-known Champu. Linganna wrote 
his Keladinripavijaya in the Champu form as a 
historical poem of significance. 

This, in brief, is the story of classical poetry in 
old Kannada, which has some eminent classics to 
its credit in the midst of its rise and fall. 
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Medieval Kannada Literature 


Siddiah Puranik 


The scope of Medieval Kannada literature is ex- 
tensive enough; it is rich, unique and full of 
variety. Even though its beginning is well marked, 


one is not quite sure as to when it ended. Accor- 


ding to many authorities, the tradition of 
medieval Kannada literature, which begins with 
Vachana Literature continues even upto 
Chikadevaraya’s time (1672-1704). This is a broad 
division. Aren’t there writers writing, even to this 
day, in medieval Kannada style? Yet with the birth 
of modern Kannada literature, the age of medieval 
Kannada was over and the hangovers of it like the 
inclination to reach out to the people, the abun- 
dance of the native idiom (Desi), the prevalence of 
Kannada metres, love of experimentation, in- 
dependent disposition of mind etc., continued fur- 
ther, with the western conjunction-born transfor- 
mations, in new postures and tones. To introduce 
a literature which is considerable and abundant 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, within the 
limit of two to three thousand words is no less an 
impossibility than to measure the sea-water in a 
pitcher. 


Vachana Literature 


A great event with which enquiry goes on as- 
tounding us is the fact that the coming into being 
of Medieval Kannada literature was with Vachana 
Literature which is great not only in the context of 
Kannada, but was found in no other literature of 
that time. Vachana Literature which has, out of 
relationship to the precedent literary traditions, 
completely evolved independently, blossomed 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in- 
fluenced the succeeding literary traditions and has 
still remained relevant, is indeed the invaluable 
wealth of Kannada; the best part of the world 


literature, Vachana Literature, though it might 
have begun a little earlier than Basava, started 
flowing like the brook, now full due to the torren- 
tial downpour and hence like a flood-tide; the at- 
tempts of many people to trace its origin in the! 
Samskrita Dandakas, or Tamilu Tevaras, or Kan- 
nada Tripadis, have not yet been fruitful. 
Vachana Literature is rather an authentic 
literature: scholars have described the speciality 
of this literature in very great detail. Dr. R. S. 
Mugali has mentioned the ten important 
characteristics which indicate the speciality of 
Vachana Literature (Kannada Sahitya Charithre: 
5th impression, P. 158). The comment of Prof. 
B. H. Shridhar that in the minute it has carved the 
Kalpa is most appropriate. (Basavapurusha). 
The essential comment of Prof. S. S. Basavanal 
that ‘‘when the oracle could not be the people’s 
word, Vachana writers did the miracle of transfor- 
ming the people’s word itself into an oracle’’, has 
become a saying about Vachana Literature 
(Basavannanavara Vachanagalu: Introduction). 
The unequalled Basavanna, Chenabasavanna, 
Prabhudeva, Akkamahadevi, Molige Marayya 
and Siddarama etc., commoners like Ambigara 
Chowdayya, Turugrahi Ramanna and Ganada 
Kanna, pioneers like Madara Chennayya, Medara 
Ketayya, Dohara Kaleleayya and Haralayya etc., 
and women-who even to this day, are treated, 
more often than not, like slaves-all these people 
together, in the spoken idiom, making use of the 
material of people’s life experiences, as the 
primary source, trying to better the beauty of peo- 
ple’s lives, created the simple-and-true-and- 
beautiful Vachana Literature, which could be read 
and understood or heard and understood by the 
populace and could help them in becoming mean- 
ingful beings. Men and women, erudite and the 


unrefined poor and the knowledgeable- 
together some 350 people churned their souls in 
the Anubhavamantapa (the pedestal of ex- 
perience), influenced each other mutually, still re- 
maining solely devoted to self experience, keeping 
their right of independent thinking intact, giving 
expression to their experiences and mysticism; and 
hence this literature is a kind of individual-reliant- 
totality literature. In these hands Kannada idiom 
has developed itself by pushing the differences 
between prose and poetry into the background, by 
using at once the rhythm of poetry and the clarity 
and logic of prose and thus has not only kept the 
tones of poetry but also is accessible for singing 
that is the crowning achievement of it all. 

Space does not let me name all the Vachana 
writers. It suffices here to say that their important 
quality is free-thinking. Each one of them has ex- 
pressed what his independent disposition of mind 
has allowed. Their language, style and thinking 
process have been influenced by their crafts, in- 
terests and learnings, and thus have given each a 
uniqueness. Vachanas have a wide range of in- 
terests: of an innate inclination to process the 
society, of soul-churning, of soul-beholdings, of 
economic thinking, of the confessions, of the 
blemishes of the self, of criticisms of life, 
husband-wife relation emoted and those that are 
stimulated by their orientations on crafts etc; these 
and many more kinds of Vachanas have given 
Vachana literature an exceptional pre-eminence. 
Amen could be said to Vachana Literature at this 
juncture, through the words of late M. R. Shree, 
who was an authority on Vachana Literature: 
**Since the Vachanas contain commendable sen- 
timents, emotions and metaphors and since they 
uphold lofty ideals, we can generously call them an 
excellent literature. They are the Upanishads of 
Kannada literature; and their writers, the sages of 
sentiment. Their advice in its essence is that 
Literature is the Vision, and Vision, Literature: 
Truth, Beauty and Beauty, Truth’’-(Vachana- 
dharmasara). Even the literary historians consider 
the Vachanas to be the Upanishads of Kannada. 
But it is better not to forget the words of Dr. R. S. 

‘Mugali, here: ‘‘There is, in the Vachana writers, 
the experience of the soul, the comprehensive 
vision and the perception of the true and the 
religious, as in the authors of the Upanishads. In 
addition, there is, in the Vachanas, a professed 
ideology, a social moral, a religion of practice, 
and a lively asvect of literature owing to the Kan- 


nadaising venture etc., which the Upanishads 
lack. And what Nagachandra lays down as a rule 
as a general feature of good literature-an inter- 
‘nalizing vision-especially suits Vachana Literature.”’ 
(Kannada Sahitya Charithre; p. 159). 


Harihara -- Raghavanka 


While Vachana Literature was born as a by- 
product of a marvellous revolution and ex- 
emplified the un-premeditated art, the works of 
Harihara, Raghavanka, Kereya Padmarasa etc., 
who were influenced by the literature itself, stand 
as the milestones of premeditated art. Harihara, it 
is, who especially became the harbinger of a three- 
fold revolution and the founder and promoter of 
the so-named ‘Harihara-path’. ‘‘An alphabet to 
see/And spelt, it is three-fold’’ he said, and wiped 
out the differences between Rala, Kula and 
Kshala.' Thus bringing about a revolution in 
language; ‘‘Write poetry on Manujas, Savanas, 
and Kanishkas? I would rather write on the deity 
of Hampi and his devotees,’’ he said, thus bringing 
about a revolution in the ends of poetry; and even 
while writing an interesting Champu kavya (of 
prose-verse alternations), called Girijakalyana in 
the epic style, realising that for his intentions of 
writing, it is not quite proper a means, he wrote in 
the Ragale metre which flows freely and has an 
ease of a special kind, thus bringing about a revolution 
in metre too. This revolutionary man was born 
just within a century of Basava’s death and he 
broadcasted his messages through his deep poetic 
commitment and poetic endeavour, thereby ac- 
complishing the end of discharging his duties ful- 
ly. Raghavanka, his disciple and son-in-law, ,a 
revolutionary like himself, wrote epics in the 
Shatpadi metre for the first time and continued 
what his teacher had taught: a true disciple of a 
great teacher. 

Harihara’s works, even numerically, are abun- 
dant and hence astounding: Girija Kalyana, Pam- 
pa Sataka, or Basavarajadevara Ragale-and 
Nambiyannana Ragale, Harihara would have been 
one of the immortal poets of Kannada. The case 
with Raghavanka too, is similar. Even if he had © 
evaded writing Somanatha Charithe, Veeresha 
Charithe and Sharabha Charithre, and had only 
written Siddharama Purana and Harischandra 
Kavya, or even Harischandra Kavya alone, he 
would not have missed the top place among the 
Kannada poets. 
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Extraordinary zeal is one of the main 
characteristics of Harihara’s works. Therefore, 
whatever be it he writes, there is a torrential and 
manifest flow of the zealous mind. The world of 
the host of Shiva’s attendants which is manifest in 
his Ragales is excitingly vast. Those attendants of 
Shiva are of various crafts, mentality, tastes, 
nature, nationality, age and places in the heirar- 
chy. They all coalesce and render an extensive and 
multitudinous world in Harihara’s Ragales. Prof. 
S. S. Malavada_ describes in his two books, 
Hariharana Ragalegalalli Jeevans Darshana and 
Harihara-Raghavankaru, thus: ‘‘Harihara has 
created a world full of Shiva’s devotees who have 
made their own profession the path of realising 
the ultimate. A great variety of people going in an 
interesting procession make for Harihara’s 
Ragales. The only thread that knits them together 
is that they are the devotees of Shiva’’. As V. 
Seetharamayya has written in the epilogue of his 
book on Harihara, ‘‘both the endeavour and the 
accomplishment of Harihara are great.”’ 


To quote Professor S. S. Malavada again on - 


Raghavanka’s attainments, ‘‘By respecting 
scholarship, elegance, devotion, capacity, 
boldness, adventure, the manifestation of the 
Higher than the Highest and by synthesizing for 
them a reverence in himself, he acquired a lustrous 
kind of personality. Clarity in writing, free 
disposition of mind and self confidence are what 
his works strongly exhibit. His works betray an in- 
tense awareness of the world, an acquaintance with 
the human nature, the subtlety of the ‘‘interna- 
tional conflicts of the Characters, the vision of the 
sap of life, emotional strength, witticisms, il- 
lumining heated logic, an expression of the lofty 
ideals of life, etc.’’ (Harihara-Raghavankaru: 
p. 64). Harihara believed in devotion and 
Raghavanka, in the maxim that Hara?’ is the Truth 
and truth, Hara. The message of this contem- 
porary poets together is the message of Truth, 
Love and Devotion. 


Others 


Harihara’s contemporary and friend, Kereya 
Padmarasa, has no doubt. written his Deeksha- 
bodhe in Lalitha Ragale but since it is full of 
ideology and spiritual matters, there is no room in 
it for the manifestation of poetic abilities. Yet, 
among the very few metaphysical ideological 
poets, he occupies an important position. His 
erudition surpasses his creative capability. 
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Nemichandra and Rudrabhatta, the other two 
contemporaries of Harihara and Raghavanka, could 
only be mentioned here. They stand outside the 
main stream of medieval Kannada literature, since 
both of them were mature poets of the Champu 
form. Even Kumara Padmarasa, the son of 
Kereya Padmarasa, who is known as Sharana 
Kavi, could only be mentioned here. His Sananda 
Charithre, written in various Shatpadi metres, is 
a mediocre work. Boppanna Panditha’s Gommata 
Sthuthi and Chandraprabhapurana of Aggala of 
Ingaleshwara, need to be mentioned. One of the 
Diggajas of Telugu literature, Palkurike 
Somanatha, has not gained an important place in 
the Kannada literary field. Even Someshwara 
Shataka is not his. He is the beloved of the Kan- 
nada readers only in so far as he is the author of 
the Telugu Basava Purana. It has inspired 
Bhima Kavi’s Kannada Basavapurana. Devakavi, 
Somaraja, Kamalabhava, Andayya, Chandarasa etc., 
being Champu poets, stay outside the pale 
of this chronological review. 

Bhimakavi, who belongs to the latter half of the 
14th century, could be considered to be the greatest 
poet of the time. Even though his Basavapurana 
(written in 1369 A.D.) is a work of translation, it 
gives us an impression of being an independent one. 
It not only gives a novel turn to the tradition of 
Veerashaiva* mythologies, but since it is the first 
work to be written wholly in Bhamini Shatpadi 
metre, it is considered to be important. As Shri K. 
Marulasiddappa points out, ‘‘Bhimakavi had 
made all the necessary preparations to let Bhamini 
Shatpadi dance to the tunes of Kumaravyasa’’ 
(Samanyanige Sahitya Charithre: Part 2; p. 54). It 
should be regrettingly admitted that not much 
research has yet been done in this direction. 
Among the ones available Dr. H. Tip- 
perudraswamy’s Bhimakavi and Dr. M. Chi- 
danandamurthy’s (Samagra Kannada _ sahitya 
charithre- Bangalore University; 4th edition, part 
1) are knowledgeable and revealing. ‘‘Considering 
the text itself, among the Kannada Veereshaiva 
mythologies in poetry, this is an excellent work’’, 
says Dr. M. Chidanandamurthy; ‘‘Even though, 
in Bhimakavi, we could not discern the radiance 
of the first-rate poets of Kannada, there is no 
doubt that his poetic richness seems to surpass 
mediocrity. Among the poets of his own age, he is 
unquestionably the best’’, according to Dr. H. 
Tipperudraswamy and both these views can be 
endorsed. 


Kumaravyasa 


Being a very superior poet of the Shatpadi 
tradition and being one among the very 
few of the greatest poets of Kannada, Kumara- 
vyasa occupies the highest place in the literary 
heirarchy. The debate as to who between 
Kumaravyasa and Pampa is great is not Only ir- 
relevant, but it is a question which could never be 
solved either. In both of them, Kannada poetry 
reaches its summit like those of the Sahyadri. 
Even while both of them have written the story of 
Mahabharata,‘ fortunately enough for the Kan- 
nadigas, -both mirror immensely different at- 
titudes to life and poetic faith. For the one valour 
is its central concern and for the other, devotion; 
one is a secular writing and the other, of a human 
conflict under the direction of fate; Arjuna is the 
hero of the former and Krishna of the latter. The 
list of similarities and differences, thus, could 
abundantly be listed. 

Kumaravyasa wrote only the first ten chapters 
of Mahabharata and yet it is not an incomplete 
work. Perhaps to him, his vision being that of the 
Bhagavata, when the Mahabharata war is over 
and proper rule has been guaranteed, the main in- 
tention of his writing seems to have been fulfilled. 
Otherwise he would not have made a mention of 
the gains of reading this work. All the ten chapters 
exhibit his independent mind, untaught 
knowledge, unequalled intelligence, craft of nar- 
rating the story, dexterity of creating situations, 
liveliness in the creation of characters, subtlety in 
sensibility, marvellous metaphysical-fictional and 
picturesque abilities, astounding use of 
vocabulary, touching synthesis of the sense of art 
and the sense of Bhagavatha’, the torrent of 
valour, narration of the appropriate erotic senti- 
ment, the moonlit comedy, devotional fury, clari- 
ty, complexity and glow. That ‘‘each chapter is 
the emergence of the vital sap of being’’, is the 
most meaningful and appropriate comment on 
this work. 

For the writing of this unsurpassed work of art, 
Kumaravyasa had conjoined and brought to bear 
upon all kinds of merits. He had so totally 
digested the Samskrita Bharata as to be on the 
point of getting immersed in it. He had sucked on 
all the great Kannada and Sanskrita works. He was 
well-versed in the knowledge of the Shastras* and 
simultaneously was a master in the practical and 
wordly matters. He had tolerance and had con- 
sidered Hari’ and Hara as one by saying ‘Shiva is 


the manifest form of Vishnu and Vishnu of Siva’. 
He had made metrical excellence a toy in his 
hands and had an inherent capability to coin new 
words with ease whenever necessary. He had ac- 
quired the capacity as well as independence of us- 
ing all vocabulary-native idioms and words of 
foreign origin-without any conservatism, for the 
facility of his expression; in fact he had used the 
vocabulary from all the sources which were within 
his reach. He had also had the sense of propriety 
to edit, expand, transform or ennoble the original. 

Owing to all these preparations, this work 
became a masterpiece in poetry-the best in the 
world. While for all appearances, the characters 
here seem to be the puppets directed by Krishna, 
when observed closely, Krishna being the binding 
centre of the whole story, ‘‘Even while he is extra- 
ordinarily free, he lets terrestrial existence to have 
its autonomy and does never stunt its growth. 
Herein lies the greatness of this epic’’ (Dr. Keer- 
tinatha Kurthakoti: Kumaravyasa-ondu samagra 
Vivechane: Samagra Kannada Sahitya Charithre; 
Volume 4: Part I. p. 131) 

To sum up, Kumaravyasa’s Bharata is not a 
barren transcription of Vyasa’s Samskrita 
Bharata. It has an independent tone and lustre, ef- 
fulgence in its recreation and at many places it 
outshines the original. Free from excessive emo- 
tionalism, full of fictional fancy, rich in sen- 
timents, resplendent in its conversation and in- 
cidents, created with the help of the natural 
resource that is the native idiom of Kannada, it 
makes the original abler, meaningful and rele- 
vant. The greatness of Naranappa (that is, 
Kumaravyasa),-in terms of intelligence, style and 
creation-stands on a deep stamp of ‘‘His-ness’’. 


Chamarasa 


Another important poet of the Medieval Kan- 
nada literature is Kumaravyasa’s contemporary, 
Chamarasa. The greatness of this poet stands not 
only on the undoubted fact that he equals 
Kumaravyasa in the fluent use of Bhamini Shat- 
padi, excellent creation of incidents and visual 
rendering of situations and contexts; but also 
because he has written the only Kannada poetic 
work which is fully symbolic and is popularly 
known as Kannada Pilgrims Progress. Therefore, 
Chamarasa has been reserved a special seat 
amongst Kannada poets. His Prabhulingaleele is 
considered to be a historical text of the first rank. 
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None, even to this day, has ever pictured the 
phenomenal image of Allama Prabhu in such a 
unique fashion. Prabhulinga, who surpasses sec- 
tarian interests and illusions, who recognises 
merits and criticises faults, who becomes subtly 
ironic as to be at once appreciative and critical 
and who through his satire corrects and redeems, 
shines all through the book with a beautiful aura. 
And that gives it a lustre, a tone and a vision. 
The picture of Allama who, to some through 
blaming, to some others through compassionate 
talk, to some through help, to some others 
through bitter talk, shows the right path and 
nourishes people of all castes and all sects has come 
out so beautifully. And in spite of a new absurdities 
which have smuggled themselves into the book, it 
is yet an important one in its finish. 


Others 


Bhaskara, the poet of the early fif- 
teenth century, though much influenced by 
Kumaravyasa, has made his Jeevandhara 
Charithra an elegant work of art. Lakkanna 
Dandesha (1416-1440) in his Shivatatwa 
Chintamani, has depicted the theology of 
Veerashaivism, the history of Basava and the 
history of hundreds of Sharanas. Gurubasava, 
in his seven poetic works, displayed the 
speciality of depicting the deep and difficult 
metaphysical, yogic and spiritual ideas as 
simply and interestingly as it could be. And 
he has intermixed it with his skills of music. 
Terakanambi Bommarasa (about 1485 A.D) 
has written his Sanathkumaracharitha in 
Bhamini Shatpadi and his Jeevandhara 
Sangatya in sangatya metre, Chaturmukha 
Bommarasa (c. 1500) has written Revanasid- 
dheshwara Purana, Salva (1550), Salva 
Bharata and Ningiraja, Amala Basava 
Charithra. About this work Sri H. Deveerappa 
aptly opines that ‘‘both from the historical 
and the literary perspectives it is one among 
the Veerashaiva mythologies of the best 
rank’’ (Ningiraja Purana, p. 80). 

Among the rest of the poets who are to be 
remembered here are Thimmanakavi who, on 
the request of Krishna Devaraya, wrote the 
last 7 chapters of Mahabharata;* Kumara 
Valmiki, the author of ‘‘Thorave Ramayana; 
Mangarasa III (1508) of Jayanripakavya; Gub- 
bi Mallanacharya of Bhava Chintaratna and 
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Veerashaivamrita Purana; Chennabasavanna 
(c. 1550) of Mahadeviakkana Purana and 
Chatu Vittalanatha (1530) of ‘‘Bhagavata’’. 
Among these, the works of Kumaravalmiki 
and Gubbi Mallanacharya are worth noticing. 


Lakshmeesha 


The author of the still popular Jaimini 
Bharata, Lakshmeesha, who was held high in 
his own time due to its popularity, is a first- 
rate story-teller, perceptive and elegant; he 
relished in music and metaphors. The splen- 
dour and grace of Kannada have not as much 
freedom in others’ works, as in the works of 
Lakshmeesha. Reading his works gives one a 
feeling of wandering through a dreamworld. 
Parts of the story which concern, for exam- 
ple, with Rama’s abandonment of Sita and 
parts of the story of Chandrahasa are 
touching and are full of overflowing pathetic 
sentiment. He has given importance to the 
other sentiments too: of valour, wonder, the 
erotic, the comic, etc. However, it is not only 
that the erotic sentiment is abundant, but at 
times is overdone and hence it crosses the 
limits of propriety. 

Another poet who is known for a similar grace 
in the use of language is Virupaksha Pandita. The 
similarity between the two is only in terms of 
language, and that is all. Virupaksha Pandita has 
misused his poetic abilities of a great poet by 
relegating the hero of the narrative into the 
background and therin forcibly filling the 
Veerashaiva theology, the 63 ancients, the immor- — 
tal attendants of Shiva, 101 ascetics and what not, 
in his Chennabasavapurana. 

Six works-3 historical, 2 ideological and one 
translation, need be mentioned here. They are 
Chikkananjesha’s Raghavanka Charithra and 
Gururaja Charithra, Adrishya Kavi’s Pro- 
udharayana Kavya, Mahalingaranga’s Anubhava- 
mritha and Harikathamrita Sara have a rich 
kernel to offer. In the one Advaita* vision and in 
the other Dvaita” vision are beautifully evident. 
And owing to the inter-mixture of poetic flashes, 
they are gratifying and refreshing to read. 


Dasa Literature 


In the interval between Kumaravyasa’s and 
Nagarasa’s times many Bhagavata writers 


translated Bharata, Ramayana, Bhagavata, 
Bhagavadgita etc., into Kannada and created in the 
Native metres the abundant literature of the 
Vaidic”™ tradition. In the meantime Dasas” wrote 
songs in the spoken dialect in great abundance and 
created a world of Dasa-literature, thereby enrich- 
ing the literature of the existent Vaidic tradition. 
This literature is said to have come into being 
through four stages. The first is in the time of Shri 
Madhvacharya, his disciples under the leadership 
of Narahari-teertha, published it; the second is 
when under the leadership of their teachers like 
Shreepadaraya, Vyasaraya, Purandaradasa and 
Kanakadasa created it; the third is when Vi- 
jayadasa and other sages wrote it; and the fourth, 
when Pranesha and Guru Pranesha and others 
wrote it. The singers of the Dasa community begin 
their hymns of praise with due respects to 
Shreepadacharya, and hence he is supposed to be 
the beginner of this tradition (Dr. K. M. Krishna 
Rao: Haridasa Sahityada Hinnele mattu Ugama: 
Samagra Kannada Sahityada Charithre: Volume 
4, Part 2, p. 372). Shreepadaraya’s works too are 
noteworthy. Bhramarageetha, Venugeetha and 
Gopigeethe are works of good taste owing to their 
beauty of rhyme, music and native touch. In his 
works we see his individual excellence and the 
achievements of his life coming into bearing. And 
these two qualities are the qualities of the other 
Dasas too. 

The personality of Vyasaraya is a very great 
one. He was respected by the Vijayanagara Kings 
and the populace alike for a miracle of his. Hund- 
reds of songs: written by him are available to us 
and in them we see the expression of ‘‘deep devo- 
tion, musical knowledge and a sympathetic at- 
titude towards people’’. And his disciple Puran- 
daradasa has acquired the praise of being called 
‘Dasa is Purandaradasa’. Purandaradasa and 
Kanakadasa are the culminations of Dasa 
Literature. 

So far more than a thousand songs of Puran- 
daradasa have been acquired and published. The 
ideas professed in these, which by and large are 
the same in the whole of Dasa Literature, are the 
glory of the name, invocation of Hari and the 
Guru," an exposition of the inner self, a 
discriminatory assessment of Dvaita philosophy, 
Krishna’s frolics, criticism of the society, didac- 
‘ticism, etc. Whatever the content of these songs, 
they spring from the depths of spontaneity, an in- 
tense desire to redeem the soul with vehement ex- 


pressions of devotion, mellifluous music, beauty of 
feelings, novel and natural rhythms and 
metaphors and with the richness of the native 
idiom and hence are fascinating and refreshing. It 
is not that repetition and sameness are, in fact, not 
there. But nowhere is there a touch of mediocrity. 
VyaSaraya himself praises Purandaradasa in these 
words: ‘‘knows all the morals, praises every day 
and in every word Him who is accessible only to 
the Vedas, worships Shri Krishna through the 
dance of his songs—he, the cleansed soul that is, is 
Purandaradasa’’. And an appraisal of this kind 
should drive home to us the greatness of Puran- 
daradasa’s personality. Purandaradasa, whom 
even Tyagaraja recalls, is known as the father of 
Karnataka music. However, what is more impor- 
tant than all these is his gift to us of the songs 
which can smoothen the day-to-day life and which 
can bridge the gulf between the populace and 
literature. 

Kanakadasa was a shepherd by birth, but he is 
known as the devotee of Hari. Not only are his 
songs of the highest order, but his Shatpadi 
Sangatya works-Haribhaktisara, Ramadhanya 
Charithre, Nala Charithre and Mohana 
Tarangini-are also noteworthy. May be 
Nrisimhastava-a short sangatya piece-is also his. 
Some of his songs are great even from literary 
points of view; and the rest mirror his ripe 
knowledge of the material world, a sensible mind, 
an equivision and a love of independence. To 
some Haribhaktisara is a text to be chanted for 
religious reasons; Nalacharithre is a good work of 
art; Mohana Tarangini is a great piece; and 
Ramadhanya Charithre is an interesting story of 
his own creation. In this last work he makes 
Ragy“ triumph over paddy-a fact which en- 
visages that he is a friend of the poor. 

Vadiraja interests his readers for his songs, 
suladis* and Ugabhogas* rather than for his 
other works. In them we discern more of theology 
than literature, more wit than feeling. It was 
Prasanna Venkatadasa, Mahipatidasa, Vijaya- 
dasa, Gopaladasa and Jagannathadasa, who, in 
the 18th century, sustained and developed Dasa 
Literature. Among these Jagannathadasa has a 
prime of place, as Kanakadasa and Puran- 
daradasa before him. His Harikathamritasara has 
already been mentioned. In this and in his songs, 
his great personality, scholarship and poetic talent 
are manifest. In total, Dasa Literature, in terms of 
its content, form and language, has a distinct 
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effulgence of its own and hence is an immortally en- 
during property of the Kannadigas (Dr. R. S. 
Mugali; Kannada Sahitya Charithre; p. 280). Dur- 
ing the time of Chikadevaraya Tirumalararya, 
Chikkupadhyaya and Sindhararya became 
Shreevaishnava” singers, they composed 
songs as a result of which Dasa Literature 
became the meeting place of the three strands of 
expression.” 


Other Currents 


Parallel to this Vaidic literary tradition ran in 
full swing the Veerashaiva and Jaina literary cur- 
rents. The two important events of this time are: 
one, the compiling and editing of and the com- 
mentaries on, Vachana literature leading to the 
coming into being of our four (or is it five) 
Shunyasampadanes during the time of Proudha- 
devaraya’s rule; and two, the reformation of 
Vachana literature under the leadership of Ton- 
tada Sidhalinga Shivayogi. Siddhalingeshwara 
himself had shone as a good Vachana writer. His 
disciple-Swatantra Siddhalingeshwara and 
Ghanalinga Shivayogi- wrote Vachanas and made 
it evident that Vachana as a literary form was not 
yet exhausted. Mudduveeraswamy of Bangalore 
and Shanmukha Shivayogi of Jevaragi are also 
Vachana writers. Tontada Siddhalingeshwara, 
Ghanalingi and Shanmukha Shivayogi are first- 
rate Vachana writers. Even though in comparison 
with the 12th Century Vachanas these vachanas are 
of a lower order, if read independently of the 12th 
century vachanas, they may turn out to be quite 
effective. . 

**Nijaguna Shivayogi is one of the marvellous 
personalities of the Kannada land. With an un- 
fathomable scholarship and a long span of 
meditation and austerities, he reached the heights 
of knowledge and then, coming down to the level 
of the people, he shared his knowledge with the 
Kannadigas through his prose and poetry’’ 
(Dr. R. S. Mugali: Kannada Sahitya Charithre: 
p. 301-302). Among his works, Kaivalya Paddhati 
is a heart-stirring collection of songs and festivities; 
Paramanubhava Bodhe professes Advaita 
theology through dialogues between Yajnavalkya 
and Maitreyi; Anubhavasara gives the kernel of all 
Upanishads in Tripadi metre; Paramarthageethe 
narrates the doctrine of deliverance in /alitaragale 
and kandapadya metres; Paramarthaprakashika is 
a text on matters of yoga; Vivekachintamani was 
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the encyclopaedia of that time; and Aruvat- 
tamoovara Trividhi is a eulogy of the 63 ancients. 
With all these works he is the pole star for all the 
knowledge-lovers. 

Muppina Shadakshari is his contemporary. In 
his Subodhasara there is a pleasant surge of devo- 
tion, of surrender, an awareness of the right-and- 
the-religious, of the summits of metaphysics in an 
essential form. The vitality of his personality gets 
thus expressed in his works. 

The others who are known for their songs on 
Shiva’s devotees, and for their continuing the 
tradition of Kaivalya”’ are these: Sarpabhooshana 
Shivayogi, Ghanamathadarya, Mailara Basava- 
linga, Sharana, Matukuru Nanjunda Shivayogi, 
Somekatti Kari Vrishabhendra, Kudalura 
Basavalinga Sharana, Hanagal Kumaraswamy 
and Shishunala Shareef Saheb, who, though by 
birth is a Muslim, is well known as a Shivayogi. In 
the songs of all these there is an aura of devotion, 
knowledge and renunciation of the sensual 
delights; there is soul-searching, there is the didac- 
ticism of proper morals and sensibility; and thei 
is a yearning for the good of one and all. Here and 
there, they have attained lyricism; and natural 
musical flavour is of course ubiquitous. 


Ratnakara 


This review of medieval Kannada literature 
could perhaps be ended by writing a few lines on 


Ratnakara, who is one among the very few great 
poets of Kannada and who is the last torch-bearer 
of the Jaina literary tradition. Nanjunda Kavi (c. 
1525 A.D.) has no doubt written Kumararama 
Charite in Sangatya metre and no doubt has an ac- 
countable place among sangatya literature. Just as 
Pampa is the landmark of Champu metre, 
Harihara of Ragale metre, Kumaravyasa of Bha- 
minishatpadi metre and Sarvajna of Tripadi metre, 
Ratnakara is the landmark of Sangatya metre. 
Even though he has written three shatakas and 
thousands of songs, his masterpiece-Bharates 

Vaibhava-is only one of its kind in Kannada 
literature. Except for a single objection that, in his 
enthusiasm to eulogise Bharata, aba hi 


has brought down the stature of Bahubali, this is 
one work (Bharatesha Vaibhava) which has been 
praised heartily by all the critics. Along with 
elegance, a saintly equilibrium; with the 
knowledge of soul, the knowledge schism; with 
ideological investigations, a sense of beauty and 


an excellence in many arts-are rarely combined in 


Bharata, who recalls Krishna into our memory 


and is still quite different from Krishna. He is a 
bachelor with all his circumambulations, and an 
abstinent with all his eating. In terms of power he 
is the son of the first Theerthankara* and the first 
emperor; in terms of handsomeness, he can tempt 
even an old maid; in terms of valour, he can just 
play with his enemy forces; and in terms of family, 


he has 96 thousand beautiful wives! What does he 


lack? And still in his inner heart he is quite detach- 


ed; ‘he is a sage whose knowledge has increased to 


the extent of making his mind clean and bare’. 
He can enjoy to his heart’s content the material 


pleasures and forbear it all’. His love for his 


mother is unequalled; his impartial love towards 
his thousands of wives is just astounding; his 


aesthetic sense is unparalleled and his brotherly love 


which lets him bring his younger brother into the 
proper path through good counsel rather than 


through defeating him - which he could easily have 


: 
j 


done-is uncommon. 


Ratnakara has chosen such a great personality 
as the subject of his work and with his uncommon 
genius has made it into an unvaluable work of art. 
He introduces the readers to the work thus: ‘‘The 


‘story is about the grandeur of him who, after all 
Pe 
- 


2. God Shiva, the god of Destruction. 

_ 3. Worshippers of Shiva; Lingavanthas. 

_ 4. Worshipping of Vishnu or Krishna. 

5. Worshipping of Vishnu or Krishna. 

6. Holy Texts and hence Texts of Standard authority. 
7. Vishnu, the god of protection. 


11. Vedic. 

12. Devotee considering himself a slave before god. 
13. Teacher; a religious teacher. 

14. Eleusine coracana pers. 

15, 16. Poetic metres. 


18. Advaita; dvaita and Vishistadvaita. 
19. Eternal emancipation. 


8. The first ten chapters having been written by Kumaravyasa. 
_ 9. The doctrine of the identity of the human soul and the divine essence. 
10. The assertion of two always destruct principles as of spirit and matter the soul and the universe. 


his excessive indulgence in stately power, is still 
living like a Jaina yogi to the endorsement of 
people’s consent and who, in a moment’s time, 
burnt away his Karma and became a Jaina just 
like that’’. And then he promises to write a great 
work of art on him in such a way as to be applaud- 
ed by Kannadigas, Tuluvas and Telugas—he keeps 
his promise. In fact as Prof. S. V. Ranganna has 
said, ‘‘in him, we see an immense knowledge of 
the fine arts, an efficacious aesthetic sense, a pro- 
per knowledge of Truth, scholarship in logics, a 
vital worldly experience of a capacity to write 
poetry with ease and a rich treasure of mellifluous 
vocabulary, witty descriptive ability, story-telling 
gift etc. which ooze out in proper quantum and in 
proper places ‘‘(Shaili 2; p. 147). That is why, a 
work both qualitatively and quantitatively, gran- 
diose’’ has been created. 

This is only a bird’s-eye-view of the medieval 
Kannada literature. All traditions have bloomed 
here; all literary and poetic forms have seen their 
summits here; all metrical forms of Kannada have 
become ripe here; and this is the vantage ground 
of all religious and sociological movements. In 
sum, it is the people’s age, an age of Kannada, of 
variety, of experimentation, of independence, of 
opulence and meaningfulness. 


1. The variations of |. current in old and medieval Kannada and is obsolete partly in modern Kannada. Kittel divides them thus: I, 1, 1. 


17. Vaishnavas of the Vishistadvaita sect, followers of Ramanuja; of the doctrine of unity with distinction. 


Translation: H. PATTABHIRAMA SOMAYAJI 
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Kannada Prose Literature of 


V. B. Moleyara 


Evolution of Kannada prose literature over the 
past one thousand years in different dimensions 
and directions attracts our admiration and amaze- 
ment because of its variety and abundance. The 
aim of the present article is to identify the dimen- 
sions of the theme and language of this literary 
form in about one hundred and fifty years before 
India obtained independence. Within the limita- 
tions of space and time the article proposes to pre- 
sent a broad perspective of this literature. 

From the point of view of antiquity the prose 
literature is as old as poetry, though not as exten- 
sive as the latter as regards its volume and quality. 
We come across very ancient prose writings like 
Vaddaaraadhane and Chavundaraya Purana. We 

an also identify a good many scholarly prose 
passages in Champu epics and Ragale literature 
and also in Vachana prose written in poetic style 
and also in inscriptions. But, in spite of that, prose 
literature as such did not find favour with the 
masses interested in literary pursuits. 


Period of the Wodeyars 


By the end of the 17th Century, a new era of 
prose literature as an independent literary medium 
began to come into existence. Chikadevaraja 
Vamshavali of Tirumalarya written during the 
King Chikadevaraya of Mysore was the first step 
in this direction. This is a prose writing in the form 
of the history of the Mysore rulers. One can 
observe the terse style of Old Kannada in the work. 
After this period prose was mainly used for ex- 
planatory translations of the epics and scientific 
works. Veerashaiva and Vaishnava scholars of 
Mysore Palace wrote such notes and translations 
in prose. Adoption of prose style for astrology, 
native medicine, grammar and other scientific 


Pre-Independence Era 


writings helped to evolve a good prose writing. We 
can also notice the borrowings of Hindustani 
words current in those days in these writings. 
Moreover, adoption of Kannada as the official 
language in the decrees of the Mysore rulers con- 
tributed much to the development of prose style. 

Krishnaraja Vani Vilasa, a commentary on 
the Mahabharata written during the time of Mum- 
madi Krishnaraja Wodeyar is one of the highly 
sophisticated prose works of the 19th century. Pan- 
chatantra, Battis Puthali, Bhetala Panchavim- 
shathi were also some of the good prose writings 
of that era. Saugandhika Parinaya 1821 is based 
on a novel theme. Rajavali Kathe of Devachan- 
dra and Kalavathi Parinaya of Yadava 1815 are also 
worth recording in this context. Kalavathi 
Parinaya has a good theme and naturalness in its 
characterization. The language of Saugandhika 
Parinaya is very near to modern prose. This 
period saw many scientific, puranic and social 
works. The most noteworthy contribution of this 
period is the bulk of thousands of pages of 
mellifluous prose literature. 

A noteworthy prose-work of this period is 
Mudra Manjusha 1823 of Kempu Narayana, a 
court poet of Mummadi Krishnaraja. The 
historical story of Chanakya and Chandragupta is 
narrated here in the form of a novel of great at- 
traction and this laid the foundation for modern 
Kannada prose style. It is based on the Sanskrit 
drama Mudra Rakshasa of Vishakha Datta. Kem- 
pu Narayana is a scholar in both Kannada and 
Sanskrit. He freely employs Sanskrit words 
throughout his work. He uses old Kannada case 
suffix to both Sanskrit and Kannada words. He 
frames small sentences similar to the ones we use 
in modern Kannada. His Kannada diction is not 
cramped by the weight of Sanskrit words 


employed by him, but enlivened by the judicious 
mixture of Sanskrit and Kannada words. He has 
employed the idioms and proverbs and also com- 
parisons taken directly from the speech of every- 
day life. Pharases like bettalu kudure, naadaadi hen- 
nu, saaga kaluhisu, poolu maadu, fauju, sukhada 
sanni, bidi maatu, lakkootu kaagada are some of 
the instances which made puritans express 
their astonishment. He boldly proceeds forward in 
embellishing his language with vigour and splen- 
dour. We can come across lively conversations in 
well cultivated spoken forms of modern Kannada. 
In such cases he does not give much importance to 
grammar and hence uses such expressions like 
kuutukondu, edavattu, holalu kodu etc. The nar- 
rative style of Mudra Manjusha is very similar to 
that of a novel. The stiffness of old Kannada style 
is gradually reduced and the prose style tends to 
become simpler and more appealing. 


Christian Missionaries 


The part played by the Christian Missionaries 
in the introduction of printing technology and the 
consequent publication of the ancient books and 
newspapers is very great. Inspired by religious 
propagation and educational service they produc- 
ed text books, books on history, translations of 
the Bible and other scientific and religious works. 
A printing press was established in Bellary in the 
year 1827. The English-Kannada Dictionary of 
William Reeve, containing 3000 pages in Crown 
Y size is the first dictionary of Kannada published 
in 1824. The New Testament produced in 1820 is 
the first complete work printed in Kannada. John 
Garrett, the then education officer of the Mysore 
State got his English work Panchatantra 
translated into Kannada by M.D. Singaracharya 
and published it in 1865. He also brought out a 
book on Geometry by B. Rama Rao in 1866. 
Hermann Moegling contributed to the development 
of modern Kannada literature in his capacity as a 
journalist, editor of books and author of works on 
philosophy and religion. His venture in publishing 
about 3000 proverbs from spoken language in the 

year 1847 is really commendable. Ferdinand Kittel 

is another famous scholar of this era because of 
his works on grammar, metre, editing of ancient 
Kannada works, the Kannada-English Dictionary 
etc. 

Herman Kaundinye and Paul Kaushik also serv- 
ed the cause of Kannada with great devotion. 


Soloman Bhaskar translated Yamuna Bayiya San- 
chara of Padamanji in 1869 and wrote another 
work Dampatya Vichara in 1879. Jahangirana 
Charitre of Ganesh Paul, Vyavahara Bodhini of 
T. G. Maben were also published during this time. 
Tigler was a school teacher who wrote books in 
Kannada on mathematics, geography, botany and 
Other subjects. British executive Mackenzie en- 
couraged the publication of Deva Chandra’s Ra- 
Javali Kathe by providing financial aid. He, along 
with Buchanan examined the historical inscrip- 
tions and records pertaining to the genealogy of 
the Karnataka rulers and the history of 
Karnataka. Marks Wilson wrote the history of 
Mysore during the period 1805 to 1818. 
Along with the history of the Mysore rulers, the 
histories of Kadamba, Chalukya, Rastrakuta and 
Other dynasties also came out. These contain 
cultural and literary information also. Walter 
Elliot worked for the cause of education, text 
book preparation, collection of inscriptions, 
writings of histories and the editing of Kannada 
works. Lewis Rice and J. F. Fleet have laid the 
foundation for the study of inscriptions and 
through them for research on the history of 
Karnataka. 


Journalism 


Newspapers play a great role in the development 
of prose literature. This can be illustrated by giv- 
ing a couple of examples. An article that appeared in 
Mangalore Samachar of 1843 states: ‘‘Like those 
living within the four walls of a room without win- 
dows, the people residing in this country were cut 
off from the customs and manners of the people in 
other parts of the world. To enable them to have a 
look at the outside world and also to have good 
light inside, the newspapers should be provided to | 
them at least once in a fortnight. This will open up 
new windows for them’’. Another newspaper by 
name Subuddhi Prakasha came to be published 
from Belgaum in 1849. 

The history of modern Kannada prose can be 
viewed in the light of the origin and development 
of journalism in Karnataka. As observed by the 
famous writer and journalist Kadengodlu Shankar 
Bhat, it was only through newspapers that the 
prose style got a definite form. Newspapers provided 
a forum for the people to express themselves on 
matters of social, religious, political and literary 
importance. Some editorial writings and leading 
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articles kindled the emotions of the masses against 
foreign domination and oppression and resulted in 
the revolution of the people against the British. 
Scholars like Alur Venkata Rao, Mudaveedu 
Krishna Rao, Mohare Hanumant Rao and R. R. 
Diwakar came to prominence through such 
writings in newspapers. 

The Kannada Samachara referred to earlier 
changed its name thrice as Kannada Suvarthika, 
Karnataka Patrike and Bala Patra. Afterwards it 
continued up to 1895 with the name Kraista Sabha 
Patra. During this period, three notable journals 
Mysore Vrttanta Bodhini 1859, Karnataka 
Praveshika 1865 and Deshabhimani appeared 
from Mysore, but could not continue long. Vrt- 
tanta Chintamani, a weekly journal of D. M. 
Krishnayya, who is known as the doyen of Kan- 
nada journalism, belonged to this period. Kavya 
Kalpadruma 1897 and Vidyanandini 1897 from 
Bangalore, Vidyadayini 1905, Arya Dharmojjivini 
1905 and Karnataka Grantha Male 1893 from 
Mysore are worth mentioning in this context. 
Many journals were being published from, the 
South Kanara District alone. Subodhini 1897, 
Sudarshana 1894, Satya Deepike 1896, Suvasini 
1906, Sri Krishna Sukti 1905, Kannada Kogile 
1916, Vasanta 1925, Rastra Bandhu 1928 were 
popular in those days. Among those published 
from other regions, mention may be made of 
Shala Patrike 1865 of Belgaum, Hitecchu 1870 
and Karnataka Vaibhava 1892 of Bijapur, Ra- 
jahamsa 1891, Karnataka Vrtta 1882, Karnataka 
Patra 1883 and Vagbhushana 1896 of Dharwar. 
Havyaka Subodha 1885-89 of Karki Venkata- 


ramana Sastri was known for its news reports as well 


as mature criticism. 

There were also certain women’s journals like 
Arya Mahila 1913 of Mysore, Bhagyodaya 1914 of 
Shimoga, Karnataka Nandini 1916 of Nanjangud 
and R. Kalyanamma’s Saraswathi. Women’s 
literature also developed during this period along 
with political awareness. Literary criticism and re- 
estimation of our culture and civilization were also 
encouraged.” It was .during this period that 
research journals like Prabuddha Karnataka and 
Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike appeared. 

Another journal Kannada Vritta 1916 started 
from Kumta gave a good account of the non-co- 
operative movement of the year 1930. Subodha 
Chandrike started in 1907 at Agadi has a long 
record of service to the cause of the development 
of Kannada prose. During its long history of ser- 
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vice to Kannada literature through noteworthy 
contributions in the form of novels, stories, 
biographies, poems, articles on culture, 
pilgrimage and tourism by such eminent writers as 
Galaganath and B. P. Kale it made a name for 
itself. It must also be noted that even during those 
days it had seven thousand subscribers. 

Journalism is vitally connected with the 
development of literature. Many great writers 
were also great journalists in Kannada. 
Galaganath (journal Sadguru), Alur Venkata Rao 
(Jayakarnataka), Shivaram Karanth (Vasantha), 
D.V.G. (Bharathi), V. Sitarama Sastri (Grama 
Jeevana, Veera Kesari), A. N. Krishna Rao and 
T. T. Sharma (Vishwa Karnataka), Mudaveedu 
Krishna Rao (Karnataka Vrtta), Keroor 
Vasudevachar (Sachitra Bharathi and 
Shubhodaya), Betagiri Krishna Sharma 
(Jayanthi), R. R. Diwakar (Karma Veera, 
Samyukta Karnataka and Kasturi), Benegal Rama 
Rao (Suvasini), Masti Venkatesha Aiyangar 
(Jeevana), Kadengodlu Shankar Bhat (Rastra 
Bandhu), Ra. Shi. (Koravanji) are the great names 
connected with Kannada prose literature as well as 
journalism. 


Muddana 


Muddana 1869-1901 who boldly declared 
‘padyam vadhyam, gadyam hrdyam’ (poem is to 
be discarded, prose is delightful) is a big name in 
Kannada prose literature. He wrote two famous 
prose epics by name Adbhuta Ramayana 1895-96 
and Sri Ramaswamedha 1896-97. His themes are 
taken from the Ramayana. He has followed the an- 
cient poets in the choice of his language and 
technique, but because of the new style in presen- 


- tation he stands foremost among the new genera- 


tion of prose writers. Having lived in the last three 
decades of the 19th century and the first decade of 
this century he represents the spirit of the transi- 
tion period. He was well versed in the ancient 
literary styles and modern outlook and it was 
because of this that he comes very near to modern 
age. 

The story of Ramaswamedha unfolds itself 
through a lively conversation between Muddana 
and his beloved wife Manorama. When the char- 
ming listener demands that the story should be 
narrated in the sweet speech of authentic Kan- 
nada, Muddana thinks it proper to use a style 


adopting only such Sanskrit words so as to weave 
corals in a chain of black beads. Such a style, he 
hopes, will convey the message that it is expected 
to do. A language loaded heavily with Sanskrit words 
is like a hard dish thrust into the throat of readers. 
Here Manorama represents common man. Mud- 
dana’s flowing style has variety, beauty, spon- 
taneity and rhythm. Long sentences and'short say- 
ings woven into conversations and sayings, ques- 
tions and sarcastic remarks are well arranged and 
synthesized to present a forcible and pleasant 
style. When the characters come face to face the 
words spark up in the forms of short and sweet 
sentences and the language becomes lively. The 
description of rainy season in the very beginning 
of the work is an example for Muddana’s genius 
and, as observed by the famous critic S. V. 
Ranganna, unparalleled. The description of 
Seetha wandering in the forest when she was 
discarded by Sri Rama rouses the feelings of 
pathos very effectively. In the conversations bet- 
ween Muddana and Manorama the poet has 
also shown his concern for literary criticism. 
His prose is rich in proverbs and idioms and 
Sanskrit tadbhavas. On the whole, Muddana’s 
work is a beautiful synthesis.of old and new styles 
and he heralds the modern era in Kannada 
literature. 


At the Threshold of New Era 


When the influence of western rulers gained 
ground in Indian political scene, the languages 
and literatures did not remain unaffected by this 
new wave. The Kannada literature also entered a 
new era. M. A. Ramanuja Aiyangar and S. G. 
Narasimhachar brought to light some good prose 
works under the auspices of the Karnataka Kavya 
Manjari and Karnataka Kavya Kalanidhi in the 
last decade of the 19th century and the first decade 
of this century. They also brought out the prose 
versions of the narrative passages of the 
Mahabharata. The popularity of the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata in prose form by 
Deva Shikhamani Alasingarachar is a testimony to 
the acceptability of prose as a form of literature 
to the masses. Choragrahana Tantra 1897 
of M. Venkata Krishnayya is the first detec- 
tive novel of Kannada. The prose versions of Arya 
Keerthi. and Bhishma Charite of C. Vasudevayya 
1852-1935 brought to him the title ‘architect of 
modern prose literature’. R. Annaji Rao 


translated Oliver Twist and Tom Jones into Kan- 
nada and also wrote original works on Indian 
themes like Parikalabhyudaya Maheemandana 
and Mooru Muttugalu. 

The first historical novel of Kannada by name 
Suryakanta was published by Lakshman Rao 
Gadagkar in 1892. Then R. Venkata Subba Rao 
wrote another novel Kesari Vilas in 1895. The first 
original novel on a social theme is /ndira Bai illave 
Saddharma Vijaya by Gulvadi Venkat Rao 
published in 1899. This illustrates the atrocities 
committed by the religious leaders and hence it 
mocks at blind beliefs and rituals and upholds 
purity and righteousness in human behaviour. It is 
interesting to note that in 1903 about 4 years after 
its publication, the novel was translated into 
English by the then collector of the district Mr. 
Couchman. Gulvadi Venkat Rao also wrote 
shorter works like Venamma Nagamma Samvada, 
Ladupriyacharya and novels like Bhagirathi and 
Simanthini. Other novelists who wrote on social 
themes were Gulvadi Annaji Rao (Rohini illave 
Saraswatha Mandali 1907) and Bolar Babu Rao 
(Vagdevi 1905). These three novelists can be con- 
sidered to be doyens in the field of novels in 
Kannada. 


Beginning of the Present Century 


B. Venkatachar (1845-1914) is one among the 
chief architects of the modern Kannada prose 
literature of this century. As a student of Bengali 
literature he wrote translations of Vidya Sagar’s 
Bharati Vilas, Shakuntala and Sita Vanavas. He 
also translated Haraprasad Sastri’s Bharat Mahila 
in 1884. Bankim Chandra’s Durgesha Nandini 
1885, Devi Chowdhurani, Ananda Mata, 
Vishavrksha 1900 are some of his notable transla- 
tions. Among the 75 works of his, sixty are novels. 
His descriptions of nature, women etc are quite 
traditional and known for vigour in presentation. 
Novelty of theme, grand pageantry of historic nar- 
ration, naturalness in style have made his works 
popular with the masses. People welcomed his 
novels as they could see an altogether new world in 
his novels. They also contributed to the emotional 
uplift of the middle classes. 

Another writer who laid the firm foundation for 
Kannada novel is Galaganath. He followed the 
spoken style current in the northern part. of 
Karnataka. He adopted the styles of Kulkarni and 
Gadigayya and gave a definite form and shape to 
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that style. Kumudini, Marathara Abhyudaya, 
Kannadigara Karmakathe, Kamala Kumari, 
Eshwari Sutra, Chatrapati Shivaji were all written 
in simple style and are capable of capturing the 
heart of readers. Madhava Karunavilasa is an 
original novel of Galaganath. Both these writers 
were successful in developing the reading habit 
among the masses. 

M. S. Puttanna 1854-1930 strove hard to 
develop modern Kannada prose style in novels, 
biographies, research writings, translations, adop- 
tions, children’s literature and journalism. He 
gave a new life and charm to the otherwise rigid 
and monotonous prose style. Spoken language was 
used very effectively by him and hence prose got 
new dimensions and directions. Madiddunno 
Maharaya 1915, Musuku Tegeyo Mayangane 1928 
and A varilladuta 1959 are his independent works. 
The last one among these three was published 
posthumously. The great achievement of these 
novels is to highlight the social turbulence of those 
days. New dimensions are added to prose form 
because of his effective employment of spoken 
form in works like Madiddunno Maharaya. Such 
works of Puttanna provided models for new 
generation of writefs and laid the firm foundation 
for the Kannada novel literature. Puttanna’s Neeti 
Chintamani, Makkala Neeti Kategalu, Pete 
matenajji, Takkondappana Kathe and Yaramak- 
kalu became very popular in those days and 
they provide testimony to the narrative skill of the 
writer. Musuku Tegeyo Mayangane illustrates 
Mummadi Krishnadevaraja Wodeyar’s wit and 
humour and also his love for common people. 


Variety and Abundance 


The following declaration made by B. M. 
Srikantayya in the course of his presidential ad- 
dress to the 1928 Kannada Sahitya Sammelana at 
Gulbarga identifies the place of prose in literature. 
‘“‘The author of this new generation is free to 
choose his own literary form. He prefers prose to 
poetry because he can devise a suitable style accor- 
ding to his topic so that what he writes can be 
understood by everyone.’’ 

Novels and short stories play a great role in the 
evolution of a suitable prose style. The great novel 
Kanuru) Subbamma Heggaditi of Kuvempu 
describes the village life of the Malnad area and 
the poet has achieved a synthesis of colloquial 
style and traditional Sanskritized style. In the 
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earlier novels of Shivaram Karanth we see a lively 
description of different aspects and problems of 
day-to-day life. In his Marali Mannige, Bettada 
Jeeva and Chomana Dudi, nature is so vitally con- 
nected with the happenings of life. The style of 
A. N. Krishna Rao is very lucid and his short and 
sweet descriptions and lively conversations help in 
the quick movement of the story. The description 
of family life in Mugali’s work is also worth men- 
tioning here. Kadengodlu Shankar Bhat’s Dhuma 
Ketu deserves special mention here because of its 
theme and technique and also because of the fact 
that there is a synthesis of the beauty of native 
idioms, terseness of Sanskrit and ancient Kannada 
diction and grace of Yakshagana style. Devudu’s 
diction is characterized by a judicious mixture of 
the force of spoken style and vigour of Sanskrit 
diction. Sriranga’s Vishwamitra Sristhi is known 
for its psychological theme. He is unparalleled in 


_ his imageries and varieties of descriptions. Thus, 


the Kannada novels have contributed to the 
development of a variety of prose styles. 

When we consider another variety of prose, 
namely short story, the two great names that at- 
tract our attention are those of Panje Mangesh 
Rao and Masti Venkatesha Aiyangar. If Panje is 
famous for his charm in simple prose style, Masti 
is known for presenting a crystal clear style which 
can present any topic in a convincing fashion. 
Keroor Vasudevacharya, Ananda Kanda, Krishna 
Kumar Kallur, Tengse Govind Rao, Karanth, 
Kuvempu, Pu. Ti. Na. and Mugali are well-known story 
writers. Gorur and Padukone are known for their 
humour and objective descriptions. Bendre, 
Devudu, Gowramma, Sediyapu, Kadengodlu and 
Baglodi also deserve mention here. After this 
period progressive writers like A. N. Krishna Rao, 
Ta. Ra. Su, Kattimani, Niranjana and others have 
enriched the prose literature. 

When we look at the variety and extensiveness 
of prose literature another form which stands out 
prominently is the Essay. Originally inspired by 
English Essays, it has gradually gained ground 
through its different forms and developed to a 
considerable extent. Clarity of expression, diction 
of prose, capacity to touch the heart of the reader 
are some of the prominent features of this prose 
form. As a researcher, critic, dramatist and essay 
writer, Manjeswar Govind Pai has brought dignity 
to this prose form. He has enriched his style by 
deriving new expressions by suffixing -ike -isu -te 
etc. By coining new words like nudita, bageta, 


; 
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aksharike, manasisu, kelagiru and by the ample 
use of the proverbs and figures of speech like 
simile he has evolved his own unique style. 

B. Venkatachar’s Loka Rahasya 1898, Dadiya 
Helike, M. A. Ramanuja Aiyangar’s Praban- 
dhavali and M. Venkannayya’s Dhanarjane are 
the early essay writings of this century. Panje 
Mangesh Rao, Pu. Ti. Na, Da. Ba. Ku., D. V. G., 
Karanth, Kuvempu, Keroor, V. C., and A. N. 
Moorthy Rao are foremost among the essay 
writers. The field of essays is much more widened 
now by the appearance of light essays which have 
become one of the media for creative writings. : 

Dramas too have played a role in the evolution 
of prose and given new dimensions and definite 
shapes to it. Karki Venkatramana Sastri’s Jggappa 
Heggade Vivaha Prahasana 1881 is the first social 
drama. Singararya’s Mitravinda Govinda is also 
one of the first dramas. There appeared a series of 
translations from Sanskrit. Certain dramas were 
produced for professional theatre troupes. Two 
dramatists who made big names in this field are 
Samsa and Sriranga. T. P. Kailasam is another 
famous dramatist noted for his humorous and 
colloquial style interwoven with English words as 
observed from day-to-day speech of the educated 
people. Kuvempu, Bendre, Govind Pai, Kaden- 
godlu, K. Hirannayya, M. R. Sri and Mugali are 
some of the greatest dramatists of this period. 

Biographies and autobiographies also helped in 
the evolution of prose literature. M. S. Puttanna’s 
Kunigal Rama Sastrigala Charitre 1910, Salar 
Jangana Charitre 1917, A. S. Muniswami’s 
Rajayogi Chikkalinganna Swamigala Jeevana 
Charitre, D. V. G’s Diwan Rangacharlu, Gopala- 
krishna Gokhale 1925 are some of the biographies 
published in the first quarter of this century. CC. 
Venkataramaiah’s Paigambar Mahammad 1939 
and Yesu Krista 1941, A. R. Krishna Sastri’s Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Charitre 1919, 
Kuvempu’s Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 1934, 
Swami Vivekananda 1941, M. R. Sri’s Bhakti 
Bhandari Basavanna 1931 are some of the notable 


biographies which appeared later. R. Narasimha- 
moorthy, K. G. Kundanagara, Simpi Linganna, 
Anant Rao Mantaganikar, Ashwathanarayana, 
Jagat Ram Dave also wrote biographies. 

Karki Venkataramana Sastri’s Dakshina 
Bharata Yatre 1890 is the first travelogue. V. C.’s 
Pampa Yatre 1925 is also a well-known work in 
this direction. The descriptive technique followed 
by the author stands out as a distinctive feature of 
the prose style. Shivarama Karanth’s Abuvinda 
Baramakke, Sri Krishna Narayana Gosavi’s 
Kailas Manasasarovara Yatre, Badari Yatre and 
Himalaya Darshana are also noteworthy 
travelogues. 

Criticism and research writings also provided 
new dimensions to the prose literature. M. A. 
Ramanujayyangar’s Kavi Samaya and Kavi Kavya 
Prashamse, B. M. Sri’s Kannada Sahitya Charitre 
and Bhashanagalu mattu Lekhanagalu, R. 
Raghunatha Rao’s Vyakaranopanyasa Manjari, 
articles of Govind Pai and Panje Mangesh Rao 
are the prominent literary criticisms of the earlier 
part of this century. T. S. Venkannayya, A. R. 
Krishna Rao, Masti, S. V. Ranganna, Bendre, 
Kuvempu, Mugali, V. C., T. N. S., and Pu. Ti. 
Na. have written good literary criticisms in Kan- 
nada. Muliya Timmappayya’s Nadoja Pampa and 
Parti Subba are known for their vigorous prose 
style. Certain works on scientific and technical 
subjects also appeared during this period. S. N. 
Naraharayya’s Khagola Sastra 1924, Karanth’s 
Balaprapancha 1931, Bellave Venkatanarnappa’s 
Jeeva Vijnana 1939, R. L. Narasimhayya’s 
Shakti, Jagattugala Huttu Savu, Nakshatra Dar- 
shana etc. can be cited for illustration. 

Thus the different branches of prose literature 
flourished well during pre-Independence days and 
they are now heading for a phenomenal growth 
after Independence. 


Translation: DR. U. P. UPADHYAYA 
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Modern Kannada Poetry 


Gopalakrishna Adiga 


In this brief survey of Kannada poetry during 
the first half of the century I am constrained to 
concentrate on the initial situation, the trends that 
set in and the most creative of the poets of the age. 
In the early decades of the century creativity was 
at a very low ebb here. The situation was most 
frustrating. Even a poet of the calibre of Muddana 
was content to employ the old Kannada diction 
and form of poetry, though he was exposed to the 
influence of the Renaissance of art and life 
almost all over the country and especially in 
Bengal. Writing in a new manner, in the Kannada 
of the times, was almost unthinkable. Anything 
written in the form of Verse passed for poetry. 
The reading public, as it was at that timie, con- 
sidered Lakshmeesha a better poet than Kumara- 
vyasa. The models before the versifier were either 
the ‘‘Classics’”’ like Pampa and Kumaravyasa or 
Lakshmeesha or the songs of the Dasas and the 
earlier poets like Nijaguna Shivayogi. That was 
why Muddana had to pretend that his own com- 
positions were his discoveries among old 
manuscripts so that they could at least be publish- 
ed in Mysore. 

Slowly but surely the Renaissance reached the 
Kannada land during the twenties and thirties of 
the century. Its influence on our creative writers 
was two-fold. By then our Youth were influenced 
by English literature taught in the newly established 
schools and colleges. They were also exposed to 
the upsurge of Nationalism sweeping over the 
whole country. The former revealed to them new 
horizons of creativty while the latter gave them 
the necessary self-confidence for an expression of 
their feelings and experience in their own 
**Hosagannada’”’ language, and in an entirely new 
manner which the impact of English poetry reveal- 
ed to them. For sustaining their self-confidence 


before Independence 


they had to go to sources of their own age-old 
culture and for writing in a new urgent personal 
manner they had to learn a lot from the English 
poets, from Shakespeare down to Tennyson and 
Browning. There was a contradiction between the 
two and the struggle to balance the two gave them 
the necessary strength to innovate and yet be tradi- 
tional and thus to balance innovation and tradi- 
tion. , 


The first Efforts 


It was quite natural that the first efforts should 
be towards direct translation, borrowing or 
outright imitation. We have evidence for all these 
plays employed by our poets during the age. The 
most significant and fruitful in these efforts were 
made by B. M. Srikantiah, a professor of English 
and. Kannada, a scholar of repute and a teacher 
held in high esteem by his students. His ‘‘English 
Geethagalu’”’ is an important work in the history 
of modern Kannada literature. This is an an- 
thology of selected songs and lyrics from 
Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury of English Lyrics 
and Ballads’’. He introduced a variety in Kannada 
metres making necessary changes in the metres 
employed by the Dasas and Kirthanakaras and in- 
vented many new kinds of metres derived from the 
‘‘Matraganas’’ used in our ‘Shatpadis’. Most of 
the poems he translated were lyrics in which the 
English poets revealed their own personal feelings 
of love, love of nature and of man. He used a pure 
simple Kannada used at the time in the old Mysore 
State using Sanskrit words where absolutely 
necessary. He thus demonstrated to all en- 
thusiastic young poets of the day that they could 
write excellent poetry in their own everyday 
language without having recourse to either heavy 


sonorous Sanskrit words or high-sounding old 
Kannada grammar. It is noteworthy, however, 
that he did not translate the best of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge or Keats as he knew that New Kannada 
had still to grow mature enough to translate the 
best in English. He translated two Greek tragedies 
into Kannada. But there he employs a Kannada 
which is quite different from the Kannada of his 
translated lyrics. As he felt perhaps that the Kan- 
nada of the day could not bear the weight and 
thought of a tragedy he employs there an older 
form of Kannada and older case-endings, but in 
_ stead of using more Sanskrit words he goes back 
to the original Kannada and uses words which ap- 
pear to be Tamil to a Kannadiga of today. This 
has led to making some of the followers believe 
that for serious things and themes Hosagannada 
was not adequate. This was surely a retrograde 
step and had its evil influence on poetry till very 
recent times. Still the great value of the contribu- 
tion to the revival of the creative spirit in Kannada 
cannot be undervalued. As Professor, orator, in- 
novator and inspirer the name of B. M. Srikantiah 
will always be remembered. 


Three Centres 


A number of poetic voices were heard from all 
corners of Karnataka, from every bush and tree. 
Most of those who wrote poetry at that time are 
now forgotten or on their way to oblivion despite 
the heroic efforts of some of them to remain alive 
through extra-literary means. Of those who 
followed in the foot-steps of B. M. Srikantiah 
three names in the old Mysore State stand-out: 
K. V. Puttappa or Kuvempu, P. T. Narasimhachar 
and K. S. Narasimhaswamy. 

Puttappa is verily a phenomenon in modern 
Kannada litereture. As a man with uninhibited 
ambition he rose with sheer effort, hard work and 

concentration. He imbibed influences from many 

quarters, from Sanskrit, from English romantic 
poets, from English literature in general, from 
Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and Aurobindo. And 
he also invited the ideas and ideals the new age has 
thrown up, such as patriotism, love of freedom, 
social reform and social change. He dared every 
form of literature from lyric to epic and from 
criticism to personal essay. His most outstanding 
works are: a unique modern Kannada epic 
‘‘Ramayana Darshana”’ and the novels; *“‘Kanuru 
Subbamma Heggadathi’’ and ‘‘Maleyalli Madu- 
magalu’’. 


P. T. Narasimhachar is a rare poet who is too 
introspective and sensitive for popularity. A well- 
read man with a highly cultivated mind, he has 
written some excellent lyrics and sonnets. His pro- 
se essays too reveal a poetic mind imbued with the 
spirit that breathes in our ancient Sanskrit classics 
and deep meditation. He has written some poetic- 
musical plays too. His effort has always been to 
catch the essence of poetry in language. One 
wonders whether he has been able to find that 
**essence’’ in music. 

K. §S. Narasimhaswamy had become very 
popular as the author of the love poems in 
‘‘Mysooru Mallige’’ eyen before Independence. 
He has continued to write even after Independence 
and has added new dimensions to his poetry in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. His love 
poems are simple, singable and reveal a highly 
cultivated poetic sensibility. Among those who 
came after B. M. Srikantiah with his translations 
from English, Narasimhaswamy stands out as one 
who made excellent poetry out of the urbanised 
but prosaic language of the Old Mysore State. 

Another centre of creative writing was in North 
Karnataka, particularly at Dharwar under the in- 
spiring leadership of our greatest poet of the age 
D. R. Bendre. That area was then under the 
British and still more under the cultural domina- 
tion of Marathi. The poets there had to wage a# 
battle far more difficult than the one in the old 
Mysore State. A group gathered round Bendre 
and tried their hand at poetry. Of them all Bendre 
stands as a giant. He has written some of the finest 
lyrics in Kannada and as a lyric poet he has no 
equal amongst us. Though a very well-read man 
who exposed himself to influences from all 
quarters he was a true product of the soil. None of 
his poems show any sign of foreign influence 
which he perhaps completely assimilated into his 
own system. He had to struggle with the 
anomalous position of a modern man with a 
modern sensibility using mostly the spoken 
language and idiom of the North Karnataka coun- 
try side. After Kumaravyasa he is the only poet 
amongst us who explored so thoroughly all the 
hidden resources of the Kannada language. He has 
written much and on many subjects. As ‘‘a wizard 
of words’’ he could keep audiences spell-bound 
when he recited his own poems. 

He was a man with many interests, from life of 
men and women around him to Metaphysics, 
from Mathamatics to poetry. One’s only regret 
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about this poet who had influenced all the poets 
now writing in Kannada is that he did not concen- 
trate more on poetry and to the revision of many 
of his not very successful poems. 

Among the poets who belong to Bendre’s 
‘friends’ group the names of Madura Chenna, 
Gokak and Mugali may be mentioned. 

There was another centre of creativity in South 
Kanara which was also, then, under the British 
rule. This group was led by Panje Mangesha Rao 
who wrote a number of poems for school boys and 
school girls and Govind Pai, a scholar-poet, 
more scholar than poet, who has written a few 
moving poems. Out of all the poets from South 
Kanara before Independence the name of 
Kadengodlu Shankar Bhat stands out. He was a 
scholar in Sanskrit and Kannada. His poems 
reveal a rare reflective personality expressing itself 
in modern ‘‘Hosagannada’’. His long poem 
**Madriya Chite’’, well-conceived and executed is 
sure to make the Kannada people remember him 
always. 

Among ail these, one great poet of the old 
Mysore State, Masti Venkatesh Iyengar, who is 
still with us in his nineties, stands out as the one 
poet who imbibed the true spirit of the Romantic 
Revival in England under Wordsworth. This is 
seen mostly in the use of the language by Masti. 

* You never feel that neither the sentiment nor the 
language is inflated. The language is very close to 
the spoken language of everyday life in the Mysore 
State. Though he could be as banal and prosaic as 
Wordsworth when he fails he couid be as effective 
too when he succeeds. Though more famous as a 
short-story writer his series of story poems in 
‘Navarathri’ are remarkable. Among such story 
poems his ‘‘Ramanavamiya Divasa’’ and 
““Gowdara Malli’’ excel both in thought and sen- 
timent and their successful integration. Some of 
his sonnets too are excellent. The poet of today 
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has much to learn from him in the use of lang 
and metre. 


Foundation for further Development ; 


The first phase of modern Kannada pc 
written during the first half of this century bef 
Independence has laid a sure foundation for 
ther development in this form of lite ! 
made it possible to use Hosagannada even 
serious poetry. It more or less succeeded in evo 
ing out of various dialects a common stand 
Kannada Language for poetic and other uses. 
evolved a form of blank verse very close to * 
verse’’ without becoming free verse. It used 
matter for poetry as was considered in the past 
fit for it. It thus extended the domain of poe 
and gave it a new depth and a new personal ur 
cy. It proved beyond any doubt that a poet co 
write poetry about his own individual feelings a 
experience. It had, of course, its own limitatic 
It could not prove by its practice that any dignif 
noble thought would be poetry just because i 
written in verse. As some poems were sung 
recited in a sing-song manner it could not estat 
the autonomy of poetry and free it from the ir 
ble shackles of music. Of course they ne 
thought in terms of an integrated poetic struct 
They continued to enjoy and chew single sta 
or even a single beautiful expression. As most 
the poets of the age lacked the capacity for st 
criticism and as in the early decades it 
necessary and perhaps natural to praise anyt 
written in Kannada proper critical evaluation 
poetry did not develop. How could they act 
everything? They left a lot undone to be 
complished by future generations. 


Translation >: SUMATHEENDRA 
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form of literary expression, prose is 
out a rival. It amswers the needs of the 
in, even as it dances attendance upon the ex- 


re are myriads of prose forms right from 
hrough satire and lampooning to pam- 
ering. For our purposes we have to think of 
fiction and non-fiction such as travelogue, 
phy, i and some of jour- 
writing, which at a later date may pass on 
rious writing. Coming to fiction itself, there 
innumerable varieties, such as novel, short 
folk-tale; and why not drama, one may be 
: J to ask. At the same time, could we choose 
*t criticism and commentaries as not falling 
| the purview of prose, if we can not exclude 
writing ranging from philosophical 
s to popular science series? This is an area 
dern prose writing and we cannot ignore it 
: most people with a modern outlook are 
fitted to this kind of writing. It is in the 
s of things that an intellectual giant coming 
the most unconventional background 
have been offered the Chair of the Akhila 
t Kannada Sahitya Sammelan held recently 
- Madikeri. So, in this brief survey of Kannada 
rose since independence, an effort to touch on 
mds in literature are subject to change, 
ever the ideologies which govern the life- 
m change. But, since literature has been 
pd as an instrument of social change, more or 
5 it is expected to shape the lives of people. 
gait such a view could be considered as being 
jeal. Therefore literature has been viewed as 
tor of life, by those who have a modest view 
Titerature. When we look to the literature spread 
Ta period of three decades and a half, we find that 


Post-Independence Literature in Prose 


there has been an effort to demarcate the period 
under the following headings: (i) Navodaya, 
(ii) Pragatishila, (iii) Navya and (iv) Dalitha and 
Bandaya. 

Of course, by the 1950’s, the Navodaya was 
already becoming extinct, while Pragatishila, 
which had made headway in the 1940’s was also 
losing its hold. But the fact remains that these 
trends did not cease to have their influence even 
long afterwards. This kind of development is quite 
common, because, literary trends are the com- 
mitments of individuals or selective groups and 
not of the whole set of writers engaged in writing 
at one time. Added to this, there is another aspect: 
the influence of a particular work or a set of works 
has on the people. Though a great work may not 
have any influence on the contemporary scene, 
there are instances wherein, it became influential 
at a later period. All the way, in this survey, an ef- 
fort has been made to indicate, what the classifica- 
tions have come to mean, without involving 
personalities, as far as possible. 

Navodaya stretches from the days of the 
freedom struggle, well into the fifties. That was 
the period when new ideologies were just making 
their impact upon the educated. But the image of 
national resurgence, which was attracting the at- 
tention of the gullible, was that of an ancient 
India, India of the villages, of the rich zamindars 
and influential public men and of saints and 
sadhus. The ideal of national unity and progress 
could have no relevance at all. This may be so, 
because, the Navodaya writers sought the inspira- 
tion from the English Romantic writers. At the 
same time, the influence of the Bengali innovator 
Bankim Chandra continued to be there. But the 
Pragatishila writers thought of emulating the 
European masters. Naturally, the writers from 


Soviet Russia and other communist countries were 
the models for these writers as they were commit- 
ted to the Leftist ideology. But our writers were 
not able to deliver the goods. They were taken 
away by a sense of reformative zeal and revolu- 
tionary fire which lacked relevance to the situation 
prevailing at that time in India. The Navya writers 
in prose, whose number was considerably small, 
brought some intellectualism, which was by and 
large sophisticated and argumentative. The result 
is that the Navya writing seems to have limited im- 
pact on the lay reader, whereas the Pragatishila 
seemed to have a set of readers before it. It was 
only the Navodaya which tried to reach the largest 
number of readers, in contrast to both Pragati- 
shila and Navya. ‘ 

In contrast to the above, the Dalitha and Ban- 
daya movement is striking a special note, in the 
fact that it has sworn by the social revolution that 
is in the offing. But it has to be seen, how this 
mass struggle is going to make use of literature as 
a vehicle of social reformation. This is one of the 
crucial periods, about which any conclusion has to 
be drawn only by the succeeding generation. 

So, it can be said that we are at a juncture which 
has not many parallels in history. We are passing 
through a period, when there is no place for pro- 
phets; it is a period, when a band of committed 
activists can give the assurance of a new deal. In 
the field of literature also, we look forward to 
writers who can reach the masses through their in- 
terpretations of the popular convictions so as to 
render a new idiom and a new sensibility inclusive 
of the populist element. That is to say, this is an 
age of interpreters and not of those who can 
visualize a new order and a new motive. 

The credit of making fiction popular among the 
literates goes to Dr. Aa. Na. Krishna Rao. This 
had another impact as well: that is the prolifera- 
tion of imitators. Whatever the contribution of 
these writers may have been, Dr. Krishna Rao’s 
service to the spread of literature among various 
levels of people cannot be ruled out. The best 
writers of this period, such as Ta. Ra. Su., Niran- 
jana, Chaduranga and others have produced 
works which bear a stamp of the master, though in 
their message, they may have essentially differed 
from the master. Mr. Devudu Narasimha Shastri 
and Mr. K. V. Iyer belong to a different set. 
Mr. Shastri’s grasp of the myths and the way he 
recreates them for a new purpose almost, make his 
works unique. Mr. lyer’s harping for the romantic 
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realism, which he tries to realise, in his works with 
a historical background, certainly has a special 
appeal. At the same time, the contrast it strikes 
with the works of Ta. Ra. Su., also needs to be 
studied. 

Dr. K. V. Puttappa (KUVEMPU) strives to 
reach the heights of the great Russian masters in 
his novel Malegalalli Madumagalu. Here Dr. Put- 
tappa is not only giving a true to life account of 
Malnad, but at the same time, he is visualising a 
new order of things. Another Jnanapith award 
winner, Dr. K. Shivaram Karanth views life in all 
its multi-faceted aspects. Though Dr. Karanth is a 
strong advocate of the scientific out-look in other 
walks of life, in his novels he gives free play to his 
imagination. It is the human sensibility displayed 
in such novels as Chomana Dudi and Bettada Jiva 
that mark him as one of our great masters. 
Mookajjiya Kanasugalu on the other hand, 
reveals an attempt to substantiate a theory from a 
purely non-scientific angle. But here again, 
characterisation is quite appealing. 

Among the others, Mr. Basavaraj Kattimani 
and Mr. Rao Bahaddur have a distinguished 
place. Mr. Kattimani writes with a _ social 
awareness, whereas, Mr. Rao Bahaddur has given 
a novel which depicts the rural life with rare in- 
sight. 

In recent times Mr. P. Lankesh’s Mussanjeya 
Kathaprasanga, Mr. C. K. Nagaraja Rao’s Pat- 
tamahadevi Shantaladevi, Dr. S. L. Bhyrappa’s 
Parva have had a success with the readers. These 
novels, each one of which is artistically complete 
in its own way, unravels a macrocosm of its own. 
While Mr. Lankesh’s attempt is to bring to light 
the evil and crookedness rampant in the contem- 
porary rural life, Mr. Nagaraja Rao recreates the 
historical characters with a deftness which is 


quite exemplary. Dr. Bhyrappa works at the 


socio-anthropological level in recreating the 
Mahabharata myth as well as reality. 

Dr. U. R. Anatha Murthy’s Samskara is a bold 
attempt to clinch the traditional riddle of class 
conflict against the background of aspiring for a 
new outlook. Mr. Yashwanth Chittal in his recent 
novel Shikari has analysed a situation arising out 
of a purely individualistic conflict. It is the way 
Mr. Chittal handles the theme that raises it to an ex- 
tra-ordinary level. In the case of Triveni, we have a 
woman novelist, who delves into the workings of a 
woman’s mind. The unique quality of Triveni’s 
writings can be understood by the fact that there 


has been no other woman novelist of the same 
‘Stature. 

Mr. Girish Karnad has heralded.a new era in the 
field of Kannada drama. His dramas Tughlagq, 
Hayavadana and Anjumallige ‘have not only 
marked the high-water mark of modern Kannada 
drama, but they have remained without a rival. 
The plays of Mr. G. B. Joshi, Mr. P. Lankesh and 
Mr. Chandrasekhara Kambar have all added 
variety. Even then, it looks as if the translations of 
Sophocles by Mr. P. Lankesh and of Shakespeare 
by Mr. K. S. Nisar Ahmed have set a new record. 
What is remarkable about these translations, is 
that they have been well adapted to the stage. 

The scope and extent of non-fiction prose is 
‘ever widening. Mr. H. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, 
Mr. J. R. Lakshmana Rao, Mr. G. T. Narayana 
Rao and a host of others have been contributing to 
this form of writing. The role of translators and 
journalists such as Mr. Siddavvanahalli Krishna 
‘Sharma, Mr. Tirumale Tatacharya Sharma, 
Mr. Patil Puttappa, Mr. P. Venkataramana 
‘Acharya and others in making this form of writing 
popular cannot be under-estimated. 

A word may also be said about literary 
criticism. Dr. Vinayak Krishna Gokak, Dr. U. R. 


Anantha Murthy, Dr. M. G. Krishna Murthy, 
Mr. Keertinath Kurtukoti and Mr. Giraddi Govin- 
daraj are some of the distinguished writers in the 
field. These critics have set new approaches to the 
analysis as well as appreciation of literary works 
and trends. But when it comes to introducing a 
new writer of utmost importance from the con- 
temporary angle, mention may be made of Mr. K. 
S. Nisar Ahmed’s account of Pablo Neruda as in- 
cluded in his book Jdu Bari Bedagallo Anna. But 
Dr. Anantha Murthy’s Prajne mattu Parisara, 
Mr. Kurthukoti’s Sahitya mattu Yugadharma, Dr. 
Krishna Murthy’s Adhunika Bharatiya Sahitya 
and such others have remained works of constant 
reference. 

By way of conclusion, it might be said that what 
is of utmost importance is the development of a 
lucid prose style, when it comes to spreading new 
ideas and scientific progress. Prose happens to be 
the inevitable vehicle for a number of varied ideas 
and personal experiences. That being the case, the 
role of good prose in the formation of an in- 
tegrated Kannada character cannot be ignored. As 
such, let us hope and pray that the yeoman service 
done by our elders in this direction will continue to 
inspire the coming generations as well. 
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Kannada Poetry 


during Post-Independence Period 


Dr. Buddanna Hingamire 


Kannada poetry has flourished remarkably 
from the times of Pampa to the recent times of 
Kuvempu, often punctuated by fresh creations in 
its trends and directions. Poetry in Kannada has 
displayed diverse methodologies of construction 
such as Champu Kavya during Pampa’s era, 
Ragale-Shatpadi during Harihara and 
Raghavanka’s time and. Sangathya during 
Rathnakaravarni’s period. 

There have been a number of great poetic works 


which have demonstrated the richness of Kannada . 


literature and culture. Some of them are 
Vikramarjuna Vijaya, Sahasabhima Vijaya (Gada 
Yuddha), Nagachandra’s Ramachandracharitha 
Purana, Harischandra Kavya by Raghavanka, 
Janna’s Yashodara Charithe, Bharatha Kavya by 
Kumara Vyasa, Rajasekhara Vilasa by 
Sadakshara Deva, Bharathesha Vybhava by 
Rathnakaravarni and Ramasvamedha by Mud- 
dana. During the course of these more than a 
thousand years when epic poetry was being 
created, there was no dearth of poets who gave ex- 
pressions to their great devotion to Kannada 
through their works. Andayya’s love of Kannada, 
Keshiraja’s love of the language, the thick in- 
cense of the folk-language of Brahmasiva and 
Nayasena are instances. The Vachanas by Saranas 
of the 12th Century and the Dasa poems of the 
15th Century have been successful in directing 
poetry towards the common people. They also 
merit attention for their modern trends. 

During the era of Modern Poetry, the poets’ 
attention was drawn towards the prevalent condi- 
tions in India. The poets chose to write on the na- 
tion’s dependence, agitations, Sathyagraha, self- 
rule, independence and foreign domination. The 
disaster and bewilderment resulting from the 
ignorance and poverty of the people did not escape 


the attention of these poets. The people were 
agitated by the consequence of the chaotic 
political, social and economic conditions of the 
nation. The modern poet started writing poetry 
choosing such incidents. The love for the country 
and the pride, enthusiasm, anger and excitement 
as well as the ideals of life found expression in 
poetry. Poetry came to be written in a contem- 
porary chaste language which could be understood 
by the common man. 

Poets like S. G. Narasimhacharya, Panje 
Mangesha Rao, Govind Pai and Hattiangadi 
Narayana Rao attempted to translate some of the 
English works into Kannada and make them more 
palatable. English Geethegalu by B. M. Sri., was a 
successful attempt at introducing English roman- 
tic poetry in Kannada. English Geetegalu became 
a great milestone in the history of Kannada 
literature for its language, metre, rhythm and way 
of expression. Poetry assumed the form of lyric. 
Expression of momentary feelings also gained a 
position in poetry. The expression of personal ex- 
perience gained preference and thus the horizon of 
poetry widened. Truth, beauty and bliss became 
the fundamental values in poetry. Poetic imagina- 
tion brought new shine and colour to poetry. 
Apart from personal experience, beauty of nature, 
family environment, love, different situations of 
life, history and the complex situations of 
mythology and contemporary world provided the 
themes for these lyrics. Poems were written reflec- 
ting the situations, circumstances and surroun- 
dings. The course of poetry was widened by the 
use of different rhythms. The surge of feelings 
created by the poets’ experiences took the shape of 
the lyric. Both the concrete and the abstract feel- 
ings were expressed in the lyric. Ambika- 
thanayadatta (D. R. Bendre), K. V. Puttappa, 


besides Govind Pai, Srinivasa, Kadangodlu 
Shankar Bhat, P. T. Narasimhachar, V. 
Sitharamiah, D. V. Gundappa and R. S. Mugali 
accepted the values of the modern resurgent trends 
and wrote about their complex themes. Inspired 
by nature’s beauty and the incidents of life they 
sang their thoughts in poetry. These Navodaya 
poets or poets of resurgence found the immensity of 
the universe (New trend) and the scientific 
discoveries. These things appeared to be novel to 
them and they chose to write about them. In these 
works we can see the poet’s curiosity and 
endeavour to express life’s experiences and 
ideals. Poem’s like P. T. Narasimhachar’s 
Rasasaraswathi merit our attention for their man- 
ner of expressing the manifestation of feeling 
through symbols and images. Navodaya poetry is 
further enriched by the poems of V. Sitharamiah 
and D. V. Gundappa. They are inspired by our 
culture, art and rare historical events — Govind 
Pai, Panje Mangesha Rao, Srinivasa and 
Kadangodlu Shankar Bhat selected mythological 
Situations and popularised narrative poems. 
Kuvempu and Bendre chose to write on the beauty 
of nature and complexities of life. The 
Navodaya school gained sustenance through them 
in both quality and output. Their poems are not 
only emotional. They draw our attention even 
as umique aesthetic experiences. Their poetry 
establishes that poetry is for art’s sake and for the 
sake of expression of the aesthetic experience. 
Their poems are creations in an inspired, passionate 
and imaginative background. Collections of 
poems, such as Ambikathanaya Dutta’s Gari, 
Sakhigeetha, Nadaleele and Gangavatharana and 
Kuvempu’s Navilu, Kalasundari, Prema Kashmira 
and Chandramanchake Ba Chakori exemplify 
Kannada lyrical poetry’s eminence and excellence. 

Madhurachenna’s Nanna Nalla is a remarkable 
piece of spiritual lyric. K. S. Narasimhaswamy’s 
Mysoru Mallige is popular as a collection of 
lyrics of tender love. 

Poets like Vinayaka, Gopalakrishna Adiga, 
Chennavira Kanavi, Sivarudrappa, Subbanna Yak- 
kundi who were writing Navodaya poetry were at- 
tracted to yet another form of poetry. Thus New 
Poetry was born. The language of the romantic 
poet did not have the power to give a natural ex- 
pression to the complex experiences of life. The 
language of rhythm and melody was unsuited for 
expressing the perception of the writer of new 
poetry. It was necessary to free the personality 


rooted in tradition and ideals and give the 
language new region and sharpness. No doubt 
Romantic Poetry had artistic experience and 
relevance. But it lacked sincerity in expressions 
and scientific approach. Hence a change in the 
direction of poetry became inevitable. Gokak who 
had written Navodaya poetry was aware of this 
need and he emphasized the inevitability of 
change. He wrote a poem saying that metre and 
rhythm were not necessary. One can recall here his 
proclamation that new poetry should be of free 
thought. 

Vinayaka’s (Gokak) Samudrageethegalu was 
the forerunner of new poetry. His poetry retained 
the basic values and relevance of the romantic 
poetry, and propagated humanism. Dyavaprithvi 
and Trishankuvina Prajnaprabhatha indicate the 
poetic achievement of Vinayaka. About this 
time, Gopalakrishna Adiga’s Chandemaddale and 
Bhumigeetha were published. His thought 
deviated from that of Vinayaka and evolved 
against the background of existentialism. 
Poets like Ramachandra Sarma, K. S. 
Narasimhaswamy, Nadig, K. S. Nisar Ahmed, 
Chandrasekhara Kambar and Lankesh~ were 
drawn by the thoughts that poetry must be nearer 
earth, possess contemporaneity and the rhythm of 
the spoken language. New poetry branched off in 
two directions-one being of synthesis of the 
type of Vinayaka and the other being Adiga’s 
Bhumigeetha type. The deplorable life of the post- 
war period, selfishness and shallowness of the 
people, the unsetting state of modern civilised life, 
restiveness, dissatisfaction, despondency and 
disgust found expression in the poetry. The new 
poetry became a hard nut to crack since the poet 
began to speak through metaphors, symbols and 
images. Most noteworthy works are Gokak’s 
Samudrageethegalu, Adiga’s Bhumigeetha, 
Narasimhaswamy’s Silalathe, Kanavi’s Mannina 
Meravanige, Sarma’s Elu Suttina Kote, 
Sivarudrappa’s Gode, Kambar’s Takararari- 
navaru and K. S. Nisar Ahmed’s Sanje Eidara 
Male. 

K. S. Nisar Ahmed and Kambar have taken care 
not to be involved in groupisms and their poems 
have retained their true essence even today. Hosa 
Kavya and Hosa Janangada Kavya are two an- 
thologies which have introduced new poets to the 
readers. 

Changes in socio-political conditions, contem- 
porary complex problems, agonies and disappointments 
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of the common man, ill-treatment and in- 
justice towards the weaker sections-these drew 
the attention of the younger poets. The poet 
reacted to the contemporary life and events and 
poetry marked another phase. It echoed the pro- 
test against exploitation and _ socio-political 
disorder and confusion. 

Poetry came much closer to the community with 
its progressive calls, inspired by the thoughts of 
Marx, Basavanna, Ambedkar and Lohia. People 
like Chandrasekhar Patil, Imrapur, Sidda- 
lingaiah, Nagawara, Chennanna Walikara, 
Allamaprabhu Bettadur and Indudhar Hon- 
napura began to react to the current situations. 
Exploitation and corruption prevalent in the 
political, social and religious fields constituted the 
themes for their poetry. The rules of technique of 
new poetry which hitherto acted as shackles, 
were relaxed and all these began to write without 
inhibitions. Although solid poetry was not 
created, the throbbings of revolutionary ideas, 
born of social concern, can be seen. a 

In recent times, it is heartening to note tha 
poetry is intended to be the voice of the people. 
Sometimes, poetry born without the experience of 
any stock social commitment is likely to descend 
to the level of self-publicity and egotism. 
Sometimes, the poet’s own strong beliefs become 
very conspicuous in his poetry also and as a conse- 
quence it looks as though the basic concerns of 
poetry are thrown to the winds. Poets who write 
with a deep feeling and concern are very few. In 
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any contemporary poetry we find a preponde- 
rance of slogans and social concern. 

While it is easy to talk about the changes.to be 
brought about in our society, it has yet to seep into 
poetry in creative form. It can be said that since it 
became evident that new poetry is futile, poetry 
acquired the power to become the medium of 
the community. It can be noted that the poet who 
was communicating through metaphors, symbols 
and images is today speaking out directly in a sim- 
ple and clear language. It is true that poetry is re- 
juvenated with the natural and instantaneous 
language of the people. If this is not lost in self- 
publicity, egotism and groupism, there is a bright 
future for the present-day Kannada poetry. Kan- 
nada poetry which is confronting exploitation and 
the corrupt system has to find its philosophical 
moorings. The fight of the poets for social change and 
an alternative system and for the re-establishment 
of human values is not meaningless. Although 
works of the kind of Samudrageethegalu, and 
Bhumigeetha are not created to-day, poetry throb- 


_ bing to real situations is equally noteworthy. 


Poetry which is an honest expression and which 
purports to become the voice of the community is 
needed at all times. It can be said that Kannada 
poetry which is face to face with people is 
awaiting another new trend. 


Translation: NADIGA KRISHNA MURTHY 


Kannada: recent Trends 


Sumatindra Nadig 


Let us consider the trends in Kannada letters 
which became manifest since 1970. The Navya group 
broke up; it also became the target of attack. The 
attack was from two sides: on the one hand, Ok- 
koota, Bandaya and Dalit; on the other hand, the 
group writing romantic poetry and short stories 
using fantasy. 

Okkoota declared its war aims in these words: 
Media, whether the press, publishing, radio, 
cinema or TV, had long been the monopoly of the 
priestly class, which had relied on a language 
unknown to the mass, condemning it to neglect 
and ignorance. The task was to liberate the media: 
either the mass emulate the priestly class, or over- 
throw it. In fact, through isolation the priestly 
class had long lost vitality; the media reflected this 
sterility. The only way open to the mass is to take 
over the media. Unfortunately, Okkoota petered 
out, because it had nothing to offer except 
vituperation. It now has a historical value: the pit- 
falls any literary movement would do well to 
avoid. 

What do writers think of Okkoota? Yashwant 
Chittal sums it up acutely. He confesses the self- 
confidence he possessed in 1965 was thoroughly 
shaken: he could no longer express himself 
critically with assurance. The atmosphere was 
akin to the world of politics: more sound than 
light; personalities above principles. The credo, 
not writing, became paramount. 

Chittal was not alone. Devanur Mahadeva con- 
fessed to a sense of disillusionment: Okkoota was 
a prisoner of its own propaganda, a frankenstein. 
He shared his fears with Bandaya: 1979. B. 
Krishnappa exposed its negative character: an- 
ti-Brahminism. Kuvempu made no bones about 
it: Okkoota was more concerned with propaganda 
than writing. May be that hastened the inevitable 
end. 


Giraddi Govindaraja wrote ‘this epitaph. Ok- 
koota was not merely political: its inner contradic- 
tions came from personal prejudices and predilec- 
tions. Frustration was dressed up as a literary 
movement. It was a crude attempt to give an- 
ti-Brahminism a radical flavour. 

However, P. Lankesh recognised a marginal 
gain. For once, the long suppressed voice found 
utterance: shedding fear, shyness that goes with a 
sense of inferiority, they came into their own, 
speaking their own language with relish and pride. 
They exposed a lie: cleverness passing for talent, 
sophistry for profundity. In his view, Okkoota 
was a precursor to Bandaya. 

Buddanna Hingamire and Somasekhar Imrapur 
spoke differently: they warned that the same Ok- 
koota faces were now seen in Bandaya, those who 
swore by Shoodra. 

To sum up: Okkoota erred in thinking that all 
those who were not Brahmins were Shoodra; it er- 
red in pursuing propaganda, over-looking writing. 
Okkoota could not flourish on denigration. 

Between Okkoota and Bandaya, in 1976, the 
old Pragati surfaced briefly, with its commitment 
to socialism. The only live movement is Bandaya: 
it held a conference in 1979. Its spokesman 
Devanur Mahadeva declared its objectives: an- 
ti-caste; anti-class. Positively: good will among 
men. Bandaya has a genuine ring; it does not 
employ high-sounding empty phrases. 

Coming from Indudhara Honnapura, this 
estimate of Bandaya is noteworthy. The writer, 
who believes in change, must come out of the 
drawing room and rub shoulders with men in the 
street. From romanticism to realism: the writer 
must know the pulse of common life to build on 
the ruins of a brutal system a new society free 
from exploitation. 

Only the Dalit can lead such a movement; only 


the Dalit can provide the revolutionary motive 
force. All left forces must rally round the Dalit, 
says B. Krishnappa. 

Siddhalingiah asks: After Belchi, Pantnagar, 
Villupura, Kanjhawla, who is not angry? A writer 
who does not face the issue square in the eye 
deserts his calling. The writer today must renew 
his commitment to human values; his humanism 
should be revolutionary. 

Speaking of the nexus between life and poetry, 
Siddhalingiah says: The poet should speak the 
language of the common man, make his thoughts 
and feelings the stuff of poetry. The folklorist 
merely collects: the contemporary poet assimilates 
the spirit of folk poetry. The poet must now 
render an account to the people: his songs: must 
pass into common currency. Like folk poetry, the 
song should be remembered, not the composer. 

Baragur Ramachandrappa speaks of the stuff 
of poetry. It is not as if certain themes are taboo: 
Nature, Woman, Love. The Bandaya poet (Poet 
of Revolt) treats them in a revolutionary style: 
what is relevant is the stamp of creativity. When 
the poet is imbued with the philosophy of the 
movement, he creates spontaneously. 

He goes on: We do not turn away from Beauty. 
We seek Beauty that is not a fetter, albeit golden. 
We seek a life of equality for those who toil, a life 
that gives meaning to the idea of a free woman. In 
essence, Bandaya builds on humanism. The Ban- 
daya writer interprets the past in human terms, 
sifts romantic illusion from reality, infuses into his 
writing the fresh blood of realism. Literature 
should motivate change: its anger, irony, frustra- 
tion, humour, should spring from humanism. 
This then is the role of Bandaya, its destiny, its 
justification. 

It is clear that concern for the oppressed is the 
primary concern of Bandaya. It is also clear that 
Bandaya seeks forms of expression different from 
the technically complex Navya. There is mention 
of kinship between Bandaya and Pragati. For in- 
stance, Basavaraja Kalludi sees little difference in 
the aims and aspirations of the two. This is 
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noteworthy: during Pragati there were no writers 
like Devanur Mahadeva and Siddhalingiah, who 
not only write about Dalit but are an inspiration, 
giving them comfort and encouragement, aiding 
the movement for social change. 

Navyas, Gopalakrishna Adiga in particular, 
have been attacked by both Okkoota and Ban- 
daya. It is overlooked that Sakshi, which Adiga 
edited, was a forum for writers now in Bandaya. 
More: Sakshi discussed Marxist ideas; it freely 
criticised ills of contemporary society. Adiga’s 
contribution is unfairly denigrated. 

Now the literary form. A form of the short 
story, distinguished by fantasy, is now seen as an- 
ti-Navya: M. S. K. Prabhu, Krishnaraju and 
S. Diwakar are among those writing in this vein. 
Sometimes the story is narrated straight-forward. 
The movement is away from the goings-on in the 
subconscious: the character, and its overt actions, 
are the principal concern. In other words, the 
short story concentrates on incident instead of 
probing the mind. It may be added that Bandaya 
also employs this form. 

In poetry: The movement is away from Navya’s 
irony, nearer to romantic sentiment. (See this 
writer’s poems in Udghatane.) H. S. Venkatesha 
Murthy and Siddalingiah are notable examples of 
this vein. Siddhalingiah’s sights are always fixed 
on social evils. 

To sum up: The fear about Bandaya is that in its 
excessive concern for its objectives it may lose a 
sense of perspective. This is not in derogation, but 
in genuine sympathy. It may be noted that Dalit is 
now part of Bandaya. It may also be noted that 
there is hardly any writer, who counts, denigrating 


_either Bandaya or Dalit. From time to time, the 


writer seeks new forms: tastes change. No one 
decries Bandaya: the point is that Bandaya should 
grow, produce significantly. It must justify itself 
by enduring works. Just now Bandaya looks 
ahead: we must wait. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


Contribution of 


Christians to Kannada Literature 


D. Lingiah 


The Christians from the west came to our coun- 
try when the country was undergoing a great social 
and political change. These were mainly German 
and British missionaries and were either Roman 
Catholics or Protestants. Even during the 17th Cen- 
tury there were some missionaries in Karnataka 
but their activities found new impetus only in the 
19th century. It was the German missionaries and 
some British administrators who worked with en- 
thusiasm in the field of literature. 

The Christian missionaries were chiefly in- 
terested in the propagation of their religion. They 
were clever enough to consider education as a sure 
means of propagation. Since they established their 
government here, it was inevitable for them to 
know our people, their customs and faith, their 
standard of living, art, literature and culture and 
also religion. | 

The Christians learnt Kannada with the sole 
purpose of establishing their Government on a 
firm footing. They went in search of Kannada 
scholars and discovered Kannada literature and 
rendered service to the Kannada language in a 
variety of ways. The contribution of Christian 
missionaries to our Administration, Education, 
History, Science, Literature, Arts and Folk-lore is 
highly significant. Especially during the 19th Cen- 
tury (from 1810 to 1910) Kannada immensely 
benefited from them. 

The British established their rule in our land 
with great tact and cunning. In addition they im- 
posed the English language at all levels of ad- 
ministration. English became compulsory in our 
schools and colleges. Although the dominance of 
English proved detrimental to the development of 
Kannada, the knowledge of English helped us to 
cultivate a global awareness. It enabled us to 
develop a new insight, new ideologies, learn new 


subjects and imbibe a sense of history and get a 
new critical consciousness. Our people were very 
much impressed by the British administrators and 
by the instruction in English. New models of 
study, instruction and writing were invented. Our 
literary sense also underwent a radical change. 
Education which was a monopoly of the few 
privileged people became available to all. 

Since the Government implemented the system 
of public education it was necessary to produce 
literature on a large scale. The Christian mis- 
sionaries, therefore, diverted their attention to the 
printing and publication of books. Text books of 
different kinds that were necessary for schools and 
colleges were printed by the missionaries. They 
printed and published the ancient literature which 
was in manuscripts of palm-leaves and stone- 
incriptions. It should be noted that in the beginn- 
ing Kannada books were printed outside Kar- 
nataka. Gradually the printing work came to be 
done in Karnataka. The Kannada script was 
reformed for the convenience of printing. The 
publication of Kannada literature increased 
because of the facility of printing. 

Ancient Kannada literature was mainly in the 
form of verse-compositions; the missionaries were 
responsible for the discovery of new forms of 
literature. Since the purpose of the missionaries 
was to propagate Christianity they began to 
translate their religious literature into Kannada. 
They were convinced that it was advantageous to 
introduce their religion through the medium of 
Kannada. They also wrote and published books of 
grammar and dictionaries and started journals in 
Kannada for dissemination of knowledge. About 
120 missionaries and some British administrators 
have worked for the progress of Kannada 
literature. The 19th century history of Kannada 


literature is 
achievements. 

Leonardo Cinnami, Charbona, Hands, William 
Reeve, William Carrie, Beynon, Campbel, Read, 
B. H. Rice, John Garret, Daniel Sanderson, J. 
Steevenson, Henry Hague, G. H. Wygal, W. G. 
Wurth, F. Ziggler, Herman Moegling and Ferdi- 
nand Kittel are some of the prominent Christian 
missionaries who have done yeoman service to 
Kannada literature. 

Benjamin Herman Rice who had a sophisti- 
cated sensibility was a teacher and edited an 
Anglo-Kannada journal called ‘Arunodaya’. John 
Garret prepared text-books in Kannada and an 
English-Kannada dictionary besides editing the 
old Kannada works. ; 

The service of the Basel Mission to Kannada is 
unforgettable. Herman Moegling belonged to that 
Mission. He had studied the language deeply and 
knew intimately the life of the people of Coorg. 
He collected numerous Kannada proverbs and 
published them and also prepared an almanac 
in Kannada. He was the editor of ‘Mangalore 
Samachara’, ‘Kannada Samachara’, ‘Karnataka 
Vagvidhayini’ and ‘Sabha Patra’. It was he who 
first translated devotional songs of Puran- 
daradasa and Kanakadasa into German. He 
published ancient works like ‘Jaimini Bharata’, 
‘Torave Ramayana’, ‘Hari Bhakti Sara’. Like the 
other missionaries he has also written religious 
books for the sake of propaganda. But the credit 
of collecting Tulu Paddanas (Ballads) and 
publishing the story of Koti Chennaya for the first 
time goes to him. He had an unfailing insight into 
history, with the help of which he _ pro- 
ved that the Southern Maharashtra was indeed 
Karnataka, in his Mission Report. Although he 
has pointed out some defects in Hinduism his 
books on Gods, Caste-system and the worship of 
images contain some excellent thoughts. 

Ferdinand Kittel is another prominent figure 
among the missionaries. His Kannada-English 
Dictionary is his magnum opus and the most im- 
portant source-book for all students of Kannada 
literature. His great work which has a perennial 
interest reminds the great classic of Nagavarma II. 
Kittel was the first scholar to get a doctorate for 
his work in Kannada. He also edited and publish- 
ed Sabdamani Darpana and Chandombudhi by 
Nagavarma. Sanna Karnataka Kavya Male, 
‘Halegannada Sankshepa Vyakarana Sutragalu’, 
‘Kavya Manjari’, ‘Christa-Hindu Dharmada 


mainly the history of their 
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Toulanika Abhyasa’ (The Comparative Study of 
Hinduism and Christianity) and Paramatma Jnana 
(Knowledge of God), Minor Poetical Anthology, 
‘Swanta Kavana Samegraha’ ‘Christa Sabha 
Carite’ ‘Yajna Sudhanidhi’ , ‘Sahasra Gathamrita 
Kalasha’ (A collection of 2000 Kannada pro- 
verbs) are some of his works which have enriched — 
Kannada literature. He was bold enough to pro-_ 
claim that the missionaries must know Kannada 
and must study the poetic works in Kannada. No- 
student of Kannada can ever forget Rev. Kittel 
and his works. 

W. G. Wurth has rendered the gist of Basava 
Purana and Chenna Basava Purana inte English. 
Fredric Ziggler compiled Kannada-Sanskrit-_ 
English Dictionary and wrote ‘Kannada Bala 
Vyakarana’ (Kannada Grammar for children) and 
‘Kannada Shala Vyakarana’ (Kannada Grammar 
for Schools). He also wrote ‘A practical Key to 
Kanarese Grammar’, ‘A Practical Key to 
Kanarese Language’, ‘Kannada Vyakarana 
Bodhini’, ‘Hymn Book in Kanarese’ for the conve- 
nience of those who wanted to learn Kannada. He 
wrote a full-length study of Christianity in Kan- 
nada. Reeve compiled Kannada-English dic- 
tionary and he is the first Lexicographer of the 
new Kannada. Garret is another Lexicographer 
along with Daniel Sandherson. Kannada-Latin 
Dictionary was compiled on the basis of Reeve- 
Garret Dictionary. F. Ziggler was another note- 
worthy German missionary who compiled Kannada- 
English Dictionary and wrote ‘Arithmetic’ and 
‘A Practical Key to Kannada Language’. 

The British administrators have done significant 
work in Kannada. They learnt Kannada for the 
love of the language and imparted their invaluable 
historical sense to the Kannada people. Colin 
Mekenzie, Buchan, Walter Eliot, Louis Rice, J. F. 
Fleet have collected source-material for research 
in Kannada studies. With great effort they col- 
lected stone-inscriptions, manuscripts, antiques, 
legends, topographical history, culinary arts and 
folk-literature. ; 

B. Louis Rice is considered the Father of Kan- 
nada Inscriptions because he published many rare 
inscriptions. E. P. Rice wrote the first ‘History of 
Kannada Literature’ in English. It was Mekenzie 
who inspired the poet Devachandra to write ‘Ra- 
javali Kathe’. Wilks wrote the history of Mysore 
and Walter Eliot founded the Kannada Schools. 
F. W. Elis wrote Kannada Bhashabhyasa (The 
study of Kannada Language). Meckerel wrote a 


book of Kannada Grammar. Charles Gover 
published a unique collection of folk-songs under 
the title, Folk songs of Southern India. Buchan 
collected rare historical records. J. F. Fleet has 
written about two hundred articles in the area of 
the study of Kannada history . He spent all his 
leisure in the company of villagers listening to 
their songs all through the night. He collected the 
historical ballads and published them. Thomas 
Hudson wrote a book called An Elementary 
Grammar of Kannada or Kanarese Language. 
George Wurth compiled a unique anthology of old 
Kannada specimens of poetry under the title Prak- 
kavya Male. J. Mac edited a journal called Vichitra 
Vartamana Samgraha and published a collection 
of poems called Kavya Punja ( A Cluster of 
Poems). Herman Reiche translated The New 
Testament in Kannada and Reverend Keige has 
written Kannada Bala Vyakarana (Kannada 
Grammar for Children) and a book of 
Geography. 

There are some other Christian writers who 
have done remarkable work. John Read, Concile, 
Bruhar, Robert Sewell, Hulls, Maile, Castanza, 
Choutlu, Brygel, Grater, Henry Haig are some of 
these writers Grierson, Mohony, Stalks, Forbes, 
Brown, Best, Caldwel, Stevenson, Gower, Bernel, 
Burgess, Buchar, Hume and others have done a 
lot of work regarding the fixing of the boundary 
lines of Karnataka, the special features of Kan- 
nada language, history and research. 

Some Christian writers have written about Kan- 
nada language in Kannada and some others have 
written about Kannada in English and German. 
Some others have written both in Kannada and 
English. Through such efforts Kannada developed 
and it spread inside and outside Karnataka; both 
Kannadigas and Non-Kannadigas became aware 
of the richness of the language and the scholars 
were convinced of the possibilities of further 
research work. 

Although the Christian writers were not born 
Kannadigas they surpassed the Kannadigas in 
their zeal for the work of Kannada. They learnt 
the language with great zest and transplanted the 
creative and critical work of the Western Coun- 
tries into Kannada. They showed that Kannada 
was a living language and suggested the new ways 
in which the work could be continued. They 
travelled in Karnataka, mixed with the people and 
faithfully recorded the life lived by the people. 
They collected the proverbs and songs of the com- 


man folk and their endeavour was a beacon-light 
to the other scholars; in fact these records inspired 
the Indian scholars for further research. The 
Christians first of all served their own cause, the 
propagation of Christianity and also served the 
cause of Kannada literature. The propagation 
roused the people to defend their own religion and 
their literary work opened new avenues of 
research. 

The Christian writers had a lion’s share in the 
literary activities of the 19th century. They con- 
tributed Christian writings to Kannada literature. 
They wrote about two hundred books with 
religious content. These books, of course, support 
the cause of Christianity and are critical of Hin- 
duism, its customs and superstitions. The Chris- 
tian writers in their zeal to propagate their own 
religion have slandered Hindusim. But even this 
negative attitude had some positive results-it pro- 
voked the Indians to be aware of their own 
religion, to defend its spirit and to correct the 
defects of their religious practice. It led to sharp 
controversies and created an atomsphere of free 
debate. The Christian writers enriched Kannada 
literature by translating great works from English 
and other European languages. They introduced 
new genres of creative writing like lyric, short- 
story, novel, personal essay and dictionary. They 
taught the preservation of old literature. 
Moreover they inspired the creation of modern 
literature in Kannada. During the 19th century the 
Indians were humiliated by the Christians in the 
areas of politics and relgions; but in the areas of 
literature and research their collaboration is very 
valuable. 


Indian Christians 


Some Indians who were converted to Christiani- 
ty have also contributed to the development of 
Kannada literature. Anand Rao Koundinya, 
Bhagavanta Rao, Mukund Rao were converted by 
Herman Moegling. They were known as Herman 
Koundinya, Jacob Koushik and Paul Koushik 
after convertion. Herman Koundinya was the first 
native to get the title of Reverend. He translated 
the commentary on the Bible by Barths. He 
rendered the German works by Kurtz under the 
titles ‘Christa Dharma Bodhane’ and ‘Parishud- 
dha Caritre’. Jacob and Paul Koundinya have 
translated some Marathi works into Kannada. A 
person called Vatsa Savartappa has published a 
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collection of one hundred aphorisms and another 
named Chinnappa has written a book on Veera- 
shaivism. Devadhar Solomonappa has written a 
book called ‘Vedanta Vada Nirnaya’ and Ganesh 
Paul has written the life Jahangir. Christanuja 
Vatsa has written several books, some of which 
are, Yuva Gopala Ratna, ‘Boosiya Kade 
Dinagalu’, Vedadalli Enide(what is in the Vedas?) 
and The Life of Queen Victoria. He also has writ- 
ten a book of Sanskrit Grammar in Kannada. The 
list of 19th century Christian writers is fairly long. 

There are a few Christian writers in 20th century 
who have done some significant work. The most 
prominent among these is Rev. Chennappa Ut- 
tangi. Although converted to Christianity he had 
catholicity of faith. He collected the Vachanas of 
Sarvajna. He spared no effort in classifying them 
and in recognizing the authenticity of each verse. 

But for his efforts Sarvajna’s poetry would still 
have been a part of the oral tradition and the 
authenticity of the Vachanas would have been ten- 
tative. Rev. Uttangi has also written thought- 
provoking books on Christianity and Veera- 
shaivism. Another recent Christian writer is Mr. 
Na. D’souza who has written remarkable short- 
stories which are a product of genuine Christian 
sensibility. There are a few Christian poets who 
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have written hymns in Kannada and have set them 
to music. But, all said and done, the number of 
Christian writers in the twentieth century is in- 
significant. We do expect that the Christians come 
forward with their creative and critical work and 
enrich the literature. 

In the 19th century there were Western Chris- 
tians in Karnataka and now we have Kannada 
Christians who are converted to Christianity. 
They are born to the language of the region. All 
their religious and secular sensibility must find its 
expression in Kannada. They must attain salvation 
only through Kannada. It should be their ec- 
clesiastical language and also the language of lai- 
ty. Like the Christians in the other parts of the 


. world they should adopt the language of the 


region for purposes of their religious rites. When 
Kannada becomes the language of communication 
as well as expression the creativity of the Chris- 
tians of Karnataka would be active and signifi- 
cant. It is the moral responsibility of these Chris- 
tians to continue the intellectual tradition of the 
19th Century Christian writers. 


Translation: KEERTHINATHA KURTHUKOTI 


the great empire of 


Kannada’s Influence on Sister - Languages 


V. M. Joshi 


It is well-known that languages influence one 
another when they grow as neighbours: Kannada 
affords an excellent illustration. The fact that at 
one time the frontiers of Karnataka extended from 
Godavari to Cauveri is testified in the celebrated 
verse in Kaviraja Marga, the first known work in 
Kannada, ascribed to Nripatunga or Amogavar- 
sha, of the Rashtrakoota line. Besides stone in- 
scriptions, the existence in Nasik of Kanadagauli, 
a tribe of cowherds, is evidence of the sway of the 
Kannada Kingdom of yore. The verse in the San- 
dhya, which the Brahmin has been reciting from 
time immemorial, pointing to Godavari as the 
frontier in the south, has a familiar ring. Since 
Karnataka exercised sovereignty over a sprawling 
empire upto Godavari, it is conceivable that Kan- 
nada enjoyed currency until Marathi emerged as a 
literary language. Maharashtra, as we understand 
the name today, was then unknown. It stood for 
Karnataka, attributively. M. Govinda Pai, well- 
known research scholar and poet, endorses this 
view. (Vide Taratantra, an ancient work) S. B. 
Joshi, another research scholar, has drawn atten- 
tion to the following observation in /ndian Anti- 
quary by A. Master: ‘‘Karu means not only tall 
but great, and it seems highly probable that the 
Prakrit-speaking inhabitants of the north Deccan 
highlands simply translated the word Karunadu 
into Maharashtra to designate the area from 
which they came. There is little cause for surprise: 
the Kannadigas was 
acknowledged as Maharashtra, meaning just that’’. 

As Marathi grew, it naturally absorbed Kan- 
nada expressions, idioms, proverbs. S. B. Joshi in 
his research work referred to earlier cites 
numerous instances, which have found a place in 
Marathi lexicons. For instance, tota-patti, mean- 
ing garden; or paisa-arka-arka that occurs in the 


familiar proverb at one time stood for a small 
coin: the disgrace of stealing an arka is not 
mitigated by the reputation of gifting an elephant. 
(Note : arka or areca also means the nut that goes 
with the betel). The shalya or dhotra known to the 
Kannadiga survives in Marathi: it stands for an 
item of the male dress. In the Marathi expression, 
well, that stings like a barb, nadu is akin to nedu. 

Under the growing Aryan influence, Marathi 
became more and more Sanskritised: the people 
speaking Marathi were identified with the Aryans. 
In fact, Maharashtrians in the villages of north 
Karnataka are called Areru. 

Owing to historical association, the impact of 
Kannada on Marathi was profound. It must be 
noted that when Marathi was still in its infancy, 
Kannada was a power, its literature teeming with 
treasures. 

Jnaneswari is the earliest poetic work in 
Marathi. Kanada Vittala occurs again and again. 
It not merely traces the Kannada ancestry of Vit- 
tala, it emulates the dasa style of poetic identity: 
Purandara Vittala, Jagannatha*Vittala, etc. 

Mukteswar, one of the well-known Marathi 
poets, was an ardent admirer of Kumaravyasa. 
Not surprisingly, he also wrote an epic poem 
based on the Mahabharata. Not surprisingly, 
Mukteswar’s composition sounds like Kumara- 
vyasa’s. Consider this critical observation from 
none other than Acharya Vinoba Bhave: 


Kumaravyasa and Mukteswar are eminent 
poets in their languages. Kumaravyasa wrote 
150 years before Mukteswar. Some verses in 
Mukteswar bear strong resemblance to 
Kumaravyasa. It would not be amiss to say 
that Mukteswar adopted Kumaravyasa as his 
model. 


Purandara Dasa’s influence is likewise evident 
in Marathi devotional compositions. Take Sant 
Tukaram : Nindakache...remains one of Puran- 
dara Dasa’s nindakarirabeku. 

Purandara Dasa is known as the architect of 
Karnatic music. His influence was not limited to 
the one or the other language, or region: he 
dominated the entire south. 

Kannada’s influence on Telugu is acknowledg- 
ed. Prof. K. M. Krishna Rao has made a special 
study of the subject. He says: Pampa and Nan- 
niah, both revered as first poets in their respective 
languages, flourished on the Mahabharata. Scholars 
have noted Pampa’s influence on Nanniah. The 
rhythms are common. So is the wealth of 
vocabulary, the power of description, the narra- 
tion. Even more striking is that he omits what 
Pampa omits. Nannaiah’s adulation of Pampa is 
hardly disguised. Krishna Rao goes on to point 
out the influence of the vachana composers on the 
Telugu poets belonging to Shivakavi and Thikka 
traditions. The well-known poet Srinatha was in- 
fluenced by Kumaravyasa. The influence of Sarva- 
jna on Vemana is aiso noteworthy. It is also 
believed that a dramatic company of Dharwar 
fostered the Telugu stage. 

Malayalam also was open to Kannada’s in- 
fluence. In the Mysore University Library a 
Malayalam manuscript of Kumaravyasa’s epic 
survives. 

In the field of drama Kannada has vitally con- 
tributed to other languages. Kannada folk drama, 
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sannata-dabbinata, dombidasarata, fascinated 
Marathi-speaking people: /okanatya, tamasha 
followed. Honnaji Bala, who composed the 
famous Ghanashyama Sundara Sridhara in 
Bhopali, comes from the Kannada tribe of 
cowherds, Kannadagauli. Yakshagana, doddata, 
also richly served the Marathi stage. That the 
Marathi stage owes much to Kannada is 
acknowledged by Marathi critics. It is worth poin- 
ting out that as early as 1843 a play in Marathi, 
Sita Swayamvara, was produced in Sangli: the 
inspiration came from Kannada folk drama. 
It is interesting to recall that Bhave, veteran 
Marathi playwright, who has more than fifty titles 
to his credit, was launched on his career by Sita 
Swayamvara. This was acknowledged by the well- 
known Marathi playwright Acharya Prahlad 
Keshav Atre in his presidential address to the 
delegates attending the Marathi Drama Festival in 
Bombay on 28 December 1943. Even today 
Marathi stage looks up to Sriranga and Girish 
Karnad. Needless to say, Marathi theatre music 
owes much to Kannada: stage songs with 
characteristic Kannada flavour are labelled 
Kanadi chalivarun. 

There is ample evidence that Kannada has 
through the ages exercised a lively influence on life 
and letters beyond its frontiers. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


N. S. Taranatha 


-It is customary to call the 10th century in the 
history of Kannada literature the Golden Age. 
Many might have been the poets who lived and 
passed away in this century, but a few have come 
to our knowledge. Gunavarma I, the author of 
Vaddaradhane, Pampa, Ponna, Chavundaraya 
and Ranna are leading poets of this age. Pampa, 
Ponna and Ranna are famous as the Three Gems. 
It is from these that the tenth century acquired its 
golden hue and value. Even of these, the lion’s 
share belongs to Pampa. According to the 
definitely known information at present, Pampa is 
famous as the author of two old Kannada works, 
Adipurana and Vikramarjunavijaya. It is usual to 
call the Vikramarjunavijaya Pampabharata. 
These two works are Champu compositions. 
Adipurana deals with the life of Purudeva 
(also called Adinatha and Vrishabhadeva), the 
famous first Tirthankara among the Jains. This 
consists of 16 chapters and contains 1630 verses. 
Vikramarjunavijaya narrates, in a shortened 
form, the Mahabharata story belonging to the 
Vedic tradition. It is in 14 books and contains 
1609 verses. 


Life 


At the beginning of Adipurana (1-33), Pampa 
has stated that he, of the resonant voice of the 
deep sounding drum (Dundubhi), was born in the 
Year Dundubhi. This Dundubhi is the Saka Year 
824 and corresponds to A.D. 902-3. So, Pampa 
may be said to have been born in A.D. 902-3. He 
has recorded the date of the composition of 
Adipurana at the end of the work (16-76, 77). Ac- 
cording to it, it is evident that Adipurana was 
completed in Saka 863, in the Year Plava, on Sun- 
day the fifth of the bright half of the month of 


Poet Pampa 


Kartika, when the moon was in the Moola con- 
stellation. These details correspond to the 27th 
October, 941 A.D. Literary historians have 
generally held A.D. 941, the year of composition 
of Adipurana, as the time of Pampa and have been 
alluding to it as such. Pampa has not directly 
stated the date of writing the Pampabharata, as he 
had done in the case of Adipurana. There is a 
reference to Adipurana in Pampabharata (14-60). 
Further, Pampa has stated in the same verse that, 
of Bharata and Adipurana, he wrote one in 6 
months and the other in 3 months. Thus it is evi- 
dent that Adipurana was Pampa’s first work and 
written prior to Pampabharata. In a stone inscrip- 
tion of Karimnagar belonging to A.D. 946, verses 
15, 31, 41, 43 and 50 of the first book of Pam- 
pabharata are recorded. It is clear from this that 
Pampabharata must have been composed prior to 
A.D. 946. It appears highly probable that these 
verses in the inscription must have been directly 
taken from Pampabharata. If this is true, we may 
say that Adipurana was written in A.D. 941 and 
Pampabharata between A.D. 941 and 946. On the 
whole, there is no doubt about Pampa’s time be- 
ing the first half of the tenth century. 

Now we may consider the details of Pampa’s 
genealogy. In verses 40-48 of the 14th book of 
Vikramarjunavijaya, Pampa has himself given 
some information regarding this. In addition to 
this, some more facts are recorded in a boulder in- 
scription of Kurtyala Village in the Karimnagar 
district of Andhra Pradesh. The details known 
from these sources are the following: Pampa’s 
ancestors on the paternal side belonged to 
Vengimandala or Venginadu region lying between 
the rivers Krishna and Godavari in modern 
Andhra Pradesh. His ancestors on the maternal 
side belonged to Belvola region comprising 


Gadag, Rona and Navalgund of the modern Dhar- 
war district. The ancestors on the paternal side 
belonged to the agrahara called Vengipaluor 
Vengipalla or Vengipura in Bapatla Taluk of 
modern Guntur district and was one of the seven 
villages of Venginad. It is on account of this that 
they were known as Kamme Brahmins of 
Vangipalla. They were of Srivatsa Gotra and 
Jamadagni Pancharsheya Pravara. They had 
become famous on account of their Vedic studies 
and way of life,.learning and deep faith. 

As far as Pampa has indicated, the founder of 
this family was Madhava Somayaji. He was 
famous as a judge of scriptural interpretation. A 
great scholar and a great follower of the Vedas, he 
had faithfully conducted sacrifices and attained 
fame. Abhimanachandra, who lived in Nitungonde 
of Gundikolla, was his son. He was a munificent 
donor who had never said no to anyone who ap- 
proached him with a request. His son Komarayya 
(= Kumarayya) had studied the Vedas and the 
Vedangas deeply. It was his son Bhima or 
Bhimapayya who was the father of Pampa. 
Bhimapayya married Abbanabbe, the  grand- 
daughter of Singhana Joisa of Annigere in 
Belvola, that is, Annigere in modern Navalgund 
Taluk. Thinking that the religion proper to a 
Brahmin is Jainism, Bhimapayya joined that 
religion. Pampa and Jinavallabha were children of 
this couple. Jinavallabha was the younger brother 
of Pampa. In Vrishabhagiri near Karimnagar, this 
Jinavallabha installed the idols of his family 
deities and the image of Chakreshwari, erected a 
monastery called Tribhuvanatilaka, constructed a 
tank called Kavitagunarnava and laid out a garden 
called Madanavilasa. He was a singer, a reciter of 
poetry, of pleasant speech, a benefactor, a 
follower of Jainism, a literary connoisseur and an 
affectionate brother. In Adipurana (1-25), Pam- 
pa has stated that his religious preceptor was 
Devendra Muni. Jinavallabha has indicated that 
his preceptor was Jayanandi. Scholars have, by: 
now, pointed out with adequate proof that Deven- 
dra Muni, the preceptor of Pampa, was a 
disciple of Gunanandi and _ Jinavallabha’s 
preceptor, Jayanandi, was a disciple of Devendra 
Muni. 

In the 36 verses of the introduction (1 : 15-51) of 
the Pampabharata, Pampa describes the patronage of 
his King, his ancestors and the distinguishing 
qualities of his lineage. At the end of the work 
(14 : 50-57), he has referred to his royal patron, 
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his friendly relations with him and other matters. 
The information got from all these is: the King 
who had given patronage to Pampa was Arikesari 
II, who belonged to the Vemulavada Chalukya 
dynasty and was a feudatory of the Rashtrakutas; 
he was the son of Narasimha and Jakabbe; Pampa 
says that he identified the King with Arjuna and 
wrote his Bharata (1 : 14, 51) and wrote it at the 
instance of the King; after the composition of the 
work, Arikesari honoured him with gifts of or-_ 
naments, clothes, cattle, villages and female atten- 
dants as a token of his admiration; more than all, 
he granted him an agrahara called Dharmapura 
through an inscriptional record (1 : 55, 56). From 
this and some other such evidences, scholars have 
suggested that there was deep friendship between 
Pampa and Arikesari. Pampa has used Arikesari’s 
favourite honorific,Gunarnava (ocean of virtue), 
as his own favourite honorific, Kavitagunarnava 
(ocean of poetic qualities). ‘‘Adept in lucid and 
dignified composition’’ is another of his titles. 
Pampa has called himself ‘‘one of pleasant, 
measured and soft speech’’, ‘‘affectionate to 
dependants’’, ‘‘the image of pride’’, ‘‘unenvious 
of the fame of good poets’’ and ‘‘the gem-studded 
necklace of Saraswathi’’; and he has also gloried 
in possessing ‘‘a graceful, pleasant, beautiful 
form’’ and being ‘‘the moon to the lily-garden of 
women’s glances’’ (Adipurana, 1: 29-31). From 
all this, we may say that Pampa led a rich, 
wealthy, contented and cultured life. As his 
works, his life also was a glorious one. 


Adipurana 


Among the Jainapuranas extant in Kannada, 
Adipurana has been accredited the honour of be- 
ing the greatest. Pampa has tried to glorify the 
principles and philosophy of Jainism through this 
work. In the sixteen chapters of this lengthy poetic 
legend, the first six deal with the previous ten lives 
of Purudeva; chapters seven to ten describe the 
birili, childhood, education, marriage, ad- 
ministration, renunciation and departure of 
Purudeva; the last five contain the account of 
Bharata and Bahubali, the sons of Purudeva. 

At the beginning of Adipurana (1 : 35), Pampa 
has indicated the poets and the sources which in- 
spired his work. There is a mention of Jinasena in 
it. The Purvapurana of Jinasena (A.D. 838) in 
sanskrit is the primary and chief source for Pam- 
pa. This huge work in 10,800 verses is divided into 


47 cantos. The story of Adinatha, with all the 
cycles of his birth, is described in it at great length 
and in leisurely elaboration. Although there is a 
touch of poetry visible in this work, it treads the 
path of a religious legend with its discussion of 
religious .technicalities, moral instruction and a 
detailed exposition of the principles of the Jaina 
doctrine. Here and there at least, the poetic glow 
can be seen quite bedimmed. Although its 
language and style are simple and elegant, its point 
of view is more that of a religious legend than of a 
poem. In the matter of the entire story, its struc- 
ture, the mode of its narration and presentation, 
situations and characters, religious instruction 
etc., Pampa has, to a large extent, closely follow- 
ed the Purvapurana. But, in doing this, he has not 
brought over the original into Kannada in its en- 
tirety and has not made his work a verbatim 
translation. Reducing the 10,800 verses of the 
Original into 1630 is one of his great achievements. 
This illustrates his art of abridgement. He has suc- 
ceeded in stationing an elephant on the palm of 
one’s hand. On the whole, Jinasena’s is the way of 
the religious legend; Pampa’s is that of poetry. 
Pampa declares that he has harmonized religion 
and poetry in his Adipurana (1 : 38). The success 
or failure of this work depends upon the fulfil- 
ment or non-fulfilment of this claim. This work 
does not deal with a single individual or the story 
of one birth. It gives an account of the many bir- 
ths of a single individual and includes the stories 
of various other individuals. After the narration 
of the previous ten lives of Purudeva with the 
names Jayavarma, Mahabala, Lalitanga, Vajra- 
jangha, Arya, Sridharadeva, Suvidhi, Achyu- 
tendra, Vajranabhi and Ahamindra, the account of 
Purudeva’s life is given. In those ten previous 
lives, everything is four-square and there is little 


scope for good poetry. As the first four lives con-. 


tain deep strains of worldly interest, mental 
tumult and the attractions of pleasure and pelf, 
they provide Pampa with the necessary and 
favourable aesthetic spots to strike his poetic spr- 
ing. Among the later lives, excepting that of 
Adinatha, the others are dull and heavy on ac- 
count of the linguistic scholarship, the profusion 
of doctrinal details and religious exposition. In 
episodes like that of the heart-breaking outburst 
of Lalithanga who was mortally afraid of death, 
Swayamprabha’s lamentation and the death of 
Vajrajangha and Srimathi in their sleeping apart- 
ment, the genius of Pampa reaches its ultimate 


limit and achievement. These eye-filling portrayals 
are powerful enough to agitate the hearts. On ac- 
count of the simplicity, intensity and poetic fer- 
vour, these episodes have acquired novelty and 
new dimensions in Pampa. 

In the life history of Purudeva, Pampa has 
followed Jinasena in depicting the Five Blessings, 
that is, descent into the womb, consecration of the 
birth, renunciation, liberating knowledge and 
final liberation. Of these five, Pampa has invested 
the episodes of Purudeva’s consecration of birth 
and renunciation with grandeur through soul- 
touching narration and description. The descrip- 
tions of Indra taking the child Purudeva to the 
consecration of the birth ceremony to be held on 
the summit of the Meru mountain and Indra’s 
own ecstatic dance afterwards are rare pictures of 
sublimity. The uniqueness of Pampa consists in 
cutting down the over-elaborate description in 
Jinasena and making this concise and interesting 
episode glow by poetic treatment. The dance of 
Nilanjane at the time of Purudeva’s renunciation 
is another illustration of Pampa’s genius. In this 
episode Pampa’s poetic ability, artistic power, the 
capacity to understand the inner working and out- 
ward behaviour of characters and the skill in 
depicting a situation, all these reveal themselves at 
their best. In many of these verses Pampa has as 
much followed his source as improved upon it. 
The rhythm of the verse accords well with the 
physical gesticulations of Nilanjane and the inner 
conflict of Purudeva. Pampa has beautifully por- 
trayed here the manner in which enjoyment turns to 
renunciation and luxury to asceticism. Here is a 
reflection of Purudeva whose mind had moved 
towards asceticism: 


‘‘The physical body, beauty, prosperity, 
youth, wealth, good fortune and duration of 
life, etc., are like the flash of lightning, the 
shadow of a cloud, the rainbow, the disten- 
sion of a bubble and the plenitude of world- 
ly pleasure.’’ (9 : 46) 


Next comes the story of Bharata and Bahubali. 
If, in the story of Purudeva the father of these 
brothers, there is renunciation of enjoyment, in 
the story of the brothers there is renunciation of 
pride. By his dramatic touches Pampa _ has 
gradually converted this episode into a play full of 
beautiful scenes. One facet of it is that of the 
emperor Bharata beaming with pride on account 
on the rise of Chakraratna and his son, the 
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attainment of liberation by his father, the profusion 
of pleasures and victory over other kings. Another 
facet is that of Bharata broken and bent with the 
humiliation to his pride while attempting to in- 
scribe his name and fame in Vrishabhadri, the 
stopping of the progress of the wheel, Bahubali’s 
resistance and finally the defeat at his hands. Still 
another facet is the greatness, at this juncture, of 
Bahubali’s self-restraint, noble attitude, dignity 
and exceptionally rare conduct. On account of 
these characteristics, this episode has achieved 
sublimity by harmoniously blending great 
characterisation and grand presentation. 


The descriptions in Adipurana are, to a large ex- 
tent, the products of poetic convention, but the 
description of the gathering of flowers 
(11 : 83-137) appears natural and quite realistic. 
Many of the poems in this section are independent 
lyrics. There are such pieces in other parts of the 
work too. From the point of view of language and 
_ style also, this work belongs to the front rank. It 
-exhibits a sweet graceful style and a scholarly 
mature language. This variety of poetic colour has 
rendered it a beautiful work. On the whole, one 
can substantiate the words of Dr. K. V. Puttappa: 
‘‘from the point of view of the plot, manner, 
intention and success, Adipurana is a universal 
poem.”’ 


Pampabharata 


The Pampabharata is the earliest and most 
famous among the Bharatas in Kannada. Pampa 
has himself confessed (14: 16) that he has 
glorified secular life in it as he had celebrated the 
Jaina doctrine in the Adipurana. At the beginning 
of the work, Pampa says: ‘‘I will swim the vast 
ocean of the ambrosial words of Sage Vyasa. I do 
not boast of being the poet, Vyasa.’’ This in- 
dicates that the Bharata of Vyasa is the main 
source for this work. But the purpose and struc- 
ture of the two Bharatas are quite different. 
Although the plot of Pampa’s Bharata is the story 
of Vyasa, Pampa has, by his genius and skilful ar- 
tistry, made his work an altogether different crea- 
tion. To have distilled the Mahabharata story of 
one lakh verses into 1609 verses is a living example 
of his superb mode of abridgement. The first three 
books contain the story of the birth of the Pan- 
davas and the Kauravas, their envy, the burning of 
the lac-house, the killing of Hidimba and Baka, 
Draupadi’s choice of a husband and marriage. 
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The next three comprise the coronation of 
Yudhishthira, the building of Indraprastha, the 
marriage of Subadhra and Arjuna, the Rajasuya 
sacrifice and the killing of Jarasandha and 
Sisupala. The books from 7 to 10 deal with 
the episode of the dice play, the attempt to 
dishonour Draupadi, the entry into the forest, the 
fight between Ishwara and Arjuna, Arjuna’s ac- 
quiring the divine weapons, entering the city of 
Virata, the killing of Kichaka, the seizure of the 
cattle in the north and the south, Abhimanyu’s 
marriage, and the journey to Kurukshetra. In the 
last four books are found the chief incidents from 
the Bhishmaparva to the Striparva and the 
description of Arjuna’s coronation. 

Although Pampa has followed the plot struc- 
ture of Vyasa’s Bharatha, he has made many im- 
portant changes. He has brought in new additions 
and left out many existing episodes. Some of the 
important differences between the two works are 
the following: (1) The hero of Pampa’s work is 
not Dharmaraja, the eldest of the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas, but his younger brother Arjuna. 
Here, Draupadi does not marry all the five Pan- 
davas and have thus five husbands, but marries 
only Arjuna. (But whenever she is faced with dif- 
ficulties, it is more often that she seeks the protec- 
tion of her brother-in-law Bhima than of her hus- 
band, Arjuna!) (2) At the end of the Bharata war, 
Arjuna and Subhadra are crowned here and not 
Dharmaraja and Draupadi as in the original 
Mahabharata. (3) Pampa’s work is based on the 
identification of Arjuna with King Arikesari. As a 
consequence the parentage, titles and conquests of 
Arikesari become those of Arjuna too and lead to 
discrepancies here and there. (4) Arjuna does not, 
here, abduct Subhadra and marry her. With 
mutual love and with the aid of Krishna, he takes 
her to Indraprastha. (5) Ambike and Ambalike 
conceiving by the divine glance of Vyasa; Drona 
humiliating Drupada by kicking; Krishna cutting 
off the head of Sisupala in the very plate in which 
water was offered to him; a wild elephant carrying 
away the sacrificial fire-stick of a Brahmin when 
the Pandavas were living in the Dvaitavana; 
Duryodhana entering the Vaishampayana lake in 
order to gain time-all these are deviations from 
the original Mahabharata; (6) The story of 
Kanaka’s sacrifice, Satyantapa’s episode and 
Bhanumati’s dice-play, found in Pampa, do not 
occur in Vyasa’s Bharata. There have been gains 
and losses from these deviations. Increased poetic 


interest and novelty are the gains; disruption of 
the unity of action and glaring discrepancies at 
places are the losses. Whatever it be, as Prof. T. 
N. Srikantiah says, ‘‘Vikramarjunavijaya is not a 
small reflection of Vyasa’s Bharata in the mirror 
of Kannada; it is a new image created from the 
gold collected from there, purified, freshly cast, 
finely polished and beautifully shaped.”’ 

The fame of the Pampabharata consists, to a 
large extent, in its happy and restrained style and 
the incomparable artistry of yielding a variety of 
meanings and feelings. All the material of the 
story delivered in a thousand words, a hundred 
lines or ten verses, Pampa utters in only a few 
words, a mere four lines or a single stanza. His 
powers of concise statement which captures an en- 
tire situation in a single stanza is amazing. This in- 
vests the work with the tautness necessary for its 
structure and the speed necessary for its move- 
ment. The Santanu-Satyavati episode which has 
spread over a number of verses in Vyasa is 
depicted in a single stanza of Pampa: 


*““Once when Santanu was wandering in 
search of game during a hunt, the sweet 
scent of a deer-eyed girl struck him all ona 
sudden and he succumbed to it like a honey- 
bee. He saw her, fell in love, held her hand 
as one holding a hot rod in proof of his honesty 
and told her, ‘‘Come, let us go.’”’ In modesty 
the girl replied gently, ‘‘If you are asking, 
please request my father.’ 


This verse is one of the bright gems of Pam- 
pabharata on account of the different shades of 
meaning in every one of its words, its suggestive 
power, the interesting dialogue of the lovers and 
the appropriate condensation. The episodes of 
Gandhari twisting her womb, Bhima’s vow, Sa- 
tyantapa and the dice-play of Bhanumathi-all 
these are depicted in just a few verses. Pampa has 
delineated them as an artist sketching a living 
portrait with just a few lines. The situation unwin- 
ding the inner coils of the character, the language 
in close embrace of the feeling and the verse in 
‘tune with the rhythm combine together to render 
all these sections the high water-mark of Pampa’s 
poetic art. — 

In Vyasa’s Bharata itself are revealed all the 
aspects, thoughts and feelings, conflicts and 
values of life. Grand father and grandson, father 
and son, mother and son, elder brother and 
younger brother, husband and wife, master and 


servant, friend and foe, kinsman and rival 
heir-all these relations and conflicts are seen at 
their climax there. Human love, affection, pity, 
sympathy, respect, friendliness, greed, envy, 
jealousy, pride-all these feelings rise in all their 
intensity and course through the work. Absorbing 
their essence and capturing their basic notes Pam- 
pa has, in his work, rendered them with great feel- 
ing on his poetic lyre. Thus the episodes of the 
game of dice, Bhima’s vow, Bhishma’s corona- 
tion, the killing of Duhshasana, the fight between 
Karna and Arjuna and that between Bhima and 
Duryodhana, exercise powerful attraction on the 
reader by the force of passion and human conflict 
and leave a permanent impression on his mind on 
account of their glowing poetic quality. There are 
many such instances in this work. 

In his work, Pampa has, to a considerable ex- 
tent, altered the nature and conduct, views and at- 
titudes of the characters from what is found in the 
Original Mahabharata. He sees obduracy in 
Duryodhana, integrity in Karna. manliness in 
Bhimasena, strength in Salya, nobility in 
Bhishma, mastery of archery in Drona, great 
valour in Arjuna and moral purity in Dharmaraja 
(14 : 64). He declares, ‘‘It is from these great souls 
that the Bharata is universally honoured.’’ From 
this it can be inferred that he had great admiration 
for Duryodhana and Karna. As Arjuna is the hero 
of this work, Karna-is, in one way, the anti-hero. 
Pampa has a special affection and concern for 
Karna. He completely dissolves and forgets 
himself in the character of Karna because of the 
role played by fate in the birth, growth and life of 
Karna and his helpless condition. Although Karna 
is noble, fate makes him appear as a tragic hero to 
Pampa. Whenever an opportunity presents itself, 
Pampa, utilizes it to illumine and _ highlight 
Karna’s attachment to friends, loyalty, generosity, 
valour and heroism and makes him an ideal 
character. He has endowed Karna with a new hue 
by washing Vyasa’s Karna with the gold of vir- 
tuous character. Finally, he has idealized it by an- 
nouncing, ‘‘Don’t think of any other person in the 
Bharata. If you want to think of any, think of 
Karna with a single mind,’’ and “Is not the 
Bharata the nectar of Karna (the nectar for the 
ear)?’’ He has similarly ennobled the character of 
Duryodhana. Although he has recorded 
Duryodhana’s envy, ambition, egotism and other 
qualities, he has refined the character and given it 
a new dimension by providing a different motive 
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by stating that Duryodhana was fighting not for 
any territory but out of resoluteness. While paying 
the final tribute to him, he exclaims, ‘‘What a pro- 
ud lord was Duryodhana!’’, thus revealing his la- 
tent admiration for him. It is by such novelties 
that Vyasa Bharata has become Pampa Bharata. 


The Teacher of the Land 


About 650 years ago, a Jaina poet called 
Nagaraja declared, ‘‘To the growing and 
spreading Kannada there is only one lord and that 
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is, for ever, the good poet Pampa.’’ These words 
were true not merely then, but are so to-day also. 
Critics have called him the teacher of the land, the 
first poet, the great poet, the creator of an era and 
Kalidasa of Kannada. He deserves all these titles, 
Pampa’s poems are the victory-banners of Kan- 
nada literature; his achievement is the achieve- 
ment of the Kannada language; his success and 
fame the success and fame of the Kannada people. 

| 


Translation: N. BALASUBRAHMANYA 


K. Kushalappa Gowda 


Like Pampa, the first great poet of Kannada, 
Ranna, who came after a generation, also obtain- 
ed the same amount of renown. He is one of the 
three gems who propagated Jainism; he happens 
to be one of-the three poet Laureates (Lit. ‘‘Poet 
Emperors’’). About one thousand years ago, he 
was born at Mudivolal in Jambukhandi-70. He 
was the fourth son of Jinavallabha and Abbalabbe 
who belonged to the caste of Bangle-makers. The 
family in which he was born was socially and 
economically just an ordinary one. Even then, he 
became an inspired poet and obtained immortal 
fame. During his life-time, Ranna got enough of 
wealth from Emperor Chalukya Tailapa, who was 
then the ruler of Karnataka. He was a gem among 
the scholars, as his name denotes, who adorned 
the court of the Emperor. He who belonged to the 
declining religion of Jainism, wrote ‘‘Ajitapurana”’ 
under the patronage of Attimabbe, who had the 
title ‘‘Danachintamani ”’ (the bestower of all 
that one begs of her) like Pampa who wrote 
**Adipurana’”’ and threw light on Jainism, being 
himself a Jain. 

‘*Adipurana was written and made famous by 
Pampa in the world. After that Ponna wrote 
‘‘Santipurana’’ and made it famous. Similarly 
Ajitapurana was composed by Ranna and made 
famous (later on)’’. This is the statement made by 
Ranna himself. 

‘Among the poets, the three holy gems are: the 
renowned Pampa, the well-known Ponna and the 
Poet Ranna (the gem among poets) -the three who 
enlightened the readers on the tradition of 
Jainism. Can others do so? (Lit. are there any 
other than these three who have accomplished 
this) ?’’ Making such a statement, he expressed 
his pride for having accomplished so sacred a 
work. 


Ranna, the Poet 


Pampa identified his patron, Arikesarin II of 
the Chalukyas, with Arjuna and composed his 
Vikramarjuna Vijaya as Arikesarin was the crest- 
jewel among the Chalukyan feudatories. Similar- 
ly, Ranna wrote his ‘‘Sahasa-Bhima-Vijaya’’ by 
identifying his patron Irivabedanga Satyasraya, 
the son of Ahavamalla Tailapa, with Bhima and 
enlightened his readers on the way of the world 
(the exemplary conduct of those that led a worldly 
life). His patron was the Chalukyan emperor. 
Therefore Ranna was proud that he was a step 
higher than Pampa. His sense of pride is expressed 
thus in his stanza as follows:- : 

‘*Ranna obtained recognition of his greatness 
as a poet and the title ‘Poet Laureate’ from 
Emperor-Tailapa and not from those that stand 
last among the masses’’. (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 
1-37). 

‘‘Parasurama Charita’’ and ‘‘Chakreswara 
Charita’’ were the two other works which, Ranna 
says, he composed and marked out respectively in 
the names of his son and daughter. But these 
works are not found. We are not aware of their 
nature as we do not find any reference made to 
them by others. 

We can summarise thus what the scholars say 
about Ranna’s personal life: 


1. Father and 


Mother Jinavallabha and Abbalabbe. 
2. Caste Bangle-makers 
3. Birth 949 A.D. Soumya Samvatsara 
4. Brothers Dridhabahu, Rechana and 
Maramayya. 
5. Wives Santi and Jakki. 
6. Children 1) The son called Raya born in 


990 A.D. Virodhi Samvat- 
sara. 


2) The daughter known as At- 
timabbe, 994 A.D. Vijaya 
Samvatsara. 

1) Gadayuddha or Sahasa- 
bhima Vijaya, 982 A.D. 
Chitrabhanu Samvatsara. 

2) Ajitathirthankara Purana 
Tilakam 993 A.D. Vijaya 
Samvatsara. 

About 1020 A.D. according to 

M. A. Ramanuja_ Iyengar 

(Vide: Ranna Kavi Prasasti, 

1978, p. 7). 


We do not know when Ranna_ wrote 
*‘Chakresvara Charita’’? and ‘‘Parasurama 
Charita’’. Scholars are divided in their opinion 
about the relative time of his compositions. Dr. 
R. S. Mugali gives priority to ‘‘Ajitathirthankara 
Purana’”’ on the basis of internal evidences in the 
works. ‘‘This work appears to mark his (Ranna’s) 
first amorous approach to Lady Intuition’’. (Vide: 
Kannada Sahitya Charitre, 1953: p. 107). 


7. Works 


8. Death 


Progress of Ranna 


Having no facilities to achieve progress in 
education in the place of his birth, Ranna had to 
move from place to place. In his Gadayuddha 
(1-34) Ranna himself states that he could achieve 
progress little by little in the courts of the 
feudatories and at last he attained a series of suc- 
cesses in the court of the emperor. He went first to 
the capital of the Gangas and obtained the 
patronage of Chavundaraya, the minister of the 
Gangas who erected the idol of Gomata at 
Sravanabelagola. He approached good teachers 
there and learnt Sanskrit, Kannada and Prakrit. 
He studied the famous Sanskrit works of the poets 
like Kalidasa and Bana. He studied the Kannada 
works of Pampa and Ponna. From Ajitasena- 
charya, the preceptor of Chavundaraya, he learnt 
about Jainism (Vide: Ranna Kavi Prasasti of 
Ramanuja lyengar, 1978:4). He wrote ‘‘Ajita- 
purana’”’ under the patronage of Danachintamani 
Attimabbe. He wrote ‘‘Sahasabhimavijaya’’, 
which describes the heroic exploits of 
Irivabedanga Satyasraya, the son of Ahavamalla 
Tailapa and won the title of Poet Laureate or 
Kavichakravartin. As a mark of his visit to 
**Sravanabelagola”’ the phrase ‘‘Sri Kavi Ranna’’ is 
inscribed on a rock to the right of the Parsvanatha 
Basti. The rock forms a part of the parapet. The 
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Basti is on the Chikkabetta (small hill)-(Vide: 
Inscription of ‘‘Sravanabelagola’’ No. 43 of 
Epigraphica Carnatica, Vol. 2, Mysore Univer- 
sity; published in 1973). 


The Kannada Literature (as a fine art) of 
the days of Ranna 


From Nripatunga’s ‘‘Kavirajamarga’”’ itself we 
learn that Kannada literary activities had begun 
prior to the composition of the work. The work, 
‘*Kavirajamarga’’ says that Kannadigas were well- 
versed in literature though they did not study 
Kannada with that purpose alone (Vide: ‘‘Kavira- 
jamarga’’, 1-38). They were condemning works 
in which they came across defects in the art of 
literary composition (Vide: ‘‘Kavirajamarga’’, 
1-40): there were masters who took upon 
themselves to propagate the importance of Kan- 
nada prose and poetry (Vide: ‘‘Kavirajamarga’’, 
1-28). Bhattana and Bedande were the literary 
forms which were found (then) in Kannada and 
which were not found in any other language or 
which were found improper in all the other 
languages-to put it literally (Vide: ‘‘Kavira- 
jamarga’’, 1-32). It is said that there were 
‘‘Nalpagaranas’’ and difficult comic literary 
pieces in Kannada in those days. But there is no 
example of any such compositions available for us 
to learn about the form and style of old Kannada 


(Palagannada) referred to as such in ‘‘Kavira-— 


jamarga’’ and existing before the time of ‘‘Kavira- 
jamarga’’. The Kannada works which existed 
before Adi Pampa are only two: Nripatunga’s 
‘*Kavirajamarga’’ and Sivakotyacharya’s prose 
work called ‘‘Vaddaradhane’”’ which contains 19 
stories that expound Jainism. The earlier literary 
compositions faded away after Pampa composed 
his two epics, ‘‘Adipurana’’ and ‘‘Vikramarjuna 
Vijaya’’: it said that the older compositions were 
actually lost. Pampa’s own statement that his 
epics (the ‘‘Secondary’’ epics or Mahakavyas) 
superseded the poetic works which existed before 
his time and the fact that none of them saw the 
light of the day later on supports the above conten- 
tion. The reference made by Ranna to Pampa and 
Ponna shows clearly that the two epics of each 
must have been available to him. The works com- 
posed prior to Pampa’s epics must also have been 
accessible to him. Because they might not have 
disappeared by that time, all at once. Nagavarma I 
most probably was a contemporary of Ranna and 


he had done a summary translation of Bana’s San- 
skrit ‘‘Kadambari’’ in the Kannada **Champu’”’ 
_ form. But Ranna holds in high regard only the two 
poets, Pampa and Ponna. That too because they 
were propagandists of the Jaina tradition. But he 
does not attach any importance to their ‘‘Laukika 
Kavyas’’ (epics of mundane heroes) composed in 
the Vaidic style. In poetic qualities neither Ponna’s 
“‘Santipurana’’ nor Ranna’s ‘‘Ajitapurana’’ 
can be a match to Pampa’s Adipurana’’; but even 
then Ranna respects only those two poets because 
those two alone like him were the expounders of 
-the Jaina philosophy. But scholars know that 
Ranna matches well with Pampa in poetic 
qualities, not in his ‘‘Ajitapurana’’, a sacred book 
on Jainism, but only in his ‘‘Sahasabhima 
Vijaya’’, an epic of the mundane heroes. Kings of 
the Vaidic tradition patronised Jaina poets. 
Though the poets were Jains, they converted 
Vaidic Puranas (Primary epics) into ‘‘Laukika 
Kavyas’’ (epics of worldly heroes) out of regard 
for their ‘‘Vaidic patrons.’’ Pampa established the 
tradition of composing one mundane epic of the 
Vaidic style and another Jainapurana (an epic ex- 
pounding Jainism) in Kannada. Dr. R. S. Mugali 
has observed that Gunavarman I had laid the 
foundation for poetic compositions having a 
political suggestivity (Vide: ‘‘Kannada Sahitya 
Charitre’’, 1953 : 50). 

In those olden days there might not have been as 
many Kannada works as we have today. Kannada 
poets depended upon Sanskrit literature. Not 
only the Kannada poets but also the Kannada 
writers of scientific literature took the Sanskrit 
works as their models. Even the poets like Pampa 
and Ranna have followed the Sanskrit tradition 
both in their language and literature (literary 
forms and styles). This is quite evident. Though 
Ranna was a Jaina poet, he admired the Vaidic 
poets of Sanskirt and their literary works. He has 
used the honorific terms like ‘‘Vyasar’’ and 
‘‘Valmikigal’’, while expressing regard towards 
‘‘Vyasa and Valmiki’ (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 
1-8). He shows the order of merit (Lit. honour) in 
referring to Kalidasa and Bana as ‘‘Kalidasanum 

and Bananum”’ (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 1-9) in 
his work. 


Reactions of Ranna’s Contemporaries to 
the Literature of their Period 


As it is today, then also (in the time of Ranna 
also) people believed that all that was old was 


great and all that was contemporary was trash. In 
reply, to disapprove of such contention, Ranna 
says: ‘‘Do not say that old poets alone are the best 
among the poets and that there are no good poets 
at all now, as their works are yet here even though 
they are no more; find out the defects and merits 
of a work: they themselves will prove whether or 
not a work is good or bad. Hence learned men 
should examine the lines of both the old and the 
new poetic works’’ (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 1 -47). 
Ranna himself has praised Pampa’s greatness, the 
latter being one of the ancient poets. Perhaps, 
Pampa’s greatness above was acknowledged by 
the scholars of those days. Therefore Ranna must 
have made the above remarks in protest. When he 
says that it is Emperor Tailapa who granted him 
the title of ‘‘Poet Laureate’ (Kavichakravartin) 
and not the poor masses it appears that he means 
to believe that Pampa was patronised by a 
feudatory whereas he was patronized by an 
emperor. This challenging spirit seems to be there 
hidden in the statement. Ranna appears to have 
lost his patience by forgetting his own career 
which began with the patronage of the feudatories 
and ended in that of an emperor. It was a gradual 
process indeed! 

In those days, scholar’s approval was necessary 
for any kind of work. But the scholars always used 
to praise old poets. They hada........ of intuition 
CT ee knowledge (in literature) 
without properly listening to, or reading or study- 
ing (the new works) such savants used to behave as 
if Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, had granted 
them a (special) boon. Ranna writes in pain that 
they could themselves write nothing that was 
good. A good man mentions virtues and a bad 
man points out errors alone. ‘‘Whoever objects 
to, if one weighs both the defects and merits 
of a work?’’ asks Ranna (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 
1-48). This shows that a lot of discussion used to 
take place about literary works in those days. 
Though Ranna says that poets will be satisfied 
with their works if the learned free themselves 
from jealousy rather than become jealous (of the 
new good writers), though it is evident from his 
reference to Pampa that he himself was not free 
from jealousy. Ranna thunders as if to make the 
heart of critic tremble, ‘‘Are there eight hearts for 
one who says that he is going to examine the gems 
in the hoods of Adisesa and the gem-like work of 
Ranna?’’ He opines that no one can dare find 
demerits in his work (Vide: Gadayuddha, 1-44). 
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There is a chance of misunderstanding the number 
of eight hearts in connection with the phrase, 
**Enterdaya’’, really speaking, ‘‘eight’’ (in Kan- 
nada) means ‘‘arrogance’’; eight-hearted means 
‘fa proud heart’’ according to Kittel. Though 
Ranna looks upon his contemporary scholars with 
contempt, it appears that there was a bold savant 
or a better critic. He was ‘‘Dandanayaka Kesin’’. 
As regards him Ranna says:- 

“It is no wonder that poet Ranna’s work proved 
to be an ornament of Lady Fame when changes 
suggested by Dandanayak Kesin were incor- 
porated into his work’’ (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 
1-51). Ranna, thus, refers to Kesin as equal to 
Brahman, beloved of Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, according to Hindu mythology. There is 
no doubt in the fact that Dandanayaka Kesin who 
was openly euologized by Ranna and who rectified 
the errors found in his work, was really a great 
learned man. The study of literature is never the 
monopoly of the learned men alone who engage 
themselves in research. It is learnt that men who 
were employed as chiefs of defence forces and 
others who were carrying on different professions 
were engaged in literary activities in those days. 
None can find out his own defects however he may 
try to do so. Eyes cannot see their own eye-salve. 
A mirror or other eyes are necessary for the pur- 
pose. Therefore it is admirable that Ranna has 
submitted his work to the scrutiny of a critic as 
recommended by Nripatunga the author of Kavi- 
rajamarga’’ (Vide: ‘‘Kavirajamarga’’, 1-45). 


Influence of other poets on Ranna 


It is clear from Ranna’s works that he was in- 
fluenced directly and indirectly by the Sanskrit 
and Kannada poets. In taking a bird’s eye view of 
the narrative part of the Mahabharata in his 
*‘Sahasabhima Vijaya’’ he follows the line of 
Bhavabhuti’s ‘‘Uttara-Rama-Charitha’’; in 
describing the behaviour of goblins he follows the 
style of the description of the crematorium found 
in ‘‘Malati-Madhava’’; in his decision of self he 
imitates Bana’s ‘‘Kadambari’’ and we see the 
translations of the verses of the drama, 
**Venisamhara’”’ in his description of the mace 
fight at many places.(Vide: ‘‘Ranna-Kavi- 
Prasasti’’, 1978-43). Ranna’s great admiration of 
Sanskrit Dramas must have been the reason for his 
adoption of the dramatic style of representation in 
his poetic work, ‘‘Gadayuddha’’. 
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Ranna has completely followed the example of 
Pampa in writing one Jaina Purana and one 
Mahakavya of the Vaidic form. Like him he iden- 
tifies his patron with a character of the 
Mahabharata in his ‘‘Sahasabhima Vijaya’’. It 
strikes us immediately that he follows the foot- 
steps of Pampa when we observe the style of his 
Mahakavya (a secular epic). Ranna has totally im- 
itated Pampa in the description of mace fight that 
takes place between Bhima and Duryodhana, in 
the delineation of character, in creating situations 
etc. But, because Ranna had attained mastery over 
the art of ‘‘depicting rasas’’ (making aesthetic ap- 
peal) so as to touch the very heart of the con- 
noisseur, whatever he took up for description 
underwent a magic touch that could make the 
thing shine like gold. His originality in this is 
brilliant. Pampa was caught in the web of com- 
plications when first he called Draupadi the wife 
of Arjuna alone and when, at the end, he was 
compelled to call her a lady having five husbands; 
he made a mess of matters in the contexts of 


«the destruction of Kichaka, Dussasana and 


Duryodhana as he had to call Draupadi the wife of 
Arjuna alone (as he called her first), the wife of 
Bhima. At the last stage Subhadra was made to be 
enthroned with Arjuna by Pampa. He had to 
relegate to the background the character of 
Draupadi who suffered a lot by being the cause of 
the Kuruksetra war. All these are unnatural deci- 
sions of Pampa which we cannot accept. But no 
such defects could creep into the plot which was 
chosen by Ranna as he would choose a clear 
crystal. Thus Ranna showed his skill even in the 
choice of his theme. Therefore, Ranna could re- 
tain his independent individuality in spite of his 
being influenced by Pampa. In addition, several 
stanzas of Pampa have become more brilliant in 
the hands of Ranna. This being the fact, Ranna 
never refers to Pampa anywhere in his ‘‘Gadayud- 
dha’’. It is surprising! It appears that Ranna could 
not think of anyone else as he believed that he was 
the only poet who broke open the treasure-chest of 
Vagdevi (the queen of speech). 


Ranna’s Outlook on Life 


In caste and economic condition Ranna was 
very low. He rose up from such a low position. 
Hence he must have had many bitter experiences 
to face. Therefore his words become pointed and 
satire becomes sharp. We do not find the sound, 


terse and dignified phrases of Pampa who was 
born in a high caste and obtained high culture in 
Ranna. Self-glorification is indulged in by Ranna. 
He praises Attimabbe very much. The reason, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that he held in high respect 
all those who helped him when he was very needy. 
He named his children after those who had 
helped him. His son was Raya (after Chavun- 
daraya) and his daughter was Attimabbe (after the 
great donor Attimabbe). 

The mental state of non-attachment is described 
in ‘‘Ajitapurana’”’ in the traditional way. All the 
Jain poets describe it according to the needs of 
their stories. Therefore it cannot be said that it 
even reflects the natural attitude of the poets. But 
Ranna appears to be very proyd of religion. As he, 
like Pampa, got the patronage of Vaidic Kings he 
had to write a poem in the Vaidic style. So he had 
to compare his King to the Vaidic Trinity of Gods 


and he had to give his King’s genealogy in an un- 
natural manner on the example of the genealogy 
of Bhimasena. The gift of wealth granted by the 
Emperor might have given him pleasure and 
satisfaction for the time being. But, in the words 
of his character Draupadi, the body and the ob- 
jects of economic value are corruptible and fame 
alone is uncorruptible like gold. The corruptible 
body and other objects should always be sold in 
exchange for an uncorruptible thing. This is ad- 
dressed to Bhimasena who represents Irivabe- 
danga Satyasraya (Vide: ‘‘Gadayuddha’’, 2-4). 
Accordingly, he sold himself to his emperor due to 
his indebtedness to him for the patronage confer- 
red upon him. But by doing so, he got immortal 
fame which is uncorruptible for ever. 


Translation: B. H. SHRIDHARA 
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Dr. M. D. Vasantharaj 


Among the countries that have got world 
recognition, India occupies a high position. Indian 
literature is not only very ancient, but has been 


acclaimed as ‘of high quality’ in the eyes of’ 


the genius, the learned and the critic. Of the few 
spots that have won this ancient and noble 
literary honour, Karnataka has a place of 
its Own. 

The works of the poet Pampa stand foremost 
among those that have brought credit to Kannada 
in the series of world literature. If we take 
the ancient Jaina poets after Pampa, Ranna and 
Janna get preference. 

As found in the exposition of the ancient Indian 


poetics, one of the main objects of composing © 


poetry is to present dharma and adharma, moral 
and immoral, the good and the bad and thereby 
secure welfare to the life of man in the manner of 
the soft and sweet appeal of a wife (Kanta-sammita). 
Though the Jains could not help having this object 
of poetic composition in view, they have duly 
recognised the exposition of religion as the xhief 
and best object. This basic religious purpose is 


found even in the case of the Jain poets in Kan-. 


nada who have followed the steps of their learned 
predecessors. 

It is ordained in Jaina scriptures that the 
sravakas (the Jains who always listen to religious 
discourses) should hear the stories about the 
austere religious rites (nompi) as a part of their 
performance. During the period of Janna, the 
sravakas undertook the observance of nompis and 
ritualistically heard the stories about them. The 
history of Kannada literature gives a high place to 
the poet Janna who, induced by the sravakas 
undertaking a nompi by name ‘Jivadayashtami’, 
composed Yashodhara-kavya. 

The extant version of the story of Jivadaya- 


Janna 


shtami-nompi seems to be a summary of 
Yashodhara-kavya. Though it is difficult to give an 
account of this story as existed during Janna’s 
time from the point of view of composition and 


style, it is certain that Janna is indebted to this 


story as regards his composition. 

A question arises: Man cannot live without har- 
ming living beings. While there are ‘creatures in 
water, creatures on the earth, creatures in the sky, 


how is it possible for anyone to be unharmful in a 


world replete with a series of creatures? Also, 
there is an answer to this question. Very minute 
creatures are not at all harmed; among the big 
creatures, those that can be protected will be pro- 
tected with effort; this is non-violence. Here the 
phrase ‘with effort’ is significant. Even to yield to 
anger, pride, illusion, greed and passion and have 
a harmful attitude towards a living being is itself 
violence. This includes the sacrifice of a fowl 
made of flour. This attitude of violence, this ac- 
tivity of an uncontrolled mind leads man to a bad 
state and makes him miserable. On the other 
hand, if-one abandons one’s attitude of violence 
and practises ‘non-violence’, he secures a good 
state (in heaven) and achieves happiness. This 
religious preaching is the fundamental object of 
Yashodhara-kavya. For a meaningful achievement 
of this object, the religious preaching is made to ~ 
flow as a current in delicious poetry. 

One of the chief functions of poetry is to por- 
tray the joys and sorrows experienced by man in 
his life as well as his multi-faced mental activity. It 
is here that characters of life-vibration and in- 
dependent individualism stand up. A concert of 
sentiments and emotions takes place here. Added 
to this, word and sense rhetorics exalt its splen- 
dour. This is the main factor in judging the 
greatness of poetry. Viewed from this angle, 


Janna’s Yashodhara-kavya can be counted among 
the world’s classics. eS 

Another famous work of Janna is Anan- 
tanathacharite. This is a champu-kavya (a mixture of 
prose and verse) and a classic; and it has all the 
features of an epic (mahakavya). Anantanatha 
is the fourteenth among the twenty four 
Tirthankaras highly worshipped by the Jains. The 
story of Anantanatha Tirthankara is narrated in 
forty eight verses in the sixtieth ‘canto of 
Gunabhadracharya’s Uttarapurana in Samskrita 
Mahapurana. The next thirty seven verses give the 

‘story of Suprabha, Purushottama and Madhu- 
sudana who belong to the fourth of the nine 
orders of Baladeva, Vasudeva and Prativasudeva 
of the Jaina scriptures. Janna has expanded this 
story, filled it up with the weight of great poetry 
and made it flow as a current of champukavya. As 
Janna himself says, Gunavarma, Pampa, Ponna, 
Nagavarma, Ranna, Nagachandra, Aggala, Nemi 
and Pushpabana were recognised as the authors of 
Jinendrapurana during his life time. In the opi- 
nion of Janna, Jinendrapurana was written by the 
poets who employed the story of Tirthankara as 
their theme. It is to be noticed in this context that 
Cavundaraya who wrote Trishashtishalaka-purusha- 
charite was not recognised as the author of Jinen- 
drapurana. A strong desire to win a place of merit 
and repute among this row of the authors of 
Jinendrapurana has impelled this composition. 
Besides, the people’s request under the discipline of 
observing Anantanatha-nompi has been one of the 
major causes of this composition. It is clear from 
this point that the supreme purpose of writing this 
work was the religious presentation of the manner 
of achieving merit. 

The life of Tirthankara means mainly the narra- 
tion of poorvabhavas (past lives) and the descrip- 
tion of Panchakalyanas (five stages in the life of a 
Tirthankara). Bound by traditon, the poet does 
not have much scope to unfold his talent. Under 
these circumstances, he resorts to an exhibition of 
his scholarship. The main defect of Anantanatha- 
purana is the poet’s exhibition of scholarship. In 

_ spite of it, the greatness of the work is highlighted 
by the views of the critical scholars such as: ‘‘the 
poet has imagined many new situations and com- 
posed this poem so as to make the waves of 
thought like vibhava and anubhava and various 
sentiments spring from the heart of appreciators’’ 
and ‘‘Janna’s greatness lies in the innumerable ap- 
propriate, significant and pleasant similes 


employed by him and also in some similar ex- 
amples of metaphors’’. 

The real genius of Janna is revealed in the story 
of Chandasasana, Sunanda and Vasushena of his 
Anantanathapurana. Here flow the currents of 
sentiments like eros, heroism, horror and pathos. 
While Yashodhara-charite contains the portrayal of 
the tragic effect of the disorderly lust of a woman, 
there is the story of the man’s uncontrolled sex in 
this tale of Chandasasana of Anantanathapurana. 
The character of Sunanda is so delineated as to 
present a pleasing picture of an ideal Indian 
woman’s devotion to her husband. The story of 
Vasushena ‘is one of Fate’s sport; and everything 
turns out pathetic and thereby captures the 
reader’s mind. This is the proof of the poet’s 
talent. 

Janna lived in the period of affluence and con- 
tentment and in an environment of full achieve- 
ment of the title, viz., ‘The Kannada country is the 
house of arts’. ‘‘It is not possible to know from 
Janna’s works about the place of his birth, his 
growth and settlement’’. He belongs to a noble 
family. His father was Sankara who was a great 
scholar with the title, Kavisumanobana (a cupid to 
poets). Janna’s mother was Gangadevi, his wife 
Lakumadevi. She was a woman of noble birth and 
the daughter of Chakana’s son Rechaya known to be 
a Death-god to the commanders of the royal 
forces’. He grew in the circle of poets. Mallikar- 
juna noted for his work Sukti-sudharnava was 
Janna’s sister’s husband. Kesiraja of high repute, 
the author of Sabdamanidarpana was himself 
Janna’s sister’s son. In the words of K. V. 
Raghavacharya, ‘‘thus, not only the members of 
Janna’s family but also his matrimonial relatives 
were men of status, scholars and poets’’. For Jan- 
na’s natural talent to bloom, this environment of 
learning must have been of much assistance. Janna 
had ‘an all-powerful and fully-bloomed personali- 
ty like Pampa’. ‘‘According to his own state- 
ment, he became an Army Commander while 
standing, a Minister while sitting and a poet while 
engaged in writing in the royal court of Hoysala 
Narasimha’’. It was the King that gave him the ti- 
tle ‘Poet-Emperor’. He has praised himself with 
words, ‘learned in four kinds’. He was proud of 
himself as a great donor too. He built a few Jaina 
temples. It is said that Jainism was hit by the 
religious conversion of Bittideva as Vishnuvar- 
dhana. But, what the Jaina poet Janna has stated 
about Vishnuvardhana’s son Narasimha and his 
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son Veeraballala and also what he has said about 
himself, not only do not substantiate the view that 
Jainism was so much affected; but, on the other 
hand, it is indicated that the naked Jaina sages, 
the devoted shravakas could: without any hindrance 
perform their religious activities and thereby lived 
with peace and contentment. How Janna 
developed his learning and poetic ability is proved 
by his epigraphic literature and poems. It is true 
that the few words said by him about himself look 
like self praise that has crossed its limit; yet all 
cannot be taken as an expression of his pride. We 
should remember the words of appreciation ut- 
tered about his poetic ability by the learned and 
the critic. The following words of H. M. 
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Shankaranarayana Rao about this poet are- 
noteworthy in this context: ‘‘Janna is a brilliant 
personage in Kannada literature. Because of the 
combination of the merit of his past birth and for- 
tune, he was born in a good family, sought good 
teachers, had a good education, scholarship and 
culture, won laurels in the royal court by means of 
his genius, poetic talent and valour, composed 
poems of virtue, gave donations out of his earn- 
ings, led a full life and won fame. In the field of 
literature, it is very rare to find such persons. 
Madhura has landed him as the crown of Kar- 
nataka’s works’’. 


Translation: S. KRISHNA BHATTA ~ 


S. S. Malavada 


Before becoming the capital city of Vijaya- 
Nagara empire Hampi was a holy place where a 
great educational institution was situated. 
Hariharadeva was the Chancellor of the Institu- 
tion. He was a brilliant scholar, incomparable 
devotee of Lord Shiva and great poet. He had a 
resplendent personality which he had attained 
with his strict celibacy, selflessness and pursuit of 
Shaivism. 

Harihara lived in Hampi, about one hundred 
twenty five years before the establishment of the 
Vijayanagara empire. He became renowned 
because of his devotion, dissemination of 
knowledge, poetic pursuit and noble personality. 
He almost prepared the ground, by purifying it, 
for the establishment of the empire. 

Harihara attained inner peace and contentment 
by means of his devotion to Lord Virupaksha of 
Hampi and he inspired other devotees to seek 
similar peace and contentment. He cultivated the 
minds of the people by means of his daily 
discourses in the temple of Virupaksha. Harihara 
and his disciple-cum-nephew Raghavanka have 
delineated in several ways Lord Virupaksha and 
his holy seat Hampi. These hymns and prayers in- 
spired the growth of devotional songs in Kannada 
literature. 

With the poetic compositions of Harihara a new 
era began in the world of Kannada literature. And 
his poetry inspired an entire generation of Kan- 
-nada poets that followed. The succeeding genera- 
tions of poets have paid very high tributes to 
Harihara’s poetic genius and his craftsmanship. 
They have represented him as an Avathar, a 
miracle man. 

Harihara became the great forerunner of a new 
line of poets in Kannada by virtue of his new 
poetic themes, fresh poetic objectives, new 


- Harihara 


vocabulary and metrical forms, uniformly ex- 
cellent descriptive power and a high degree of 
devotional content. In the history of Kannada 
literature Harihara enjoys a pride of place. It was 
due to the new usages introduced by Harihara and 
Raghavanka that the stream of old Kannada 
poetry gradually shifted to the middle Kannada 
region. What we call the middle Kannada period 
in the history of the development of Kannada 
language was the result of the poetical works of 
Harihara and Raghavanka. The ‘Ragales’ (blank 
verse) of Harihara paved the way for the evolution 
of Kannada prose. 

Harihara’s parents were Mahadeva and Shar- 
vani-themselves very ardent devotees of 
Virupaksha of Hampi. In Harihara’s prayer to 
Lord Shiva in ‘Pampashataka’ the following ex- 
pressions occur: ‘‘Vishnu nayanarchita Padapayo- 
Ja Deva’’ and ‘“‘Harinayanarchitanghriyugalam 
....Hariharan’’ [Harihara (deva), whose feet 
(lotus) were worshipped by the eyes of Hari 
(Vishnu)]}. Mahadeva must have named his son 
‘*Harihara’’ so that it conveyed the meaning cited 
in the brackets above. The boy Harihara had his 
education from Madarasa, a scholar of Hampi. 
While listing the names of his teachers Harihara 
mentions in his poetry the name of Madarasa. 
Harihara became an expert in all the aspects of 
classical learning- Vedas, Vedangas, Itihasa 
(history), Purana (epic), Kavya (Poetry), Nataka 
(Drama), Alankara (Figures of speech), 
Vyakarana (Grammar). Later he became the head 
of the Vidyapeetha (educational institute) of Pam- 
pakshetra (Hampi). He trained his disciple 
Raghavanka who was a brilliant poet. Harihara 
wrote poetry in honour of Lord Shiva and the 
devotees of Shiva. “‘Girija Kalyana’’ is an epic 
poem in Champu form (a mixture of prose and 


verse). In hundreds of Ragales (blank-verse 
poems) he narrated the lives of great devotees of 
Shiva. ‘“‘Pampashataka’’ and ‘Rakshashataka’ are 
autobiographical in the sense that they are the ex- 
pressions of his inner-most soul. Even in a few mix- 
ed blank-verse poems we find the echoes of his in- 
ner voice. It seems that before settling down in the 
Vidyapeetha of Hampi Harihara was serving as 
the chief Accountant in the court of the Ballala of 
Dwarasamudra. In the epic poem, ‘Raghavanka 
Charita’ there is a statement about Harihara: 
“‘Bhalakshanajneyam padedu Narasimha ballala 
bhuvarana ganakara nivahakodeyanadam”’. (Ac- 
cording to the instructions of Lord Palaksha 
(Shiva) he became the chief of the accountants 
under King Narasimha Ballala). ‘‘Padmanabha 
Purana’”’ also supports this view. It is said that in 
the ledgers Harihara used to write only the name 
of Virupaksha. His colleagues did not like this and 
complained to the King. The King came to the 
court to inspect the accounts. He found that 
Harihara had written the accounts in a code 
language which he called ‘Pampavirupaksha.’ He 
is reported to have explained to the King that the 
accounts so maintained were correct. 

Many Veerashaiva poets have referred to the 
anecdote that once, when a curtain in the 
Virupaksha temple had caught fire, Harihara had 
put out the fire. The date of this incident is men- 
tioned in Raghavankacharita according to the 
Hindu calendar. It is said to have occurred on 
Monday, the 10th day of Margashira in Ishwara 
Samvathsara. This corresponds to the year 1216 
A.D. We can assume that Harihara lived during 
the year 1216. I have already discussed this in my 
research paper on ‘‘deciding the date of 
Harihara’’. King Veeraballala was ruling between 
the years 1173 and 1220. We can guess that 
Harihara also lived during the same period. A 
majority of scholars who have examined this issue 
have accepted this date. 
therefore to the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century A.D. 

When differences arose in the court about 
Harihara’s method of book-keeping, he left his 
post. He decided not to wait on men any more. 
Padmarajapurana quotes his oath: ‘‘to refuse 
forthwith to serve any men and serve exclusively the 
Lord of all Lords-Isha’’. Leaving the royal court, 
Harihara came to Pampakshetra and settled there. 

In his Pampashataka Harihara has described 
graphically the difficulties and humiliation to be 
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Harihara belongs — 


suffered while serving men: 


Waiting servilely on men 

Saying ‘Sire’, ‘‘My Lord’’ again and again 
Swallowing all rebuke in humiliation 

Bending and cringing one’s body 

Begging unmindful of one’s state 

Fed up was I with such an existence which I 
renounced and abandoned- 

Resolved to bathe in the pure waters of devotion 
To the holy ever-loving Lord 

I retired and saw Virupaksha. 


S248 129 9 2 6 8 


Going when ordered to go 
Attending when ordered to attend 
In all pale obedience 
Remaining mute, forbidden to speak 
Shivering in fear, rebuked anon 
No more do I cling to this servitude! 
I have freed myself by your grace, kind 
lord of Hampi! 


These words reflect the sensitive feelings of 
Harihara which prompted him to give up the ser- 
vice of human beings. | 

Harihara’s was an extremely selfless nature. He 
has narrated the lives of equally selfless devotees 
of Shiva. It was a conviction of Harihara and of 
all. devotees that one should not seek any favour 
from human beings. The following stanza from 
Pampashataka is significant : 


Enough! desist from saying that man is thy giver! 
What can they give those with cloth-bodies-Alas 
they are hay-figures or clay dolls- 

Beg, beg the eternal treasure, 

The renowned lord of Hampi who gives in love! 


Men are like the figures made of clay or hay. 
What can they give? If we have to beg anyone we 
have to beg God. It is useless to beg men. And it is 
humiliating to do so-this was the attitude of 
Harihara. What he sought from God too was not 
worldly pleasure, but the wealth of devotion. His 
loyalty to God was constant and unique. In the 
‘Rakshashathaka’ he says: 


Never shall I leave your feet- 
However you might beat me, 
Flog me and break me to pieces 
Neither then nor now, nor ever 
Shall I cease to cling to your feet. 


His is the determination to remain absolutely 
loyal and obedient. Even if the Lord chooses to 
break him into pieces or to split him into two 


halves he will hold on to the holy feet of the Lord. 


He has also expressed the desire to lose himself in« 


his prayer to the Lord, in his chanting of the Lord’s 
names. It is his ardent desire that in his eyes, in his 
tongue and in his mind there should be nothing 
but Virupaksha-the Lord. In the Shathakas flows 
the stream of Harihara’s unique devotion to Shiva 
that is the inseparable part of his personality. The 
same staunch loyalty to the Lord he maintains in 
his epic ‘Girijakalyana’ and in his ‘blank verse’ 
poems depicting the lives of the devotees of Shiva. 

Pampa is renowned as the first great poet of 
Kannada. He introduced the tradition of Cham- 
pukavya or a blend of prose and verse in the same 
narration. But he also started another tradition of 
making this patron-king the hero of the epic too. 
The royal patron was compared with the heroes of 
the great epic age. This tradition continued up to 
the twelfth century. Poets like Pampa and Ranna 
who were court poets might have found this tradi- 
tion justifiable. But the selfless Harihara who 
negated all forms of servitude to men rejected this 
tradition altogether: 


Lo, write not on men, for insignificant mortals 
Debase not yourself by adoring them ever as 
heroic beings- 


Indra, Chandra, Ravi, Karna and others 
Praise always our gracious graceful Lord 
Of fame-the ruler of Hampi! 


The singular objective of Harihara’s poetic 
composition is the worship of the Lord. He has 
proclaimed in ‘Pampashathaka’ that he has sold 
his soul to Lord Shiva. He devoted his poetic 
powers exclusively to the praise of Shiva and His 
followers. 

In an age when the Champu epic was in vogue 
Harihara produced one work in that form. That is 
Girijakalyana. 

The plot of ‘Girijakalyana’ is derived from the 
famous epic episode of ‘Kumarasambhava’-the 
birth of the Lord’s son. But according to the new 
approach Harihara gives the story, the birth of 
‘Kumara’ does not become the main incident in 
his epic. The marriage of Girija and the resulting 
welfare of the world is the main theme of 
Harihara’s epic. And Girija becomes the consort 
of Lord Shiva only when she develops and 
preserves an unflinching devotion to Lord Shiva. 

Girija is not able to win Shiva’s favour either by 
her physical beauty or by her coquettish advances. 
Even the support of Manmatha, the God of love, 


doesn’t make her succeed. She is able to please 
Shiva only when she does undaunted penance. In 
Harihara’s description the childhood of Girija is a 
part of Shiva’s exercise of influence. In this epic 
there is a graphic description of her worship of 
Shiva’s image and the later penance of an austere 
kind. Girija’s ardent worship bears fruit. Hara 
(Shiva) and Girija are married. Harihara has lent 
beauty to the description by investing these super- 
human characters with human emotions. He calls 
Hara-Girija a devoted, auspicious couple. It is the 
love of Hara and Girija that has continued in the 
generations of human couples. 

Harihara’s description of how Girija casts her 
loving glance at Shiva is extremely impressive. 
Though she firmly regards Shiva as her would-be 
husband she is naturally apprehensive of his 
austere renunciation. She looks at Shiva like ‘‘pie- 
ty serving virtuous action, like virtuous action 
desiring devotion, like devotion craving for the 
knowledge of Shiva’’, desiring the union with 
him. The poet describes how Girija looks at the 
different limbs of Shiva: 


‘Dashing against his new tuft of hair, 
Wandering on his wide forehead, 

Spreading on his chins and 

Creeping in his eyes 

Uniting with his face and shining on his neck 
The looks of Bhawani sank at His feet. 


Starting from his head Girija’s attention is 
drawn gradually downward till her eyes rest at his 
feet. Thus she lingers at each limb of his. At that 
time she: 


Sweats, starts and swells 

Withdraws and waits in anxious fear 
At touch she feels a creeping sensation 
Meltsi...... and sighs and warms up’ 


Girija’s love is mixed with awe and respectful 
fear. An instance of her ardent love Harihara 
describes here. His is a temper mellowed by devo- 
tion. Girija’s temper too is the same. But she is 
eager to win Shiva as her husband too. She doubts 
whether Shiva absorbed in deep penance will res- 
pond to her love. In the words that Harihara uses 
the sense of anxiety and fear of Girija is clearly 
reflected. On this occasion it is that Manmatha of- 
fers to come to her aid. The Gods wish to break 
his absorption so that he may grant them their 
wish. Manmatha lays a siege with the support of 
his four-fold army. Nandi, stationed in front of 
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Shiva stares angrily at the forces of Manmatha, 
which begin to lose their hold: 


**The bees lost their nerve 
The cuckoo birds were filled with anxiety 
The moon became pale..... ” 


The alliteration and assonance in these words 
(in the original) are extremely effective. Man- 
matha is filled with concern when his forces are so 
upset. At that moment he sees Girija getting ready 
to offer her adoration: 


There arrived the resplendent graceful soul 

The ever joyous wealth of the moon-jewelled 
Shiva 

The mountain-daughter came in haste..... 


The arrival of Girija is extremely fortuitous for 
Kama or Manmatha. He feels as if he had regain- 
ed his eyesight, as if he had recovered his breath. 
He implores Girija to help in disturbing the 
penance of Shiva. Girija’s objective is also the 
same. Therefore she agrees to the proposal of 
Kama. She has also been unnerved by the rigor of 
Shiva’s concentration. Kama’s help is very time- 
ly. Kama says: ‘‘Mother, the giver of my 
life-come to my succour’’. Girija says ‘‘Fear not, 
I am by your side’’. In the words ‘‘I am’’ is 
reflected her pride. Girija’s efforts are not to 
succeed until pride is replaced by devotion. She 
soon realizes that her pride is of no use. But with 
her assurance Kama feels delighted: 


Fear I need no more 

No more- 

Here I conquer 

Saying thus (Kama) 

released his five arrows from his bow! 


He shoots the arrows with his customary skill. The 
forehead-eyed Shiva opens his eye and looks in 
anger to the left where Kama is standing. All at 

once a fire proceeds from his forehead-eye: 


It smoked; it burnt; it sparkled; 

It spread in all the four directions, 

It rose to the sky and spread its golden colour, 
It pursued, it hit, it touched, it burnt, 

It swallowed 

The forehead fire Hampi’s Lord 

Turned to ashes the flower-arrowed Kama 
Standing without fear’’. 


The flames are so destructive that Kama can 
not stand them. He turns into ashes. The descrip- 
tion here evokes the horror of the fire; Harihara’s 
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words are extremely evocative and suggestive. The 
rise of the flames and the burning of Kama are 
visualized in the words. When Madana is so reduc- 
ed to nothing Shiva hardly glances at the damsel 
standing in front and retires to his solitude. This 
gives a blow to Girija’s pride. She-takes an oath: 


When I him approached 

And offered my homage 

Has he retired, me ignoring, 

Let me bring him to my own presence! 


and begins an austere penance. 

Harihara describes appropriately how the 
tender damsel faced daringly the rigours of the 
monsoon, winter and summer: 


Warming the horizon, burning grass and creeper, 
Seething the earth and draining flooded lakes 
Flaming plants, roots and roasting cattle 

Drying the hills came summer likes earth’s inter- 
nal fire. 


Birds all roasted 

Swans are all fried 

Men dried in the hot sun 
Elephants broke down 
Forests baked 

and animals within 

Hills flamed 

Seas dried up 

Earths surface became red hot 


So sesvecvesn ee 


Under the trees, in the woods, 
In the valleys and plains 

Or in the high skies 

There was dark sun, burning sun 
Constant sun and shocking sun! 


Here is the lot of an elephant caught in the heat of 
summer: 


The giant beast burnt a foot on the hot ground 
Could not raise the other - 

Closed his eyes in pain 

Put his trunk’s tip in his mouth 

Lo! his forehead broke and 

Pearls scattered around...... 


But absorbed in her penance and meditation of 
Shiva, Girija spends the summer unscathed: 


Rainy Season 


Summer was gone: rainy season peeped 
Lo! The lightning struck 
Like the bright sword used 


To release the water imprisoned in the cloud 
That grew and rose to heaven’s height 
Pressing the skies 

Crowding the horizons 

Closing on the earth 

And making it dark 

Rained it night and day all round 

The skies were spoiled; the sun and the moon vanished 
The directions lost their direction 

Paths became indistinct | 

The earth was submerged in floods 

Birds became still-the earth suffered 

A total idleness- when it rained on the earth 


It rained! the earth cooled; 
The crops grew; the rivers flooded; 
The rocks soaked. 


Girija is not scared by the horrible shapes of 
the clouds, the flashing of lightning; the deafening 
thunder, the terrifying thunderbolt; the splashing 
showers; the pouring rains; the striking hail, the 
crowding Indragopa insects, the cold of the lake, 
the bitterness of fog, the moisture of the vapours, 
the horror of the storm, the terror of beasts, the 
fume of angry vipers. She remains, unscathed, 
unperturbed, undisturbed, undaunted, unshaken, 
unbent, unconquered-without losing hope, 
without giving up efforts, without seeking 
(others’) help...... fs 


Here on earth’s surface 

Pressed cold snow 

Made people shiver 

Came whirling and swinging 

Blindfolding and swerving them 

The sun rendered pale 

Stricken with fear sought shelter behind the hill 
The striding serpent 

And the burning fire 

Stopped at the behest of Winter king. 


The sun was like the moon, the moon and the sun 
were alike; 

The bright moonlight was like the sun’s light, 
The sunlight resembled the moonlight 

Warmth was cool and coolness warm 

Thus spread the snow-king’s reign on the earth 


Speech was no more than ‘‘Hu, Hu”’ in the cold 
For the soul was but body winter’s coat 


What was born was cold 
Cold was what grew 
Cold was what was given 


Cold was what one took 
Cold was all 

Cold was what was worn 
Cold was what one put on 
Cold was what one trod, 
Cold was what one touched. 


Even this extremity of cold does not succeed in 
making Girija waver in her determination. 

Thus in the rigour of the summer, in the deluge 
of the rainy season and in the biting cold of winter 
Girija is singularly absorbed in her penance. The 
power of that penance thaws the unconcerned in- 
difference of Shiva. He can not remain aloof. 
He approaches Girija. In disguise he tries to test 
her. But she remains firm. Shiva is conquered. 
He appears in his true form. Harihara skilfully 
represents the reaction of Girija on seeing him- 


By her glance she entered him 

She took him from her mind, 

Embraced him in desire in her consciousness 
Eagerly she kissed him in her inner self. 


When Shiva asks her to follow him to Kailas, 
Girija says that he should seek her hand from 
her father, the Mountain King, and take her after 
marriage. 

Girija’s reply is in accordance with the ideal of 
an Indian woman. Shiva agrees to her proposal. 
A glorious wedding festival is held. That is the 
marriage of Girija. That is at once the marriage 
of Rathi too. The burnt out Kama, with the grace 
of Girija, gets a boon from Shiva that he might 
unite with Rathi whenever she wishes (in an invisi- 
ble form) him. The marriage of Hara and Girija 
takes place to ensure the good of mankind. 

In the delineation of Girija’s childhood, her 
love for Shiva, her devotion and worship, Kama’s 
arrival, his siege, the shooting of the arrow; the 
fire emenating from Shiva’s eye, the burning out 
of Kama; Rathi’s sorrow, Girija’s oath, the dif- 
ferent seasons, the rigorous penance performed by 
Girija-in all this one finds Harihara’s descriptive 
power and his ability to evoke different emotions. 
In the encounter between Shiva in the disguise of a 
young Brahmin there is abundant dramatic irony. 
All goes to show the genius of the poet. 

Though Girijakalyana was composed in the 
traditional scholarly form of a Champu, there are 
still some new elements in this epic. Whereas the 
usual Champu is studded with difficult vocabulary 
and involved sentence patterns Girijakalyana 
tends to be simple in both these respects. The 
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Kanda and Vrittas (metrical forms) in the epic are 
very smooth and graceful. Harihara uses more of the 
native words and idioms of the Kannada 
language. One feels that Kannada language is try- 
ing to be free from the restraining influence of 
Sanskrit. The prose passages very clearly show this 
trend. They resemble the Ragales (blank verse 
poems) in style. The flow is natural and smooth. 
One finds the signs of an evolution in the Kannada 
language; an evidence of its becoming more 
natural and at the same time more powerful. Even 
in the field of Kannada alphabet, Harihara held a 
revolutionary stand. There were three extra letters 
in the old Kannada alphabet-Rala, Kula and 
Kshala. In the course of time the different pronun- 
ciation of these letters was lost. And Harihara felt 
that there was no need to have the extra letters 
which had ceased to be pronounced separately. So 
he simplified their use. Freshness can be seen also 
in Harihara’s choice of words and metrical pat- 


tern. His objective also was new and the themes he — 


chose had a fresh flavour. He carved out a new 
path in Kannada poetry by choosing characters 
from ordinary life, humble and oppressed people 
and by using the simple every day life’s affairs for 
the elucidation of religious principles. He started a 
new tradition, became a forerunner of a new 
literary movement. 


The Champu form was the scholar’s medium. © 


In choosing the blank verse form for several 
character-portraits Harihara showed an uncom- 
mon boldness. His disciple Raghavanka also 
introduced a popular form of Shatpadi and thus 
the two poets paved the way for the new line of 
poets. Harihara began composing the entire 
poem in blank verse. The blank verse poems also 
can lend Harihara the title of a great poet 
or Mahakavi. 

There is no agreement among scholars about the 
number of ‘Ragales’ composed by Harihara. The 
general view is that it is about 120. A Ph.D. 
researcher under my guidance concludes that it is 
106. Sketches of 63 ancient Sharanas, a few new 
Sharanas and a few composite blank verse poems 
are included among them. 

With these ‘‘blank verses’? Harihara con- 
tributed a new world of Shivasharana’s lives to 
Kannada literature. 

The Shivasharanas depicted here belong to dif- 
ferent professions, social groups; they are of dif- 
ferent natures, tastes and attitudes. These Shiva- 
devotees represent the idealization of many 
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human emotions. The devotion of these holy men 
is impressively brought out by the poet. 

This world of Shiva-devotees is vast and varied. 
They are extrd-ordinary men, who have succeeded 
in Oe adventures in human life. 
There are Rudra Pashupathi and Kolur Kodagusu, 
who in their pious innocence take up a heruclean 
task and succeed. There are Ohilayya, 
Karikalamme and Tirunilakantha who stunned 
the world with their austere penance and won the 
favour of Shiva. Maluhana and Nambiyanna who 
began their life in the immoral way transformed 
themselves, with their devotion and Shiva’s grace, 
into great men-by conquering the temptations of 
mind. Ohilayya and Maleyaraja are rare souls who 
conquer the fear of death. There are unique 
figures like Udbhatadeva, Halayudha and 
Amaranethi, who took up a challenge to display — 
superhuman strength and flew in mortal form to 
Kailas, the seat of Lord Shiva. Then there is the 
incomparable Basavanna who transformed this — 
mortal earth itself into a divine abode. In this 
world of Shiva-devotees there are rustic peasants; 
there are children, adults, aged men, women, 
family men, hermits and liberated men. There are 
menial servants like Kalidasa who becomes a great 
poet. It is a world of people who attain salvation 
by pursuing their own profession, however simple 
and humble it may be. The cowherd Ananara, 
peasant Jleyanda gudimara; huntsman Kannappa, 
potter Gundayya, reaper Arivalthanda, cloth- 
mender Thirukurumpe Thonda are in this world. 
It is a colourful pageant of varieties of men and 
women. The unifying principle among all of them 
is their unbounded, indisputable devotion to Lord 
Shiva. Whatever occurs in life, they believe, is the 
dictate of God and they accept their lot without 
complaint or rather with equanimity and they 
face challenges of life with the single moral 
courage won by their devotion. They attain godli- 
ness in human form. Here is poetry, here is reli- 
gious message, here is light for life. We can cite 
a few examples. which illustrate these salient 
features: 


Udbhatadeva: 


Seeing none but the Lord 

Seeking none but Lord’s fellowship 
Devoting every deed to the Lord 
Sporting with none but the Lord 
Singing only in the Lord’s prayer 
Doing nothing but the Lord’s worship 


Bommiah: 


A proud soul seeking nothing of the world, 
True, steady, ever active, heroic, selfless 
Engaged ever in Shiva’s worship, lover of 


mankind 
Free from all blame ever worthy of worship 


Vaijakkavve: 


Brushing aside the dust of hunger, desire, wish 
. and greed 
Setting on the lotus of the soul 
the image of the resplendent Lord 


This is how the child Nambiyanna is growing up: 
**This is Hara growing as child in sport’’ 


When the child was playing on the street, there 
came the King, found it to be like the full moon 
among the cluster of stars. He exclaimed: ‘‘Whose 
child is this, whose strength, whose good deed has 
appeared in this form? Who is this bud of 
beauty?’’, he said in wonder and took the child to 
his palace. When the parents at last found the 
child they felt as if ‘‘they regained their eye and 
recovered their breath’’. They were overjoyed that 
the flower-bud survived a thunder stroke and the 
moon had freed himself from the clutches of 
Rahu. 


Nambianna’s childhood is over: 


‘*When here his childhood slid 

Slid too the arrow in Kama’s hand 

He sought the help of Parave 

In whose body there was beauty unrivalled 


In rising was she like a blossoming flower meant 
for the Lord’s worship. 


Parave: 


Tender the age, youth mature 

Face the whole covered with eyes 
The broad back was one plait of hair 
Breasts forming the whole of chest 
Gait entire was smoothness 

Speech was sight, sight was love. 


_Shiva in old man’s disguise: 


‘‘The old man with his umbrella in one hand, 
wrinkles in the body, with his hanging brows and 
dangling skin of the arms, with ash smeared on his 
forehead, propped on a staff, with a pot in the 
other hand, with descending white beard and 
shaking head’? came and disturbed the crowd 


gathered under the marriage canopy. Nambianna, 
in spite of rolling in the ocean of sensual pleasure, 
was not satisfied-He turned then to God: 


Hereafter Parvathi is my mother, Shiva father, 
Not the world but the Lord I serve 


So deciding he left his city. 


‘*The joy-juice of the people flowed into a lake 
The Chola Kingdom flourished in joy 

The devotees’ forehead was crowned with gold, 
Devotion’s stream froze into a bridge 

Truth gained courage; good deed’s 

Fruit grew into a bunch’’ 


He came to the temple in Teruvarur, which is the 
bed of Lord Shiva. He surrendered himself wholly 
to the Lord. 


‘*My fate, my eyes, my grace, 
My wisdom, my joy, my treasure’’. 


When his beloved died he said: 


‘‘This is the deed not of death but of Hara, 
Proves he that he is Kama’s foe 
Shows he the path of renunciation.”’ 


After this realization he wins the favour of the 
Lord. Shiva praises him: ‘‘You are the one who. 
gives me joy with your steady mind’’. His name 
‘‘Nambi’’ becomes justified because against all 
odds he never has given up his faith (Nambike) in 
God. 

Harihara portrays enthusiastically innumerable 
devotees with a sense of faith and loyalty. 

In the breath of the cowherd Anayanara Shiva 
was caught. Hence he was always of a steady mind 
enjoying permanent joy. 

Ileyanda Gudimara began to sell his fields to 
feed the disciples of the Lord. 

As his estate became smaller after each sale, the 
larger became his generous heart. This gives the 
message that in proportion to our lessening attach- 
ment to material things our mind acquires 
spiritual strength. When Gudimara lost everything, 
money, grain, house and the sheets to lie on and 
cover the body with, he was still content that he 
was rich with the treasure of the name of Shiva in 
his tongue. 


Bedara Kannappa: 


He lived as if his hunger was limitless, sport was 
endless, indulgence was sans limit, lies unbounded. 
Arivalthanda lived by menial work. ‘‘If sought 
after went, else remained’’. That was his policy. 
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Once Shiva held him a trial. He was onthe verge 
of starvation. 


**No starvation this is, but life 
Let me live like this on’’, 


Arivalthand prayed to God. 
Kumbara Gundayya: 


Had no mind to food nor sleep 
Was not inclined to see or speak 
Was like a casket for Shiva’s worship 


_ Though Rudra Pashupathi’s span of life came 
to an end, his faith in God was not exhausted. 
Maluhana, \osing Muluhani, abandoned his grief 
and sought the path of the Lord. 

When Shiva invited Basavanna to Kailas (his 
abode in heaven) Basavanna asked 


**Is there in Kailas 
The bliss of Sharana’s fellowship?’’ 
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In the company of Shiva-devotees both 
Basavanna and Harihara could derive the joyful 
experience Of heavenly life. They knew the secret 
of establishing heaven on the earth. 

Fifty years after the completion of Shivany- 
bhavamantapa in Kalyana, Harihara established 
in Hampi, the ‘‘Virupaksha mantapa’’ which he 
made into the platform to read from his blank- 
verse poems. Devotees crowded daily to listen to 
his recital. Thus Harihara imparted a culture to 
the common men. He implanted in them Shiva- 
devotion and pious conduct. 

Making people take an active and joyous in- 
terest in life, giving them the meaning of life, 
leading them in the path of virtue to divine life was 
the mission of the poet. This was truly a glorious - 
mission. . 


Translation: K. S. HARIDASA BHAT 


Malali Vasant Kumar 


Kumaravyasa is among Kannada’s foremost 
poets. What is singular about his reputation is that 
it rests solely on his only work, which is variously 
known as Gadugina Bharata, Kumaravyasa 
Bharata, Kannada Bharata, Karnataka Maha- 
bharata, the title being Karnataka Bharata 
Kathamanyjari. 

Who was Kumaravyasa? Familiar as Naranap- 
pa, documents recently discovered suggest that he 
was named Veera Narayanaiah, obviously after 
the family deity Veera Narayanaswamy of Gadag. 
His birth place Koliwada is near Gadag and the 
child was regarded as the gift of Veera Narayana, 
whence the appropriate christening. The poet, in 
humility, chose a nom de plume: what could be 
more apt than Kumaravyasa? 

Lakkarasa, or Lakshmanadeva, Naranappa’s 
father, was in the service of the Vijayanagara King 
Devaraya (1406-22). Scholars are divided over 
Naranappa’s date as well as faith. A stone inscrip- 
tion, concerning a land gift to the temple, 
describes Veera Narayanaswamy as the favourite 
deity of Kumaravyasa: the date 1461 holds a clue. 
It may be said that the poet lived in the second half 
of the 15th century. There are other evidences in 
its favour. That he was a Brahmin is the general 
belief, which has a good deal of evidence to sup- 
port. Ancient documents are in the custody of his 
descendants, in Koliwada, who are Brahmins. 

Karnataka Bharata Kathamanjari, in Bhamini 
Shatpadi (six-line stanza) contains 8184 stanzas, 
comprising 152 sections in ten parvas. Legend sur- 
vives that Naranappa composed his work in the 
presence of his deity: the pillar in the temple, the 
spot where he sat to compose, bears his name. 
Writing was a discipline. It is believed that he sat 
down to write, fresh from a bath, his loin cloth 
wet and the session ended when it dried. So hum- 


Kumaravyasa 


ble was the poet, he regarded his deity as his in- 
spiration: he was merely the instrument recording 
what Veera Narayana whispered in the ear. Alone 
among poets, Kumaravyasa never altered a 
syllable. Needless to say, he did not look for royal 
patronage. 

Kumaravyasa, or Naranappa if you like, was a 
scholar in Sanskrit and well versed in Kannada. 
He was heir to a rich tradition. His genius 
flowered in what was a fertile, cultivated soil. His 
choice naturally fell on the great epic, Vyasa’s 
Mahabharata: what else could permit his imagina- 
tion to soar? Believed to be everybody’s guide, 
Kumaravyasa’s Bharata organized within itself 
Vyasa’s lore, poetry, history, legend, moral, 
philosophy, real politics. His work was like 
thunder, but the illumination came later. So 
singular was the work, it could well be said, there 
was nothing like it before, nor could anything in 
time surpass it. 

Before him, Pampa also exploited Bharata: it is 
familiarly known as Pampa Bharata. Compared 
to Kumaravyasa’s, Pampa’s Bharata is a toy. In 
temperament, the two were contrasts. One 
flourished on royal patronage, the other despised 
it. Pampa composed his work to please his master, 
Kumaravyasa to please his deity. In Pampa, Ar- 
juna is the hero: Arikesari, his patron, was Ar- 
juna. Not Draupadi, but Subhadra was the queen: 
Pampa wanted to please his master, his queen 
belonging to the line of Yadu. Bharata was merely 
a peg: Pampa used it to hang the Arikesari story. 
Krishna, naturally, has no place in the scheme. On 
the contrary, in Kumaravyasa it is the vision of 
Vyasa, the message of Krishna: no compromise, 
no tinkering. Not merely in size, but in worth: 
Kumaravyasa dwarfs Pampa. Essentially a work 
of art, it is a repository of ancient wisdom. 


The genius of Kumaravyasa is at work in the 
composition of his Bharata: it selects, it rejects, it 
alters, it adds. He is his own master. For him 
Krishna was the hero: there is none, not even a 
queen, to share the limelight. What did he set out 
to do? In his own words, if the people would lend 
their ear to the story of Krishna, he would tell it so 
it would please Krishna. You see the greatness and 
the glory of Krishna in episode after episode: the 
disgrace of Draupadi, hospitality for Durvasa, 
Vidura’s devotion. The whole world moves, 
because Krishna is its hub and _ centre. 
Kumaravyasa is above narrow sectarianism: you 
have to consider the Kiratarjuniya episode. It is 
bhakti all along. In fact, Kumaravyasa is the expo- 
nent of the cult of bhakti, its most shining orna- 
ment. Through bhakti, the visionary saw the good 
of mankind. He seizes every opportunity to pro- 
pagate values: Vidura has a chapter to himself. 
Right and wrong, good and evil: the work 
burgeons with their analysis. In the final analysis, 
God is with good. 

Kumaravyasa’s sense of drama is amazing. It 
speaks of his knowledge of the world, and his 
insight into the workings of the human mind. No 
other poet approaches Kumaravyasa in laying 
bare the secrets of the human heart. His 
characterisation of Draupadi is essentially 
feminine; Kumaravyasa does not idealise; he is 
willing to reveal a wart. Bheema is loyal, but he 
draws a line when Keechaka enters the scene. He 
asks Draupadi to set aside her cares: I defy my 
brother Dharmaraya’s word. Characters are ex- 
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hibited variously, according to varying context 
He builds atmosphere with ease. For sheer con 
trast, Abhimanyu and Uttara: in one the poet ex 
cels in the heroic vein, in the other he is playful 
His range is wide: wit, irony, humour, ridicule: he 
can scald, or bring a healing touch; he can be 
harsh, or be gentle. He does not pay homage te 
rule: he is natural, spontaneous. In the event, in 
his Bharata scholars see, besides the heroic and 
compassionate strains, the third, almost an under- 
current, the strain of reconciliation or harmony, 
Kumaravyasa’s style is what you would call 
grand. It is inimitable. He defies rendering in 
another language. He uses Sanskrit with economy, 
He exploits the vital folk idiom, the proverb. The 
rough diction of the rustic serves the poet well 
when Draupadi or Bheema need strong language 
in moments of anger. So does Arjuna when he up- 
braids Uttara, when he abandons fight. For 
Kumaravyasa, there is nothing taboo: the 
meanest, most vulgar, is good enough when the 
situation requires it. Like Sarvajna. | 
Kumaravyasa is a colossus. He has been hailed 
by scholars in superlative epithets. What greater 
tribute than this from Dr. K. V. Puttappa will 
convey the epic dimensions of Kumaravyasa’s life 
and work: Pampa comes first, but such is the 
greatness of Kumaravyasa, he comes before Pam- 
pa, making him second. Well, no wonder the poet 
was called Shabda Brahma, master of the word. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


Dr. N. S. Lakshminarayana Bhat 


There are poets and poets; some seek no reward 
beyond self-satisfaction; some look for applause 
from discriminating scholars; some write to uplift 
a people. Rare is the poet in whom the triple 
rewards are realized: Lakshmeesha, for instance. 

His Bharata has pleased the connoisseur, 
delighted the layman. At one time a proverb was 
current in the country: he is a man of taste who 
has listened to Lakshmeesha’s Bharata; he is a 
man of letters who has studied it; he is a scholar 
who has interpreted it. Why? The text is set to 
music; it has myriad stories for the ear; its sublimi- 
ty uplifts the soul. So well known was the work, 
even the unlettered detected a flaw in its recital. 
Not for nothing did Nripatunga, author of 
Kavirajamarga, acclaim the Kannada people as 
conversant with poetry without study. That was 
because poets like Lakshmeesha wrote works like 
Bharata: they were on the lips of the common 
people. 

Who was Lakshmeesha? What was his time and 
where was he born? Scholars are naturally divided. 
The consensus is that La!shmeesha belonged to 
the first half of the 16th Century, to Devanur in 
Kadur district. He was a Brahmin. We may say 
that by nature he was devout, by inclination a 
scholar, by temperament a poet. Wherever Kan- 
nada is spoken is his home. 

Lakshmeesha’s Bharata, or Jaimini Bharata, is 
based on the Sanskrit work bearing the title. The 
legend is that Saint Jaimini composed the work 
for King Janamejaya and that after listening to it 
he was rid of the curse from the destruction of 
snakes: unlike Vyasa’s Bharata. It is a tribute to 
Jaimini Bharata, no more. In fact, Jaimini 
Bharata is of much later origin, perhaps two cen- 
turies before Lakshmeesha. 

How do the two differ? In Vyasa, the episode of 


Lakshmeesha 


the horse sacrifice is incidental to the epic; In 
Jaimini, it rises to pre-eminence. The battles that 
Arjuna wages are less important: his trials, his 
devotion to Krishna, are the poet’s concern. 
Characters unknown in Vyasa figure in Jaimini: 
Hamsadhwaja, Sudhanva, Thamradhwaja, 
Veeravarma. The celebration of bhakti and the in- 
vention of character are among the excellences of 
Jaimini Bharata. 

In choosing it, Lakshmeesha showed both his 
preference in taste and his spirit of enterprise. The 
Ramayana and Mahabharata had been explored 
by earlier poets. After Kumaravyasa, who could 
hope to try the Mahabharata? Lakshmeesha’s 
choice lay in the so far unattempted Jaimini 
Bharata: there was grandeur, there was novelty, 
there was the charm of untold stories, there was 
the Lava-Kusha extension into another epic. 
Familiar, yet new; heroic, romantic, compas- 
sionate; visions of lofty piety: these made up 
Lakshmeesha’s mind. 

The Sanskrit original is didactic. It tells the 
story with an eye on the exposition of values, 
sacred places, good and evil, gathering enormous 
proportions in the process. Lakshmeesha is an ar- 
tist with a genius for selection: on the one hand the 
size is cut by half; on the other hand the work 
shows excellence of texture. Lakshmeesha’s 
Jaimini Bharata is a highly accomplished com- 
position. 

Among its virtues are the enchantment of the 
narration, the wealth of verbal pictures, the music 
that without hurting sense enhances enjoyment. 
R. S. Mugali and Masti Venkatesha Iyengar have 
hailed the poet. In the hands of Lakshmeesha, the 
stories in the original acquire a new garb; they 
possess a new beauty that strikes the eye. The 
familiar and the unfamiliar in the original are 


alike transformed into narratives that delight the 
heart and please the head. His treatment of the 
romantic may be debatable, but his handling of 
the heroic and the compassionate strains is of the 
first order. What raises the work of art to heights 
of sublimity is the spirit of piety that informs it. In 
short, Jaimini Bharata lends distinction to the 
time in which its creator lived: an ornament of 
high workmanship worthy of divinity. 

Lakshmeesha revels in imagery and allusion, 
drawing on nature, purana, earlier incident, life. 
In this process, both emotion and intellect are at 
work. Look at this: damsels undress after bathing 
and dress in gorgeous attire; it is likened to nature 
bathing in sunshine after uncovering itself of early 
morning dew. An army in pursuit is likened to 
Ganga following Bhagiratha. Meghanada seizes a 
white horse: to the poet it is reminiscent of garuda 
Carrying away a goblet of nectar. His imagery 
grows luxuriously, from verse to verse. Dr. K. V. 
Puttappa has gleaned some of them and admired 
their intricacy and variety. It must however be said 
that unlike the genius of Kumaravyasa, 
Lakshmeesha uses imagery for the humbler task 
of enlivening narration; Kumaravyasa’s imagery is 
of a different, a higher, order, with a unique 
literary function, viz., sudden illumination reveal- 
ing hidden relations between obviously unrelated 
images. 

Lakshmeesha’s appeal lies in the spontaneity of 
his music. That is the secret of his amazing 
popularity, allied as it is to absorbing narration. 
Dr. Adya Rangachar has drawn attention to these 
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twin graces in Lakshmeesha. It is worth pointing | 
out that Lakshmeesha describes his favourite deity 
Lakshmikanta as a virtuouso in music, and | 
acknowledges that his music is inspired by the 
deity. | 

In fact, Lakshmeesha relies on his music for ap- 
peal; he invites the listener to a feast of pleasing — 
sounds. Through the ear, he finds his way to the. 
heart. He employs a variety of literary techniques 
to embellish his art, but the whole thing is a spon- 
taneous flow. In his invocation to Saraswati, the - 
poet appropriately seeks her grace: inspire my 
words. Amen: the poet wrote and it was music. 
Kadengodlu Shankara Bhat has illustrated : 
Lakshmeesha’s supreme gift for verbal music with - 
quotations that demand a knowledge of Kannada 
to appreciate. 

Lakshmeesha knew his own gifts and he also 
knew what his people would love to receive from 
him. He showed remarkable discrimination in 
choosing his theme; the Sanskrit work was 
tailored to his needs; it opened up an epic with | 
which his audience was familiar; it also was suffi-_ 
ciently new to excite interest. Blessed with an 
abundance of gifts, Lakshmeesha transformed his | 
original into something lovely and beautiful, ut- 
terly different in its architecture and orchestra- 
tion. He became instantly popular with the com- 
mon people as well as the uncommon literary 
connoisseurs. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


S. V. Parameswara Bhatta 


Ratnakara Varni is among the four great 
classical Kannada Poets who can best introduce to 
the non-Kannada people the essential greatness 
and originality of Kannada. The other three are 
Pampa, Harihara and Kumaravyasa. 

Ratnakara lived in the sixteenth Century. He 
was born as a Kshatriya, but he took to Jainism. 
Moodabidri, famous for its thousand pillared 
basti, was his native place. It is said that he was 
for sometime a poet in the royal court of 
Bhairarasa II of Karkala. It is also said that the 
poet was in love with the King’s daughter. He had 
a profound understanding of life both from per- 
sonal experience and observation of mankind. His 
worldly knowledge was many-faceted. 

He was uncommonly well-versed in literature, 
music, painting, dance and other fine arts. He had 
great mastery in Yoga. He was a traditional 
scholar in Jaina philosophy and he had acquired 
this thorough scholarship directly from his Guru. 
He received his religious and purificatory initia- 
tion from his Guru, Sri Charu Kirti. Great as he 
was, he was both a poet and a yogi, a man of the 
world as well as a seeker of spiritual values. He 
was a great connoisseur, a man of generous im- 
pulses. He was a great devotee of God, an ascetic. 
His frankness, simplicity and uprightness were 
unparalleled. 

He wrote three shatakas called Aparajiteswara 
Shataka, Ratnakaradhiswara Shataka and Triloka 
Shataka. The first three are among the famous 
Shatakas in Kannada. Scholars have admired the 
literary qualities of those poems and especially of 
Ratnakaradhiswara Shataka. The great lyrical 
qualities of this poem are chiefly responsible for 
its popularity. The purpose of these shatakas is to 
exhort and edify people with moral lessons. They 
intend to preach the value of morality, devotion, 


Ratnakara Varni 


worldly wisdom, detachment and renunciation. 
The poet has described most effectively here the 
agony of life and the utter ephemerality of the 
pleasures of everyday life. In Triloka Shataka 
there are more than a hundred Kanda stanzas. 
We have here a description of all the three worlds 
according to the Jaina religion. 

In addition to these shatakas, Ratnakara has 
written some songs of philosophical content; 
at least more than two hundred such songs are ex- 
tant. Some are philosophical and devotional, the 
others are lyrical in nature and are based on actual 
events and episodes in the life of the poet. Thus 
Ratnakara is the only Jaina poet who won cele- 
brity as a lyrical poet of rich variety in theme 
and form. 


A Polar Star 


Although Ratnakara initially won acclaim and 
popularity from his co-religionists and others, he 
achieved immortality only through his magnum 
opus ‘Bharatesha Vaibhava’. A mighty composi- 
tion which could vie with the mighty grandeur of 
the Arabian Sea which the poet Ratnakara had 
mightily admired and enjoyed as one of the most 
glorious spectacles in nature. 

Bharatesha was the eldest son of Purupara- 
meshwara, the first theerthankara (one among the 
24 Jaina Saints). He was the first Chakri, the six- 
teenth Manu, the Lord of the six continents and 
96,000 wives. He had inumerable children; he was 
a fortunate and loving husband and fatner, belov- 
ed of his kith and kin. It was this mighty man that 
the poet chose as his hero for his magnum opus. It 
was he who gave the name Bharathakhanda to our 
dear Land. It was this unparalleled hero on whom 
Ratnakara showered profuse encomiums and 


revelled in worshipping him with praises, thus: 


Neasoood Taw, ADAG | 
GoOes S208 waosoenosnn MN 

§ro8 sors Ants, Wado 
Boyorewort eso = = tases CROAT OC Wl 


[He ruled his vast empire of boundless happiness 
and the world admired when he ruled and served 
his people; but he threw away his mortal grandeur 
in a minute and became a Jina - Glory be to this 
splendid monarch.] 

What was all that boundless happiness of his 
and how did he achieve his greatness through it? 
How did he attain his great sainthood, so abruptly 
as all that? These are the questions the poet 
answers in his poem wherein he presents the 
multifarious facets of his hero and his glorious 
life. 


His Concept of the Nature of Poetry 
He said: | 


By, NO weDoriey, oO DB, a 
82), Bosotsondes II 
B29,  ZoBdede B) WOHToS TrsAese 
303, eV AOA  B0Sd¢ il 


[Poetry is both meant for singing and reading; 
poetry should be sweet like sugarcane and why 
should it be hard and insipid like bamboo, O! 
Mother Saraswathi] 


or 


Gov, 059, wa, Gos 83, ANT 

SOS, Bo0rsHodos Seorte | 

039, 8, DOW BOOor owom Sovowdo 
22, aSoo05, Be Perse, Il 


[My poetry shall be so simple as to delight the 
readers of all languages - Kannadigas, Telugu peo- 
ple and Tuluvas] 

He was aware that some readers would find 
fault with his poetry for not following this or that 
rule in grammar and linguistics. But he wanted to 
make his poetry ‘Popular’ and refused to make it 
merely ‘bookish’ and rule-ridden. The idea that 
poetry should delight and interest the common 
reader as much as it does the scholar and the 
erudite man is an ancient precept with modern 
relevance. Ratnakara upheld and illustrated this 
tenet in his poem. 
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How does the poet present his narrative? This is 


what he says about his method: 


UNDDG,S, Hes, Forms 

Ber wna ser Bodoss 

Cech See wooo, won, 8 Seato 
To ALOADAMOATL 

[I blend religion and philosophy, pleasures 

material and metaphysical, love and renunciation 

and thus I thrill both the pleasure-seekers and the 

ascetics] 


The poet continues: 


Wpr°wsooQ BHNots Crssoso 08, 3 
coisiscte mee 
— BEM, Be AHe,3_ 2 
ss 3 oheexaisan 


[I am not concerned with the intricacies of gram- 


matical composition; but I shall speak of spiritual 


philosophy, as mich of it as is useful and relevant 
to me] 


Thus the poet’s aesthetic and religious sensibi- 
lity, honesty and his sense of propriety are clearly . 
revealed in his poetry. His concluding lines in the 


poem are significant. He says: 


BoMDoToN BH,G 8B sev & 
DONS>. zx ese@sss00so 
2OMAISDOSO woes ™M<sDO39 TO, DVD 
- Somdses, WeOBDa 


TIOOIYGD DOMOOIOD He2s HBOS 
DSWASO ROMS 

hee BG HIS BOA Bes 
5, OABdertr age, 


Do, 08 WeAooDont Sado,3 Oe 
CoNde3,, Q. a TES, BY 2 

OSL, Saas wos, os eS, DSL? 
SPASLCBSB me 


WeHODIOOO MO wewaor w 
DB DWBQYASNO 
we sRONY ROSADO as & Sy) 
oDBDOs mMBBOS8O 


[I tell this love story in order that the leading 
public may not be lured into wicked path by an 


erotic story - this poem is the love story of a great 
saint whose life emphasized the importance of a | 
life- hereafter, without rejecting the pleasures of — 


material life. I tell this story for education and 


CGRBPORtION, .. Giga 6s. I tell this tale for my own — 


delight, it will entertain me when I need some 


mistraction in my austere life............... I 
donot mean to sing this song for flattering 
meryOOdvrer Mronit.....qerck...... L 

A word about the metrical form he has used in 
this poem: ‘There are nearly 10,000 Sangatyas. In 
a poem like ‘Bharatesha Vybhava’ which is meant 
to be sung, the poet has magnificently exploited 
the exquisite possibilities of this stanza pattern 
which is most apt for the purpose of musical 
recitation. The poet was himself a musical com- 
poser and musician and hence his great success in 
using this medium and its linked sweetness long 
drawn out.’ 


Sculpturesque beauty 


Ratnakara’s use of alliteration and end-rhyme 
are most alluring. Experts in stylistics are yet to 
evaluate properly the craftsmanship of this poet 
and his achievement in this stanza pattern. He 
weaves into the pattern simple colloquial words, 
onomotopaeic expressions, sanskrit words, 
maxims and proverbs with admirable nonchalance. 
These stylistic devices intensify the pictorial effect 
of the narration. To music of unfailing beauty, it 
unrolls before our eyes innumerable dazzling vi- 
sions. The ‘Sangatya’ is to Ratnakara what the 
Vritta was to Pampa, the Ragale to Harihara and 
the Shatpadi to Kumaravyasa. Ratnakara’s 
descriptive stanzas are of unparalleled glory. They 
are transparent, colourful and sculpturesque- 
with marvellous success he seeks a painter’s ef- 
fects, and in this he would be the despair of a 
modern movie director. Let us look at some of 
these word pictures: 


WH We Sood wWyosorlromes Ry, 
ZaMBB2Oaw Lr 2 sajotZacsOan: «weedy o 
ae ROOSA LY) DOBBOd. 


[Without opening their mouth, transfixed in 
amazement, with their bodies still and steady they 
sang only with the movement of their lips] 


“SeeesOoOIosS «or SSB TMD Bee iach 
Boss Bx Woes wobiowoSosso: wsOTIAGOS) 
B08 NPOIOQI0H MAH | 


[With their gaze focussed on the Monarch’s face, 
with their attention fixed on the tune of the song, 
with their fingers deftly playing on the chords of 
the Veena, the beautiful belles sang with alacrity 
and gusto] 


‘Sos soeObs2, BOYS Doors? J Ina 
nh, Sovoo3 Se, Ne) Sexes SUS 22032, emusoso 
rs | 3 @Az nerdosn03. 0033). 


[The way she held the Veena in her hands and 
played on it, reminded you of a Lover who places 
his beloved in his lap, holds the nape of her neck 
with his left hand and strokes with right hand her 
gently rising bosom] 


‘WHTA, TROHODOA SH BAO Bow Bovos DON 
ROADS Seo3R0008 e708) Sos.evo ROW Ke) DOV 
BY LAOSO Sor 


[The music poured out as if Joy itself was 
overflowing from the heart-the melody flashed 
out enchantingly emanating from the delicate 
bosom through her mouth] 


Look at these descriptions of the Rainy Season: 


“GNABD WOOD Dono Mas NO wearicrso 
WE Ra) WwSDOS Nowsomachs een, edo 
S03, Bosso8 BODO 3, ey. 


[The clouds were thundering like a row of pots 
beaten by a stick of rainbow and the rains poured 
as if the pots were spilling unabated] 


Here is a beautiful stanza which describes how a 
beautiful lady served food to her lord: 


AVDMOWSSSS SETA DIS. WeosooNoonss 


BAAS WBWCWHOSAD WH, OONGOES DwAaded 27h 
OHO OSoo/\. 


[The ghee she served, twirled like flashes of light- 
ning and in lotus-like cups she served white clouds 
of curds] 


Ratnakara’s descriptions of the sea are 
magnificent. 


‘SRO WOH, oss BONG LS Osesy, / VBWOTE, 
DOAS Il BrvAaxwtessosas 3.reABOSd.200d 
wl eo Ber wrod TOUS, Il 


[None of those women had ever seen an ocean. 
They were wonder-struck by its majestic vastness 
and stood amazed on the sea shore] or again, 


BO XSE) SSO3> BDooodoeWs Bos. BS | re, 
Boosey, Sone I SAwYS wohow sdnivssdd 
6 | P9832, DOMADGSFHB2S Il 


[They gazed with wide eyed wonder, at the huge 
waves chasing one another and every now and 
then rising like gigantic mountains] 
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Descriptions of dance and music abound in 
Ratnakara. Note these descriptions: 


QS, NAW BABS, BANOl 83, Som wes 
OFa) | 33,5 83.38 Ors ORs chs | OF FeCrIa> 
BOS. | 
[The eyes followed the movements of the hands 
and she was full of excitement. Even as the feet 
swiftly moved in rhythmic pattern, her body 
swayed this way and that way]. In another stanza 
he describes the dancer’s swift and serpentine 
movements. 

There is a stanza which describes the majesty of 
the King sitting on the throne: 


‘SH Nosye NBM Ms2Moo sor | Geen 
DAM Dos, ser mAnosavs WOOT WO 
MNaowd | Oedodavz BAIOTIOO Il 


[He sat in regal grandeur, with his left leg bent 
under him on the throne and with his right 
leg-decorated with ‘Pendeya’, a mark of his 
military triumphs -stiffed into the wooden shoe.] 
And again: 


‘SOMS Oc Bobi, 2o, Brows SoBoro 
DROWN MBO Oni ~3 sdHsoz @x3Ba 
Noe? oOo 


[With kingly looks and regal gestures, he looked 
taciturn and when he spoke at all he was clear and 
strong with the visitors.] 

Here is a situation when the mother persuades 
the younger brother to shun war and violence with 
his elder brother: 


‘StS SOG RIND Bn@monoad eS, DOME 
msde Bed. WHNBICFQSDTES BOLD 3.8, TS 
Sex onde | 


[Son! I fed you with milk and butter, it is true. But 
not surely, in order that you fight a bloody war 
against your elder brother. I fed you so that you 
might soothe and succour my heart and not break 
it}. 

And this is how the poet describes Bharatesha, 
the monarch, who has turned away from material 
pleasures and taken to the path of renunciation: 


PONOAE BAY, Crew Does 2 BQO Wes 
WIT BQO AWS | "SDD wachzoar SOF WoW 
VHD WOW woDayoes? 

[Oh my King: the iron hidden in mud can rust, but 


surely not gold that is pure. He who has worldly 
attachments is bound by the shackles of Karma; 


? 
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but surely not he who has transcended such bon- 
dage]. This is the picture of the petulant and co- 
— girl who becomes the blushing bride: 


es 


" OQ eV ‘5°04 = QCD C3T) 
vi a leu DPB Oo0zS 


2705 a emans 
COED, Mee Mew 


m0 meets wwe 
o 
e 


ALB,D 2 OF R223 


[Where is all her sideward glance and amorous 
dalliance? All that is past. She is now like a timid 
hart and she blushes to look at her husband]. The 
poet presents the picture of Pandita, a woman of 
uncommon understanding and erudition: 


2%, TaMmee Joos 
BRCORAD WesNnivosRy, aa sack OTONY BAYS 
Bots 
[She touched her nose tip with her fingers, closed 
her eyes, shook her head mildly -and like a yogin 
she sat in meditation for a minute. Then she open- 
ed her eyes and spoke] 


"Dove lr WOvNEs? BlOD uy 


Word and Meaning 


Ratnakara can convey momentous meaning 
even though he uses utterly simple words. This is 
the secret of his charming style: 


"WOMITERWA WHA WR WO Brosowoony, 
QAM Booed wed Dos soca SBAROBO Brome 
oes wWS,OSoND | | 


[How shall I praise the Emperor who ate, but 
fasted, who loved but renounced, who was a 
monarch surrounded by the whole world but who 
remained lonely, who grew long hair but his mind 
stood aloof] Take these examples: 


&ABS WSs BASH AHS KBAS sa 
YBN BABS HecOPVMNMSS WS BS B@Ajoo 
Prsosoos SS | 


[When you want to follow a religious observance 
you must hold to it firmly as you do when you 
catch a cobra. If your grip loosens, it will deal you 
a fatal sting] 


"RIMNOSS Doe xXDOdsori DREAE SRASOG, 
Sess. Nxs0Do BHONSOW woos, NW, = 
SMEBAYG FAN. I 


5 


[Like those who live in an upstair room, not 


knowing that it is pouring outside, he lived in the — 
world but not of the world] Such images, similes © 
are legion in Ratnakara. Look at some of these — 


similes: 


“ADOTTIVORs Aves Seed Bows, Boss &ATdo 
Do 835 


[The army marched like a long line of ants attack- 
ing an oil-smeared rope. 

WMS BS so BOBCHWIG Aewsh Sera wad 
Maes’ 


[If a wise woman weds a fool, it is like playing on 
a Veena tied with a hangman’s halter] 


‘Sore prrowNacicS mood. 38 oridodoorO 
Sat 


[Like the gentle Zephyr touching the sweet scent 
of buds, the King held the fingers of his queen] 


"WE WE S.20Wd WoohAosa ws, was Senos 
ARAB. WAIT BIO sido weon soBo 
DosmMoms Dd” 


[The Emperor ordered: ‘Smash the teeth of these 
back-biters’. And the King’s servants smashed 
them and the teeth broke and fell. It looked as if a 
bag of cowries had been shaken and emptied] etc. 


Ratnakara’s style is simple, charming, unaf- 
fected and effective. It is like the soft sprouts of 
the mango tree. It is fragile and pure like the Pari- 
jata flower, too gentle to be sullied with human 
hands. This is borne out by the stanzas and lines 
ahead quoted here. 

Ratnakara is capable of marvellous dramatic 
powers. The amorous dialogue that takes place 
between Makarandaji and the brother-in-law 
(Bharata) may be cited. The poet uses language 
with care and restraint. Nowhere does it wound 
the susceptibilities of the reader and nowhere does 
it outstep the limits of dignity and decorum. 


Ratnakara’s Characters 


Bharata has 96,000 beautiful and loyal queens 
and every one of them is good, loving and noble. 
They are devoted and dedicated in their love to 
their Lord. They are free from any pettiness or 
mutual jealousy. They are women of unerring 
good taste. They are experts in fine arts and ex- 
-cellent as housewives. They love good talk and are 
well informed in all the intricate secrets and 
subtleties of connubial love. They are women 
‘made for their lord’. The mighty monarch 
devotedly loved and lived with these queens in im- 
peccable harmony. When the poet describes the 
love of these women for their monarch, he runs 
the entire gamut of their character and tempera- 


ment, the vicissitude of their emotions and 
volitions. 

Bharata himself is an incarnation of worldly 
love on the one hand and austere self-denial and 
abnegation on the other. No wonder this saintly 
prince reminds us of the character of Lord 
Krishna in the Bhagavata. What is more, the poet 
has fully exploited the supernatural motifs and 
story-patterns of Epic Poetry and blended them 
with the elements of folk poetry. The famous 
‘Kataka-Vinoda Sandhiya Vrittanta’ (the episode 
of the ironic humour) is much to the point. The 
poet has elevated and ennobled both Bharata and 
his brother Bahubali in the episode of their con- 
frontation. This episode alone entitles Ratnakara 
to be placed among the great poets of Kannada 
Literature. Here is a charm rarely found in 
Jinasena and Pampa. One can even discover the 
sublime grandeur of Greek tragedy in this episode. 
The way Bharata gives up passion and violence 
and embraces his brother thereby establishing ex- 
ternal peace and lasting amity is a magnificent 
episode. Bharata who accosts Bahubali on the 
battlefield says: 


‘RaTPAS DWN acsant Dries Ueto VBS, 
OBxD AwcHs AHH Dv AoA Bere 


MADD WOMB DS,” 


[Are we enemies to each other, tell me. When we 
two brothers remember this, I think, we are 
writing a last will and testament of treachery to 
posterity]. How relevant are these words to the pre- 
sent times of woe and distress. He continues: 


"Soro AH i 4 
2 DTOVOOYS NED AD 


D 
Bots wedOAo Il FH DHL ASN BONS | 


[You live happily in Kaushali. Give me a small 
Kingdom separately. I say this cheerfully, not 
despondently. I swear by the redfeet of 
Puruparamesha]. These words of magnificent 
generosity and self-abnegation made an impact on 
Bahubali and his heart melted with compassion. 
He spoke in contrition: 


Wok TO, SENOS BO GwesWdods 
NS | BKM NGrNwos FANDOM BX 


Ww 
SNL, 8S SsGshSa ll 


cameo 
Ch 
Oo 


[‘Alas! the sinner that I am, he who took arms 
against his own brother and brought obliquity on 
his family’, the King of the flowerbow bemoaned 
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within himself] The repentant monarch later re- 
nounces all his worldly possession and goes away 
for meditation. 

Dr. K. V. Puttappa says: ‘Bharatesha Vaibhava 
pictures beautifully the yogic vision of the con- 
frontation and reconciliation of worldly pleasures 
and the triumph of renunciation.’ Ratnakara’s 
Bharata is an all round man of perfection ‘a 
samyak, sampurna purusha.’ says Dr. Da. Ra. 
Bendre. Dr. Masti Venkatesh Iyengar opines: 
‘The poetry of Ratnakara can satisfy the emo- 
tional hunger of the children of Kannada. We 
must study his poetry more intensely; the wealth of 
his emotional content is immeasurable’. Professor 
S. V. Ranganna discovers in Ratnakara, ‘a wizard 
of words who, with amazing legerdemain can 
choose words at random and weave them into 
lovely garlands’. Dr. R. S. Mugali‘ has this to say 
of the poet Ratnakara: ‘The poet finds the reflec- 
tion, of a universal vision, in the mirror of Jaina 
philosophy. His originality consists in finding an 
objective correlative in the character of a perfect 
man as reflected in the life of the saint-King, 
Bharatesha’. ‘Ratnakara is among the Great 
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poets-the pillars of Kannada literature’ says, 
Prof. T. S. Shama Rao. Sri G. Brahmappa says: 
‘The Jaina Philosophy as digested by Ratnakara 
in his poem is like a Gandaberunda-the legendary 
bird with its two heads. The one face stands for 
the science of ‘vedha’ and the other stands for 
‘hamsa kale’ or the art of disinterestedness and 
uninvolvement. Ratnakara’s philosophy is set on 
the throne of ‘Vedha Vijnana’ and is crowned 
with the idea of renunciation’. Dr. T. V. Venka- 
tachala Sastry caps all these remarks with his 
memorable words: ‘Ratnakara acquires the status 
of a great poet by virtue of the fact that his picture 
of Bharata appeals to universal humanity since it 
transcends all religious or sectarian limits. 
Bharata’s manners and gestures, his human rela- 
tionships are utterly natural and appeal to one and 
all. It is this element in Ratnakara that has brought 
him the glory of a great poet.’ 

These scholarly remarks and judgements speak 
amply of Ratnakara’s unique position in the — 
Kingdom of Kannada Poetry. 


Translation: H. K. RAMACHANDRA MURTHY _ 


Hampana 


Meaning of Culture 


Culture can be roughly defined as the 
*‘mellowness acquired by the heart of man 
through environment, tradition and various refin- 
ing influences of life’’. This is as true of a country 
as it is of persons. The totality of the culture of a 
country is manifested in many of its fields. From 
this point of view the culture possessed by the 
whole of India is highly advanced and complex. In 
this vast country many regional differences due to 
the geographical situation, language and religion 
have provided a rich diversity to the expression of 
this culture. 


Indian Culture 


Although Karnataka Culture is Indian, it ex- 
presses itself in a special form by virtue of its 
regional characteristics. It is true that the 
Kodavas, the coastal people and the people of Old 
Mysore and North Karnataka appear to be dif- 
ferent in their dress and ornaments, religious 
customs and practices, festivals and games and in 
the ways of their speech. But the underlying 
culture is the same. The rest of their patterns of 
behaviour and spoken language constitute its 
manifold expression. In order to identify the 
original form of this culture, we have to consider 
and analyse the political, religious and social 
history of this country, the arts like music, 
literature, dance and sculpture as well as the 
various things used by the people for entertain- 
ment and activities in different fields. An attempt 
is made to give below a few significant features 
_ which emerge from a synthesis of the study of all 
these aspects. 


Karnataka Culture 


The poet Andayya in his poem ‘Kabbigara 
Kava’ describes the Kannada land thus: 


palavum nalageyullavam bagevodendum ban- 
nisalkarana 

nelanam matthina manisar pogalalenam 
ballarembondu ba 

lluliyam nettantaldu kannadamenippa nadu 
chelvaytu me 

llelarim puta kolangalim keregalim kalurgalim 
keygalim 


(Even Adisesha, with his myriad tongues is unable 
to describe that land. When such be the case, what 
can mere men say of this renowned land of Kan- 
nada which is beautiful with its cool breeze, 
blossomed flowers, lakes and tanks, small hamlets 
and fields?) 


Ancient Vigour 


The main characteristic of this culture is that it 
has stood firmly like an old big tree with its roots 
deep in, the earth. Kingdoms and Empires have 
come and gone. In addition to hundreds of battles 
that were fought inside the country, several inva- 
sions took place from outside. There were 
religious revolutions also. In spite of them the 
outlook and attitude of the people towards life did 
not change. Like a tree shedding its ripened leaves 
and new buds sprouting in their place, our culture 
has renewed itself and survived by its inner 
vitality. 


Synthetic Character 


But its nature is not to remain isolated from all 
influences. Under the impact of the new, it has 
assimilated what is good in it. The people of Kar- 
nataka have shown their generosity in making it 


part and parcel of their own. Several communities 
and religions have become a part of the soil after 
coming here and lived in peace and harmony in a 
spirit of mutual respect. Thus synthesis has been 
another characteristic of this culture. 

Religious tolerance is the tradition of the Kan- 
nadigas. This is proclaimed in the Belur edict: 


Yam Saivassamupasate Siva iti Brahmeti 
Vedantino 

Bouddha Buddha iti pramana patavah karteti 
Nayyayikah 

arhascheti ha Jaina Shasana matih karmeti 
Mimansakah 

Soyam vo vidadhatu vanchita phalam Sree 
Keshaveshassada 


(May He, whom the Saivas worship as Siva, the 
Vedantins as Brahma, Buddhists as Buddha, the 
Nayyayikas well versed in the Pramanas as the 


Karta, the Jains as Arhan, the Mimansakas as 


Karma, who is none other than Sri Keshava, ever 
grant our desires.) 


All Religions are equal 


The magnanimous catholicity of outlook which 
Karnataka has been showing towards all religions 
deserves to be highlighted. Whether they are the 
sects of Sankara, Madhwa and Ramanuja which 
have doctrinal differences in the same religion or 
Buddhism and Jainism which sprang up as pro- 
tests against the ritualism of ancient religion or 
Islam and Christianity which came from outside, 
though acquiring followers after their advent here, 
it is significant that they did not fight among 
themselves. Tragic communal clashes might occur 
in other parts of India, but they are rare in 
Karnataka. Religion is a matter of personal 
allegiance. Others have no right to oppose it. Not 
only this, Karnataka has been the land of mutual 
help and support between various religions. 
Throughout our political history we get abundant 
examples to show this attitude of equal respect to 
all religions which have nourished it. This 
generosity has come from the inner vision into the 
core of religion. 

Whenever misunderstanding raised its ugly 
head, the leaders preserved religious harmony by 
bringing about reconciliation and unity. The event 
that took place in Vijayanagara times i.e. on 
24-8 -1368 is memorable. When the Vaishnavas 
became powerful and started harassing the Jains, 
the Jain leaders carried their complaint to the ruler 
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Bukkaraya. ‘‘The Raya declares that there is no 
difference between Vaishnava philosophy and 
Jaina philosophy and as a gesture of respect to 
Jaina religion, offers five zreat musical in- 
struments and a water vessel (Kalasa). Any harm 
or good done to the Jaina Darsana by devotees 
will be looked upon as evil or good done to the 
Vaishnavas and the interests of the Jains will be 
fully protected. The Vaishnavas will pledge 
themselves to protect the honour and respect of 
the Jain monasteries throughout the Kingdom. 
We will ensure that Vaishnavas will protect Jaina 
religion for all time to come. Vaishnavas and 
Jainas are one. They should not be treated as dif- 
ferent.’’ This edict exists even today in the 
monastery of Sravanabelagola. 


Religious Practice 


Religion has fully pervaded the life of our peo- 
ple. Religion is the main spring and subject of our 
literature and arts like dance, music and sculpture. 
Religion fostered the arts.and the arts fostered 
religion. The people have understood even the 
meaning of religion in a broadbased and mean- 
ingful way. There is a supreme power which 
creates, sustains and protects this universe. This 
supreme power is God whom through devotion 
and virtuous conduct, it is possible to please and 
acquire a higher life. Charity, philanthropy, puri- 
ty of conduct, friendliness, truthfulness and such 
virtues are the steps in the ladder of religion. The 
people have been living according to these unwrit- 
ten rules of righteous life. As a result, not only the 
kings and emperors but merchants, officers, crafts- 
men and ordinary people-even courtesans -have 
built public wells, tanks, choultries and temples in 
villages and towns. In addition to building them, 
they have added their own gifts to these charitable 
institutions as a matter of duty and charity on 
their part. Most of the inscriptions of Karnataka 
are devoted to a description of these liberal gifts 
and awards. Such gifts were not limited only to 
land and wealth donations. From very olden days 
gifts in the form of food, clothes, medicines and 
the spread of the knowledge of scriptures have 
been in vogue. Helping the poor is the main pro- 
mpting behind these gifts. The religious belief that 
one can earn merit by these gifts may be another 
reason. But we have to recognise the reason which 
is more important than both these -that the people 
shouldered the social responsibilities of looking 


after those who had renounced worldly life. This 
tradition of charity has protected the Jogi, 
Jangama, Dasayya (the wandering ascetics and 
holy men) who criticised the faults in the ways of 
the world and provided a model to the people by 
their selfless life and carried the kernel of Dharma 
to every home. The following Vachana of Akka- 
mahadevi is an example of this: 

*“When I am hungry, there are places where | 
can beg food in towns; when thirsty, there are 
tanks, wells and canals; for sleeping there are ruin- 
ed temples.’’ As these holy men were spared from 
the necessity of looking after their food and lodg- 
ing, it was possible for these great men to dedicate 
their lives to the service and spiritual uplift of the 
people. It was not the intention of our people to 
encourage the begging profession. If there are 
many beggars, the causes are quite different. 


Heroic Life 


A prominent feature that we find is that the 
political history of Karnataka like the entire 
history of India shows that we have had numerous 
wars. The protection of Kingdoms and an adven- 
turous attitude-these two were the reasons for the 
frequent occurrence of wars between kings. The 
heroes of Karnataka won all-India fame and 
recognition for their skill and valour in wars. 
Pulikesi II, Rashtrakuta, Dhruva, Dharavarsha, 
Govinda III, Vikrama IV of Chalukya dynasty and 
Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara are some of 
these celebrated heroes. The claim of some of our 
heroes that they bathed their horses in the Ganges 
and grazed them at the foot of Nepal is no exag- 
geration. There are historic evidences to show that 
some of the branches of the ruling dynasties of 
Karnataka had spread as far as Nepal, Bengal, 
Jodhpur, Orissa and Gujarath. 


Generosity 


This heroism was not shown in doing harm to 
others. The outstanding victories won by the 
heroes of Karnataka were moral victories. 
Fighting for righteous causes and showing 
forgiveness were their qualities. Their aim was to 
return the territories to the defeated kings after 
conquest and impose only their authority on them. 
They never aspired to extend the boundaries of 
their kingdoms and to deprive others of their 
lands. This has given rise to the charge that owing 


to excessive generosity, Karnataka gave up to the 
neighbouring states even the lands that legitimate- 
ly belonged to it. This controversial subject is not 
relevant here. 

This heroism was not confined only to the kings 
and generals. They had the support of people who 
considered valour as one of the important values 
of life. Heroic life characterised all the people of 
the entire Karnataka. Those who went as com- 
manders in kings’ wars and crushed enemies were 
not the only heroes. Fighting was as natural to our’ 
people as breathing. The stones commemorating 
bravery are found in thousands throughout Kar- 
nataka and remain to this day as monuments of 
their heroic lives. It was a matter of pride to the 
youth to fight on occasions like the capture of cat- 
tle, robbery of towns, kidnapping of women and 
embrace a warrior’s death. Whenever all the cattle 
of the town were snatched by robbers, the women 
were humiliated or kidnapped and the whole town 
was looted, the elders of the town used to offer 
betel to a hero and send him to protect the honour 
of the town. He used to fight the enemies single- 
handed. If he died in the battle, another man 
would take his place. From where did he derive the 
courage to face the enemies alone and the strength 
to beat them back? The man who pledges his life 
for upholding the devotion to a principle and pro- 
tecting the honour of his town is not afraid of 
death or defeat. He gets immortal fame if he wins; 
he goes to heaven if he dies (there was no question 
of surviving defeat); one has to give up one’s body 
sooner or later. If it is dedicated to a good cause, 
one earns merit. So why should one be afraid of 
death or war? Inspiring words like these 
upholding ideals of courage and sacrifice were in- 
scribed in stones commemorating warriors and il- 
lustrated the attitude of these heroes. There are in- 
stances of such sacrifices of life for the sake of the 
country, the king and the glory of the town even 
on occasions when there was no war. 


Martyrdom 


There is an instance of a person giving up his 
life by offering ‘Siditale’ on the king getting a son. 
There were also persons who having pledged to die 
along with their masters, took their own lives. 
Such people were called ‘Velavadicha’. There are 
records of persons who got themselves buried 
under the dead bodies of their masters. Those who 
took pledge of loyalty to their master as Garudas 
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used to sacrifice their lives by throwing themselves 
into fire as soon as their master died. Inscriptions 
contain many references to such acts of self- 
sacrifice. They considered their lives as insignifi- 
cant before loyalty to their masters. Many women 
who performed Sahagamana and died on 
the funeral pyre of their husbands became 
famous as ‘Masti’ (devoted wives) and left 
monuments behind. The tradition of loyalty to 
one’s master and the readiness to sacrifice one’s 
life for its sake are still a living force among our 
people. Kings and emperors are no longer there. 
But we should recognise the fact that leading 
political parties have survived on account of the 
loyalty of such people. Looking upon the leader as 
god, these people are ever ready to sacrifice their 
all for him. : 

Heroic life does not mean fighting with a sword 
in hand. Fighting with devotion for a principle, 
for a leader, for one’s country is also a heroic vir- 
tue. With the support of such loyal followers, 
leaders can achieve great things. The part played 
by Karnataka is memorable in the non-violent stru- 
ggle for Indian freedom. Karnataka has pro- 
vided leaders of national stature to the country. It 
has also shown staunch devotion to the party 
which it has accepted. This is the quality of this 
soil, the cultural heritage of these people. 

The poems in Kavirajamarga, a 9th century 
classic which describes the nature of the Kan- 
nadigas, are significant even today. The Kannada 
people living in the area spreading from South 
Kaveri to North Godavari 


padanaridu nudiyalum nudi 
dudanaridarayalumarpara nadavargal 
chadurar nijadim kuritho 
‘dadeyum kavya prayoga parinatamatigal 
kuritavarallade mattam 
perarum tamtamma nudiyolellar janar 
kiruvakkaluma mugaru 

_ maripalkarivar vivekamam matugalam I 
subhatarkal kavigal su 
prabhugal chelvarkalabhijanarkal gunigal 
abhimanigalathyugrar 
gambhirachittar vivekigal nadavargal I 


speak with discernment and discretion. They 
are capable also of pondering on what is spoken. 
Even the common people cite illustrative examples 
of poetic usage. All are adepts in speech. Even 
small children and the deaf can speak words of 
wisdom. The people of Karnataka are well endow- 
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ed with wisdom and are uncommonly gifted. 
Good messengers, poets, good rulers, handsome 
in looks and renowned, virtuous and self- 
respecting, the people of Karnataka are fierce 
when provoked but dignified and noble. 


Values of Life 


The values of life which have been upheld again 
and again in inscriptions as well as literature are 
four: truth, purity, valour and charity. The words 
in which Pampa refers to Karna are significant: 


-**Neneyadiranna bharatadolim perararumanonde 


bithadim nenevode -karnanam neneya kar- 
nananolardore karnaneru karnana kadunanni 
karnanalavankada karnana chagamendu karnana — 
padematinol pudidu karnarasayanamalte 
Bharatam’’. The qualities that he praises in the 
heroes of Mahabharata are determination, truth, 
manliness, adventure, righteousnéss and above all 
loftiness. The underlying vision is that of a noble 
life. One should live well and derive the greatest 
happiness from life. But the attainment of the life 
hereafter should not be forgotten. This is the har- 
mony and balance found in the life of our people. 
There is no basis in the argument that our ancients 
preached the insipidity of worldly life and that 
men of renunciation diverted the attention of our 
people from secular progress. Equally indefensible 
is the argument that our people became indifferent 
to manly exertion by clinging to Karma philo- 
sophy. If our people were not interested in the af- . 
fairs of this world, the building of kingdoms and 
empires and sculpting of grand idols like Gom- 
mata would not have been possible. 

Exquisite engravings, beautiful sculptures of 
images, attractively carved pictures of domestic 
life, embroidery of cloth, decorations on vessels, 
variety of ornaments, music and dance from the 
folk variety to classical patterns, sports and 
games, art riddles, proverbs - all these are eloquent 
testimonies to their joy of living and the aesthetic 
sense of our people. 


Attitude to Life 


Adikavi Pampa expressed the ideal of enjoy- 
ment of life more than a thousand years ago thus: 
“‘Chagada bhogadakkarada geyada gottiyalam- 
pinimpugalge agaravada manasare manasar’’-a 
blending between sacrifice and enjoyment is a pro- 
minent characteristic of Kannada culture. One 


should enjoy happiness; if this should be possible, 
the people around should also be happy-it re- 
quires a certain sacrifice. Music concerts are possi- 
ble when all people enjoy peace of mind. 


Propagation of Culture 


The objection may be raised as to how many 
people know how to read. The present day people 
want to read and understand for themselves. The 
tradition that has come down from olden days is, 
that one person recites and the others listen. Not a 
single one of our poets has claimed that he has 
‘written’ poetry nor has he asked us to ‘read’. 
Every poet says that the wise ‘made him speak’ 
and that he gave utterance to the inspired ideas. 
He hopes that his poetry will be melodious to the 
ears of all people. The good results that accrue to 
the person who recites poetry as well as those that 
listen are explained. This is the Akkarada alampu, 
beauty of the letter, the way in which poetry, 
mythology and philosophical teachings were made 
available to our people. Thus even illiterates were 
able to grasp and assimilate the summary of all 
these. Even now we can find in villages illiterate 
pundits who can clearly recite Jaimini Bharata, 
Rajasekhara Vilasa, Gadugina Bharata as well as 
Prabhulingaleele and explain their meaning. Even 
_ today there are people who can give apt illustra- 
tions profusely from WNijalinga Sataka, 
Someswara Sataka, Sataka of Ratnakaravarni, 
Vachanas of Sarvajna and Saranas and the Kir- 
thanas of the Dasas. The wisdom of our great men 
has flowed down to the lowest levels of society. 
This is how our culture has been propagated and 
our tradition has percolated to the masses. Even to 
this day the Gamakis and Kirtanakaras are the 
purveyors of the essence of Karnataka culture to 
the people. 

Besides this, the pooja, prayers, congregational 
prayers, readings from the Puranas, song, dance, 
kolata, melata and such programmes as are com- 
monly held in the frequently occurring fairs and 
festival celebrations created religious awareness in 
addition to providing entertainment and also 
brought about mutual contacts between people 
and afforded encouragement to the useful and 
fine arts. This was another medium of spreading 
culture. The interest evinced by the people in the 
community programmes of the place as well as the 
part played by the ‘Daivadavaru’ in the village life 
are two important elements of our social life. The 


concept of nationalism is new to our people and 
needs some more opportunities to take roots. 


Embodiment of Culture 


What contributes to the glory and greatness of 
humanity? What are the qualities of a cultured 
man? What is the supreme ideal of life? There are 
sevcral maxims, vachanas, epigrams and proverbs 
regarding these. More important than all these, 
the depiction of personalities who have 
assimilated this culture is more effective. 
Literature with predominant story interest by giv- 
ing pictures of noble persons holds up shining 
models of culture before the minds and hearts of 
people. Among such ideal characters, the picture 
of Bharatesa given by Ratnakara Varni is both 
comprehensive and enchanting. Bharatesa 
Vaibhava portrays a cultured family. In the 
following verses, the poet briefly mentions the 
characteristics of a cultured man who represents a 
happy blending of enjoyment and renunciation, 
attachment and detachment, speech and silence 
and who is also a protector of the people and ter- 
ror to the invading enemy,-servant to the precep- 
tor and friend to the righteous, a respector of 
women and a hero in the battlefield. 


Loukika jayavantaruntu palambara loukika 
paramarthaverada I 

Bhukantaralli padevudu durlabha suviveka 
bekadake chakresa II 

Bhogavicharavu beku nrupatigatma 
yogavicharavu beku I 

Raga rasikanagabeku bhavise veetaraga 
rasikanagabeku I 

Shringara kovidanagabekatma susangha 
sumukhanagabeku I 

Sangara sammukhanagabekatma yoganga 
kovidanagabeku I 

Ihaloka sukhava bhogisabeku nrupatiyut- 
sahanagabeku dharmadolu I 
Bahukankseyolu sikkadantirabeku 
nispruharagabekedeyolage I 

Kodabeku koduvalli patravariyabeku nudi beku 
mounavu beku I 

Badavarantirabeku prabhuvantirabeku nadeyitu 
jati kshatriyara II 

Praje parivarakke hitanante vairi bhubhurige 
bhujagendranante I 
Nijaguruvige bhrityanante dharmikarige nija 
bandhuvagirabeku II 

Paravengalige hedi kadanakke kadugali 
paramatakkodambade murkha I 
Aruhanagamadolartiganatma kaleyolu 
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Sarasanagirabeku nrupati II 
Havanisikollabekendriya 
vargavanavichalanagirabeku | 


 Bhuvanakindinaraya swargake nalina divijendra 


nenisirabeku II 


Here words like ‘Jatikshtriya’ and ‘Nrupati’ 
have been used in the proper context of the situa- 
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tion in the poem. Though this ideal has been 
up before kings, this applies to all. It is this 
which the Kannada people have admired 


cherished. 


Translation: H. G. SURYANARAYA 


Some Institutions of Karnataka 


G. Venkatasubbiah 


There have been many famous institutions in 
Karnataka which have devotedly worked for the 
promotion and development of Kannada 
language, literature and culture. Towards the turn 
of the last century in India, the people of different 
parts were drawn towards their respective 
languages, literature and culture. A deep insight 
into English literature was the main cause for this 
patriotic awareness. That the additional benefits 
reaped by the imposition of English on us by the 
Westerners, have surpassed their plain intention is a 
matter which arouses little doubt in our minds. 
The study of English language not only developed 
an international perspective, but also stirred in us 
an urge to venture into the study of our heritage. 
The academic pursuit of Western scholars in 
regional languages also guided and inspired this 
feeling. 

In Karnataka, the promotion of our language 
gathered momentum under the able leadership of 
Western scholars like Reeve, Jigler, Moore, 
Ankerson, Moegling, Kittel, Rice and others. The 
‘Basel Mission Press’ founded at Mangalore did 
enough for Kannada print and popularised the 
language by its beautiful and excellent printing. In 
the field of education, text books and other sup- 
plementary literature began to be _ printed. 
Milestones in the field of education have been the 
work of Raja School (1833) at Mysore founded by 
Mummadi Krishnaraja, the King of Mysore, the 
growth of Bangalore High School into Central 
College in 1875; the establishment of Mysore 
University in 1916. The Karnataka Bhashojjeevini 
Sabha (1886), Sanskrit Vidyashala (1889), Orien- 
tal Library (1887), Archaeological Research In- 
stitute (1884), which were the fruits of the Mysore 
Kings’ encouragement, helped to develop a sense 
of pride among Kannadigas in respect of their 


language and literature slowly and surely. The 
composition and publication of Kannada books 
by the Christian missions and the missionaries as 
well as their religious institutions calculated to 
spread Christianity helped indirectly the ren- 
naissance of Kannada literature. The rulers of the 
Mysore State who encouraged Kannada language 
and literature also assisted this rennaissance func- 
tioning as an august institution. 


Karnataka Vidyavardhaka Sangha 


But it was quite late in Karnataka, when 
scholars themselves founded volunteer organisa- 
tions with the participation of the people for the 
cause of Kannada language and _ literature. 
Though old Kannada poems began to see print in 
journals like ‘‘Karnataka Grantha Male’”’ and 
‘*Kavya Manjari’’, and books began to be printed 
at Graduates Trading Association Press (Mysore), 
Dharwad Press, Vichara Darpana Press, V. B. 
Subbaiah and Sons and other such printing 
establishments, they could not be called ‘organisa- 
tions’ in the real sense of the term. Mysore had a 
smooth-flowing administration and Kannada 
received considerable encouragement. But it was 
in Bombay-Karnatak that Kannadigas suffered 
because of the aggressiveness of Marathi, which 
sounded the sense of pride in them and an 
organisation of this nature came into being. It was 
called Karnatak Vidyavardhaka Sangha and was 
established in 1890. It was with foresight that a 
person called Ramchandra Hanumantha 
Deshpande entertained thoughts of such an 
organisation and had collected funds in the year 
1887 itself. The aim of this association was to 
compose and publish works in Kannada and pro- 
mote the Kannada language. It was also envisaged 


to award prizes to writers in Kannada. In a report 
published by the association, is mentioned a list 
declaring prizes amounting to rupees twenty-five 
for hundred songs which inspire patriotic feelings 
and language patriotism and that the award 
amount was given by Sri Ramchandra Hanuman- 
tha Deshpande himself. This gives us a clear pic- 
ture of the state of Kannada in those days. Soon 
after its establishment, this association started a 
periodical called ‘‘Vagbhushana’”’ in 1896. That 
the journal was published for a period of twenty- 
three. years before its closure, is now a matter 
of history. In the first ten years of its establish- 
ment the association published 25 books. 
‘‘Vagbhushana”’ itself carried 61 works in print. 
Among those who were responsible for having 
founded and contributed to the growth of 
this organisation were Ra. Ha. Deshpande, 
Venkatarango Katti, Pha. Gu. Halakatti, Shanta 
Kavi (Sakkaribalacharya), Dho. Na. Mulabagal. 
It is a matter of interest that Galaganatha wrote 
his first novel ‘‘Padmanayana’”’ for submission to 
the scheme of the Sangha to award prizes. 

The Vidyavardhaka Sangha grew in course of 
time, the King of Mysore Sri Chamaraja Wodeyar 
donated a sum of Rs. 6000/- to the Association. 
Thus the association building came to be named 
after him as Sri Chamaraja Mandira. Since this 
association was founded, many scholars from 
Dharwad began to come to Mysore State frequent- 
ly. Both teams held discussions on the subjects of 
the development of Kannada, the unification of 
the State and thus aroused interest among the peo- 
ple for the land and language. Thus the Vidyavar- 
dhaka Sangha is the first institution that worked 


for the cause of Kannada. The institution, poised. 


to celebrate its centenary very shortly, has carved 
a permanent name in the annals of Karnataka. 
Though it was inactive for a short while, it has 
risen again with additional vigour to fulfill its 
objective. It is heartening to note that many new 
young and energetic workers have come forward 
to take charge of the work. 


Kannada Sahitya Parishat 


Though there was a crying need for such an in- 
stitution in Old Mysore, it was only in the first 
decade of this century that it took form. Such a 
scheme saw the light of the day in the time of the 
builder of Modern Mysore, Sir M. Visvesvarayya 
when he was the Diwan of the State. According to 
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his suggestion a resolution was placed before the 
annual meeting in the then famous ‘*Sam- 
padabhyudaya Samaja’”’ in 1914, and a resolution 
was passed in the meeting. The resolution reads as 
follows: ) 

‘‘An autonomous body (a parishat) recognised 
by the Government has to be formed to provide 
encouragement to authors of books in Kannada 
and that the Sampadabhyudaya Samaj should 
recommend to Government that it would be in the 
fitness of things to grant special favours to that 
Parishat.”’ 

The resolution carries the words ‘‘Karnataka’’ 
and ‘‘Parishat’”’ and it is clear that these words 
have given birth to the name ‘‘Karnataka Sahitya 
Parishat’’. In accordance with this resolution a 
meeting was called on Sth May 1915 in the 
Government High School in Bangalore. Many in- 
terested persons who relished the idea of such an 
organisation had attended this meeting from all 
parts of Karnataka. There were enthusiastic 
delegates from Belgaum, Karwar, Bombay, 
Madras, Dharwad, Bellary, South Kanara Dist- 
rict of Madras. The Karnatak Vidyavardhaka 
Sangha of Dharwad and Karnatak Sabha of Bom- 
bay and other institutions had also sent their 
representatives. Also present were editors of 
‘‘Karnatak Vrutta’’ and ‘‘Dhaannjaya’’ of Dhar- 
wad, ‘‘Sachitra Bharat Patrike’’ of Hubli, 
‘‘Swadeshabhimani’’ of Mangalore and ‘‘Vrut- 
tanta Patrike’’ of Mysore. This constituted 
representatives from all corners of Karnataka. 
The fruit of their unanimous decision and en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘Karnataka Sahitya Parishat’’ was 
formed and within a few days the Parishat’s rules 
and regulations were framed. The following were 
the aims and objects adopted at that meeting: 


1) To help, write or commission the writing 
of scholarly works on Grammar, History and 
Dictionaries in the Kannada Language. 

2) To publish technical glossaries fit to be used in 
Kannada books relating to modern sciences. 

3) To encourage writers in Kannada to write 
books covering subjects like Philosophy, 
Natural Sciences, History and Literature and 
to publish them. 

4) To think and decide on all points of discus- 
sions relating to Kannada Language and 
Literature. 

5) To translate outstanding works from other 
languages and publish them. 


6) To revise and publish old classics and col- 
lected works of the history of Karnataka and 
to collect objects that reveal the conditions of 
olden times in a museum. 

7) To publish Kannada Periodicals containing 
scholarly articles regarding improvement of 
Kannada Language and development of Kan- 
nada Literature. 

8) Encouraging Kannada authors by way of pur- 
chasing books written by them, or by payment 
of subvention to print their books, or by pay- 
ing them royalty on purchase of copyright of 
their’ books. Awarding titles or granting 
remunerations to authors who get their books 
printed and published by themselves. 

9) Granting honorarium to Kannada and San- 
skrit scholars who are engaged in basic 
research pertaining to Kannada Language and 
literature. 

10) Bringing all matters pertaining to Kannada 
Language and Literature to the kind con- 
sideration of respective Governments and see 
to it that proper arrangements therefor are 
made. 

11) Opening of Kannada reading rooms and 
libraries in all Kannada-speaking regions, as 
far as possible. 

12) Inviting prominent Kannadigas at a particular 
place, periodically and arranging meetings 
and lectures by competent scholars. 

Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Sardar M. Kantharaj 
Urs, Rajamantrapraveena H. V. Nanjundayya, 
Rao Bahadur M. Shamrao, R. Raghunath Rao, 
R. M. S. Puttanna, Karpura Srinivasa Rao, 
Vv. S. Achyuta Rao, B. Krishnappa, R. Nara- 
simhacharya, Cha. Vasudevayya, Kavitilaka 
Ayyashastri, Mudaveedu Krishnaraya, Keruru 
Vasudevacharya, Huruli Bheemaraya and Aluru 
Venkataraya are some of the persons who helped 
to form the above mentioned aims and objects. 

Besides these persons, all those who attended 
the meeting lent their unanimous voice in approval 
for the establishment of such a Parishat. It was 
also decided at the meeting that the Parishat ac- 
tivities should not be restricted only to Mysore, but 
should extend to the whole of Karnataka. 

The Parishat is sixty seven years old today. It 
has celebrated its golden Jubilee and its diamond 
Jubilee also. It has maintained the status of 
representing all Karnataka as decided when it was 
born. 

Even after the Parishat became a ful-fledged in- 


stitution it had no building premises and was 
housed in rented buildings. The condition of these 
rented buildings is aptly described by the late 
B. G. L. Swamy. 

Sri Krishnaraja Parishanmandir came to be 


* built by way of many donations. The list of these 


benevolent persons is fit to be mentioned. 
Through the efforts of the vice-president of the 
then Parishat Karpura Srinivasarao the Parishat 
received an amount of Rs. 5000 from Sri 
Krishnaraj Wodeyar, Rs. 3000 from Srima- 
dhyuvaraja and Rs. 5000 from Sri M. Kantaraj 
Urs. The Parishat itself collected an amount of 
Rs. 3000. Sir Mirza Ismail, the then Diwan, was 
responsible for acquiring the present premises free 
of cost and a grant of Rs. 16000 from the Govern- 
ment. Thus under the leadership of Karpura 
Srinivasrao and the able guidance of Sri Tan- 
danirao, Engineer, the Sri Krishnaraj Parishan- 
mandir was readied in 1934. 

Today the Krishnaraja Parishanmandir flank- 
ed by the Golden Jubilee building and the Dia- 
mond Jubilee building worth lakhs of rupees 
looks very small. But those who know the history 
of this beautiful building are aware of the fact that 
this mandir was responsible for the construction 
of the other two buildings. Today the Parishat has 
no dearth of place. If a big theatre could be 
got up here, then it would be possible for all ac- 
tivities regarding the promotion of Kannada to be 
directed from one place. 

Over the years the constitution of the Parishat 
has undergone many a change. Firstly, the Kar- 
nataka Sahitya Parishat has now become Kannada 
Sahitya Parishat. Now after the unification of 
Karnataka all districts are represented on the 
executive committee and thus it has become broad- 
based. Now that the Parishat is a representative 
organisation, it is possible to assess the benefits 
that have accrued since the advent of unification 
and also to see that many more developmental 
activities are undertaken under the banner of the 
Parishat. The jurisdiction of the Parishat has now 
extended to all quarters of Karnataka and in many 
more fields hitherto uncovered. The Parishat has 
grown in stature and it is gratifying to note that 
both Government and the public look to the 
Parishat in matters relating to Kannada language, 
literature and culture, for co-operation. 

The normal functions of the Parishat are to 
hold annual conferences and to honour Kannada 
scholars and men of letters. These conferences 
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(sammelanas) are arranged in different places in 
and outside Karnataka and as such they afford an 
opportunity for scholars and litterateurs to meet 
together and exchange ideas, thereby helping the 
progressive growth of Kannada Literature. So far 
54 sammelanas have been held and have furthered 
the cause of Kannada. The Programmes con- 
ducted under various seminars during these con- 
ferences have to a great extent helped in furnishing 
supplementary topics to the history of Kannada 
Literature. 

The Parishat conducts various examinations 
like Kannada Sahitya Pariksha, Gamaka 
Shikshana, Gamaka Proudha Sikshana training for 
Kannada typists and stenographers, training in 
journalism etc. Besides this the Parishat arranges 
folklore conferences of Kirtanakaras, conferences 
of Journalists, conferences of Kannada organisa- 
tions, etc. Thus the activities of the KSP embrace 
the entire gamut of programmes calculated to 
develop Kannada Language, Literature and 
Culture. 

There is a useful library containing old books in 
the Parishat. This is very useful for researchers as 
well as the common readers. 

The Parishat has been maintaining constant 
contacts with Kannada Sanghas situated in the 
nooks and corners of Karnataka. It would be in 
the fitness of things to describe three of the 
fourteen important Sanghas whose development has 
been promoted by the KSP. 


Central College Karnatak Sangha 


The credit for having founded this association 
in 1918 should go to the late A. R. Krishna Sastry. 
It was started with the aim of instilling pride of the 
Kannada Language among the students and to 
develop in them the art of writing, the publishing 
of ‘‘Prabuddha Karnataka’’, being one of its ma- 
jor activities. This journal is still one of the main 
publications of Mysore University. The associa- 
tion also brought out a publication in book form- 
the collection of poems, articles, stories and 
dramas which appeared in ‘‘Prabuddha Kar- 
nataka’’. The 50 books published by the associa- 
tion include D. V. G’s ‘‘Kannada Sahitya Mattu 
Jana Jeevana’’, B. M. Shri’s ‘‘Gadha Yuddha 
Nataka Mattu Aswathaman’’, and Masti’s ‘‘Sub- 
banna’’. The late G. P. Rajarathnam continued 
A. R. Krishnasastry’s pioneering work with equal 
sincerity and zeal. Now this publication section 
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has been merged with the Bangalore University 
publications. 


Maharaja College Karnatak Sangha 


The Sangha which was formed in 1927, publish- 
ed ‘‘Kiriya Kanike’’ (1928) and ‘‘Taliru’’ (1930) 
poetry collections by young poets. The man who 
inspired the venture was Prof. T. S. Venkatan- 
nayya. The Sangha also takes credit for having 
published ‘‘Kumara Vyasa Prashasti’’ (1940), a 
classic critical work. 

Both these associations influenced many other 
colleges and institutions in Karnataka to start 
Sanghas of similar nature and instilled a literary 
sense among the student community. 


Shimoga Karnatak Sangha 


It was founded in 1930. Some important per- 
sons of this town, being writers themselves, realis- 
ed the importance of such Sanghas. And as a 
result of their efforts this Sangha has served for 
over 50 years in a big way. Its publications include 
Sri K. V. Puttappa’s ‘‘Raktakshi’’, ‘‘Pancha- 
janya’’, late G. P. Rajarathnam’s ‘‘Gandugo- 
dali’’, Sri N. Kasturi’s ‘‘Paataladaili 
Paapachchi’’, A. N. Murthi Rao’s ‘‘Hagaluga- 
nasugalu’’. The Sangha which has conducted two 
literary conferences, has beautiful premises got 
constructed by Hosoodi Venkatasastri. 

Similarly many Karnatak Sanghas situated in 
Mandya, Chikamagalur, Nagpur, Gulbarga, 
Raichur, Surpur, Rangampet and throughout the 
country have been serving the cause of literature. 
The activities of the KSP indirectly helped the 
growth of such Kannada Sanghas. 

The Parishat has been publishing a bi-annual 
journal called ‘‘Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
Patrike’’ and a fortnightly journal called 
‘*Kannada Nudi’”’ regularly. Many books in old 
Kannada have been translated into new Kannada. 
Recently there has been an increase in the 
Parishat’s publishing activities. These books have 
been priced nominally. The Government’s help in 
this direction is memorable. 

Compilation of dictionaries is one of the major 
activities of the KSP. The project has been in pro- 
gress with the magnanimous assistance of Rs. 40 
lakhs from the Karnataka Govt. Four volumes of 
the Kannada-Kannada dictionary compiled in 
accordance with the tenets of philology and 


abounding in examples, literary allusions and inter- 
pretation of words. This dictionary is perhaps the 
first of its kind in any Indian language. The fifth 
volume of the dictionary is ready for press. A con- 
cise dictionary entitled ‘‘Kannada-Kannada 
Nighantu’’ consisting of 1000 pages has been 
published and around two lakhs of copies thereof 
have been sold out. A mini-dictionary called 
“‘Kannada Ratnakosha’’ meant for the use of 
school-children has been published and lakhs of 
copies have been sold out. 

The publication of this magnum opus, namely 
‘“*Kannada-Kannada Nighantu’’, is undoubtedly 
going to be a trail-blazer and a model to all the 
languages in India. 

The printing press which was started with a con- 
tribution of Rs. 5,000 by late Sri B. M. Shri bears 
his name and is called ‘‘Sri B. M. Srikantaiah 
Achhu Koota’’. The press now has machinery 
costing lakhs of rupees and has also other 
accessories. 

The Parishat has fought for the unification of 
the Kannada Nadu and also for naming of the 
State as Karnataka and has been successful in 
both these patriotic ventures. Now the KSP is a 
resplendent organisation functioning as a potent 
organ of the Kannada land and culture. 


Mythic Society 


This institution was started by a scholar, F. H. 
Richards. He was a Collector in the District of 
Bangalore Cantonment region which belonged to 
the Madras presidency, in 1909. He wanted to 
mark out the origins and development and the 
history of urbanised Indians and share his findings 
for the benefit of people. Many European and 
Indian Scholars helped him in this venture. It was 
on 5-5-1909 when many scholars had gathered in 
his home, that this institution was formed. Its aim 
was to prepare lectures and essays on history of 
South India, Sociology and religion and publish 
them in a quarterly. 

In its initial stages Rev. Fr. Tabard belonged to 
St. Patricks Church and renowned historian Prof. 
S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar stood by the society. 
Soon Tabard became President of the organisation 
and offered service till 1928. It has been on record 
that the institution was a part and parcel of his life 
and living. Father Tabard was responsible for 
building the grand Dali Memorial Hall in 1917. It 
was also through the efforts of Sir Hu Dali, after 


whom the building is named, and the benevolence 
of the Central Govt. and the Mysore Govt. that it’ 
became possible for the Society to undertake its 
programmes and activities without any break. Sir 
Dali also served as the president of the institution. 

Many scholars have worked for the Mythic 
Society. Of them Rao Bahadur, M. Shamrao, Sri 
A. V. Ramanathan, Sri S. Srikantaiah, S. S. Sub- 
barao, R. Narasimhacharya, Prof. Radha 
Kumuda Mukherjee, C. Hayavadanarao, Dr. H. 
Krishna Sastri, Dr. M. H. Krishna can be 
mentioned. 

Many rare and valuable books have been ac- 
quired, some from members themselves for the 
Society, which is a boon for present-day scholars. 

The Mythic Society Quarterly has been 
publishing many valuable articles written by 
scholars even today: brilliant and scholarly works 
on subjects as diverse as History, Anthropology, 
Religion, Literature, Arts and Folklore. Besides 
there are book reviews and letters. Even now 
Q.J.M.S has become a fundamental journal. The 
list of foreign and Indian contributors to this 
magazine, over the years, is a matter of prestige. 

The Society which had stopped functioning for 
some years has now regained its original form. 
Now it has undertaken the compilation and 
publication of an encyclopaedia entitled a 
‘*Encyclopaedia of Indian History and Culture’”’ 
consisting of twelve volumes of 1000 pages each. 
On its publication it is expected that numerous in- 
consistencies and prejudicial opinions will be 
dispelled and we will have a basic reference book. 

Recently the arrangements in the library of the 
institute have improved to the great advantage of 
scholars and the reading public. The history of the 
institute which has been the source of inspiration 
for many a scholar and researcher is a thrilling 
chapter in the annals of Karnataka. The devotion 
and zeal of the present office-bearers also deserves 
admiration. 


Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs 


Another organisation familiar to the citizens of 
Bangalolre is the Gokhale Institute of Public 
Affairs. Though there were plans for starting this 
organisation in the early part of this century, it 
had its first spurt only in 1915, when Gandhiji 
came to Bangalore and unveiled a portrait of 
Gokhale at the request of the people. He declared 
that he was Gokhale’s disciple and explained 
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Gokhale’s aim was to use politics as the handmaid 
of philosophy. Despite the success of this meeting 
it took long for the Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs 
to take birth. Dr D. V. Gundappa had to convince 
a lot of people, gather friends and make use of the 
advice of people like V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. It was 
not until 1945 that the Institute was finally born. 
Though this institution has been in existence since 
6-4-1945, it seems to have geared up its activities 
with the advent of independence on 14-8-1947. 

The basic ideals of this Institute are to create a 
group of devoted and patriotic persons who could 
be honest and upright in Public Affairs. However, 
it has included the study of world classics as one of 
its activities and hence it has been functioning as a 
literary organisation also. 

Some of the classics studied under the auspices 
of this organisation include among others:- 
Plato’s Republic, St. Joan, Man the Unknown, 
Unto the Last, Adventures of Ideas, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Upanishads, Shakuntala, Shatakas 
of Bharthruhari, Manudharma Shastra, Bhaga- 
wadgita, etc. Around 50 classics were studied in 
depth. Many a person participated in these 
meetings. Lectures delivered by D. V. G. on 
Bhagawadgita have been published under the title 
**Jeevana Dharmayoga’’, a great work and it has 
been awarded a prize by the Kannada Sahitya 
Academy. 

The institution which is interested in Gamaka, 
lectures on literature, reading of plays, song- 
recitation competitions etc., now is housed in a big 
building of its own. There is a big library, con- 
sisting of rare books. Shri D. V. G who founded 
this institution worked as its secretary for its 
welfare and progress until he breathed his last. 
The institution grew under his guidance and has a 
branch in Malleswaram. Even today the activities 
of this organisation receive encomiums from the 
public. It is publishing a monthly magazine 
devoted to expression of independent thoughts 
and is above party politics. It is called ‘‘Public 
Affairs.”’ 


Akhila Karnataka Makkala Koota 


The Akhila Karnataka Makkala Koota which is 
in the vicinity of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat is 
an old institution devoted to the mental, physical 
and spiritual development of children. It was 
founded by the late R. Kalyanamma in 1937. The 
institution which is about to celebrate its Golden 
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Jubilee was inaugurated by the late Jayachamara- 
jendra Wodeyar’s sister Shrimati Vijayalaxmi. 

R. Kalyanamma who was widowed, when she 
was still a child, founded the institution and 
devoted her entire life to the cause of all-round 
development of children. Formerly it was housed 
in the 3rd street of Chamarajapet in the house of 
one Smt. Laksamma, who was also childless. It 
was then a school for deaf and dumb children. Its 
aim was to stress the games of small children 
and to throw light on the hidden talents of the 
children by providing them suitable outlets. The 
Makkala Koota Sammelanas were conducted to 
develop the friendly feelings with other children. 
The presidents for these conferences were children 
only. They were the volunteers and the organisers. 
The Koota which has taught the children to take 
decisions and carry on correspondence with the 
Government has held 25 such conferences to date. 

The Koota building was born purely out of 
donations. Then it had a room to preserve old let- 
ters and documents. Kalyanamma tried her best to 
acquire the room from Fort High School. The 
Koota which has its branches in different parts of 
the state is run by the co-operation of well-wishers. 

Kalyanamma also brought out a monthly 
magazine called ‘‘Saraswati’’ under the auspices 
of the Koota, which had a regular portion called 
‘‘Makkala Baavuta’’ reserved for children’s 
writings. Some of these writings came out in book 
form too. 

The Makkala Koota which has now its own 
building, ‘‘Smt. R. Kalyanammanavara Aatada 
Maidana’’, open-air theatres, and a good library 
for children is one of the model institutions func- 
tioning for the cause of children. With public 
co-operation it can hope to widen the sphere of its 
activities. 


Indian Institute of World Culture 


This is one of Bangalore’s most prestigious 
cultural institutions which helps to develop and 
formulate thoughts on world culture. It is situated 
in the city’s Basavangudi extension. The establish- 
ment of this institution on August 11, 1945 is a 
coincidence, since peace had just settled in after 
World War II. 

It is impossible to begin a new life without the 
belief that the people of world are universal be- 
ings. People’s interest has to be aroused and ‘sym- 
pathy’ has to become a worldwide phenomenon. 


The basic ideal of this organisation is the fostering 
of world brotherhood which cannot be confined 
within the barriers of any religion, nation or race. 
This organisation is not contaminated with 
politics or communalism and functions as a purely 
cultural organisation devoted to activities like ex- 
change of cultural ideas, discussions on educa- 
tional matters, cultural delegations, study of 
literature, science, fine arts etc. The organisation 
is ever busy with such activities. 

The library here has 35,000 rare books. About 
400 magazines are received in exchange. The 
magazines and journals come from all parts of the 
world. There is also a separate children’s library. 
A special section called Dr. Behnan’s library con- 
tains important references books. The number of 
books is increasing day by day. This institution is 
renowned among the cultural organisations in the 
city because of its endowment lectures, guest lec- 
tures, and the seminars conducted there. 

It was founded by the Late B. C. Wadia who 
was the founder president until his death in 1958. 
Today Smt. Sofia Wadia is carrying on the ac- 
tivities as President. Among the notable men who 
visited the Institute were Julian Huxley, Lord 
Boyd, Dr. George Gamo, Dr. C. V. Raman, Pan- 
chenama, Prof. Loius Renoir, Arnold Toynbee 
and Martin Luther King. About 75,000 persons 
benefit from the Institute and its library annually. 


Karnataka Ithihasa Samshodaka 
Mandala 


The institution was founded by the Late Aluru 
Venkatarao who was also its President. It mainly 
carries out research work concerning historical 
subjects. The Institute is still functioning well even 
today. For a while it brought out a journal called 
‘‘Praachina Karnatak’’. To encourage historical 
research, the writing of books on the history of 
Karnataka, to start a good library, collection of 
epigraphs are some of the functions of the Man- 
dala. The publications are renowned because of 
the scholarship and research revealed therein. 


Gandhi Sahitya Sangha 


Located in Bangalore’s Malleswaram Extension 
the Sangha has been doing outstanding literary 
work for nearly forty years. There is a good 
library run by the institution. 

The organisation which functioned under the 


brilliant guidance of the late Siddavanahalli 
Krishna Sharma had the good fortune of having 
the late G. P. Rajarathnam as an associate. 
Under the auspices of this organisation gamaka, 
lectures, literary festivals are conducted and have 
benefitted the people residing in the locality. 
Every week the organisation conducts some 
literary or cultural activity and some of the young 
men and women who have come under its in- 
fluence are now in the forefront of cultural 
activities in different places. 


Other Institutions 


Two Institutions called "Dharwad’s ‘‘Geleyara 
Gumpu’’ and Mysore’s ‘‘Tarunara Dandu’’ have 
done enough service to Kannada without having a 
building of their own. They however are defunct 
now. . 

‘Again there are Kannada institutions outside 
the capital: Govinda Pai Samshodhana Kendra, 
Udupi; Samaj Mandira, Mudabidare; Kannada 
Sangha, Bombay; Kannada Sahitya Parishat, 
Hyderabad; the Kannada Koota in New York 
are working enthusiastically for the cause of 
Kannada. | 

There has been an increase in drama troupes 
and study circles. They have been carrying on 
literary work without any strong base of 
buildings, or offices of their own. 

The recently started ‘B. M. Shri Pratishtan’ 
research organisation deserves mention. The 
organisation which came into being as a result of 
the indomitable spirit and enthusiasm of Sri M. V. 
Seetharamaiah shows signs of growing into a big 
institution. M. V. Seetharamaiah himself donated: 
the building required for housing the Pratishtan. 
The organisation which has published a few 
publications has dedicated a book called 
‘‘Maniha’’ to the memory of late Dr.. F. G. 
Halakatti. There is no doubt that this organisation 
which has received assistance of the Central 
Government and the State Sahitya Academy, will 
flourish. 

These organisations have worked with patriotic 
zeal for the formulation of a mental attitude 
among Kannadigas that all Kannada-speaking 
people shall form part of a single State, that the 
State so formed shall be christened as Karnataka 
and that Kannada Language and literature shall be 
safeguarded. And in general they have helped the 
promotion of Kannada culture in all its ramifications. 
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This is the yeoman service rendered by them 
to the Kannada land and its people. The Sanghas, 
Kootas, Balagas, etc., which are coming into be- 
ing now are equally dedicated to the cause of Kan- 
nada and thus they will further the patriotic work 


done by the above named organisations. It is a_ 
fact that this patriotic fervour is an ever-growing — 
stream. : 

Translation: N. S. KODKANI 


F 
’ 


Dr. G. S. Paramashivaiah 


The Nature of Folklore 


Folklore is at the root of every culture. From 
pre-historic times human experience of various 
kinds has flown into and crystallised as folklore. 
Traditional wisdom is orally transmitted in this 
form. It is flexible enough to accommodate 
changes in time and space and assumes different 
shapes and functions on several levels. The hopes 
and life-experiences of pre-historic man are found 
in certain current forms of folklore. Experiences 
of modern age are stamped on them. That is why, 
as Prof. Richard Dorson says, folklore is both an 
ancient echo and an indestructible and uncon- 
_ querable force. Folklore which came into being at 
the origin of human culture will remain as long as 
mankind exists. Even though a few forms may 
disappear, it continues to express itself in new 
ways. 

Folklore is classified into four main categories: 

1) Oral literature 2) Performing folk arts 
3) Folkways of a social nature 4) Physical objects 
of a special kind. From generation to generation it 
is sustained in memory through oral transmission 
and imitation. In the oral tradition narratives, 
poems, songs, proverbs and riddles are included. 
The performing arts feature plays, puppetry, folk- 
dances, circus and similar modes of entertain- 
ment. Religious rites, marriage customs, culinary 
and medicinal lore are part of the social tradition 
of folklore. Traditional artifacts, tools, weapons, 
‘costumes and ornaments, villages and towns come 

under the purview of physical folklore. 


Folklore Studies in Karnataka 


Only in recent decades has folklore been studied 
scientifically in Karnataka. But from the beginn- 


Folklore of Karnataka 


ing of the last century, work on collection of 
folklore has been in progress. John Leydon, Ab- 
bedu Boyi, Moegling, Mary Freri, Charles 
Gower, Rev. Kittel and other Western Scholars 
have recognised folklore forms such as songs, 
lavanis, tales and proverbs and brought out such 
collections. Such collections have notes in English. 
The credit for making the folklore of Karnataka 
available to scholars the world over must go to 
these people. In the 20th century Indian scholars 
have published folklore collections from different 
parts of the country. In the years before 
Independence Nadakeri Yandachinnappa from 
Kodagu, Archaka B. Rangaswamy, Gorur Rama- 
swamy Iyengar, B. N. Rangaswamy, Devudu 
Narasimha Shastry, Matighatta Krishnamurthy 
and others from the Old Mysore area have 
published collections of folksongs. In North 
Karnataka the Halasangi Brothers, from North 
Kanara district Vive Torke have brought to light 
the folksongs of those parts through anthologies. 
*‘Huttida Halli, Halliva Haadu’’ (The native 
village and Rural Songs) (1933) of Archaka 
Rangaswamy, Nadakeri Yandachinnappa’s Pat- 
tole Palame (1924), Narasimha Shastry’s Kar- 
nataka Samskrti (1936) - these volumes are 
valuable for throwing light on different facets of 
folklore. 

B. S. Gadgimath laid a sound foundation to 
post-Independence folklore collection. From 
North Karnataka area he has made an excellent 
collection and has brought out several books. 
More than twentyfive books were published 
through the efforts of Ka. Ra. Kru. from the Old 
Mysore area. Subsequently the collection of 
folklore assumed the dimensions of scholarly 
study and new horizons opened up with the scien- 
tific approach. The present writer has published 


many articles which proved of interest to scholars 
of the younger generation and served to 
popularise folklore studies; he has also been an ac- 
tive collector from 1950. Ha. Ma. Nayak helped to 
provide a clear framework for the systematic 
study of folklore. He was the first to use the word 
‘Janapada’ as the equivalent of folklore and to 
initiate the discussion on the systematic classifica- 
tion of the forms of folklore. De. Javare Gowda 
provided a firm foothold for folklore in the 
Mysore University by including it as a subject on 
the curriculum. The work carried on from there 
provided the impetus for the folklore movement 
all over the State. As a result of the efforts of the 
present writer and P. R. Thippe Swamy, there is a 
folklore museum now housed in the Mysore 
University Campus. 

The Universities in Karnataka provide oppor- 
tunities for the study and publication of folklore. 
The Kannada Sahitya Parishat has through pro- 
jects of its own achieved a good deal. Many 
associations and institutions as well as private 
publishing houses have given pride of place to 
publication of folklore. After the Karnataka 
Folklore Parishat was established folklore 
scholars of the state came together and found a 
new impetus. A journal of the Parishat 
‘Janapada’ became popular. As a result of the ef- 
forts of H. L. Nage Gowda Karnataka Janapada 
Trust was established and is doing good work, 
bringing out the journal ‘Janapada Jagatthu’ (the 
world of folklore). To crown all these efforts the 
State Government has established the Folklore 
and Yakshagana Academy. Scholars of the older 
generation such as Shivarama Karanth, Gorur 
Ramaswamy lyengar, Mattighatta Krishnamurthy 
and Simpi Linganna are still working in this field 
enthusiastically as are younger scholars of the se- 
cond and third generations. 


Modes of Karnataka Folklore: 
Prose Narratives 


The important forms of folklore in Karnataka 
are being recognised now and the largest collection 
in India is from various parts of the State of 
Karnataka. An examination of the anthologies 
in prose published so far reveals that Karnataka 
has examples of every kind of category known 
to folklore scholars, besides independent 
stories. 
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The folk stories of Karnataka can be categoris- 
ed as follows: 


1) Stories of the Superhuman 2) The magical 
3) Romances 4) Realistic stories 5) Wise Guy 
stories 6) Animal stories 7) Humorous stories 
8) Proverbial tales 9) Riddles 10) Formulaic stories 
11) Gathered stories 12) Explanatory stories 
13) Legends 14) Myths 15) Unending stories. 


There are long stories as well as very short ones. 
Dore gini (King Parrot) is one such story strangely 
enough using the sophisticated technique of the 
story within the story in a specimen of the oral 
tradition. Hoo Kotta Chadure (The girl who gave 
a flower) is another remarkable long story. The 
hero who was enchanted by a sculpted image 
wishes to see the original. His friend traverses 
several worlds in search of her and brings her 
back. This story is very pleasing with its descrip-— 
tions and other devices. Hundreds of such stories 
are found in Kannada with all their marvellous ~ 
variety. Their richness is reflected in the large 
number of anthologies already published. Many 
talented old people have a large stock of such 
stories. More work is to be done before the work 
of collection is over. 

Legends and myths are two important branches 
of folktales. There are hundreds of tales to do 
with a local deity or a culture hero. Every village 
has its quota of legends of natural wonders. There 
are many stories of human sacrifice to lakes and 
reservoirs. These are often influenced by the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharatha. Many places have 
legendary associations with Rama, Lakshmana 
and Seetha as well as the Pandavas. Rocks and 
caves said to have been used by legendary heroes 
are invested with much imaginative colour. The 
lives of ordinary folk are also reflected in legends 
of the countryside. There are rocks dedicated to 
brothers and wells of sisters. There is no dearth of 
stories woven round adventure and heroism. 
Dombara Koduge (The Gift of the Acrobats) is a 
good example, a legend about a dare-devil who 
flew about with home-made wings. Such stories 
told of stock and stone, lake and stream, field and 
woods, temples and steeples are an open book to 
people who live-on the lap of nature. They find 
their moral values, an inspiration and a stimulus 
from these legends. Just as there is no village - 
without a drinking well, there is no village either 
without a legend. 


-Folksongs 


__ This branch of folklore is equally rich and in- 

cludes such forms as Geethe (song), Lavani, 
_ Khandakavya, Mahakavya etc. Folksongs are 
categorised according to various traditions: 
1) Corn-grinding Songs 2) Threshing Songs 
3) Cradle Songs 4) Wedding Songs 5) Devotional 
6) Nonsense 7) Dance 8) Songs of Uncle Moon 
_ 9) Konthi 10) Bhagavantike Padagalu 11) Antike 
and Pantike Padagalu 12) Tattoo songs 13) Hosagay 
Padagalu 14) Nursery Rhymes 15) Questions and 
Answers 16) Mahanavami etc. 

Corn-grinding songs reflect the significance of 
purity in a married woman’s life. She expresses 
_ her aspirations and hopes here. Remembering her 
kith and kin, the joys of her parental home, she 
builds a bridge of love between her husband’s 
home and her parental home: 


How shall I sing of the home that suckled me 
May their tribe increase like the 
Sprouting grass on the river bank 


A lovely image which expresses her tender affec- 
tion for the home she grew up in. 


Long is the way to Kashi 
But only an hour’s journey 
To the Kashi where my mother sits 


The way in which this three line stanza pictures 
the sanctity of motherhood can hardly be improv- 
ed upon. 

Similarly other kinds of songs also have the 
cream of the Kannada culture inherent in them. 
Look at this cradle song: 


Come when you are done playing my child 
I’ll wash your golden feet 
With clear coconut water 


This is an example of cradle-songs in Kannada. 
This can be compared with poetic fancy at any 
_ level. This illustrates the tenderness of a mother 
towards her child. Hundreds of such songs born 
of natural poetic feeling are among us. 

The songs of Mahanavami are four-lined, most- 
ly sung by children. These took birth in the con- 
- text of fostering good relations between guardian- 
teacher and children, sung by children on 
Mahanavami day. Kagga songs are humorous, 
sung while shepherding or travelling by cart at 
night. Mostly men sing these to relieve monotony. 

Even socially forward classes like the Brahmin 
and Jain Communities have folklore, largely sung 
_ by women and devotional in nature. 


Narrative songs are an important part of 
folklore, sung by both men and women. They are 
called Lavanis. By and large they are based on ac- 
tual events of a bygone age. People who have 
made sacrifices, those who have suffered tragedies 
or lost their lives through others’ cruelty and 
selfishness-it is around such folk Lavanis grow. 
Uttaradevi, Airobi, Nagavva, Huliyaru Kencham- 
ma and Hiridimmi - these narrative songs picture 
the tragedies of these lives. There are also 
Satirical, romantic, love and historical and 
humorous stories in song and there are hundreds 
of these in Kannada. Longer compositions are 
called Khanda Kavyas and they can be sung over 
three or four hours. These are sung with accom- 
paniment on special occasions. People throng 
there. Specially for this Poojas are performed and 
the stories are sung all night. People believe that 
those who recite and those who listen both earn 
Punya. Among such sagas the important ones are: 
1) Bala Nagamma 2) Gunasagari 3) Kalingaraya 
4) Kadasiddamma 5) Neelakantha Roopavathi 
6) Basava Kumara Lohita Kumara 7) Sivayogi 
Parayogi 8) Lakshapathiraja 9) Gajavathi 
10) Rudra Kumara 11) Shivashankararaja 12) Gange 
Gouri 13) Punyavanthe Gunavanthe 14) Ninganna 
Gowda 15) Channa Basavanna 16) Madivala 
Machaiah 17) Kere Honnamma 18) Bhuvanamma. 

These stories are woven round the many pro- 
blems of life. The way in which honest, innocent, 
harmless and good people suffer at the hand of 
evil-doers is shown here. Ultimately falsehood is 
defeated and truth is victorious. The wrong-doer 
is punished and the good are rewarded. 

Along with these long poems related to the 
epics are also found, Piriyapattanada Kalaga, 
Sarjappa Nayaka, Sira Rangappa Nayaka, 
Magadi Kempe Gowda, Sangolli Rayanna, 
Karugahalli Kalaga. These are cast in the 
heroic mode and serve as symbols of adventure 
and heroism. There are love stories related to the 
deities. Nanjayya-Chamundi, Biligiri Ranga- 
Kusumali, Mudukuthore Mallikarjuna-Parvathi, 
Chunchanagiri Bhyrava-Malavva, Melukote 
Cheluvaraya-Varanandi, Shivagange Gangadhara 
Honnaladevi, Mailaralinga-Komale are the impor- 
tant ones among these. These gods bringing home 
other loves along with their married wives are pic- 
tured here. By marrying a local girl, a deity 
becomes the kin of his devotees. 

Some religious poems have raised the stature of 
folklore. Among these in the epic form are Maleya 
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Madeshwara, Manteswamy, Jungappa and 
Yellamma. 

Apart from ordinary singers of folksongs, we 
also have more than fifteen singing groups, who 
have been in the profession for generations, whose 
main Occupation is entertainment. They have 
special instruments and costumes. While some 
sing sitting, others have dance added. Kamsale, 
Neelagara, Gani, Gorava, Chowdike, Gondaliga, 
Karapala, Thamburi, Dombidasa, Helava, Kin- 
nari Jogi, Sarinda, Aasadi, Burra, Bhutera and 
such other professional singing groups are the 
mainstay of our folk-song tradition. 

Kalgethura, Geegee, Pad-dana, Gummate, 
Bhagavanthike, Antike-Pantike, Dollu are some 
of the local song traditions, using the accom- 
paniments of narrative songs. Kalgethura came 
from North India through Maharashtra to Kar- 
nataka and took root here and has spread to Tamil 
Nadu also. Its speciality is two groups engaging in 
song contest. Pad-dana is of Tulu origin, related 
to spirit worship. Gummate poems are from 
North Kanara, belonging to the Halakki Gowda 
Sampradaya. Antike-Pantike is from Malenadu. 
Bhagavantike belongs to the plains. 

The role of verbal structures such as riddle, con- 
undrum and proverbs cannot be ignored. But the 
riddles of newly married bride and groom saying 
their names are now becoming rare. There is a 
type of structure called Odabu which is also called 
Khadga-telling. One such by name Bhalare Bheera 
of Veerabhadra is famous. 


Folk Theatre 


Folk theatre in Karnataka has been in existence 
for a long time. Yakshagana and Bayalata (open- 
air play) can be classified geographically as 
belonging to North and South Kanara districts 
and the Coast. All over the plains, that is from 
Mysore district to Bidar District, these plays are 
called Moodala Paya; in the coastal region it is 
Paduvala Paya. Along with these there are other 
traditions like Ghattada Kore, Lepakshi etc. Pup- 
pet and leather-puppet plays also belong to the 
Yakshagana tradition as do the Sannata plays. 
There is a special type called Samagana plays. The 
variety of folk-theatre can be shown as follows: 


Folk Theatre 
Yakshagana Puppet Sannatas Samagana Marathi Dombidasa 
Bayalata Plays Plays Plays Plays 
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Yakshagana and Bayalata branched out from 
an original Dravida dance play and took root in 
the four Southern States incorporating local col- 
our as Bayalata in Karnataka, Veedhi Nataka in 
Andhra, Thera Koothu in Tamil Nadu and 
Kathakkali in Kerala. Among these Kathakkali is 
the most highly developed and sophisticated. 

Yakshagana and Bayalata take their themes 
from folklore and mythology and embellish them 
with music, dance, costumes and colour. As the 
Bhagavatha sings a story, the actors dance and 
gesticulate to bring out its meaning. What was 
orignally a song-recital has accepted other parts 
and has become adopted to the theatre. The word 
Yakshagana has at least a thousand year old 
history; plays in this mode date back to about five 
centuries. Ancient works in Kannada cite such 
terms as Hagarana, Nadadi play, Phani etc., testi-— 
fying to the antiquity of the theatre in Karnataka. 

Paduvalapaya Yakshagana plays often carry 
their author’s name, such as the famous Par-— 
thisubba. Even poets like Muddana and Aliya 
Lingaraja seem to have tried their hand at it, 
which goes to prove the prevalence of this mode. 
A fourteenth Century poet of the Old Mysore area — 
called Kempanna Gowda has written a play called ~ 
Karibhantana Kalaga. He is perhaps the oldest — 
known name in this field. Other names are 
availabe subsequent to him. Hundreds of 
Yakshagana plays are now available. On the 
coast, copies of the plays do not carry dialogue. In — 
the Moodalapaya plays dialogue is written into 
the play. In the Paduvalapaya tradition the 
players improvise dialogue on the spur of the 
moment. 


Music in the folk theatre is an independent 
branch parallel to the Karnataka music tradition 
and has distinctive style. The costumes are splen- 
did; crowns, shoulder ornaments, long necklaces, 
arm and leg ornaments, waist bands etc. are worn 
with brightly coloured shirts on top of a dhoti 
worn in the heroic style with another flowing 
cloth. There is much variety in make-up also. The 
demon characters wear impressive costumes and 
colours. Clad in eye-catching array, the characters 
dance on the stage in a distinctive way which has 
remained the same in different regions with slight 
variations. 

The Bhagavatha’s role is to sing, dance and 
dialogue belong to the actors. Hanumanayaka 
provides comic relief. Demon characters are in- 
troduced after midnight, bursting in on the stage 


with loud clamour and shaking the spectators out 
of their drowsy state. 

Among the musical instruments Tala and Mad- 
dale are important. In Paduvalapaya Chande is 
also used. This not only creates an atmosphere but 
also lends the music and dance a certain grandeur. 
In Moodalapaya a small wind instrument called 
Mukhaveene performs this function and confers a 
rare charm on Bayalata. 

Puppetry is an art in the Yakshagana tradition 
but older than Bayalata, with a history of over two 
thousand years. Heavy wooden dolls are painted 
over and, dressed in the costumes of Yakshagana, 
are made to dance against the background of a 
black curtain. The artists holding the Strings are 
concealed and only the puppets are visible. As the 
puppeteers move behind the curtain, the puppets 
dance. They seem to speak and sing with human 
voices. Some puppets can move their lips and eyes 
besides their arms and legs. On the whole, this is 
an illusory creation. Many puppeteering groups 


are gone now but a few are still left in places like - 


Kundapura, Shivamogga, Dharawada, Mandya 
and Mysore districts. The famous puppeteer Sri 
Thimmappacharya of Nelligere, Nagamangala 
Taluk, Mandya District was awarded the Natak 
Academy award in 1981. 


Leather puppetry is also in the Yakshagana 
tradition. A community called Killekyata or 
Gomberama has been in leather puppeteering as 
its traditional occupation. The whole family par- 
ticipates in a show. Colourful leather puppets are 
made to dance behind a curtain. All the puppeteers 
are in a small enclosed area while two people 
manipulate the puppets, the others supply the 
puppets, play the instruments and sing music in 
the background. This art is still alive in Kar- 
nataka. Two artists from Nagamangala Taluk 
have been awarded Central and State Academy 
awards. 

In North Karnataka a type of play called San- 
nata where music plays a dominant role is current. 
Though this is of recent origin, it is quite popular. 
Sri Krishna Parijatha, Sangya-Balya etc., are well 
known plays. Samagana plays have no dance; the 
actors play their roles and also sing. | 

There are communities whose occupation is the 
folk-theatre. Dombidasas and Marathi are known 
for this. They are nomadic and go from place to 
place staging shows. Perhaps this is what Kumara- 
vyasa called the art of the Nadadi play. The folk 
theatre of Karnataka with its variety, abundance 


and competence has nurtured the interest of the 
people in theatre. 


Folk Dances 


There is a great variety of folk-dances in this 
State. By and large they have a religious back- 
ground. The following are some of the important 
types:- 

South Karnataka 

Beesu. Kamsale, Gorava dance, Somana- 
Kunitha, Pata Kunitha, Pooja Kunitha, Panjina 
Kunitha, Kolumela, Rangada Kunitha, Chit mela, 
Veera gase, Dollu Kunitha, Mari Kunitha, Nandi 
Kolu Kunitha, Garudi Kunitha, Lingada Beerara 
Kunitha, Lambani Kunitha. 

North Karnataka 

Datti Kunitha, Halavi Kunitha, Dollu Kunitha, 
Karade Majalu, Kodada Kunitha, Kolata, Gon- 
daligara Mela, Puravanthike, Halage Kunitha, 
Vaghe Muruli, Hejje Mela. 

Coorg District 

Huthari Kunitha, 
Kunitha, Nadamela, 
South Kanara 

Bhoota dance, Baidya, Aati Kodanja, Holi 
Kunitha, Kangla dance, Korathaniya, Dudi 
Kunitha. 

North Kanara 

Halakki Gowdara Kunitha, Simha, Preta, 
Gummate. 

There are more than two hundred such dances 
and orchestrations in Karnataka. Kolata is a pro- 
minent type found all over the State. The words 
and music are as important as the dance. There are 
several different modes in this-—devotional, love, 
heroic and humorous are the four main ones. 
Usually Kolata requires no special costume or 
make up. Along with the sounding sticks there will 
be Tala and Dammadi (a percussion instrument). 
The Hutthari of Coorg and South Kanara’s 
Marathi or Holi, Haalakki Gowda dance of North 
Kanara are all forms of Kolata. 

The only masked dance we have is Somana 
Kunitha. The dances wear a big wooden mask and 
perform before a female deity. The two ‘‘Somas’”’ 
called Kencharaya and Kariraya are the servants 
of the Goddess. Hare, Dolu, Mari, Tamate etc. 
are the accompaniments to which they dance. 

The Shaiva and Vaishnava traditions are 
represented by Nandikolu and Pata dances. The 
Nandidhwaja is the emblem of Shiva and Pata of 


Umathata, 
Valagatthata, 


Koragara 
Balukata. 
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Vishnu. A long pole with a number of metal at- 
tachments and wrapped around with colourful 
things—it requires considerable strength of arm to 
hold up and dance. Dollu Kunitha belongs to the 
Beereshwara tradition and the devotees dance 
with large percussion instruments carried on their 
persons. Songs are also sung. Veeragase and 
Lingada Beerana dance belong to the Veerabhadra 
tradition. Beesu Kamsala is of the Mahadeshwara 
tradition. The devotees called Guddas dance with 
the Kamsale in hand and that is how it derives its 
name. Datti is a heroic dance special to Belgaum 
district. Pooja and Karaga are also dances sacred 
to goddesses, involving the carriage of waterpots 
on the head while dancing, hands off! Panja, 
Ranga and Mari dances also relate to a female 
deity. All these group dances are of a religious 
nature, special to Bhuta worship of South Kanara, 
with splendid costume and music. The Garudi 
Gombe dance is known for its tremendous size 
and shape, in which a twelve-foot giant human 
shape conceals a dancer. In Gorava dance, the 
dancers wear necklaces of shells, heavy outer 
garments and bear fur. Dances meant for women 
are few-such as umatthata of Coorg, the 
Deepavali dance of the Lambanis, Kolata of 
Basavana Ashtami and Erava dance. Our folk 
dances are known for their costumes and musical 
instruments, mainly percussion, wind and rhythm 
instruments. Stringed instruments are used in 
simpler dances. These variegated dances illustrate 
religious harmony. People gather in peace and 
friendship forgetting differences. 


Other Folk-arts 


There are many folk entertainment groups. Im- 
portant among them are Domba, Modi, Kole 
Basava, Bear and Monkey masters, Snake 
charmers, Bahuroopis, Keelugombe etc. T hey 
earn their living by practising these arts, as they 
have done centuries. Budubudike, Kurumama- 
navaru and Koravanjis tell fortunes. Many oc- 
cupations such as washermen, metal workers, pot- 
ters, smiths, barbers, carpenters etc, collect pay- 
ment in grain at harvest time. They combine crafts- 
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manship with art. The work of potters and 
carpenters and smiths testify to this over the cen- 
turies. Barbers made an art of dressing head and 
facial hair. Rangavalli, the art of decorating floors 
is very special and mainly practised by women to 
beautify their yards. This art is also extended to 
pots and pans. 

The temples of the patron goddess of the 
Nagamangala, Thuruvekere, Tipatur, Chan- 
narayapattana and surrounding villages show 
great sculptural skill. Besides the main deity the 
ten-foot high Bhoota figures in relief attract our 
attention. Regarded as body guards of the deity 
these figures are special to each temple and are 
colourful. The deity’s face expresses serenity and 
grace whereas the Bhoota figures express the terri- 
ble. Offerings to these are meat, while the deity 
receives fruit and similar fare. 


Food 


The variety of food found in the countryside of 
Karnataka is wide ranging. Available raw 
materials are used artistically to suit seasons and 
moments. 


Folk Medicine 


Our people have looked for herbal remedies 
from nature from times immemorial. In their view 
every plant has its value. Turmeric is used in the 
treatment of paralysis. There are people who can 
chant away sprains and snake poison. There are 
special remedies for the ailments of men, women, 
children and cattle. It is necessary to derive the 
benefit of such knowledge by scientific study. 

Studies in folk sports, customs and beliefs is 
gathering weight of late and collections of such 
materials are coming into being, depicting dif- 
ferent stages of folk culture. Many surprises and 
marvels await us in this field. Let us hope that the 
vitality of folk culture will be studied and relished 
in full. 


Translation: VIMALA RAMA RAO 


Yakshagana of Coastal Karnataka 


Prof. K. S. Haridasa Bhat 


Origin © 

*Yakshagana’ is a recent nomenclature given to 
a form of theatre art known in the popular tongue 
as Bayalata, Ata, Doddata, Sannata, Mela, etc. 
At one time these plays were in vogue in the whole 
of Karnataka but a continuous tradition of perfor- 
mance has been maintained mostly in the Coastal 
Districts, particularly in North and South Kanara 
Districts. The Yakshagana theatre tradition is not 
confined to Karnataka alone; the Veethi- 
Natakamu of Andhra Pradesh and TJerukkuttu 
(Beedinataka) and Bhagawatarata of Tamil Nadu 
are variants of Yakshagana which are still 
popular. The Kathakali of Kerala means Katha or 
story and Kali Ata or play. This has also the 
frame of Yakshagana. Instead of through 
dialogue the meaning is communicated through 
‘Mudras’ or stylised gestures in Kathakali. 
This theatre tradition reigning in South India 
has a history of centuries. The Yakshagana of 
coastal Karnataka is said to be about 400-500 
years old. 

The tradition of literary composition in 
dramatic form in Kannada is not very old. The 
first play was ‘Mitravinda Govinda’, according 
to the authors of ‘Kavicharite’ or history of poets. 
It is not known how many people enacted or 
witnessed such plays on the stage. But in the folk- 
tradition our people received entertainment and 
instruction from the theatre itself. The people who 
saw the potentialities of Yakshagana and made it a 
tradition in the folk world were really highly ima- 
 ginative. Scholastic education came into exi- 
stence in this region about 150 years ago. Prior to 
this popular education and propagation of culture 
had to be achieved by means of the folk theatre. 
What we now call informal education was possible 
in the former days by the Bayalata. Though the 
primary motive of Yakshagana Bayalata was 


entertainment, it was at the same time the vehicle 
of imparting cultural education to every section of 
the society, by exposing them to the treasure of In- 
dian culture and values-the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagawatha and the Ramayana. The stage, 
without any need for elaborate setting, was very 
simple-a square of 16’ x 16’. A torch and a 
small curtain, were enough for stage setting. The 
instruments of music-the cymbal, the drone, the 
drums Maddale and Chande and the costumes 
could be prepared by the local artisans. 
If a few enthusiastic village men decided, they 
could present a show there and then. Those who 
were eager to dance, danced. Those who could 
sing, sang. They spoke as well as they could. 
Though none of them were taught formally, there 
was the support of tradition. Whatever they did 
was in the manner of the older men. The 
youngsters imitated the elders; when grown up, 
they presented the same forms. Long before 
scholastic education became the vogue, 
Yakshagana had established its style and structure 
and attained a high standard and achieved 
popularity. 

The Parijatha, Doddata, Sannata of North 
Karnataka and the Bayalunataka of South Kar- 
nataka also use the structure of Yakshagana. 
There are differences in costume and in the man- 
ner of rendering the dialogue. In recent years, 
mainly because of the influence of company 
dramas and the cinema, the tradition of presenting 
Yakshagana has become weaker even in the 
villages. Those exposed to town culture and 
modern education considered it below their digni- 
ty to witness such unsophisticated shows. Hence 
the Yakshagana styles have, from the point of 
popularity, been losing their glory, though in 
North Kanara and South Kanara the troupes have 
been able to withstand the competition from the 


cinema. The formal theatre tradition is already 
weak here. But the Yakshagana variants of North 
and South Karnataka are lively, boisterous and in- 
dividual. It is the responsibility of the enlightened 
to rescue this rich heritage from disintegration, 
to highlight their beauty and to revive their 
popular appeal. The manner in which the coastal 
Yakshagana tradition has been preserved is an 
example worth taking. 

The patrons of coastal Yakshagana are no 
doubt the rural folk but the educated class has also 
in the meanwhile joined as spectators and con- 
tributed to its prosperous situation. Another fac- 
tor is the organizational skill of the people in this 
region. If in the past temples used to rear troupes, 
today private entrepreneurs gather 70-80 people 
together and organize to take them round scores 
of villages to give nearly 160 shows every 
year in the six months of the Yakshagana season. 
Yakshagana has risen to the status of a commer- 
cial enterprise. Even now temple troupes go on a 
tour to present shows commissioned by devotees 
as a form of service to the family deity. But the 
commercial troupes (tent troupes) are financially 
more prosperous and the more renowned artistes 
line up before them. In Tamil Nadu ‘the touring 
talkies’ pushed the Terukkuttu aside as long ago as 
the 1930’s. Fortunately such a disaster did not befall 
the Yakshagana of west coast. There are no doubt 


more cinema-lovers today, but Yakshagana. 


troupes have effectively met the competition from 
the cinema houses. Year by year their number in- 
creases and spectators swell. Seminars, felicita- 
tions, write-ups and reviews produce an impres- 
sion that Yakshagana is enjoying unprecedented 
popularity and support. 


Days of Yore 


This optimism is a very recent phenomenon. Till 
1941 this art was in a state of stagnation and 
decay. In the past forty years more concerted 
organisational efforts have been able to revive it to 
a remarkable extent. The organization was weak 
prior to the year 1940. But it can not be denied 
that even this weak organization had sustained it 
so long. Sri Neelavara Ramakrishnayya, the 
Bhagawath of Yakshagana Kendra, Udupi, gives 
in his book, ‘Yakshagana Pathagalu’ (Yaksha- 
gana lessons): a very interesting picture of an old 
troupe giving supplicatory shows. 

To quote from him: 
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‘‘The organization which plays Bayalata (field 
plays) is called Mela (troupe). Usually the com- 
position of a Mela was as follows: 


Players: 2nd Player (Vesha) 1; Purushavesha 
1; Mundasuvesha (Player with Mundasu or- 
headgear) 1; Bannadavesha (Player enacting 
demon characters) 1; Assisting Bannadavesha 
1; Clown 1;. 3rd Player 1; Main Streevesha 
(woman character) 1; Assisting Streevesha 
1; Balagopala 2; Kodangi boys 2 (total 14) 

Musical support (Himmela): . 

Bhagawath (singer); Maddalegara (drummer); 

Sangeethagara (Assisting singer) (total 3). 

Others: Porters 10; cook 1 (total 11) 


Thus a group of 28 people could be called a 
Mela or troupe. There was no separate drummer 
for Chande. The Sangeethagara or Hasyagara or 
the Assisting Female-role-player used to play the 
Chande by turns. Most of the players could play 
the drums Chande and Maddale. At the beginning 
of the play there was the Sabhalakshana or 
preliminary play at the beginning of which one of 
the players or the clown used to play Maddale 
while the Balagopalas danced. 

When the Pithike (Prologue) began the, regular 
Maddalegara came. This Sabhalakshana con- 
sisting of Balagopala dance, Pithike (Prologue) 
and Streevesha dance would last about three hours 
and then only the main story used to start. At the 
beginning of the story proper the Bhagawath 
would assume the singer’s role and he would be 
the director of the play during the rest of the 
night. Even now this tradition continues. Some 
forty years ago there used to be the clown’s comic 
interlude between the Streevesha of the prologue 
and the commencement of the story. Kokke Chik- 
kanna Hasya (clowning. of Kokke-Chikka), 
Vaidyara Hasya (clowning of the medical man) 
and other forms of humour used to appear on the 
stage for about half an hour. Now this system has 
ceased. 

In the past there were half a dozen Melas which 
depended entirely on the patronage of the local 
landlord. The manager of the troupe would go in 
advance to the next village and request the local 
leader to give them a day’s maintenance and 
some reward in return for a performance. The re- 
quest was readily complied with. Gradually a 
single landlord or village-chief undertook to give 
the patronage for the night’s show. Even today 
Mandarthi and Marnakatte troupes in the 


Northern School (Badaguthittu) in South Kanara 
mostly give such shows commissioned by a village 
patron. In the Southern School Kateelu and Dhar- 
masthala troupes give shows of this kind. Former- 
ly nine or ten porters used to carry the luggage of 
the entire troupe in large cane boxes from one 
village to another. Of them the most impor- 
tant were called Ganapathi Pettige and Adda 
Pettige. The Ganapathi box contained the head- 
gears and the tin box to drop offerings (coins) to God. 
The Sruthi box contained the outfit of the musi- 
cians, Sruthi, Maddale and the costly saries of the 
female roles. The Adda Pettige used to contain kit- 
chenware. The other costumes were in two or 
three large boxes called Sarakina Pettige (Goods 
box). There were in addition two cloth bundles 
and another bundle containing the parts of the 
wooden chariot which would be assembled into 
the chariot (seat) on the stage. The porters had to 
do all sundry work, in addition to carrying the lug- 
gage. The porter carrying the Ganapathi box was 
to take it to the spot on the day of the perfor- 
mance and set up the fire-place for the kitchen. He 
was to keep awake throughout the night and assist 
the main players. He had to assist in setting up 
the strawplaits for the Mundasu (headgear). 
The one who carried the Sruthi box had to accom- 
pany the Bhagawath on the Sruthi (drone) 
throughout the night and assist the other musi- 
cians too. The porter carrying the Adda Pettige was 
to hand over the necessary provisions to the cook 
and put the remainder of the provisions back into 
the box. He would have to keep the box near the 
greenroom and supply water and jaggery to the 
thirsty. The other porters would do by turns 
various jobs like holding the curtain during the 
performance, gather the necessary leaves for 
decoration, prepare the torches and set up the 
‘rear stage’ (Adda Chowka), spreading palm 
fronds and grass. This was meant as a resting 
place for the players during the interval. The 
landlord himself used to provide men to hold the 
torches. If no men were available the porters of 
the troupe would do it and receive extra payment 
for it from the landlord. It was also a custom for 
the leader of the village to invite a troupe to give a 
performance on his field on a particular night. 
When the performance was agreed on, the musi- 
cians would have a ‘TJalamaddale’ (‘song 
and - dialogue’ session) in the landlord’s house or 
in the temple. Then they would be given the day’s 
provisions for the kitchen and be shown their 


resting place. The porters took the luggage to the 
rest house. They would rest there and take their 
lunch. They would rest again till evening and tak- 
ing an early dinner would repair to the filed of per- 
formance. The landlord would have already got 
up the ground about 60 yards long and 45 yards 
wide. Bamboo poles would be erected on the four 
corners of the stage and decorated with mango 
leaves and champak flowers. A little away from 
the stage the chouki (greenroom) used to be 
erected. They would first begin with the worship 
of Ganesha which would conclude with a 
Mangalarathi (final service with lamps). During 
the worship the assistant singer would sing the 
song ‘Gajamukhadavage’ (invocation to Lord 
Ganesh) at the end of which the musicians and 
Kodangis (buffoons) repaired to the stage. For 
about three hours there would be the sequence of 
Sabhalakshana (fore-play); Balagopala dance; 
Ganapathi worship; Prasanga Peethike 
(Prologue); Introductory song, the Streevesha 
dance (dance by the female role) and then would 
follow the Oddolaga or introductory dance of the 
Pandavas, sometimes of Devendra (the Chief of 
Devas) or of Rama and Laxmana, if the episode 
was from the Ramayana. Now the story proper 
would start. The performance would last until 
morning and end with the Mangalapadya 
(epilogue) by the Bhagawath. The landlord would 
pay the Veelya (honorarium) and they would retire 
to the greenroom where they would once again 
have a lamp-service to Lord Ganapathi. If the spot 
was near a temple, this service was offered in the 
temple itself accompanied by a dance of 
Streevesha. A Bayalata was thus a small festival in 
which everybody in the village participated.’’ 


‘*Sabha Lakshana’’ 


Yakshagana being a ‘folk’ from of art, it is 
futile to look for its origin in the Drama treatise 
(Natya-Shastra) of Bharatha. In the classical Sam- 
skrit drama as standardized by Bharatha the 
‘Sutradhara’ (in the modern vocabulary director) 
was a must. He was the one who introduced the 
play to the audience. In Yakshagana such in- 
troduction is provided by the Bhagawath himself 
who becomes the director. The Bhagawath, who 
performs various duties like introducing the 
character, holding a dialogue with them or respon- 
ding appropriately to their remarks was con- 
sidered to be much more than a singer. He was 
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also a player-in fact he is the first player. What 
_ a drama would call ‘a hero’ would be designated 
here as the 2nd player. The Bhagawath occupies a 
pre-eminent position in the troupe. He is the direc- 
tor of the show. He can direct or modify it as he 
likes. He can make a character ‘dance’ to his tune 
as long as he desires. The actors have to follow his 
instructions without reserve. In the past before the 
‘Ata’ or the ‘Prasanga’ or the story proper began 
there was the foreplay of about 2 or 3 hours dura- 
tion which was called ‘Yakshagana Sabhalak- 
shana’. The late Kadandale Rama Rao’s book 
written towards the beginning of this country is 
perhaps the first-ever book to describe the 
characteristics of Yakshagana. The title of the 
book is ‘Yakshagana Sabhalakshana and 
Prasanga Pithike’. This was printed more than fif- 
ty years ago by M/s Pavanje Guru Rao and Sons 
of Udupi. Pavanje Guru Rao was a pioneer in 
_ printing Prasangas from the old Palm-leaf 
manuscripts. The Prasanga is the episode to be 
played during a particular performance. For ex- 
ample ‘Angada Sandhana’ contained the negotia- 
tions between Angada and Ravana. This episode 
would be rendered into a sequence of songs, each 
song set to a particular ‘Raga’ (tune) and Tala 
(time-scheme). The Bhagawath generally knew 
this by heart. The troupe had to play the episode 
chosen by the landlord who commissioned the 


show. The Bhagawaths of the past knew, it seems, . 


about 20-30 Prasangas by heart. Now they don’t. 
It is not possible too. They recite from the book, 
because year after year new Prasangas are being 
composed. Sometimes a night’s show includes two 
episodes or Prasangas. The Sabhalakshana includ- 
ed the preliminary dances before the story proper 
began. A night’s performance can sometimes be 
divided as follows: 
Sabhalakshana or Pithike 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Ist Prasanga 11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
2nd Prasanga 3 a.m. to 6.30 a.m. 

The preliminary dances are, in today’s commer- 
cial performances, either totally missing or gone 
through in the most slipshod manner. The tradi- 
tional sequence of preliminary dances was very in- 
teresting. It provided practical training to the 
young actors who had just joined the troupe. ‘Do 
and learn’ was the principle on which training was 
based in those days. Young boys, dressed as 
Kodangis could jump and roll as they liked on the 
stage. That was how a novice began on the stage. 
Balagopala dance, Streevesha, Oddolaga were an 
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imaginatively devised scientific introduction. In 
addition to the dance there was additional enter- 
tainment from humorous dialogue. In the folk 
tradition there was no obscenity to invite censor- 
ship. There was nothing to apply brakes on the 
Hanumanayaka’s or the clown’s tongue. When 
casteism had not become a political issue in those 
days, there could be free and unbridled satire on 
different castes. And nobody objected to such 
lampooning. 

The requirements of Sabhalakshana are 
elaborately illustrated in Kadandale’s book. The 
first part contains bits of songs which were sung in 
the temple or in the house of the landlord as soon 
as the troupe arrived in the village. They were a se- 
quence of invocations: 


Invocation to Raga: 
Shankarabharana 

Lord Ganesha Tala: Adi (Varana 
Vadana/Trailokya 
Sumohana) 

Invocation to Raga: Nati 


Lord Vishnu 
Invocation to 
Lord Venkatesha 


Raga: Mohana 


Invocation to Raga: Nati 
Lord Shiva 
Invocation to Raga: Nati 


Goddess Durga 
Invocation to 
Hanuman 


Raga: Mohana 


In the evening there would be the initial flourish 
of the Chande called ‘Abbarabidthige’ (that was 
an announcement to the village-folk there was go- 
ing to be a Bayalata). The text of the famous song 
‘Gajamukhadavage’ in Sourashtra Raga which is 
recited during the Ganapathi worship in the 
greenroom is given next in the book. A description 
of the Sabha or audience in highly sanskritized 


_ phrases follows. 


Balagopalas stand for Balarama and Krishna. 
The youngest players in the troupe are dressed in 
the ‘Kedage Mundale’ and allowed to dance. This 
lasts about half an hour. Sometimes accompanied 
by the pranks of the Kodangis this never becomes 
tedious. The Balagopalas are followed by two 
women characters. They stand for Rukmini and 
Satyabhama, the consorts of Lord Krishna. The 
dance of the woman character contains the most 
accomplished form of the softer rhythms of. 
Yakshagana dance. Between these two dances 


there used to be in the distant past a special varia- 
tion called Kouthuka. The songs accompanying 
the women-characters’ dance, as they appear in 
the book, are given in a variety of ‘Ragas’ like 
Madhyamavathi, Nilambari, Shringari, Soura- 
shtra,; Vasantha, Thodi, Kalyani, Bhairavi, Nati, 
Kambodi, Sruti. 

The women-characters’ dance is followed by 
Oddolaga. This is choreographically the most 
wonderful creation of the traditional Yakshagana 
theatre. Three or five main characters of the play 
appear behind the curtain, first with their backs 
turned to the audience. They gradually reveal their 
faces to the audience and engage themselves in a 
multiplicity of gestures and movements and finally 
fill the entire stage and also the eyes and hearts of 
the spectators. This rich dance sequence may run 
to about 45 minutes. 

Now the story begins: Bhagawath’s song, Dance 
of the players accompanying the song followed by 
dialogue between the characters - this is the se- 
quence that makes up the performance. Accom- 
paniment is provided by the Maddale with its cap- 
tivating rhythm and the Chande is played when 
the occasion requires the depiction of martial 
valour. The wonder of Yakshagana is the har- 
mony between the sequences of music, dance and 
dialogue. 


The Composition of Prasangas 


In the modern terminology Yakshagana can be 
called an opera, a special form of musical drama. 
The playwrights are the composers of Prasangas 
who choose an episode adequate for one perfor- 
mance and weave a texture of songs to narrate and 
dramatize the episode. The Prasangas are all bas- 
ed on the three great epics in the Indian tradition: 
the Bharatha, the Ramayana and the 
Bhagawatha. These epics had already been 
rendered into Kannada by the great poets of yore. 
The Gadugu Bharatha of Kumaravyasa, Thorave 
Ramayana of Kumara Valmiki and Koushika 
Ramayana of Battaleshwara are the sources for 
-the original composers of Prasangas. 

Dr. Shivarama Karanth has classified the old 
Prasangas according to the sources from which 
the episodes are derived: 

1. Prasangas from the Mahabharata. 
2. Prasangas from the Ramayana. 
3. Prasangas from the Bhagawath. 
He has recognised the role of music in the depic- 


tion of an emotion in Yakshagana. However 
effectively word or language can express an emo- 
tion, in lending it intensity and depth no other ele- 
ment can compete with music or sound. Music can 
delineate intense grief with the help of piercing 
sound rhythms and so can other emotions be ef- 
fectively rendered by music. The Music of 
Yakshagana is superior to the classical styles of 
music, in expressing strong emotions like excite- 
ment, wonder, horror and outburst of rage. And 
the unique achievement of Yakshagana music is 
the unity it has established between language and 
sound. 

The composers of Yakshagana music are folk 
poets. That they were not learned poets, has con- 
tributed to the charm of these songs. The learned 
compositions Kumaravijaya and Rathnavali 
Kalyana of Muddana did not become very popular 
among the troupes. The composer should natural- 
ly have adequate knowledge of Ragas and Talas 
and should have enough gift of imagination to 
lend the work a dramatic quality. We can take the 
example of Valmiki Ramayana. The Bharatha- 
natya school has woven the s/lokas of the 
Ramayana into Panchavati, a verse drama. But 
the dramatic quality of the composition of the 
folk poet of Kannada Panchavati is superior. The 
reason is that he has specially composed these 
songs to produce a dramatic effect. Simplicity and 
directness of expression, conversational idiom 
lend power to these songs. 

Critics unanimously agree on the poetic richness 
of the old Prasangas. And new compositions are 
made on the line of the old ones. But the musicali- 
ty of the compositions of the poets of 16-17-18 
centuries remains unsurpassable. Still new 
Prasangas are being written. Folk tales and spirit 
stories of the Tuluva tradition are rendered into 
Yakshagana and put to test on the stage. There are 
new Prasangas which have the credit of running 
through more than a hundred shows. But it is 
perhaps too early to assess their final value. There 


are among them Prasangas which become extinct 


in just two or three years. 


Different Schools 


In coastal Karnataka there are two main schools 
of Yakshagana. South of the Mulki river in 
Dakshina Kannada and in the Kasargod Taluk the 
Southern School or Tenkuthittu is widely followed 
and from Mulki to Kali river in Dakshina 
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Kannada and in Uttara Kannada the Badaguthittu or 
Northern School is widely practised. There are 
some who would like to distinguish a North school 
around the centre of Honavar. But just a varia- 
tion in a few steps and a different way of wearing 
the moustache may not justify the creation of a 
third Yakshagana school. 

The troupes of Tenkuthittu started in the past 
from the following places: Ichlampadi in Kumble 
area (Kasargod Taluk); Kudlu; Kadri in 
Mangalore, Pavanje, Muchchuru; Venuru, 
Karkala, Mulki, Kateel, Dharmasthala, Kunjal, 
Korakodu, Adur, Dharmasthala, Kateel Karnataka 
Sabha, Kundavu, Surathkal, Sunkadakatte, 
Subrahmanya. Many are functioning still. The 
Badaguthittu troupes come from Soukuru, Per- 
door, Mandarthi, Amritheshwari, Saligrama, 
Maranakatte and Hiriadka. Now Kamalashile and Mulki 
have been added to the list. The Karki Hasyagara’s 
troupe in Uttarakannada was a very flourishing 
_ troupe but now is no longer a professional troupe. 
The Karki family, with a rich Yakshagana tradi- 
tion, is still in the Yakshagana field. But the troupe 
does not exist. But the Keremane family has set up 
a new tent troupe and is maintaining a well- 
established organization. 

The organizational patterns of both Northern 
and Southern schools are in most cases identical. 
The temples’ maintaining a troupe and auctioning 
the management for one season of the sup- 
plicatory performances is the modus operendi of 
the present day Melas (troupes). The season lasts 
from the Deepavali festival till the beginning of 
the next monsoon, about six months. They should 
ensure a show on a night. After getting the perfor- 
mance rights it is natural that the manager 
decides on a remuneration pattern and fixes the 
shows in each village in his jurisdiction. The auc- 
tion prices, when raised, naturally result in higher 
charges charged by the managers for the in- 
dividual shows. The landlords naturally have to 
pay now more as the temples have raised the auc- 
tion amount. Now for a night’s performance the 
charges might be about Rs. 2,000/-. In the 1930’s 
the rate was just 30 Rupees. The first performance 
of the year and the last one too are played in the 
temple. The supplicatory shows are usually free 
shows and are fixed in advance with the manager 
of the troupe, on making an advance payment. 
The system still continues. 

In addition to such shows for the past 20-30 
years the older and newer troupes have been giving 
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performances on their own initiative admitting 
spectators on tickets. Sometimes contractors hire 
the troupe to give performances to collect funds 
for public or private purposes and the rates for 
these shows are higher than the usual rates. These 
troupes too are attached to a temple-the Idagunji 
Mela is under the auspices of the Ganapathi tem- 
ple of Idagunji in North Kanara, Kadire Mela is 
named after Lord Manjunatha of Kadire and the 
Dharmasthala Mela is- of Lord Manjunatha of 
Dharmasthala. These troupes are organized on a 
commercial basis. They can be called commercial 
troupes or tent troupes as the ticketed shows are 
performances inside large tents. The tickets for a 
tent show may range from 1 Rupee to 7 Rupees. 
The easy chair is available for 7 Rupees. The range 
may change into 7 Rs. to 25 Rs., if it is a benefit 
show arranged by a contractor who will sell the 
tickets to the customer by organizing a door-to- 
door campaign. As the tent troupes are financially 
more sound they offer better salaries and the 
greater artistes in the field are to be found in these 
troupes only. 

The South-North schools are markedly dif- 
ferent in their costumes. The Northern school has 
preserved the traditional Mundasu (head-gear) 
and Kase (the style of wearing the lower garment). 


And in singing too the Northern school has been 


less subject to modern influences than the 
Southern. Further, the Northern school is still rich 
with a variety of traditional dance-movements 
which have kept it as a great heritage. The 
Southern school too had a variety of beautiful 
traditional head-gears made of wooden frame 
about 60-70 years ago, but they were given up in 
favour of lighter and smaller cap - like head- 
gears. The dance was simplified and restricted to a 
few movements only. Attempts were made to 
make up for these dilutions by bringing in a more 
elaborate and extended dialogue. The one costume 
of Thenkuthittu which still retains its past glory is 
the splendid Rakshasa head-gear with a highly in- 
tricate make-up. The Rakshasa make-up of 
Badaguthittu is more or less uniform, whereas 
there are various designs in the Rakshasa make up 
of the Southern Style. Tenkuthittu is recently being 
studied in some depth. Some months ago a 
5 - day seminar was held in Ullal to discuss its 
costumes. Some twelve years ago a seminar was 
held in Manchi to study its music. With a greater 
effort it should be possible to revive the dance, 
costume and music of Tenkuthittu. It is a 


necessary step. The inroads into the tradition of 
Thenkuthittu were caused firstly by the managers 
who brought in novelties to appeal to the crowd 
and for the sake of ease and convenience. If this 
trend continues unchecked - it has already caused 
irreparable damage - it won’t have any elements 
to be called a Thittu or School. As the two schools 
have individual artistic features they should be 
carefully preserved and the recent aberrations like 
bringing the two schools on the same stage will 
cause great harm. Just because it is folk, nobody 
has the right to introduce changes arbitrarily and 
blindly. Kauravas appearing in Northern 
costumes and Pandavas appearing in Southern 
costumes on the same stage or Bhagawath render- 
ing the two styles of music from the same plat- 
form - these are unhealthy trends and show how 
distorted the attitude towards art can become in 
the modern age. 

Irrespective of the difference of schools, no 
matter whether it is an open air or a tented 
show - Yakshagana has been enjoying over- 
whelming support and popularity in the recent 
years. More and more educated people and the 
unlettered too are flocking to witness the shows. 
For six months we have a rich harvest of 
Yakshagana shows. Ten or twelve troupes giving 
simultaneous shows in the night in the two 
districts is a phenomenon which doesn’t exist 
anywhere else in Karnataka. The organized struc- 
ture of the troupes has achieved this miracle. 
Though scholars may disagree on the relative 
merits of the different shows, the common man 
finds in the nearly nine hour show a unique feast 
of entertainment and relaxation. 


Traditional Training 


In 1977 the veteran Bhagawath Srinivasa Nayak 
published his autobiography in which he explains 
how he imbibed the art of Yakshagana-singing in 
the course of the 36 years of his professional life. 
He joined the profession as a lad of 16 and served 
in seven different professional troupes: Saligrama, 
Soukuru, Maranakatte, Mandarthi, Anegudde, 
Pe:door and Amritheswari Melas. In 1952-53 he 
assisted Dr. Karanth in conducting research on 
Yakshagana music. 

Srinivasa Nayak’s career as a Bhagawath began 
unexpectedly. One evening a Bhagawath was sing- 
ing in the Sabhalakshana and Nayak was listening 

with rapt attention. Observing the boy’s keen in- 


terest, the Bhagawath asked him to complete the 
sloka which he had half-finished. Nayak began on 
a low hesitant tone but the Bhagawath encouraged 
him to raise his voice. This was his initiation 
into Yakshagana music by the anonymous Guru 
(master). 

The knowledge about the different elements of 
Yakshagana flowed from one generation to the 
next almost in the same manner. Schools to teach 
Yakshagana art were unknown in the past. Till the 
1940’s the principle of learning was observation 
and practice. Even today Yakshagana-teaching 
has not been fully standardized. The songs from 
the stage echoed in the crowds and later in the 
village folk. The interested would hum the tunes 
within themselves. During the ‘Talamaddale’ ses- 
sions they got an opportunity to sing in public. 
During Dashara they could join a singer’s group 
called ‘Hoovina Kolu’ which moved from house 
to house in a village. In the four months of the 
rainy season the experienced player shared his 
knowledge with the novice. Those who copied 
Yakshagana Prasangas from palm-leaf manu- 
scripts learnt the art of singing too. Enthusiastic 
young men during the free months of the year, 
went to the artists’ house, lived with them, helped 
them in household chores and simultaneously 
learnt singing, dancing and -playing the drums. 
There was no time restriction for such train- 
ing -— no restriction of curriculum. Within the fold 
of Yakshagana differences of castes did not mat- 
ter. Brahmin disciples learnt from non-brahmin 
Bhagawaths or players. Srinivasa Nayak was a 
Brahmin who learnt the singing art from Matpadi 
Srinivasa Nayak who was not a Brahmin. 
Coaching in Yakshagana was a continuous pro- 
cess. To some extent it was practice at home. Then 
during the tour a boy would be behind the 
Bhagawath. He would assist the Bhagawath on the 
stage. Gradually he would be approved as 
Sangeethagar or Assistant Musician. In the 
Yakshagana field education and in-service train- 
ing are simultaneous; the stage itself is the school. 
If the role of the assistant Bhagawath is examined 
we find that Yakshagana has evolved a mechanism 
of developing itself. The first singer to come to the 
stage is the Sangeethagar or Assistant Bhagawath. 
He is the one who sings the songs during the 
foreplay called Sabhalakshana. The Bhagawath 
makes his appearance when the oddologa begins. 
Till then the stage is directed by the ‘Sangee- 
thagar’. During the dances of Kodangivesha, 
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Balagopalas and Streevesha, the Sangeethagar 
assumes the role of the director. It is his appren- 
ticeship to make him the main Bhagawath later. In 
the absence of the Bhagawath, of course, he takes 
up his position and manages the whole show. The 
main characteristics of this stage-apprenticeship 
were as follows: 

1. The learning was mainly through imitation 
which began at an early age. The boys who joined 
as porters learnt the dance gradually and rose 
from one role to the next. Practice was the means 
of their knowledge. The boys of eight or ten got, 
at the beginning of their career, nothing but food. 
However if they were children or relatives of the 
artistes they enjoyed better privileges. They did 
not have to do manual labour; other boys were 
menial servants. Sometimes the actor himself used 
to employ a boy to do his errands. Whenever they 
had free time, while they walked from village to 
village, the senior artistes would give youngsters 
knowledge about Ragas and Talas. Even the skill 
in dialogue was shared in the same manner. The 
students who were well-to-do sometimes gave a 
tribute to the Guru after they acquired some com- 
petence. Others paid off their debt by washing the 
Guru’s clothes, carrying his luggage or even 
massaging his legs while he took rest. But the real 
training was received on the stage itself. The 
Kodangis, Balagopalas, and Streeveshas were 
often played by the inexperienced. The novices 
played Kodangis, whose number could go up to 
six or seven. Their dance was simple. Balagopalas 
danced a little more intricately. Sometimes the 
Kodangis joined them. Younger boys danced with 
the older ones. The dances of Streevesha were 
highly intricate and complex. Only those who had 
gained enough experience as Kodangis or 
Balagopalas could play the Streevesha. Here 
dance, gestures and expression of emotions go 
together. During the Oddolaga, at the commence- 
ment of the show proper, the younger artistes got 
the first opportunity to join the experienced ac- 
tors. Those who had crossed the previous stages 
danced here with others in a group for nearly an 
hour. When they danced in a circular formation 

the verterans gave the lead and the others follow- 
ed. The Bhagawath gave suitable instructions. 
While apparently there was no system whatsoever 
in this tradition, in truth there were well established 
norms and codes. But theatre training was a part 
of theatre performance. This was in accordance 
with the folk-tradition of Yakshagana. One could 
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even say that the main objective of the preliminary 
dance sequence ‘Sabhalakshana’ was imparting 
training in dance and music. The audience now 
was mainly composed of children. Here dance was 
the most important element. The clown also made 
his entrance. In short all varieties, of dance 
were incorporated in this preliminary stage. 
In the Sabhalakshana, repeated daily, the training 
by example went on continuously. The artistes 
were classified according to their experience. The 
Kodangi was at the lowest rung. Then con- 
secutively -Balagopalas (Kattuvesha); Streevesha, 
Punduvesha (elderly character); then 2nd 
character (Hero). The 2nd character was always 
played by the most experienced artiste of the 
troupé. He got the highest remuneration, next on- 
ly to the Bhagawath. To be called an artiste one 
had to rise at least to the level of ‘Streevesha’. Ris- 
ing in the hierarchy according to their merit, some 
might stagnate at the level of Punduvesha or 
Purushavesha. Only the 30-40 year old artistes 
with enough genius and experience may rise to the 
level of the 2nd character. But then one troupe has 
just one artiste playing the second character. 

Apprentices got opportunities to dance also 
during hunting scenes with the Kirata when they 
could practise the travel dance, which is a unique. 
feature of Yakshagana. Make-up and putting*on 
the costume is the most difficult part of learning. 
But even here no formal training was given. When 
the elderly artistes put on their make-up or dressed 
themselves, the assistants who worked with them 
watched them. The acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent items of dress, the manner of wearing them, 
the art of putting on the designs on the face-all 
this was learnt through observation and imitation. 
Right from the beginning an actor has to put on 
his own make-up, of course with the guidance of 
the more experienced. Here too performance and 
training took place simultaneously. Thus with the 
existence of this hierarchy boys could join the 
troupes, without any previous knowledge, 
theoretical or practical. 

Only the Bhagawaths and drummers used to 
give some sort of regular training during their 
leisure. From the disciple, not related, the Guru 
got some fees in the form of some gifts. With 
some knowledge one could become an assistant 
singer or drummer. Even after the entrance of the 
Bhagawath the assistant singer could accompany 
him and mingle his voice with that of the chief. 
Thus he got more knowledge of the Ragas and the 


art of directing the play. The Bhagawath had to 
learn at least a few Prasangas by heart. 

The Chande was not a main accompaniment in 
the past. There was hardly a separate player for 
the Chande. When necessary the streevesha actor 
or the Hasyagara (clown), if he enjoyed leisure, 
would play this drum. Anybody could learn this 
with some practice. 

Sometimes the rich landlords invited the artistes 
to their house and asked them to teach 
Yakshagana music and dance to the youngsters in- 
terested. This sort of patronage definitely helped 
its preservation. 

Since 1940 there has been more formal training 
for learners. Amateur artistes, who were mostly 
teachers, opened Yakshagana classes to teach 
dance to children. Some students so trained joined 
the professional troupes. Many amateur 
Yakshagana societies were established. The learn- 
ed too began to take interest in Yakshagana. More 
recently regular schools have been established. 
The Yakshagana Kendra of Udupi, the schools of 
Hungaracutta and of Dharmasthala can be called 
regular teaching institutions. 

A few ancillary forms of Yakshagana also 
helped in imparting training. Dialogue is an im- 
portant element of the theatre. The art of speech is 
difficult to develop, especially when the artiste 
doesn’t have a sound scholastic background. 
Talamaddale gave the necessary support here. 
This is an effective substitute for the Bayalata. 
When the touring season ended and the rainy 
season began artistes had a lot of time on hand, 
except during the days of cultivation. The artistes 
gathered in the evening and held a Tala maddale 
session. The Bhagawath sang with the accom- 
panists. Others, impersonating the epic characters, 
rendered the story in dialogue and delighted the 
spectators. The outer veranda of the village temple 
provided enough space for such activities. Before 
the advent of the school giving the English type of 
education, there was in this region a school system 
called ‘Aigala Matha’. A teacher used to teach the 
three R’s in his own house or on the temple veran- 
da. The text books here were mostly Yakshagana 
Prasangas. Learning the Prasangas by-heart, co- 
pying them on palm leaves or on paper constituted 
education in those days. Familiarity with a 
Prasanga was the mark of an educated person. 
Education and knowledge of the classical epics 
were inseparable. 

“Huvina Kolu’’ was another tradition which 


was akin to Yakshagana. During Dasara a few 
young artistes visited the houses in a village and 
sang a few songs. They got as reward some quanti- 
ty of rice and a few coconuts. The tour gave the 
troupe-manager some economic gain and provid- 
ed training in singing to the new faces in the 
group. Recitation of epics and Harikatha (a form 
of religious discourse punctuated by songs and 
episodes) were common means of acquainting the 
people with the essence of tradition. A local 
scholar would recite a chapter from the Kannada 
epics like Gadugu Bharatha or Thorave 
Ramayana-that was called Purana vachana. 
Sometimes this was done also by a Yakshagana ar- 
tiste. Harikatha was an interesting blend of — 
music, speech and commentary. Both these pro- 
vided enough literary training to the new members 
of a Yakshagana troupe. They enlightened the 
spectators of Yakshagana too. 

In the Yakshagana tradition there was not so 
much of specialisation as today. The Bhagawath 
could play the drums - Chande or Maddale. The 
actors too could sing occasionally. The traditional 
training in Yakshagana was not restricted to any 
single speciality. Whatever interested them, 
wherever there was scope, the enthusiastic learners 
absorbed. For example Sri Nilavara Rama- 
krishnayya is a veteran Bhagawath, but is also a 
skilled player of Maddale. 


Today’s Situation 


Today too the training in the Yakshagana 
troupes is imparted more or less on the same lines: 
but its intensity and efficacy have suffered; the 
number of schools to train artistes for the increas- 
ing number of troupes is deplorably low. The pure 
tradition of Yakshagana is hardly to be seen 
anywhere now: And the artistes themselves have 
less leisure than they used to have in the past. Even 
in the rainy season nowadays there are perfor- 
mances in the far-off-places like Bombay. They 
cannot spare much time to impart training. For 
popular entertainment and culture we have the 
public media like the radio, the cinema, music 
concerts and nites which have brought down the 
prominence of Yakshagana to some extent. In this 
context the need for formal schools to teach 
Yakshagana as an art cannot be over-emphasized. 
The Yakshagana Kendra of Udupi was established 
in 1971 under the leadership of Dr. Kota 
Shivarama Karanth. To preserve the traditional! 
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features of Yakshagana on the one hand and to 
seek the possibility of a creative extension of this 
art-these were the two-fold objectives which Dr. 
Karanth set for the school. Every year 10-12 boys 
are given a comprehensive training. The selected 
boys are given a stipend of Rs. 100/- by the State 
Government. Though the course is fixed for a two 
year duration, most of the boys choose to remain 
only for one year. By that time they have received 
enough training to qualify them to join a profes- 
sional troupe. And the stipend of Rs. 100/- per 
month is too meagre to resist the temptation of 
joining the troupes at the earliest opportunity. In 
Hungarkatta there is a school which teaches 
Yakshagana Music. During the performance 
season the Bhagavath will be on tour. The Dhar- 
masthala Temple organizes coaching in the 
Thenkuthittu. style. Though interest in 
Yakshagana performances is abundant, our socie- 
ty has not recognized the need for organized train- 
ing in this art. The Yakshagana Kendra of Udupi 
is the only school which has imparted training for 
an uninterrupted period of ten years. Of the nearly 
one hundred trainees of the school 50-60 have 
already joined professional troupes. Some have 
become assistant Bhagawaths. The existing 
facilities for training in this field are not adequate. 
If the Government is more generous the needs of 
this important field can be met in a better manner. 


Yakshagana Bayalata 


Dr. K. S. Karanth published in 1957 his research 
work on Yakshagana Bayalata. This ushered in 
the national and international recognition enjoyed 
by Yakshagana since then. Art critics and Theatre 
workers got acquainted with this art through this 
work. It was nearly 10 years of concentrated study 
that produced ‘Yakshagana Bayalata’ in 1957. In 
its 272 pages Dr. Karanth has included invaluable 
material essential for an understanding of this art 
form. During his hunt for old Prasangas he had 
explored hundreds of attics in the houses of 
Yakshagana lovers in the Malnad area, in search of 
old manuscripts. He carried on his literary work 
and Yakshagana research simultaneously during 
the 10 years prior to the publication of the book 
and for 20 succeeding years. In 1963 ‘‘ Yakshagana 
Bayalata’’ underwent a reprint. The University of 
Mysore, in 1974 published revised versions of the 
book in English and Kannada under a new name 
“*Yakshagana’’. Thus he succeeded in establishing 
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Yakshagana as a unique theatre form of India. He 
guided the research on Yakshagana by Mrs. Mar- 
tha Bush Aston of Michigan University who ob- 
tained the first-ever Doctorate Degree for a work 
on Yakshagana. The result of the periodical 
seminars and workshops which Dr. Karanth held 
after 1958 has also been reflected in his writings. 
In the Kannada version of Yakshagana he has ap- 
pended the notations for the special Ragas of 
Yakshagana and has helped in their standardisa- 
tion. Also the ancient make-ups and costume 
designs revived in the seminars on costumer have 
been added in the book in many colour-pictures. 


Changing Tradition 


We can recall the features of Traditional 
Yakshagana as it existed about fifty years ago. 

The actors were mostly farmers or craftsmen of 
the village, for whom physical work was absolute- 
ly essential but their occupation did not engage 
them fully. 

The Bhagawaths were socially and financially 
better off than the actors. They generally came 
from the educated class, which was socially too of 
a higher status. | 

The patrons were landlords: Chieftains and 

heads of Mutts (religious institutions). 
Managers: They usually belonged to the temple 
management who invested money on costumes 
and recovered the money with some profit by of- 
fering shows mostly commissioned by the 
devotees. The old troupes enjoyed the protection 
and patronage of the temples. They gave the first 
and the last performances of the year in the temple 
premises. Marnakatte, Mandarthi, Soukuru, 
Amritheshwari, Karki, Idagunji etc. were the 
troupes of the Northern School directly supervised 
by temple authorities. The audience was compos- 
ed of the rustics who had not been exposed to the 
formalities of scholastic education. There were 
men, women and children among them. As the 
well-to-do landlord commissioned the shows, the 
economically backward people too had the oppor- 
tunity to get this informal education free of cost. 
The common spectator’s critical sensibility was 
sharpended by this opportunity of seeing several 
shows in the year by different troupes. 

In the changing social context Yakshagana 
could not continue in its traditional forms, indef- 
finitely. 

1) The troupes which under the auspices of the 
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temple used to give free shows commissioned by : 


the wealthy landlord had to switch over to tent 
shows and organise them in a commercial way, 
hiring trucks to carry furniture and dress from 
place to place, employing scores of men to pitch 
the tent and resorting to all possible means of 
publicity, in the press, through posters and collec- 
ting money through tickets at the gate. The com- 
mercial troupes first began to function in the 
- Southern School around 1940 and later around 
1960 in the Northern School. 
2) Today Yakshagana Theatre has become 
economically so sound that even commercial 
banks offer credit to raise a performing troupe. 
The stage has undergone drastic modifications. 
The simple square area of the past has become a 
_ regular stage of the company drama troupes. Elec- 
tric floodlights have changed the colour composi- 
tion of the costumes and make-up. Tube lights 
make it impossible to see the true colours of the 
outfit or of the make-up. 
'3) The professional actor gets better emoluments. 
The chief actors might draw during the season Rs. 
1000 - 2000 per month and a few top artistes 
might get even up to four or five thousand. Such 
troupes are: Dharmasthala, Ira Somanathe- 
shwara, Karnataka Yakshagana Nataka Sabha of 
Southern School and Amritheshwari, Saligrama, 
Idagunji, Perdoor troupes in the Northern School. 
Being prosperous they give shows almost every 
night during the peak season from November to 
May of the succeeding year. 
4) The general standard of knowledge of the ac- 
tors has also improved. For the past two decades 
even scholars, with an unequalled gift of oration, 
have made a name in the troupes. Every body has 
equipped himself with current information 
through newspapers. Though phrases and words 
from the school language, from the newspapers 
often intrude into the Yakshagana dialogue, the 
style of Yakshagana dialogue is still authentically 
of this art. It has not been corrupted. 
5) The former troupes had a variety of plays to 
choose from, according to the wish of those who 
commissioned the.shows. But now there is a craze 
for more modern themes. The episodes, in addi- 
tion to coming from the classical epics like the 
Mahabharata, the Bhagawatha and the 
Ramayana, are often selected from the local 
spirit lore and legend. Koti Chennaya, Kordabbu 
Baraga, Tannimaniga, Bappanadu Mahatme, 
Dharmasthala Mahatme, Satyadappe Chennamma 


etc., are folk legends. The Tenkuthittu troupes first 
made these legends into Prasangas and brought 
them on the stage. They also introduced the local 
vernacular Tulu as the language of dialogue on the 


_ stage. The Northern School has gone in for 


episodes from the later literary sources preferring 
them to the episodes from the epics. So new 
Prasangas like Mahashwetha, Vasanthasena, 
Chiravirahi have come into vogue. Novelty is in 
such demand that troupes often take pride in an- 
nouncing a new Prasanga or two for the new year 
and go on repeating them in every place. Some 
new plays have created a record of being played 
more than a hundred times. 

6) The troupes of Tenkuthittu have resorted to 
the easier technique of minimising the dance or 
simplifying to avoid physical strain and of ex- 
pressing the emotion mainly through the medium 
of language. It is presumable that the Tenkuthittu, 
at the beginning of the century, came under the in- 
fluence of Kathakkali. The shortening of dance 
too is the achieveinent of a recent generation of ar- 
tistes. The Badaguthittu is also changing. If the 
Tenkuthittu can hold the audiences in a spell by 
means of witty speeches, why can’t we imitate 
them, ask the Badaguthittu troupes. Badaguthittu 
is holding on to its dance and in spite of a few 
aberrations it has not forgotten its costumes and 
make-up. ; 

7) The duration of the shows however continues 
to be from 9.00 p.m. until next morning. It could 
be reduced to four hours. But there are practical 
problems in the countryside which compel them 
to keep the audiences till day-break. 

8) The Yakshagana theatre has not yet invited the 
woman to become an actor. It is men who play the 
roles of women. The reason may be that a 
Yakshagana player has to put in a lot of physical 
strain even in these days. The woman may not be 
in a position to put up with eight or nine hours of 
physical exertion particularly night after night. 

9) New Prasangas: The new composers who have 
woven around new themes are not necessarily 
masters of Yakshagana music. But some have imi- 
tated the old Prasanga tunes in a very satisfactory 
manner. Sometimes one comes across the strange 
phenomenon of Gods speaking Kannada and the 
Bhutas speaking Tulu. The bilingual experts of the 
region may be thrilled at this bilingualism on the 
stage. 


Prospects 
Once upon a time Yakshagana was looked upon 
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with some contempt as belonging to the un- 
cultured folk. The history of Yakshagana shows 
that Dr. K. S. Karanth’s was the greatest contribu- 
tion to this art. He raised it to the such a level of 
respectability that social leaders, educated men, 
critics and scholars have considered it worthwhile 
to associate themselves with Yakshagana. Some 
have expressed doubt whether Dr. Karanth, 
besides winning for it social respectability, raised 
its artistic standard. But even the critics know 
what Karanth has contributed to the art. 
Karanth’s treatment of this integrated art was also 
of an integrated kind. It is really a marvel that he 
achieved with his own efforts, utilizing his own 
funds and using his own genius what a mighty in- 
stitution could hardly hope to achieve. For the 
past thirty years he has gathered experienced ar- 
tistes in the field, arranged discussions and 
seminars with them, identified many Ragas cur- 
rent and gone out of use and revived the tradi- 
tional costumes, devised appropriate costumes 
for a few neglected characters like Streevesha and 
introduced new elements of music to be able to 
emphasize emotion which had not received ade- 
quate attention till then. And his greatest success 
is the creation of appropriate choreography within 
the traditional dance movements. It was his uni- 
que achievement that he achieved a ballet form of 
Yakshagana without distorting the essential 
features of the traditional form. 

Dr. Karanth felt that in its true form 
Yakshagana can dispense with the prose dialogue 
which is actually a duplication. The language and 
literary elements are contained in the song. The 
dialogue is not indispensable. He taught the 
artistes by demonstrating how emotions can be 
effectively communicated with only gestures and 
dance-steps without using conversation. The ar- 
tistes who mastered this technique were able to 
draw crowds of people in the other parts of India 
where Kannada is not the spoken language of the 
people. Karanth had visualized this ballet form of 
Yakshagana as long ago as 1962. But it was realiz- 
ed in a concrete form only more recently. In 1971 
the Yakshagana Kendra was established and in 
1975 Yaksharanga was brought into exis- 
tence - both by the financial assistance of the 
Government of India. Yakshagana, which was the 
property of Karnataka, more appropriately of 
North and South Kanara Districts, was recognized 
by the the entire nation as a very powerful part of 
the national theatre of India. During the years 
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1975-78 the Yaksharanga gave nearly 155 perfor- 
mances in six states of India-right from 
Meghalaya to the southern-most Tamilnad and 
thrilled thousands of enlightened art-lovers. A 
French artist, after observing the Naladamayan- 
thi of Yakshagana opined that this was the very 
best variety of contemporary dance-drama forms 
of India. The national dailies of Bombay and 
Madras wrote in no uncertain terms about the ar- 
tistic superiority of the form. Scholars who have 
known the secrets of the world theatre forms 
declare that Karanth’s creation can certainly place 
Yakshagana in a still more elevated position in the 
world theatre. Mrs. Martha Ashton, after observ- 
ing ‘Gaya Charitre’ the first ever creation of 
Dr. Karanth’s imagination, said ‘‘I came to know 


the beauty of Badaguthittu Yakshagana when I 


witnessed this performance directed by Dr. 
Karanth. I used to be in a world of imagination 
with images of Yakshagana dance and costume. I 
was sad to note that such an art was on a decline. 
Each element in Yakshagana music, dance and 
dialogue can exist separately as a uniquely in- 
dependent art form. It is only a marvel that all 
these elements are unified in today’s troupes got 
up by youngsters.”’ 

In Karanth’s ballets there were traditional 
Prasangas, traditional Bhagawaths. The tradi- 
tional dance rhythms were elaborated; Action was 
emphasized more clearly and there were varieties of 
dance forms. Some object that this absence of 
speech makes it uninteresting. If only dialogue is 
understood by us, what are we going to do with 
the music concerts where the veena or the flute 
produces sounds? Are they more intelligible? 
Then why object to Yakshagana music? Why do 
we need the elaboration of notes (Alapa) in music 
at all? 

There has been a discovery for the artiste who 
has come into touch with this creative genius. He 
is growing-creatively. The Karanth touch has, 
like some alchemy, transformed a rural artiste into 
an accomplished dancer. He has invigorated the 
tradition which had become almost a stagnant 
pool. The whole country has recognized the role 
of Karanth in this revival of art. Using the 
elements of traditional Yakshagana Dr. Karanth 
created an organic harmonized dance drama tradi- 
tion which has won the general acclaim of 
aestheticians and art-lovers all over the world. 
That is Karnataka’s pride. 


Translation: N. THIRUMALESHWARA BHAT 
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Dr. H. K. Ranganatha 


Karnataka is a land where fine arts have reigned 
from times immemorial. The music, sculpture and 
architecture of Karnataka have with their tradi- 
tional glory and precision in finesse made the 
whole world wonder. This land, called Karnataka, 
is one in which the great Hanuman of the 
Ramayana fame was born. This land has been the 
playground of gods and goddesses. Great 
philosophers and ‘‘Lekkiga Mitaksaras’’ flourished 
here. This is the land ruled by monarchs who 
gave generous help and encouragement to great 
sculptors and architects like Jakkana whose 
creative art is most wonderful. This sacred land is 
one which is further sanctified by the waters of the 
Kaveri and Godavari rivers. The greenery of 
Karnataka is the result of their sacred waters which 
have fed the land. 

There are hundreds of fine temples, tens of 
mountains and wave-like mountain peaks - in ad- 
dition to the roaring thunders and torrential rains 
of the Coastal Karnataka! Mother Nature dances 
here in great frenzy. This is the home of songs, 
dances, paintings, sculpture and music pertaining 
to deities. Karnataka is a confluence of all such 
fine arts and therefore it has been evolving its own 
special types of theatre for thousands of years. 
Our theatre has greatly influenced the theatres of 
our neighbouring regions. The leading actors of 
our state often toured all over South India giving 
their performances to the best satisfaction of the 
spectators in many places. 

Our folk dramas like the Yakshagana, the dra- 
matic performances of our professional ‘‘Com- 
pany Dramas’”’ and the intellectual dramas of our 
amateur troupes captured the hearts of outsiders. 
In spite of this fact, we have not cultivated the 
habit-of writing about our dramatic art. It is 
strange that even the foreign visitors who had 
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seen the glory of our Theatre Art did not write 
about it. We cannot ignore our architecture and 
music because they stand as a challenge to the 
whole world with their high standard and finesse. 
But the story of our dramatic art is quite different. 
If a visitor does not find a drama staged 
here when he visits our State accidentally on a par- 
ticular occasion, it looks as if he comes to the im- 
mediate conclusion that there is no Theatre Art at 
all anywhere in Karnataka! Therefore there is no 
mention of the Kannada theatre of our State in the 
books first written in English, though there is ade- 
quate mention of theatres pertaining to all the re- 
maining linguistic regions of our Country. Even 
among those who have somehow picked up the 
topic of Kannada Drama have written a few words 
in their works misrepresenting our stage perfor- 
mances. There is no reference made to the Art of 
Kannada Drama in the book called “‘The Indian 
Theatre’’ written in English by Mulkraj Anand 
and published in England. In 1933 Dr. R. K. Yajnic 
wrote a book having the same title. Though he 
mentions in it that the ‘‘Bhagavatara Ata’”’ an im- 
portant variety of our Kannada Folk Theatre, is 
the father of the Marathi Professional Dramatic 
Companies, he writes that the Kannada Theatre is 
in the city of Mysore! This statement has done a 
grave injustice to the wonderful romantic folk 
theatre of the Coastal Karnataka and to the 
powerful tradition of the professional dramatic 
companies of Uttara Karnataka. Over and above 
this, he wrongly imagines that the Kannada 
Theatre, which stages Kannada dramas, is known 
as the Madras Theatre. Another blunder that he 
commits lies in this statement: ‘‘the art of drama is 
quite young in South India’’. The most ridiculous 
of all such wrong statements is found in the 
book called ‘“‘The Indian Stage’’ written by 


Hemendranatha Dasgupta. Dasgupta published 
his great book in five parts. He collected a lot of 
material about the Bengali Theatre. But while 
collecting and publishing brief accounts of the In- 
dian Regional Theatres he writes the only 
sentence: ‘‘The Kerala Stage of Mysore is now 
making progress through the patronage of the rul- 
ing people’ (vide ‘‘The Indian Stage’’, 1944; Vol. 
VI; page 246). 

All this does not mean that there is no informa- 
tion about our Theatre at all! When our writers 
repeatedly refer to Kannada poems and dramas in 
several contexts, we find the features of our an- 
cient dramatic art mentioned therein. The resear- 
ches conducted by the Late Govind Pai, Muliya 
Timmappayya, T. T. Sharma and K. G. Kunda- 
nagar, in addition to those conducted by Dr. K. S. 
Karanth etc, throw a new light on the subject. The 
presidential speeches made by scholars as a part of 
the annual Kannada Sahitya Sammelanas every 
year, the Souvenirs published by the Gubbi 
Dramatic Company, the extension lectures 
delivered by T. Raghava and the journals ‘‘Ranga- 
bhumi’’ and ‘‘Kala’’ have given us wonderful and 
reliable information about our dramatic art. The 
issues of ‘‘Rangabhumi’’, a monthly magazine, 
dedicated to the Theatre Art from 1928 A.D. to 
1936 A.D. has given the description of the 
theatres and the criticisms of the plays produced in 
those days. If we go back to those days and 
visualize the stage of those days in our minds 
and if we imagine and connect the ideas that 
caused changes, we can feel proud of our thea- 
tres, our Kannada dramatic art, our actors and 
our dramas! 


The two Branches 


In the beginning the Kannada branched off in 
two directions: a system of theatre strong under 
the patronage of monarchs; another system strong 
under the patronage of the folk. If we look into 
the history of the Palace Drama Halls we find 
references to them as ‘‘Natakasale’’ and 
**Nataka’’ in the Kannada Literature and Lithic 
Inscriptions over a thousand years. For the first 
time we come across the term ‘‘Natakasale’’ in 
1045 A.D. on the lithic slab erected in the village 
called ‘‘Mugada’’ near Dharawada. It reads 
as follows: ‘‘the Mahasamanta Martandayya 
added a drama hall to the Jaina Basti built by his 
grand father and erected a pillar in order to 
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retain his fame as far as the moon, sun and the 
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tars. cca tore 
The references to such drama hall are frequent 


in the ancient Kannada Literature. If we look into 
the details of such dramatic representations 
critically, we find that they gave prominence to 
dance and histrionics rather than to the spoken 
language. The dramas of those days were really 
ballets which are mentioned in the canto on 
dramas by Ratnakaravarni in his ‘‘Bharatesa 
Vaibhava’’. They were representations which used 
to unfold the meanings of lyrical compositions 
written by an expert to capture the hearts of the 
spectators. ‘‘Abhinavabhidhana’’, a work of 
Abhinava Mangaraja, composed in 1378 A.D. as a 
Lexicon, defines drama in the following words: ‘‘a 
drama is a representational art in which the 
histrionic talent is exhibited by means of hands, 
eyes and other organs of the human body during a 
dance performance in a state of movement’’. This 
dramatic tradition which was patronized thus by 
the monarchs in their royal courts was developed in 
the palace of Mysore too. Records contain 
references to the continuous performances of 
ballets by the Dasavatara Mela of Dharmasthala, 
invited at the behest of the late Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore under the 
patronage of his royal court, directed by the 
famous musician Bidara Krisnappa. Later after 
1884 A.D., when the Parsi and Marathi troupes 
gave their performances under the auspices of the 
palace, the traditional Bhagavatara Ata took a new 
dimension and caused the birth of dramatic com- 
panies. The palace stage was beyond the reach of 
the common man; it was meant to be witnessed 
by the learned men, officers and other invited 
higher-ups. 

As opposed to this, the dramatic representation 
system which developed and has been within the 
reach of the common man happens to be the Folk 
stage or Folk theatre. This system includes 
**Dasarata, Rajana Ata, Bayalata, Krishnapari- 
jata, Sannata, Yakshagana, Talamaddale etc. 
These plays or atas have absorbed the culture of 
Karnataka and have captivated the hearts of the 
common people. 


Professional Theatre 


In the first part of this century the Professional 
Theatre emerged as a system of drama which is 
midway between the Palace theatre and the Folk 
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theatre systems. For many reasons, this Profes- 
sional system came into existence to fulfil the 
demands of the urban settlers. This system provid- 
ed a means for the townsmen to pay and purchase 
entertainment independent of any obligation to 
others. It has a history of a hundred years in Kar- 
nataka. It grew up as an institution absorbing dif- 
ferent elements from the Theatre systems of the 
English, Sanskrit, Marathi, Bangali and Telugu 
languages. It brought to the stage the actors and 
actresses playing the roles of heroes and heroines 
whom any nation could be proud of. By introduc- 
ing new techniques in sound, light and other items 
of the stagecraft, it made its representation 
wonderful and revolutionary for the time being. 
About 1910 A.D. onwards, for a period of fifty 
years, it became an important representative of 
the Kannada drama culture and spread its in- 
fluence throughout the length and breadth of 
South India. Its influence could be seen in as far 
off a place as Calcutta and in Rangoon across the 
seas. This professional company system is on the 
decline here in Karnataka, as in other parts of our 
country. All the efforts that have been made and 
are being made to uplift it are in vain. The pre- 
sently growing amateur theatres will have to 
take the place of the Professional Theatres 
hereafter. 


Pride of Place in South India 


When one tries to assess the place of our 
Theatre in South India on solid grounds one will 
be struck with wonder at its achievements. The 
Yakshagana of the Coastal Karnataka and the 
Kathakkali of Kerala are branches of 
the same mother root. The greatness of 
Yaksagana lies in the wonderful art of oratory 
displayed by the actors on the stage without any 
previous preparation. The ‘‘mudras’’ and 
‘‘abhinayas’’ are the substitutes for this in 
Kathakkali. These two art-forms were one and the 
same at first but branched off as two separate en- 
tities in about 800 A.D. In the subject-matter, 
dress and ornaments, masks, dance-movement 
and the musical representation of art-emotions the 
resemblance between the Tenkutittu Yakshagana 
and the Kathakkali of Kerala is extra-ordinary. 
In this way the relation between Karnataka and 
Kerala in the area of performing arts is 
well established. 

Dr. C. Narayana Rao and other research 


scholars have stated that the Karnataka theatre 
has played a great role in the origin and develop- 
ment of the professional theatre in Andhra 
Pradesh. Dr. Narayana Rao has written as early as 
1884 that a professional, dramatic company 
from Dharwar region toured the important cities 
and towns of Andhra Pradesh and gave powerful 
performances that made the people of the region 
stand in admiration. The late Mudaveedu 
Krishna Rao has clearly stated that the name of 
this Company was ‘‘ 7antupurastha Nataka Man- 
dali’’. This dramatic troupe which had proficient 
artistes and expert ‘‘Gamaka’’ reciters and which 
was led by the late Bhimacharya Eri and 
Gopinatha Rao staged Kannada, Hindi, Marathi 
and Telugu dramas for about two years in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Vidarbha, Madhya- 
Bharata and Andhra Pradesh and made a good 
name and earned a good lot of money. The Palace 
dramatic Association of Mysore also visited the 
chief towns and cities of Andhra and staged 
several dramas. The impact of all this was felt by 
the late Dharmavaram Krisnamacharlu who came 
to be known as ‘‘the Father of the Andhra 
Natakas.’’ He wrote ‘‘Swapna Aniruddha’’, his 
first play in Kannada. In the foreword to the play 
he writes: ‘‘though I am a man having Telugu as 
my mother-tongue, I have written my first play in 
Kannada because my friends opined that Kannada 
alone is the most suitable language for composing 
plays.’’ Later on many Kannada Dramatic 
Associations staged dramas in the chief towns of 
Andhra Pradesh and many Telugu Dramatic 
Associations gave dramatic performances in Kar- 
nataka. Tadapatri Raghavacharya of Ballari, who 
was a_Telugu-speaking actor, enriched the 
reputation of the Kannada Stage. The Ratnavali 
Sangha of Varadacharya, the Gubbi Dramatic 
Company of Viranna and the Chandrakala 
Dramatic Company went to Andhra Pradesh and 
gave a number of good performances. The title 
earned by the late Veeranna of Gubbi as 
‘*Karnataka-Andhra Nataka Sarvabhouma’”’ and 
the excellent performances of his Company 
became a subject of the house-hold talk in 
Andhra. Sthanam Narasimha Rao, a reputed ac- 
tor of the Andhra Stage, toured many times in 
Karnataka, staged many dramas and earned the 
adulation of the Kannada people in Karnataka. 
He admired the artistic taste and aesthetic attitude 
of the Kannada people. The late Nanjanagudu Sri 
Kantha Sastrin of Mysore, a Scholar Laureate, 
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translated all the famous Telugu dramas into 
Kannada. 

The influence - both direct and indirect - of the 
Kannada Theatre has been felt even by the Tamil 
dramatic associations. Its influence is more in- 
direct than direct. Dharmavaram Krisnamacharya 
who was greatly inspired by the Kannada dramas 
toured Tamilnadu and gave many performances. 
On seeing them and also the dramas staged by the 
dramatic companies of Kannadanadu in 
Tamilnadu, Sambandham Mudaliar came under 
their influence and became the Grand Father of 
the Tamil dramas. The dramatist who preceded 
him was Govinda Swamin who wrote Tamil plays 
after staying in Karnataka and Maharashtra for a 
long period of time. He was one who knew the 
methods and manners, forms and _ styles, 
dramatists and dramatic companies of the Kan- 
nada Stage. Later Varadacharya and Viranna 
toured over Tamilnadu many times and brought 
name and fame to Karnataka and its Theatre by 
their proficiency in the art of dramatic 
performance. Varadacharya was almost wor- 
shipped by the Tamilians. After 1912 A.D. he 
staged many dramas in Erode, Coimbatore, 
Karaikudi, Salem, Kumbhakonam, Tiruchi, 
Madurai and Madras and earned the love and 
respect of the people. In 1917 A.D. the great 
assembly of the Tamilians held at Tiruchi under 
the presidentship of Dr. Anni Besant conferred 
upon him the title ‘‘Natakashiromani’’. The only 
title that he wore on his chest till the end was 
**Natakashiromani’’ which was given to him by 
the Tamilian brethren. 

The relation between the theatre systems of 
Karnataka and Maharashtra is very deep. The Folk 
Theatre of Uttara Karnataka gave birth to the 
professional dramatic companies of Maharashtra. 
The present reputed ‘*Tamasha’’ of Maharashtra 
was an improvement upon our ‘‘Dasarata’’. After 
witnessing the Tamashas of Maharashtra the Kan- 
nadigas developed their own system of ‘‘Radhana 
Ata’ or ‘‘Rajana Ata’’ which resembled the 
Tamashas. The Yakshagana Melas of the Uttara 
Kannada District gave Yakshagana performances 
along the border regions of Maharashtra. Thus 
in 1843 A.D., the Hasyagara Mela of Karki 
presented Yakshagana shows at the Sangli palace 
of Srimanta Appa Saheba Pattavardhana. Prince 
Pattavardhana was so much pleased with the Kan- 
nada performances that he ordered Visnudhana 
Bhave, a skilled writer of his court, to write similar 
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Marathi plays. The first Marathi play composed 
on the lines of Yakshagana is known as ‘‘Sita- 
svayamvara’’. This is the play that initiated the 
Professional Marathi theatrical shows. Later on 
Bhave wrote three more plays, founded his own 
‘“‘Sanglikar Nataka Mandali’’ and staged them in 
Uttara Karnataka to the great satisfaction of the 
Kannada people. On witnessing these shows, Sak- 
kari Balacharya, a devout Kannada writer, took 
the challenge and wrote many plays on the lines of 
the Bhagavatara Ata of the Coastal Karnataka. 
He came to be known.as the first preceptor of 
dramas in Karnataka. 

The Kannada and Marathi translations of 
Kalidasa’s ‘‘Sakuntala’’ also strengthened the 
relation that existed between the two linguistic 
states. Churamuri Sesagiriraya of Gurlahosur 
translated the famous Sanskrit Drama into the 
Kannada colloquial form with songs composed on 
the lines of the house-hold musical tunes of Uttara 
Karnataka. After ten years, i.e., in 1878, 
Annasaheb Kirloskar, a friend of Sesagiriraya, who 
was born in the same village and who knew Kan- 
nada, translated ‘‘Sakuntala’’ into Marathi on the 
same lines as those adopted by Churamuri, with 
songs sung in the same traditional Kannada house- 
hold musical lines. He organized his own troupe, 
arranged shows first at Bombay and later on at all 
the important towns of Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka and made the mammoth gatherings of 
spectators ecstatic. 

The dramatic companies of Sanglikar and 
Kirloskar staged Marathi plays under the 
patronage of the Mysore palace also. The actors 
and musicians of these companies stayed in the 
Mysore City for months together and made good 
use of the time available. They learnt the famous 
compositions of Tyagaraja, Patnam Subrah- 
manya Ayer, Ramanadu Srinivasa Iyengar etc. 
and later substituted Marathi words and converted 
them into the theatrical songs of plays like 
Manapamana. Actor-singers like Vamana Rao 
Master of Karnataka marvelled at them while lis- 
tening to them and transformed them into Kannada 
songs for their performances. It is a fact that the 
tunes of the Kannada Dasarapada, Javali, Hab- 
bada Hadu and Wedding Songs became the stage 
songs of the Marathi dramas in Maharashtra. The 
fact is that the tunes of the famous works of Kar- 
nataka classical Music, after undergoing suitable 
changes, went over to form the Marathi stage 
songs. From this time onwards to this day there 


has been a continuous exchange of thoughts and 
ideas between the professional companies of 
Karnataka and Maharashtra. Plays have been 
translated. Important actors and actresses of the 
two states, starting from Balagandharva to 
Srirama Lagu and from Garuda Sadashiva Rao to 
Muhammad Pir, have won the hearts of the peo- 
ple of both the linguistic states. 


The several Stages of the Kannada Stage 


_What is narrated above is the glory of the 
Kannada Theatre. Our Folk theatrical art forms 
like Yaksagana and Krishnaparijata have attained a 
respectable status in the eyes of the people after 
being nurtured by the magic hands of Shivarama 
Karanth and Chandrasekhara Kambara. From 
every point of view, these forms of our Folk 
Theatre vibrate the very nerve-centre of the idea 
of the ‘‘Total Theatre’’, the perfect tradition of the 
Representational Art. The dress and ornaments, 
masks, erotic decorations, dance, song, art- 
emotions, fashions and musical instruments of 
the Folk Stage bring the supermen from the 
heaven to this earth, make them display their 
heroic exploits, their laughter and the cosmic 
play of their mutual struggles and make the 
people wonderstruck. 

In the field of the Professional Stage the actor 
himself is the drama. People were drawn by the 
Professional Stage in order to see the new dimen- 
sions that were being given to the different roles 
by a reputed artiste. The grandeur that was 
brought to the several roles played by 
Varadacharya, Viranna, Gangu Bai, Jayamma, 
Hirannayya, Subbayya Naidu, Pir, Handiganuru 
Mallappa, Kotturappa, Narasimharaju, Shan- 
takumar and Balakrishna is incomparable. 

In the next stage of dramatic evolution the role 


of the playwright gained great importance. This 
was the age of the intellectual drama-an age of 
revolution. The experience was converted into 
entertainment. It was the period when our writers 
drew inspiration from the Western stage and 
plays. B. M. Srikantayya, Masti, Kuvempu, M. R. 
Srinivasamurti, Samsa, Kerur, Huyilagola etc. 
were the first to see the new paths and were first to 
follow the new ways in the progress of the Kan- 
nada Stage. The playwrights who gave impetus to 
revolutionary wave were Kailasam, Shivarama 


_ Karanth and Sriranga, Rajaratnam, Parvatha- 


vani, L. J. Bendre and others followed their path. 
Karnad, Kambara, Lankesha, Patil, Kusanur, 
Ratna and the like instilled new strength and lustre 
to the amateur stage. The chief operator of the 
Modern Stage is the playwright himself; the rest of 
the factors are secondary. 

It is the director that brought a new attraction 
to the stage by outshining even the playwright by his 
talent. Among the directors who brought fame to 
Kannada are the pioneers like B. V. Karanth, 
B. Chandrasekhara, Subbanna and Satyu. 

Light and Sound Technicians are the people 
who lend support to the director. The technical 
support brought a new life to Kannada stage. 
Ramamurti, Srinivasa and others mesmerised the 
stage through their technical greatness. Thus the 
Kannada stage has grown to become unique in all 
the three directions popular, professional and 
amateur. 

The reputed playwrights, actors and actresses 
and technicians have acquired nation-wide fame. 
In the stage of any other region of India Kar- 
nataka has attained a unique place through its 
antiquity and greatness. 


Translation: B. H. SREEDHARA © 
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P. R. Thippeswamy 


The graphic arts are a means to understand the 
history of a land and its people. Not only do they 
reflect an age-old culture but also confer joy. A 
painting or a piece of sculpture can impart the 
history of a thousand years. Man’s first lesson 
began with the art of painting. It can be stated that 
the art of painting was in vogue even before script 
came into usage. Even today we see that the 
alphabets of China are pictorial. Even their modes 
of speaking were inspired by this art. While in 
course of time language and literature came into 
being and developed, the art of painting has not 
only retained its identity but has also proliferated. 
In the course of these centuries of its evolution the 
art of painting, by spreading into other fields and 
in its great variety, has been exerting a distinctive 
influence. The growth of the art of painting in an- 
cient India, especially Karnataka, has generated 
universal interest in it. 

The art of painting in India has a very long 
history. There are innumerable references to it in 
the epics, poetry and religious treatises. Paintings 
on the stone dwellings of the Harappa, Mohen- 
jodaro period have also been discovered. They are 
also regarded as stone age paintings. This kind of 
paintings was first discovered in the Jogimara cave 
of Ramghar hill in Madhya Pradesh. There are 
pictures of animals and buildings in them. It is 
probable that paintings in many such caves have 
been lost. Murals of Ajantha near Hyderabad, 
Baag in Gwalior, Sittanavasil in Pudukottai and 
Sigiria caves in Sri Lanka were produced between 
Ist and 2nd century A.D. They came to light in the 
19th century through European explorers. 

At a later period artists began to etch line draw- 
ings on palmyra leaves along with epics and sacred 
tales. Pictures which took shape on country-made 
paper are still extant. The fine painting entitled 


Painting in Karnatak 


‘Vasant Milan’ has been created on cloth. In th 
hand-written copy of ‘Jayadhavala’ at the basa 
at Moodabidare may be seen rare paintings. Man 
artistic tomes of the Moghul period have also b 
found. 

In the Persian tradition of the Mughal period 
Indian painting took on a composite look an 
came to be divided into what are called the Indi 
Rajput and Moghul schools of painting. But In 
dian painting retained its individuality and 
developed in South Indian provinces. Evidence o 
this is provided by the wall-paintings of 
Vijayanagara, Lepakshi, Mysore, Srirangapatna 
Seebe, Travancore, Madurai, Jinakanji, Thiruchi 
rapalli and other places. 


The Beginnings 


It appears that the history of painting in 
Karnataka had its beginning in the stone age itself. 
Of the traces of ancient Karnataka paintings re 
maining, the cave-paintings which may be seen i 
many parts of North Karnataka are the oldest. 
These stone-age people began to settle down on 
hills, in caves or under overhanging rocks. That 
pre-historic man had this artistic proclivity in him 
is amply clear from the pictures he has left as our 
heritage. Thanks to the efforts of our ar- 
chaeologists we can see even today paintings tha 
provide visible proof of it on the walls of many 
caves. 

Under sloping boulders may be seen line draw- 
ings executed in red earth. Pictures of deer, bulls 
and men are mostly seen in these pictures. Though 
these drawings show clearly a lack of symmet 
and are on the whole crude, they are important 
from the point of the history of art. This kind of 
pictures has been located in numbers in the 


districts of Bellary, Bijapur, Gulbarga and 
Raichur. All these are line-sketches. Their style 
consists in delineating only the shapes of man and 
other animals symbolically in chromatic lines, 
without marking eyes, nose etc., and filling them 
uniformly in colour. Relics that are found even to- 
day in Benekal, Tekkalakota, Sanganakallu, 
Tavarageri, Gombigudda, Valadibba, Sidilugundi 
and other places bear testimony to early man’s ar- 
tistic propensity. Here may be mostly seen human 
forms, dancing-arms entwined-or engaged in 
hunting. 

This type of painting flourished for a long time. 
In the wall-paintings near the mammoth stone 
tombs huntsmen on horseback are seen to bear 
sword, lance, bow and arrows. Tiger-hunting 
while astride a horse, engaged in hunting, clasping 
hands and similar pictures are seen on overhang- 
ing rocks in Hirebenakal. In a place called 
Balachakra is found the image of a horse-rider. It 
is a fine picture. All these paintings are beautiful 
and vigorous. 

After he learnt to construct shelters and fashion 
pots and pans and began a settled life, early man 
appears to have turned his attention more towards 
art. That these people had taste in pictorial art 
may be inferred from the potsherds they have left 
behind. On the outer surfaces of dull red recep- 
tacles can be seen pictures drawn in thick strokes 
of purple or black hue. Such painted pottery has 
been found in large quantity in parts of north Kar- 
nataka. White lines haphazardly drawn in a wavy 
manner on shiny pots, with various floral patterns 
formed by small and big dots and daubing of 
red-this pattern is common. Such pottery is found 
in Chandravalli, Masti, Hemmige, Herakallu, 
Brahmagiri, Madhavapura, Bangalore, Vadagaon 
and other places. For their descendants it seems to 
have become the custom to delineate pictures with 
red earth or lime-water on the walls of their houses 
and later to work stylised patterns with kaolin 
powder (Rangavalli) in front of their main doors 
etc. 

There are many references in the epics, poetry 
and shastras (learned treatises) which bear 
testimony to the antiquity of our graphic arts. 
From our great epics Ramayana and Mahabha- 
ratha it is seen that Chitrasalas (schools of pain- 
ting) and Chitragrihas (picture galleries) were in 
existence long ago. There are frequent references 
to Chitrakarma (Art of painting, The painter) 
in the plays of Bhasa. Artists enjoyed royal 


patronage from early times. It was their practice 
to give expression to contemporary events through 
paint and brush. 

There are references to the graphic arts on one 
Or two occasions in the literary works of the 
earliest poet in Kannada, Pampa (A.D. 941). In 
Ramachandra Purana there is an account of Sita’s 
beauty as described by Sage Narada. At that time 
matchless paintings were executed not only on 
‘wall’? and ‘‘Plaque’’ but also on ‘‘canvas’’ 
(cloth). In this book ‘‘Bharatesha Vybhava’’ Rat- 
nakaravarni (A.D.1557) has given a description of 
wall-paintings in a theatre. 


Ajanta 


Evidences are available of the growth of the art 
of painting in the Kannada land as early as the se- 
cond century B.C. The murals of ‘‘Ajanta’’ begun 
in the 2nd century B.C. were completed in the 7th 
century A.D. Kannada people can never forget the 
shining lights of the Chalukya dynasty who com- 
missioned the pictorial treasures of Ajanta. The 
wall-paintings on wall, pillar, upper storey and 
other interior portions of the caves of Ajanta were 
commissioned by the Buddhist clergy and rulers 
for propagating their religion. The artists of that 
day first applied lime-plaster about a quarter- 
rupee thick, on the stone-walls of the caves, made 
it smooth and when this plaster was still fresh, 
marked the outer lines in red paint with brush and 
finally used appropriate water-colours for the 
various parts of the picture. In those paintings 
everything that man could visualize, imagine or 
conceive in all forms of life-such as feeling, 
posture, finger-movements, hands, hair-style, ap- 
parel, ornament, plant, tree, creeper, flower, 
fruit, swan, birds, serpent, deer and the like - have 
been pleasingly portrayed. In them-could be clear- 
ly discerned innate beauty and aesthetic expres- 
sion. Every individual figure is replete with charm, 
beauty and feeling. In their superb artistry, the 
master-painters of Ajanta have become introspec- 
tive with the spiritual as their ultimate goal. Their 
works of art are poetry created with their 
brush-their renown is world-renown. It is im- 
possible for the form-and-line arrangement, play 
of colours, posture and buoyancy of these master 
pieces not to capture the heart of everyone (who 
has the opportunity of feasting his eyes on 
them). It becomes amply clear that the brush-craft 
of these masters is immortal when one sees the 
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likeness, compassion, animation and harmony, 
the pattern of hands and feet, body-postures and 
face-expressions portrayed in these paintings. The 
native tints employed therein do not at all disturb 
the mind. The glamour of those hues which retain 
their pristine freshness even today remains a 
mystery. 

These murals tell of the arrival of Iranian en- 
voys to the royal court of Pulakesi II of ethe 
Chalukya dynasty, the Kannada ruler, who en- 
joyed the title ‘‘Parameswara’’. We have here the 
likeness of Pulakesi. It is our misfortune that in 
this painting the face of Pulakesi has been 
disfigured. In another cave here is the picture of a 
ship called ‘‘Rajavilas’’ and a human figure 
shown in it is said to be Pulakesi himself. It was 
the Chalukyas who blazoned abroad the Kannada 
people’s fame in art to all the corners of the world. 


Badami 


Such murals in colour are also found in the 
caves of Badami which are the centres of religious 
activity. The Vaishnava cave located here was got 
excavated by Mangalesha, uncle of Pulakesi II in 
Circa the fifth century. Here too may be seen the 
uniqueness of the pictorial art of Ajanta. In 
Badami are found paintings attributable to the 
sixth century. The patronage extended to the 
graphic arts by the Chalukya Kings of Badami 
cannot be forgotten. The wall-paintings in the first 
cave include a figure of Pulakesi, the second. 
There are murals in the third cave also. They 
belong to the Ajanta style of painting. Of pain- 
tings depicting scenes of the royal court, the 
group-composition showing the queen seated by 
the side of the King and female dancers amidst in- 
strumentalists, lackeys and courtiers is really 
breath-catching. But its colouring is lost and 
therefore it looks hazy. There is also another pain- 
ting with Kirthivarma and his queens. The ac- 
complishment in the realm of art of the artists who 
executed these masterpieces elicits the admiration 
of everyone. 

Information regarding these artists can be 
gathered from literature and inscriptions. It is 
likely that after the sixth century greater pro- 
minence was given to the sculpturing of images in 
Siva temples leading to the exclusion of the pain- 
ting art. Instead, in palaces and monasteries built 
of brick and wood, painting might have flourished 
unhindered. In temples of the Hoysala period, on 
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the inner face of the ceiling, line-drawings still re- 


main. Traces are found of paintings that adorned 
the walls and ceilings of the Santinath Basadi at 


Shravanabelagola, belonging to the period of 


Vishnuvardhana. 


Vijayanagara 


The art of colour painting reached un- 
precedented heights during the times of the Vi- 


jayanagara Kings. The pictures on the ceilings of 


stone temples are worthy of attention. On the ceil- 
ing and the beams of the theatre built in front 
of the Virupaksha temple at Hampi at the com- 
mand of Krishnadevaraya can be seen many 
colour-paintings. Here are found Girijakalyana, 


slaying of Tripurasura, Arjuna breaking the fish- — 


contraption, the Ten Incarnations of Vishnu and 
other scenes. Recently these paintings have been 
renovated with fresh paints. This may be con- 
sidered an impropriety perpetrated on the beauty 
of the original colour-composition. Paintings of 
the same period are seen on the ceiling of a 
pavilion at Anegondi. But they have faded. 
Paintings of this period are found in Lepakshi 
near Hindupur in Andhra Pradesh. Virupanna, 
who lived in Penukonda of the Vijayanagara em- 
pire and who was the Treasurer, got a temple very 
artistically built for his beloved deity Veerabhadra 
Swamy in the village of Lepakshi. The architec- 
ture and the painting art of the Vijayanagara 
period have touched the zenith here. In this temple 
Virupanna has given equal prominence both to 
sculpture and painting. The art of Lepakshi is ona 
par with that of Ajanta. The paintings on the tem- 
ple ceiling have.faded. Recently the Government 
had them renovated so that they now look quite 
fresh. The colour paintings of that day seem as 
new as when they were executed. Every piece has 
its own individuality and spreads its own peculiar 
charm. Anyone who sees the magnificent picture 
of Veerabhadra Swamy measuring 10’ x 20’ 
painted in the central space of the ceiling sup- 
ported by sixteen pillars is sure to be lost in 
wonder. . 

In the temple dedicated to Sri Ramachandra, 
murals depicting Dasavatara (Ten Incarnations) 
have been delineated most pleasingly. On the ceil- 
ing of the dark chamber situated in a corner of the 
temple, which, tradition has it, is the spot where 
Sage Agasthya performed penance, are paintings 
depicting various themes and twining greenery 


(Pallava). On the ceiling of the outer chamber of the 
temple are charmingly delineated amusing 
episodes of the Sport of Siva, as described in 
Skanda Purana. 

In the paintings here may be observed certain 
peculiarities that grip one’s attention. In human 
figures, whether the face is turned sideways or fac- 
ing the observer it can be seen that both the eyes 
are shown. While in all the male representations 
the tip of the moustache is shown pointing 
downwards, that of Veerabhadra alone is pointing 
upwards. The riot of colour of the ensemble of ap- 
parel and ornaments on every female figure and 
the delicate and intricate art of it is simply 
ravishing. The loveliness, a feast to the eye that it 
is, one finds there- belonging to four centuries 
ago - appears to herald the pre-eminence of Kar- 
nataka’s pictorial art. 

In the creation of the masterpieces at Lepakshi 
the artists have revelled in their excellent crafts- 
manship. They have also displayed a remarkable 
flight of fancy. Steeped in our artistic tradition, an 
inheritance from the past, they have created a 
marvellous art. All these paintings have been 


made on a smooth mortar surface firmly coated 


over rock. Their choice of dyes and the subtle play 
of brush is noteworthy. These painters have deriv- 
ed innumerable shades and tints by mixing the 
four primary colours-white, yellow, red and 
blue-with one another. All the principles and 
rules enunciated in Shilparatna, an authoritative 
work on art of the 16th century find practical ex- 
pression in this art-world. The secret of these col- 
ours which have remained fresh for hundreds of 
years is truly amazing. In the matter of colour- 
mixes our predecessors made many experi- 
ments. Research on proper lines is necessary in 
order that we may derive full benefit of this work 
on colours. 

Kannadigas should be justly proud of this art- 
extravaganza that Lepakshi is. The passionate 
love of art of that son of Kannada, Virupanna, 
who was the guiding-force behind this incom- 
parable monument of art was truly magnificent. It 
_ is only here one can find that rare phenomenon of 
the confluence of the twin arts of sculpture and 
painting. It is our great good fortune that this 
opulence of art remains unblemished even today. 
In this connection we may also bring to mind the 
colour-paintings in Ankaliswamy cave of 
Chitradurga, perhaps contemporaneous with 
Lepakshi. 


Age of the Wodeyars of Mysore 

After Vijayanagara days it was the Mysore 
rulers who gave considerable fillip to the art of 
painting. In this period many temples and 
buildings were embellished with murals. 

Only traces are now left of the pictures on the 
walls of the stone pavilion adjoining the ornamen- 
tal pond at Shravanabelagola, which had been 
painted during the reign of Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar. In the front pavilion of the Thontada 
Siddhalingeswara temple at Yadiyur are seen pain- 
tings of five-and-twenty playful postures of Siva 
and incidents from the life of the ascetic, Siddha- 
linga. In the hall of Manteswamy mutt at 
Belakawadi are seen paintings depicting scenes 
from Ramayana and of the sport of Siva. In the 
front pavilion of Mylappa temple at Gubbi are 
also found fine pictures of Siva’s five-and- ‘cilia 
sporting postures. 


Daria Daulat 

The murals in Daria Daulat of Srirangapatna 
built at the time of Tippu have in them the salient 
characteristics of the graphic arts of that day. 
After his conquest of the West Coast provinces 
such as Mangalore, Hyder Ali annexed the 
Lakshadweep island. After defeating the British 
army in the battle near Perumbakam, Hyder Ali 
marched up to Madras where also he established 
his supremacy. Thus in order to commemorate the 
extension of his sway even over the seas, he got 
this edifice built, naming it ‘Daria Daulat’, which 
means ‘Kingdom over the Sea’’. He had a fine 
park developed all round and brought water from 
Bangaradoddi canal to water it. In this mansion 
built in the style of Muslim architecture the Sultan 
used to. spend his summer months in relaxation. 
This palace has been built on a high platform. A 
veranda supported by tall, artistic pillars runs all 
round. There are stairs to reach to the top. At the 
ground level is a big hall to serve as the audience 
chamber. On its walls have been painted scenes 
depicting historic events of those days, the wars 
and contemporary princes and chieftains, etc. 

With no blank space left anywhere-on inner 
walls, below pillars or ceiling-the place is full of 
paintings executed in a variety of colours or gold 
enamel. Every leaf, creeper, flower and animal is 
true to nature. Renovation of portions which had 
faded due to wind and sun was taken up in 1920. It 
is surmised that these wall-paintings were done in 
Circa 1719. 
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The colour-composition of these paintings has 
not lost its lustre even now and is attracting a large 
stream of interested visitors. An investigator, Ben- 
jamin Hanney by name, has examined them and 
has furnished notes on how these pigments were 
prepared. 

These wall-paintings have a speciality of their 
own. The painter’s brush has beautifully brought 
out customs and manners, garments, fashions of 
adornment, ornaments and accoutrements which 
reflect the life style of the people of that day. 

Body and limb of human figures and their 
gestures and postures as represented in these pain- 
tings are natural. The distinctive style of these ar- 
tists and their colour-compositions is such as to 
excite the curiosity and wonder of the painting 
fraternity the world over. One gets the impression 
that the western style of painting has had its in- 
fluence on this achievement of our Karnataka 
painters. 

In the murals on the western side incidents of 
the battles of that day have been delineated. The 
scene of Hyder Ali along with the Nizam of 
Hyderabad facing the British is wonderful. When 
his ally, the Nizam once again sided with the 
British, Tippu was mortified and angry. As a 
mark of his feelings he got a picture done. In it the 
Nizam’s army Commander is shown on horse 
back and below him are painted a cow and a pig. 
The story is that Tippu intended this to represent 


that the Nizam’s forces coming like a cow joined» 


the British like a pig. 

In another battle scene Hyder Ali is seen riding 
an elephant, seated on its back in a howdah. 
Behind him is a section of the army consisting of 
five elephants. In front of him is the cavalry, with 
drawn swords and accountred in uniforms con- 
sisting of helmet, long coat, trousers and 
footwear. The infantry is pictured as dressed in 
double-stripped turbans and kerchiefs. 

By the side of this painting is another picture 
showing the Nizam of Hyderabad on horseback, 
with a line of elephants behind him and foot- 
soldiers in front. This painting represents the 
Second Mysore War. Here Tippu is sitting on a 
horse. His secretary, Mir Sadak-who later 
betrayed him -is seen talking to him and there are 
the infantry behind and the cavalry clad in steel 
coats of mail in front. Also are seen soldiers 
mounted on three elephants and two camels carry- 
ing tiger-stripped banners. The French cavalry 
holding flags is shown leading the column. 
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Another wonderful wall-painting seen here 
relates to the battle near Kanchipuram which was 
won by the Mysore army. Both Hyder and Tippu 
seated on elephant-back are depicted as reviewing 
their forces. The Mysore cavalry is harassing the 
British army both in front and at the rear. The 
French artillary and the Commander of the 
Mysore army dressed in bronze helmet, turban, 
coat of mail and pantaloons are taking an effec- 
tive part in the battle. The fortification erected by 
the scarlet-coated English soldiers to protect their 
cannon and powder and their Commander Col. 
Bailey has been vividly delineated. Bailey is seen 
seated in a palanquin, deeply immersed in 
thought, fingers on lips. The scene of hand-to- 
hand fighting is very attractive. 

In the murals on the eastern side of the Daria 
Daulat Palace are the portraits of many kings, 
nawabs and chieftains. In this gallery, the impor- 
tant ones are the Hindu queen of Chittoor, 
Mohamed Ali, Balaji and his queen, Raja of 
Thanjavur, Veeraraja of Kodagu, Vassal of Sind, 
Nawabs of Arcot and Kadapa, Balaji II of the 
House of Peshwas, Krishnaraja Wodeyar III (said 
to have been painted later), Madakari Nayaka of 
Chitradurga and Rani Chennamma of Kittur. If 
the nawab became angry the painter would con- 
trive to imprint that expression on the face in the 
picture. As an example the incident of a battle 
fought in Madras comes to mind. On this occasion 
when Hyder Ali entered into a treaty with the 
British at Madras, he had ordered a derisive pain- 
ting to be made on the portals of the Madras fort. 
In it on one side were shown the Governor of 
Madras Dupleix and his entourage shaking with 
fear and on the other, Smith, Commander of the 
army holding the treaty-papers in one hand and 
smashing a sword with the other. But this painting 
is now missing. If Mark Wilke living at that time 
had not recorded it, we would not have known 
about it at all. 

Daria Daulat mansion is thus an art-gallery 
also. It was notified as a national monument in 
1959. Colour-paintings, shadow-pictures and litho- 
graphs that belonged to Hyder and Tippu and 
their apparel and other articles of use have been 
kept on show on the upper storey. 

Among the pictures exhibited here can be seen 
reproductions of Huliyurudurga, Savanadurga, 
Ramagiri, Thalakawadi, Krishnagiri, Hosur- 
durga, Nandidurga and other places in all their 
native splendour. In addition the north gate of 


Bangalore, Tippu’s Bangalore Palace, Bangalore 
of that day, Delhi Gate of Bangalore - paintings of 
these are very attractive. Not only this, but 
lithographs showing the last campaigns of Hyder 
and Tippu and their downfall, invasion of 
Srirangapatna, surrender of two children of Tippu 
to the British and other incidents throw light on 
the milieu of those days. 

The big portrait of Tippu in oils, in western 
style of painting is indeed very attractive. There 
are some sixteen line-drawings, 14”x18” in size. 
These include likenesses of Ghulam Ali Khan, 
Chief of the fort-defence force in Tippu’s time, 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, his grandfather Nan- 
jaraja, Tippu’s senior Seneschal Firoz Nute and his 
vakil Ali Razakhan, Commander of the Dharwad 
fort Badroon Jaman Khan, Tippu’s friend Raza 
Khan and his Dewan Ghulam Ali Khan, as also 
Tippu’s seven sons. 

Daria Daulat Bagh is a treasure-house of works 
of art and bears testimony to Tippu’s love of art. 
We do not find anywhere else in the Kannada land 
a structure so richly covered with paintings as this. 
In the Bangalore Palace of Tippu too are found 
traces of paintings. The colour-paintings in the 
front pavilion and in clear spaces on the main por- 
tals of Narasimha Swamy temple at Seebe, pro- 
bably referable to the same period, are very attra- 
ctive. In the front pavilion are found scenes 
relating to Siva’s sports, Vishnu’s Ten Incarna- 
tions, some important episodes from Ramayana 
and Mahabharatha, vision of the Universal Form 
and others, while on the main portals are seen the 
story of Narasimha and Chanchu Lakshmi and 
Raising of Govardhan Hill. In addition to these, 
the portraits of Tippu and of Muslim and Hindu 
notables of his day and pictures of the army are 
painted on one side. 

It seems to have been the vogue to commission 
artists to paint in the mansions of the aristocracy 
and the princely order. In the Veerashaiva mutt at 
Athani, the royal mansion and Government 
House at Nippani, Venkateshwara temple and 
palace inside Nargund fort and palace inside 
Kodagu fort -can be seen remnants of some types 
of wall-paintings. 


After Tippu 


Graphic arts received considerable fillip and 
patronage from the Maharajas of Mysore. Of 
these princes Krishnaraja Wodeyar III was the 


most outstanding. It may be said that the style of 
painting of Tippu’s time continued during his 
regime also. The several wall-paintings in the 
Nativity Hall of Chamarajeswara temple at 
Chamarajanagar built in 1880 by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III in memory of his father, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, bear testimony to his high artistic pro- 
pensity. In the Venkataramana Swamy temple in 
Mysore are found scenes from the epics, nature 
studies and the likenesses of some princes of that 
day, Purniah, Subbarayadasa and others. In the 
Mallikarjuna Swamy temple at Mudukuthore near 
Talakad is a picture-gallery with paintings of the 
Shaiva cult. Contemporaneous with these are 
wall-paintings depicting the life of the Jain 
emperors found in the Jain monastery at 
Shravanabelagola. Pictures depicting the Tir- 
thankaras, Academy of Parshwanatha, Yakshas 
and Yakshis, the five Jain preceptors, life of 
emperor Bharata and others are indeed rare ones. 
The scene of a forest with its natural beauty found 
here appears quite ravishing. The likeness of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar III is noteworthy. 

Among the rare Kannada works of art - inspired 
by the great love for art of the Mysore rulers - 
which are still extant, that great classic entitled 
Shree Tathva Nidhi is one. There are thousands of 
coloured illustrations in this book. It is believed 
that the master artist was Krishnaraja Wodeyar III 
himself, who drew the beautiful illustrations based 
on the dhyana-slokas of himself, the full text of 
which-together with the _ illustrations—was 
brought out under the title ‘Shree Tathva Nidhi’. 
There are two copies of this book. It seems im- 
probable that Krishnaraja Wodeyar III could have 
been the illustrator. But there is no doubt that the 
preparation of this rare, illustrated volume owed 
much to his munificence. 

In that book Shree Tathva Nidhi the illustra- 
tions have been very cleverly incorporated along 
with the text. A magnum opus it is, with one thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty pages. There are nine 
sections in it named respectively, Shakti-nidhi, 
Vishnu-nidhi, Siva-nidhi, Brahma-nidhi, Graha- 
nidhi, Vaishnava-nidhi, Shaiva-nidhi, Agama- 
nidhi and Koutaka-nidhi. In the section on Shakti- 
nidhi (Treasure of prowess) the golden-coloured 
picture of Sri Chamundeswari is very beautiful. In 
Vishnu-nidhi (Treasure of Vishnu) primacy has 
been given to the invocation and form of the Lord 
of the Universe. There is a preponderance of il- 
lustrations relating to Vishnu here. EBight-faced 
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double-headed royal eagle, Narasimha, the 
Serpent-Couched-One, Rama the Saviour, cor- 
onation of Rama, Ten Incarnations and also 
Krishna the bonny boy, Krishna with flute, the 
One-Couched-on-Ficus-Leaf, Mukunda - all these 
are brought out with natural appearance, dress 
and embellishment and facial expression. There 
are in all 122 golden-tinted illustrations. In Siva- 
nidhi (Treasure of Siva) are found various 
postures of the Lord of Kailas, some name-forms 
of Ganeshwara, Kumaraswamy, Veerabhadra, terri- 
ble aspect of Veerabhadra and many other pic- 
tures relating to Siva. At the end is the picture of 
Visweswara. In all there are 195 illustrations in 
Siva-nidhi. In Brahma-nidhi (Treasure of 
Brahma) are mainly views of the world of 
Brahma. There are pictures of Fourfaced 
Brahma, Saraswati, the Seven Rishis, the 
Eight Vasus, the Eight Rivers, the Fourteen 
worlds and the Indras, the Seven Winds, the Eight 
Directions and their protectors, elephants and 
serpents, the shape of the Vedas and their patron- 
gods, Vedas and their six auxiliary branches, the 
true shape of Dharma and Mythology and the 
various kinds of arms and equipments of the 
gods. In addition there are excellent illustrations 
depicting the Seven Swaras in music, chara- 
cteristics of thirty six Ragas and of the seven 
Taalas. Graha-nidhi (Treasure of the planets) is 
like an encyclopaedia of astronomy. Personifica- 
tion of Time (Kalapurusha), Yugas, manvantaras, 
Sixty-year-cycle, equinox, season, month, fort- 
night, lunar day, week-day, planet, zodiacal sign, 
asterism-for everyone of them a_ pictorial 
representation of its own form and of its patron 
deity has been furnished. In addition, living be- 
ings like bird and beast, aquatic forms, worms 
and insects have been illustrated and their names 
given. In this part there is a total of 950 illustra- 
tions. In Vaishnava-nidhi (Treasure of Vishnu 
cult) with only line-drawings,. are found 26 com- 
mentators and alwars. In Shaiva-nidhi (Treasure of 
Siva cult) are 289 sketches depicting Phallus sym- 
bols and yogasanas. In Agama-nidhi (Treasure of 
the technique of worship) are 59 pictures and in 
Koutuka-nidhi (Treasure of marvel) are 48 
illustrations. 

With a total of 1886 coloured illustrations and 
450 line-drawings this book is indeed a rare 
classic. In the background of these illustrations, 
use of well-proportioned pigments, proper colour- 
mixes, balanced use of light and heavy tints and 
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dispositions of lines-all these aspects deserve our 


admiration. There are but two copies of this 


book-a veritable treasure-house of pictorial art. 


One of them is in the palace and the other in the 
Oriental Research Institute of the University of 
Mysore. Rare gems of the artistic excellence of 
Kannadigas that these copies are, they are a living 
testimony to the remarkable talent of the masters 
who executed them and to the cultural and artistic 
susceptibilities of their royal patron. 


Jaganmohan Palace Art Gallery 


It was in 1861 that the construction of the 
Jaganmohan Palace in Mysore was begun under 
the command of Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. By 
1875 it was converted into an Art-gallery. There 
are a few wall-paintings in this Art-palace. Among 
the murals executed by 19th century artists, the 
genealogical tree of Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, a 
painting entitled Santanambuja depicting the 
genealogy of Mysore ruiers and the Maharaja in 
procession in a chariot drawn by elephants, is very 
attractive. Also in Kottegala and Kittur, paintings 
representing Krishnaraja Wodeyar III on his 
Dasara procession are really fine. Also pictured 
are seven State or Royal cows called respectively 
Prasanna Parvathi, Duradundi, Sarvamangala, 
Jagadamba, Puttachamundi, Varachamundi and 
Chaluve Chamundi, State horse named Vijaya 
and bewitching maidens called Sarva Chittaranjini 
and Sarvangasundari. On another wall, the por- 
traits of Nawabs, chamberlains and attendants con- 
temporaneous with Krishnaraja Wodeyar III have 
been painted. The scenes of the third Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar’s spring festival, chess-play and other 
activities have been very attractively reproduced. 
The beautiful line-drawing depicting the Bhishma- 
Arjuna combat drawn by Tippiah of Shikaripur in 
1889 is also on display here. It is clear that 
Veeranna, Yellappa and Basanna were among the 
prominent artists in the days of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III. 


After Krishanaraja Wodeyar 


During the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar and 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV the old, traditional art of 
painting received considerable fillip. A large 
number of colour-paintings done in the Mysore 
native style nurtured during the time of these 
rulers adorn many a household, Rama Mandir. 


Palace and Scholastic Institution. Artists who 
have kept this art-tradition still alive are found in 


small numbers. It is a speciality of this school of 


art to paint portraits of princes and composite 
scenes of Gods and Goddesses and of mytholo- 
gical incidents on paper, cloth or glass, in water or 
oil-colours. Gilding and the use of indigenous 
ground colours seem to have been prevalent. The 
technique adopted here was to draw the outline in 
pencil first, then fill in the colours; mark 
decorative parts, embellishments, plants, creepers 
etc., by lines in white pencil, apply diamond glue 
- over them and over it gold foil; working in delicate 
Or intricate patterns to employ appropriate col- 
ours and to apply gold-foil to the different parts. 
Since these productions are objects of worship, 
signatures of the artists are not noramally found 
on them. 


Recent Times: Western Influence and 
Modernity 


The Indian style of painting received a 
devastating blow when India came under foreign 
subjugation. Art schools were established in Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, Mysore and other places 
within the ambit of the rulers’ line of thinking. 
Also artists of a mixed art-tradition involving both 
Indian and Western modes, grew up. J. J. School 
of Arts in Bombay trained thousands of artists. Of 
them Kannadigas had the lion’s share. The in- 
fluence of the western school of painting came to 
be felt in Karnataka also. 

In Karnataka schools of thought, which fol- 
lowed the various traditions that evolved in the 
art world of many western countries and adopt the 
same techniques, but for the exposition of native 
themes, grew up in the 19th and 20th centuries. In 
the history of the art of painting in Karnataka this 
modern age is an era of synthesis. The variety of 
techniques of painting, the various types of 
background materials and artificial tints con- 
nected with them-the effective use of this is the 
main change witnessed in the art world in this 
period. Another important difference is that while 
early painting art mainly portrayed religious and 
_ scriptural themes, in the present times attention is 
focussed on lay and worldly situations and points 
of view. From the beginning of the 19th century 
for a period of four decades progress of painting 
art stagnated. With the expedition of Major Gill 
in 1844, Griffiths in 1875 and Lady Herrington in 


1905, along with batches of Indian artists to Ajan- 
ta to make copies of the art-treasures there, it may 
be said that Karnataka painting art came into its 
own once again. Sister Nivedita was the first to 
give a new look to Indian art. The Art Academy in 
Calcutta was started in 1896. Havel criticised the 
imitative tendency of our artists and showed them 
the native tradition they were heir to. With his 
help Avaneendranath Tagore started his new style 
of painting. His student Nandalal Basu and others 
brought modernity into our graphic arts. In its 
later growth it became one with the folk arts. 
Apart from these imitative trends, the vogue of an 
indigenous response created by Avaneendranath 
Tagore and others in Bengal found its way into 


. Karnataka also. The artists who have executed or 


are executing paintings in these various styles have 
enriched the art-wealth of Karnataka. The late 
K. Venkatappa won pre-eminence not only in Kar- 
nataka but all over India. K. K. Hebbar, though 
trained in conventional traditional art, stamped 
his individuality on his art-creations in course of 
time and is now hailed as a leading protagonist of 
the new school. Objectivity of the Indian type 
stands out in his creations. 

Graphic arts developed further, fed by the en- 
couragement extended by Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
IV. During his rule the renowned painter of 
Kerala, Raja Ravivarma who enjoyed the 
patronage of the palace executed some oil- 
paintings. They are on show in the Jaganmohan 
Palace Art-museum, now called the Jayachamara- 
jendra Art-gallery. All these creations are in pure 
western style. Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV encourag- 
ed many artists, including Venkatappa, Kesha- 
viah, Azeez, S. Nanjundaswamy and Siddha- 
lingaswamy by commissioning them to do several 
paintings. He commissioned a group of artists in- 
cluding Nanjundaswamy, Nagaraju, Subrah- 
manya Raju, S. R. lyengar and Shankara Raju to 
do the large sized oil-painting depicting the 
Maharaja’s Dasara procession, in the Kalyan 
Mantap of the palace. It was his practice to buy 
canvases rated the best among the paintings, 
received for display in the annual Dasara Exhibi- 
tion in Mysore and add them to the Art-gallery. 
With a view to provide proper stimulus to the 
growth of art in the Kannada country a school of 
Art was started in Mysore in 1913 in the sweet 
memory of Chamaraja Wodeyar. The Foundation 
stone of the Institute was laid by Emperor George 
V. This art school has among its alumni many 
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distinguished artists like’ S. Nanjundaswamy, 
K. Venkatappa, S. N. Swamy and K. K. Hebbar. 
Art courses have been instituted in many private 
schools of Art and Government Schools in Kar- 
nataka. The first college of Art studies in Kar- 
nataka is expected to take shape in Mysore soon. 
There will be a great scope for the study of the 
painting and sculpturing arts here. Shri 
Sholapurkar, a Kannadiga, has been named its 
first Principal. This is indeed good news. 

Thanks to contact with western tradition new 
vogues and practices are finding their way in. A 
new school of thought in art is a product of the 
twentieth century. As a consequence the attitudes 
of the New School artist and the complexion of his 


products are changing. Choice of theme for 


representation and its elaboration bespeak this 
modernity of style. The revolutionary changes 
that have taken place in the theological, 
sociological and mundane aspects of life after the 
last World War have certainly left their impression 
on modern art. It has deeply swayed votaries of 
modern art who have a shrewd appreciation of 
contemporary trends and are endowed with 
perspicacity. Thus began the search for a new 


mode which would reflect their aspirations to their . 
own satisfaction. This search led modern art into - 


the clutches of subjectivity. Thus grew various 
modes such as Cubism, Dadaism, Futurism, Im- 
pressionism, Collage and so on. In course of time 
they won universal recognition. Modern art began 
to develop in India generally in the same way as it 
grew in the west. 

The outstanding changes in the realm of art in 
the last quarter of a century are a trend towards 
freedom of cultural expression, somewhat similar 
to the search for political freedom. During this 
period, modernistic trends in art had considerable 
scope to grow. The establishment of the Central 
Lalit Kala Academy has contributed to it. State 
Academies have also progressed in the same direc- 
tion. Many eminent artists had the opportunity to 
visit art academies abroad and this has had its im- 
pact on their work. Many artists of this new mode 
are now Principals of Art Schools. These 
artists exposed to the traditional style of the 
west turning to modernism brought about a syn- 
thesis of the two. 

Artists who have stuck to the pure Indian tradi- 
tion have also progressed. But deprived of royal 
patronage they are like plants uprooted. In their 
case one gets the impression that rather than 
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genius it is craftsmanship that has the upper hand. 
If they will only bring in innovations in keeping 
with the changed milieu into their work, their art 
is sure to get the vital base it needs. 

Young men trained in art schools in Bombay 
and Madras are working as instructors in 
Bangalore, Davangere, Gulbarga and other places 
and are turning their attention towards creative 
art. There is a greater measure of government 
patronage than ever before. But government art 
institutions are not working properly. 

It is possible to identify well-defined activities in 
the growth of art in Karnataka. From a long time 
the government is organising the Dasara art 
exhibition. Thanks to the encouragement of the 
State Lalit Kala Academy, there has been an 
awakening in our artists. Yearly art shows, copy- 
ing murals, one-man art exhibitions, organising 
workshops under the direction of senior artists, 
providing scholarships to art-students for training 
in art within the country and abroad, acquiring, 
by purchase, prize-winning works of art-these 
various measures are continuing. In many parts of 
the State there is a great spurt in Children’s 
drawing-painting competitions. By all this it has 
been possible to bring art to the level of the com- 
mon man. 

In reality there is a school of thought in art that 
is typical of Karnataka. The Mysore tradition in 
the art of painting is very old. Like the Tanjavur 
art this also received much patronage in the days 
of the rulers. Several paintings executed at that 
time are still available. Under British rule this art 
lost its prominence and so gradually atrophied. 

Artists of this traditional school are occasional- 
ly seen here and there. The book brought out by 
the Chitra Kala Parishat with a view to preserv- 
ing this traditional art is proof of this statement. 

Before the unification of Karnataka parts of the 
Kannada-speaking land were under various ad- 
ministrations. The artists who were trained in the 
art schools of those provinces were naturally in- 
fluenced by the art traditions prevailing there. 
Because of this, there was no scope for the growth 
of a uniform style of art, applicable to the whole 
of Karnataka. However it may be said that after 
unification, though somewhat belatedly, efforts 
are being made in this direction. 

There is undoubtedly scope within the frame- 
work of our cultural heritage and our traditional 
sculpture and painting, for more and more in- 
novation and expression. Our folk-art tradition 


provides the foundation on which such a growth 
can take place. Only then it can be the medium of 
the people’s expression. In Bengal Jemini Rai’s ex- 
periment has been a success. There is considerable 
scope for such innovations in Karnataka. 

Before Independence not everyone could tinker 
with natural art and receive encomiums. It is very 
easy to pick out flaws in this field of art. Since 
there are definite art codes this task is easy. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to detect mistakes. In the 
works of many artists can be seen an imitation of 


foreign artists. It is only a few who, having com- 


pleted the prescribed courses of study in art, have 
allowed their individuality to grow unfettered. 

- Competition is unnecessary between the older 
generation of artists following the orthodox tradi- 
tion and the younger generation devoted to the 
New Art. This is because traditional art has in its 
favour people’s love for it, whereas the New Art 
appeals only to the sophisticated. As education 
spreads among the masses perhaps they may be 
better able to appreciate it. Artists of both the 
schools should give greater attention to learning. 
And both must flourish. 

It is desirable for graphic arts-entirely visual 
medium as they are-to avail of the various forms 
of literature, not only for their own enrichment 


but also with a view to preserving our culture and 
heritage. 

It is true that art criticism in Karnataka has not 
grown as much as it should have. Art shows are 
now on the increase. The press is also sponsoring 
art. Art reviews are being published. It is not that 
there is no favouritism; it is there in all the States. 
As elsewhere, there is also factionalism of all 
kinds. For the true art-critic all partisanship is 
anathema. Objectivity is a sine qua non in. 
criticism. The art-critic should have studied 
literature relating to Indian art, whichever the 
school of thought, to recognize what is good in it 
and pick out shortcomings and to highlight them 
dispassionately-only when this attitude grows a 
good system of criticism will emerge. 

For his part the artist must cultivate the mental 
attitude of accepting the criticism in proper spirit. 
It is essential today for the artist to retain his in- 
dividuality, whatever the views of his reviewer 
may be. It is absolutely incumbent on the artist to 
carry on his struggle, steadfastly, in this direction, 
until the path fit for the proper expression of his 
genius is carved out. 


Translation: D. SHESHAGIRI RAO 
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B. V. K. Sastry 


Kavirajamarga, the oldest extant work in Kan- 
nada (850 A.D.), describes Karnataka or the land 
of Kannada as the one lying between the rivers 
Kaveri and Godavari. Further it also describes the 
several accomplishments of the people inhabiting 
this area. Though it has made no specific mention 
of Sangita or music among these, there are in- 
direct references to this subject. A more specific 
reference to music in this land is found in the 
Talagund inscription of the Kadamba monarch 
Kakuthsthavarma (450 A.D.). Numerous such 
references are forthcoming not only in ancient 
Kannada classics and inscriptions but also in the 
literatures of other languages. 

In the famous Tamil classic, Silappadikaram, we 
find references to Karunatar or the people from 
the land of Karnataka. And it is further stated that 
dancers and musicians from this land came and 
performed before the Chera King Sengattuvan. 
The famous treatise on music, Brhaddesi of 
Matanga has specific references to Karnata and 
Karnata Bhasha, particularly in the context 
of Prabandha or compositions. Similarly the 
Sanskrit Prose Work Vikramankabhyudaya while 
describing the reign and exploits of Chalukya 
monarch Vikramaditya contains numerous refe- 
rences to music as flourishing in Kalyana, the 
capital of his kingdom. 

Music was an integral part of the social and 
spiritual life of the people. The classics mostly 
describe music in the context of temple, palace 
and courtesans. In the temples it was an indispen- 
sable part of the daily worship and rituals. In the 
palaces its function was ceremonial and was also 
meant to provide entertainment. Music had an im- 
portant place in education. The Princess and 
Princesses were expected to have training in music 
and cultivate its proper. appreciation. A cultured 


Music in Karnataka 


individual was expected to have a knowledge of at 
least as much music as to appreciate it. The detail- 
ed references to music and its various elements in 
the ancient Kannada literature testify to the sound 
knowledge of music of the authors who were 
already well versed in Sahitya. 

Many of these works describe music perfor- 
mances. The descriptions provide an insight into 
the shape of music flourishing in those times. 
Tamboora was unknown in those times and the 
flute provided the adhara shadja or Sruti. There 
were different kinds of vocalists. The soloist was 
called ‘Ekala’. Duets were known as Yamala 
Gayana and choral groups as Vrinda gayakas. In 
addition there were Vaggeyakaras (composers) 
later corrupted into Bayakara who were experts in 
both Sahitya and Sangita and combined the two as 
to create musical compositions. 

Supporting instruments to these vocal concerts 
were flute and the drums Mrdanga, Hudukka. 
Kinnari seems to have been a very popular instru- 
ment in Karnataka besides Vina. A large variety of 
Vinas was also in use. Basavapurana and Pad- 
maraja Purana mention many varieties of Vina. 
The musicians rendered many ragas and also 
Prabandhas or compositions. Some of these 
became obsolete long back. The technical ter- 
minology used in this respect indicates that there 
was an indigenous tradition in music too. 


Karnataka’s Contribution 


Undoubtedly the people of Karnataka were 
fond of music as in the other parts of India. They 
cultivated and gave munificent patronage to the 
art and, more than all, contributed to a great ex- 
tent in its development by giving new directions to 
music. The strategic location of Karnataka was an 


: 


important factor because all the traffic between 
the north and the south India had to pass through 
Karnataka. It certainly exposed these people to 
new ideas and forms through which they enriched 
in turn the existing forms, originated newer 
Ones and gave a face-lift to the prevailing 
music. Karnataka has played a very distingui- 
shed role in giving a new orientation and direc- 
tion to the ancient concepts and forms. This is 
evident if we go through many of the ancient texts 
on music. And incidentally we must remember that 
some of these ancient authoritative works on 
‘music were written in Karnataka or, when written 
elsewhere, by authors of Karnataka origin. The 
following are some of the important works 
On music and dance written on the soil of 
Karnataka. 


1 Rajamanasollasa or Abhilashitartha Chin- 
tamani. An encyclopaedic work containing 
also detailed chapters on Music and dance by 
the Chalukyan emperor Bhulokamalla Some- 
shvara (III) who ruled between A.D. 1116-27. 

2 Sangita Chudamani by Jagadekamalla or 
Pratapachakravarti, son of Someshvara III 
and who ruled the Chalukyan empire between 
A.D. 1138-50. 

3 Sangita Ratnakara. Considered as the most 
authoritative work on Music and dance; by 
Sarangadeva Suri Karanikagrani (Accounts of- 
ficer) of the Yadava ruler Singhana who ruled 
at Devagiri between A.D. 1132-69. 

4 Kalanidhi. An illuminating commentary on 
the Sangita Ratnakara, written by Kallappa 
Desika or Kallinatha who graced the court of 
Immadi Devaraya A.D. 1446-85. 

5 Sangita Suryodaya. Written by Bandaru 
Lakshminarayana who graced the court of 
Krishna Devaraya A.D. 1503-30. 

6 Svaramelakalanidhi. Written by Ramamatya 
who graced the court of Vijayanagara and 
prepared this work at the instance of Aliya 
Ramaraya about A.D. 1550. 

7 Sivatatva Ratnakara. An encyclopaedic work 
written by Immadi Basappa Nayaka of Keladi 


dynasty (A.D. 1709-1734) contains detailed 


chapters on Music and dance. 

8 Kitab I Nauras. Written by Ibrahim Adil Shah 
II, Sultan of Bijapur A.D. 1570, contains 
beautiful Dhrupads in ragas of Hindustani 
system. 

9 Abhinava Bharatasara Samgraha. Written by 


Mummadi Chikkabhupala of Bijjavara 
A.D. 17th century. 

10 Sri Tatva Nidhi. Written by Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar -Encyclopaedic work. 
Music Section contains Paintings. (1825 A.D.) 
Texts written by scholars of Karnataka origin, 
who lived in other parts of India: 


1 Bharata Bhashya or Sarasvati Hridaya- 
lankara. Written by Nanyadeva, the monarch 
of Mithila (A.D. 1097-1133). This monumen- 
tal work consists of more than 10,000 verses. The 
ruler belonging to a branch of Rashtrakutas 
repeatedly calls himself Karnatakulabhu- 
shana. 

2 Sadragachandrodaya, Ragamanjari, Raga- 
mala, Nartana Nirnaya: The quartet of 
treatises written by Pundarika Vithala pro- 
bably between A.D. 1550-80. Hailing from 
Sathanur near Magadi he successively graced 
the courts of Ahmednagar, Gwalior and later 
emperor Akbar at Delhi. Referring to himself 
as ‘Karnatajatiyaha’ in all these works he has 
dealt with both the southern and northern 
systems of music and also dance, especially the 
regional styles. And these are important 
works serving as links between the medieval 
period and the 16th century. 

3 Sangita Sudha: Written by Govinda Dikshita, 
the Chief minister of Raghunatha Nayaka, the 
ruler of Tanjore about A.D. 1610. 

He was of Karnata origin. 

4 Chaturdandi Prakasika: Written by 
Venkatamakhin, the son of Govinda Dik- 
shita, about A.D. 1660, this is the most 
authorative work on south Indian music and it 
lays down the foundation of the 72 melas that 
are deemed as primary ragas of Karnatak 
music today. 


Stages of Development 


Viewed in its historical perspective the pace of 
the march of music in Karnataka does not seem to 
have been uniform. It passed through several 
stages. Currently we have two major systems in 
Indian music. i.e. Karnatak and Hindustani. 
True, this branching out has not been mentioned 
in any authoritative treatises on music. But it is a 
long established and cherished tradition. The uni- 
queness of Karnataka is that both these systems 
are flourishing on its soil. Perhaps this branching 
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out occurred in Indian music sometime during the 
middle ages due to alien influences. Or such dif- 
ferent styles were also flourishing in Karnataka in 
ancient times. Apart from the difference in form 
and flavour of the ragas (though with identical 
names) and also the mode of their exposition etc. 
one important difference between the two systems 
is in the classification of the ragas. While the 
Hindustani system follows the familywise 
classification, that is Raga and Ragini, the Kar- 
natak system follows the classification under mela 
system. 

While describing mysic or musical events, the 
ancient Kannada classics mention two broad 
classifications of the ragas. We find the Purusha 
(male) and Stree (female) ragas. And we also 
come across the grama raga and later division in- 
to Sudha, Bhinna, Chayalaga etc., or the 
Ragangachatustaya-Raganga, Bhashanga, 
Kriyanga and Upanga-wise classifications. These 
are the forerunners of Raga-Ragini and. Mela- 
wise classification. We may broadly classify 
the stages of development of music in Karnataka 
as: 

I Stage From ancient times to the 
14th Century 
Il Stage From the 14th to 17th Century 
III Stage From 17th to 19th Century 
IV Stage 20th Century 

During the first stage we find references to 
Marga, Desi, ancient Jathis, Grama ragas and also 
the above classifications. We also find reference to 
the ancient 101 or 108 Talas and also Sooda talas 
from which the talas in current use were derived 
later. In addifion to these classifications of ragas 
we also find another system called Batheesa raga 
or a group of 32 ragas. This certainly belonged to 
a regional tradition because there is no mention 
of Batheesa raga in the music treatises in 
Sanskrit, whereas many Kannada classics between 
12th and 17th centuries mention the Batheesa 
ragas. 

In the second stage we come across the word 
Mela. This mode of grouping of the ragas is first 
attributed to Vidyaranya. But the idea must have 
germinated even before or a corollary of the 
Chatushtaya method. Introduction of frets on the 
Vina sometime in the 11th and 12th centuries cer- 
tainly gave a visual dimension to the musical 
scales. It is noteworthy that Belur Sculptures con- 
tain such earliest specimens of fretted Vina. It 
must have stimulated the thought to devise a more 
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methodical and homogeneous grouping of ragas. | 


In addition the founding of the Vijayanagara em- 
pire and the uniform patronage extended by the 
state for arts generated an all-round activity. 
Visits of people from different parts of India and 
abroad established new contacts and exposed the 
scholars and artists to new ideas and experiences. 
In turn this must have induced new thoughts, ex- 
periments and directions. And music developed a 
new look too. This undoubtedly had a profound 


effect on the development and future course of 


music. 

With the fall of Vijayanagara began the third 
stage in the development of music in Karnataka. 
The large numbers of scholars and artists who 
were patronised at Vijayanagara had to seek new 
pastures. They dispersed throughout the south 
seeking the patronage of kingdoms like Mysore, 
Tanjore, Tiruvanantapuram and also numerous 
petty principalities that arose out of the 
disintegrated Vijayanagara empire. On the other 
side the Sultans of Bijapur and Gulbarga also 
maintained good tradition of patronage to arts 
and music. This migration was certainly responsi- 
ble for not only enriching the regional music tradi- 
tions by the inflow of new ideas but also bringing 
in an uniformity in its form. True, the music in the 
entire south India had common features 
even before. But these migrating artists and 
scholars from Vijayanagara infused a new blood 
and gave a new look to this music starting from 
the borders of Kalinga to the tip of Kerala, and it 
came to be known as Karnatak music. 


Nomenclatures 


A slight digression is necessary here to discuss 
the nomenclatures of Hindustani and Karnatak 
denoting the two branches of Indian music. As 
already stated neither this designation nor the 
classification into two branches is found in any of 
the treatises on music except the Sangita 
Sudhakara written by Pandit Appa Tulsi. But it 
was written only in the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury. These designations of the two systems are 
more in popular usage. The term Hindustani 
music denotes the form of music flourishing not 
merely in the Hindi belt but throughout the nor- 
thern parts of India-in the regions to the north 
of the river Krishna. Similarly the name Karnatak 
music though immediately suggests music of Kar- 
nataka does not confine itself to only Karnataka 


but has spread throughout South India comprising 
the four linguistic regions and also the southern 
parts of Orissa. 

All the visitors and conquerors who entered 
India from the north have called the country 
Hindustan. As such it is not surprising if the music 
of this country was alluded to as the music of 
Hindustan. In fact Amir Khusru refers to the 
music of this country as the music of Hindustan. 
And most of the Muslim chroniclers and also 
European travellers have referred to the music of 
India as the music of Hindustan or the music of 
Hindostan. And all the while the music they were 
acquainted with was the one prevailing in the nor- 
thern parts of India. Therefore, we may assume 
that this designation of Music of Hindustan ac- 
quired the popular name of Hindustani music with 
its distinct modalities, forms, flavours etc. that 
mainly belonged to the ethos of the northern 
India. 


Evolution of Karnataka Music 


On the other side the Karnatak music too must 
have had some such origin. And this is how it is 
alluded to in popular usage in all the four southern 
linguistic regions of Kannada, Telugu, Malayala 
and Tamil. In recent times some sections in the 
south have attempted to refer to this system as 
Carnatic music, South Indian Music, Tennattu 
Sangeetam etc. But the people by and large have 
adhered to the time-honoured designation - 
Karnatak music. Various assumptions are offered 
as to the origin of this appellation. But the most 
important one is that the present music of South 
India carries the deep impress of Vijayanagara 
which was known as Karnata Samrajya. And one 
of the best known precursors of this music is 
Purandaradasa also called Karnataka Samgita 
Pitamaha. 

Here again no text on music written during and 
subsequent to the times of Purandaradasa mentions 
him. The only text that refers to him is the Sangita 
Saramrta of Tulajaji written in the 18th Century. 
The designation, Karnataka Sangita Pitamaha, is 
more in popular usage. He is credited with so 
many innovations and also introducing many new 
features into the art of music. But no systematic 
study of this contribution of Purandaradasa has 
been undertaken even in Karnataka. While lip ser- 
vice is paid to him as Sangita Pitamaha all atten- 
tion is focussed on his Sahitya, Bhakti, Upadesa 


etc. He is being treated more as a spiritual leader 
than as a savant of music. In this light his mention 
even in a solitary work has its own significance. 
It is a recognition of his contribution to the 
development of music. We do not know what was 
the stature of Purandaradasa in music and what 
exactly were his contributions. We can only 
speculate. For this we must take a close look at the 
music in south India before and after the times of 
Purandaradasa, which incidentally coincides with 
the fall of Vijayanagara. 

The migrating scholars and artistes no doubt car- 
ried with them the numerous new ideas and con- 
cepts developed at Vijayanagara and spread them 
throughout the south. Noteworthy among them 
was the concept of the mela system on which the 
Karnataka music system rests. As already stated, 
the earliest reference ‘to the Mela was made by 
Vidyaranya, the guru of the rulers of Vijaya- 


. Nagara. Later on this concept was developed fur- 


ther in which the Vina played a dominant role. We 
hear about a system of 90 melas propounded by 
Pundarika Vittal, based on the positions of the 
Swaras in the frets of the Vina, which seems 
more logical than the 72 Mela Paddhati of 
Venkatamakhin. 

Somanatha developed the idea further by devis- 
ing a system of melas through the permutations of 
the scale based on 22 srutis, the total running to 


‘960. But Venkatamakhin gave a more logical and 


practicable form to this concept in his plan of 72 
melas. And numerous experiments were made in 
respect of the Vina to make it more suitable for 
the expression of new ideas. We hear about the 
Vinas devised by Ramamatya. Later Govinda 
Dikshita effected more modifications and design- 
ed other Vinas. All these efforts culminated in the 
modern Saraswathi Vina devised sometime during 
the 17-18th century. 

Apart from the mela system, the post 
Vijayanagara period saw the introduction and 
popularisation of many ragas that were not only 
the derivatives of the time honoured ones but also 
many that were new to this system. Interestingly 
enough they were in use in Karnataka from a long 
time. If we refer to the musical texts of even the 
17th century in the south it is revealing as to how 
purists were averse to many of these ragas and 
condemned them as unsuitable for serious music. 
But it is a fact that these ragas were popular in 
Vijayanagara even centuries earlier and accepted 
as belonging to the classical tradition. As an 
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itinerant minstrel Purandaradasa travelled 
throughout South India not only propagating 
Bhakti and righteous life but also the music 
enriched by the new ideas developed at Vi- 
jayanagara which included these new ragas, the 
simplified forms of the Suladi talas and also a 
large variety of prabandha or compositions. 
It is this aspect or work that has justly earned for 
Purandaradasa the appellation Karnataka Sangita 
Pitamaha. 

Purandaradasa was one of the prominent 
figures in the Bhakti movement. The movement 
itself was responsible for radical change in the face 
and form of music. The Saint minstrels pro- 
pagated the tenets of their creeds and also enjoined 
the people to lead spiritual and virtuous lives. 
They conveyed these ideas through music and in 
simple songs that could be easily grasped by the 
people. And the effect of these songs in the shap- 
ing of the music of subsequent periods was con- 
siderable. In addition to making the compositions 
more attractive through new blends of ragas, their 
forms were also simplified while retaining the 
classical values. The new compositions were dif- 
ferent from the tongue twisting ancient Praban- 
dhas and became very popular in no time. And 
Purandaradasa was one of the popular saint 
minstrels of the Bhakti movement, known 
throughout the areas where Karnatak music 
prevails. 

Intense activity characterises the third stage of 
development of music in Karnataka. Slowly peace 
settled on the war ravaged land. People gradually 
turned to constructive activities and cultural pur- 
suits. Mysore assumed the mantle of Vijayanagara 
and became an important centre of art and culture 
extending munificent patronage to scholars and 
artists, stimulating creative activity. This 
was a period of Yakshagana both performing 
and recitative. The rulers of Mysore like 
Chickadevaraja (1672-1704 A.D.) and Kan- 
thiravaraja were themselves musicians and com- 
posers. Many minor kingdoms like Keladi, 
Surapura too encouraged art and literature and 
patronised musicians and dancers. In addition, old 
religious centres and holy shrines with a hoary 
past were another source of patronage and 
stimulated many Yakshaganas and Songs. These 
were composed by adherents of different faiths 
and dedicated to their tutelar deities. We see vir- 
tually a green revolution in Yakshagana and songs 
during this period. And their total effect was seen 
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in the expansion of popular appreciation for 
music and other performing arts. 


Some Compositions 


In the century between 1601 and 1700, there 
seems to have been a bumper crop of Yakshaganas, 
not only in Karnataka but throughout south 
India. In Karnataka they were composed in Kan- 
nada and also Telugu as it was the fashion of the 
day. But the largest numbers were in Kannada. 
The earliest Yakashagana was the ‘Ganga Gouri 
Vilasamu’ by Immadi Kempegouda, the grandson 
of Kempegouda, the builder of Bangalore. 
This is in Telugu and was composed just about 50 
years after the oldest available Yakshagana in 
Andhra-the Sugriva Vijayamu of Kandakuri 
Virabhadra Kavi. Next we come across more than 
a dozen Yakshaganas composed by Kanthiravara- 
ja, the son of Chickadevaraja Wodeyar. They 
have been composed not only in Kannada but also 
in Telugu, Tamil and Prakritha. Next there was a 
spate of Yakshaganas that are considered as the 
classical repertoire of the performing troupes and 
also ladies in rural parts who sing them on 
ceremonial occasions. 

In addition to Yakshaganas there were 
Geyaprabandhas modelled after Gita Govinda. 
They were suitable for both singing and perfor- 
mances. The best known among them is the Gita 
Gopala by Chickadevaraja Wodeyar modelled 
after the Gita Govinda in Kannada but with his 
own modifications. There were other such com- 
positions too apart from the Yakshaganas which 
are too numerous to be enumerated here. Towards 
the latter part of the 19th century a song form call- 
ed Javali became popular both in music and dance 
in the south. It had its origin in Karnataka and 
earned immediate popularity-something like the 
film music of today. 


Mysore’s Pre-eminence 


Mysore became a reputed centre of culture in 
South India. Though it was predominantly an area 
of Karnatak music Mysore also patronised Hin- 
dustani music. And its speciality seems to be in 
Vina. It may be recalled in this context that the 
area which is now the Sakleshpur taluk had been 
given as a Jahagir to one Vina Ramaiyya by the 
monarchs of Vijayanagara. During a span of more 
than a century comprising the reigns of four 


Maharajas, Mysore seems to have had entered a 
golden age in music. We come across the names of 
eminent Vainikas like Bakshi Venkatasubbiah, 
Sambaiyya, Bangarusamayya, Seshanna, Subban- 
na, Shamanna, Venkataramanayya, Venkatagiri- 
yappa and so on. Among the composers and 
vocalists were Mysore Sadashiva Rao, Lalgudi 
Ramayyar, Mugoor Subbanna, Bidarada Krish- 
nappa, Vasudevachar and others. T. Chowdiah, the 
virtuous Violinist, and the seven stringed Violin he 
devised have become a part of the history of Kar- 
_natak music. Among the musicians of Karnataka 

who settled outside the state and were pre-eminent 
in the field were Bangalore Nagarathnamma, 
Kolar Nagarathna, Bangalore Thayi etc. 
Bangalore Nagarathnamma earned a permanent 
niche in music by spending all her belongings for 
the renovation of the samadhi of Tyagaraja and 
laying the foundation for the annual aradhana 
music festival of this dimension. 

Coming to the Hindustani musicians who grac- 
ed the court of Mysore, we must recall a fact. The 
reputation of this court in its patronage of 
Hindustani music was such that the Travancore 
Maharaja requested some Hindustani musicians 
to be sent for settling in his court. Accordingly the 
Mysore Maharaja deputed two musicians called 
Nathuram and Nandaram from among his staff. 
Some of the Hindustani musicians who graced the 
Mysore durbar were - Moula Bux, Nathan Khan, 
Hafiz Khan, Barakatullah Khan (Sitar), Vilayat 
Hussain Khan, Govindarao Tembe. Also were the 
visiting maestros like Fayyaz Khan who had to 
visit and perform during important festivals of the 
palace, along with Ustads specially invited for 
these occasions. 


Northern Karnataka 


Meanwhile the musical scene in the northern 
parts of Karnataka was gradually changing. It was 
shifting from Karnatak to Hindustani. Possibly 
the course of events in Bombay (of which these 
areas were a part) were responsible for the change, 
for the standard of the prevailing music which was 
Karnatak had so deteriorated that the people were 
immediately attracted towards the more tuneful 
Hindustani music. But there were also pockets of 
Hindustani music like the principalities of 
Ramadurg and Jamkhandi. In the former court 
were vocalists like Antubua Apte and Balwantrao 
Ketkar, while Beenkars Dattopant Phadke, Bal- 


want Rao Vaidya and percussionists like Dada 
Khare, Bandopanth Joglekar, Ganapatrao Raste 
etc., were employed in Jamkhandi durbar. But the 
most powerful cause for this change was Bhaskar 
Rao Bhakle, the famous musician who came to 
Dharwar as a teacher in the Training College. 
Bhaskar Rao’s pre-eminence was such that almost 
all the Hindustani musicians who visited Mysore 
and were obliged to pass through Hubli-Dharwar 
towards north, halted in these cities to spend some 
time with him. Gradually a nucleus of Hindustani 
music enthusiasts took its birth and grew. The 
presence of other maestros like Rahmat Khan, 
Abdul Karim Khan and Alladiya Khan, who spent 
good time in Hubli, and also the presence of the 
musicologist Clements as the collector gave such a 
powerful impetus that within a short time Hin- 
dustani replaced Karnatak music and it was also 
developed to such a degree that it produced within 


a short period many Hindustani maestros of 


national significance who earned a prominent 
place for Karnataka on the cultural map of 
India. 


Karnataka now has the unique distinction of 
having both the major branches of Indian music 
flourishing side by side. Indeed we may say that it 
is the only state in India where Indian music in the 
real sense is flourishing. However, we must also 
take a closer look particularly on the eve of 
this monumental meet of all the sections of the 
Kannada world. 


Future Task 


Firstly people should be made keenly aware of 
not only the unique heritage in music but also the 
continuity of this uniqueness even now. To 
achieve this awareness and stimulate popular in- 
terest and their purposeful involvement, steps 
should be taken to build a better communication 
and understanding between the people of the dif- 
ferent areas of Karnataka. Separated for cen- 
turies, they joined together 25 years back to 
establish the unified state of Karnataka. And it is 
said that even after 25 years a proper emotional in- 
tegration has not been established between these 
areas. Next, to make the people enlightened about 
this rich heritage, a survey of all the material con- 
nected with the heritage of the music of Karnataka 
should be made. These constitute compositions, 
accounts and pictures of the composers, treatises, 
manuscripts, sculptures, monuments and so on. 
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These will certainly throw valuable light on the 
march of music in Karnataka. For instance we are 
familiar with the Ragamala paintings in Northern 
India, that represent the ragas in pictorial form. 
This is considered to be an unique feature of 
Indian art and is believed to be confined to Hin- 
dustani music. There are several schools of these 
Ragamala paintings and all of them are confined 
more or less to Northern India, except Bijapur 
which produced a unique series of these pain- 
tings. But many are not aware of the fact that 
there is a unique South India iconical version 
too of these ragas and the only specimens are in 
Karnataka. 
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Serious study of this heritage and its research 
has to be undertaken before much of the materials 
like manuscripts, pictures, discs and composi- 
tions are lost. And the results of these efforts are 
to be brought out in books along with the publica- 
tion of treatises that are still reposing in Libraries. 
Pictures and effects of eminent men of music 
should be collected wherever available and 
preserved in a museum exclusively devoted to the 
musical heritage of Karnataka. These measures 
will be of positive help not only to project the 
musical heritage of Karnataka in its totality, but 
also to stimulate interest about its cultivation and 
development among its own people. 


| 


Simpi Linganna, Chadachana 


Festivals are manifestations of the happiness of 
the sons of the soil who come into direct contact with 
nature’s beauty and its changing aspects. Festivals 
are occasions for singing and dancing and for 
preparing tasty dishes for being consumed after 
offering them to deities of home, village and 
community. 

The festivals of Karnataka usually fall on full- 
moon days. These festivals are arranged and 
observed by the farmers. The farmer welcomes the 
monsoon on the full-moon day in the month of 
June; he gives a wash to the bullocks, paints their 
horns and decorates them by putting shining horn- 
rings, colourful clothes. That day the bullocks are 
fed with boiled jowar and jaggery. The bullocks 
take part in a running race and the future of the 
monsoon is predicted on the basis of the success of 
this race. The next day is called Kari; on that day 
fried things are eaten. 

The village streams are filled with water during 
_ the monsoon and the soft wet clay on the banks 
is a challenge to the genius of village-belles. 
These girls prepare clay-images of Gouri, Gullavva 
and Basavanna and sing and dance. Gullavva is 
worshipped on the four Tuesdays of July. Every 
Wednesday ‘Gullavva’ is sent back and the girls go 
out picnicking. On the new-moon day in the same 
month clay-bullocks are worshipped. 

The clay-images are worshipped upto the 
festival of Ganapati which falls in the month of 
September. Naga Chaturthi and Naga Panchami 
are observed in the month of August, which is a 
festival of new brides and women who come back 
to their parents. On the first day women worship 
the lamp of the parents and put on a thread which 
is called ‘the thread of obligation’. Next day the 
clay-image or even a stone and metal image of the 
Serpent God is worshipped and sweet dishes are 


Festivals of Karnataka 


offered. Naga Panchami is also the swing-festival. 
Boys and girls swing from the tree-tops. On the 
sixth day of the month, people go from house to 
house to have a ‘darsan’ of Gouri. Folk-singers 
(women) gather in the living rooms of the village- 
heads and outside and men congregate, drums in 
hand, and sing ballads which do not seem to end. 

On the fourth day in the month of Bhadrapada 
(September) Ganapati is installed in every house 
and is worshipped for five or ten days. It is indeed 
a colourful festival. But more than the pomp and 
colour, the eagerness with which people anxiously 
wait for the arrival of the God and the affection 
with which they follow him are touching. 

Jokumara, a Dionysian God, is born on the 
eighth day of the same month. Ta/awara women 
put him in a basket and receive grains, clothes and 
money from every house. The God dies on the 
full-moon day and the earth receives the heavy 
showers two or three days later. 

Navaratri festival begins from the first day of 
Ashwin (October) and many who are devoted to 
the Mother-Goddess observe fast for nine days. 
Lamps which continue to burn are kept and dif- 
ferent kinds of grains are sown and sprouted in 
clay-plates. The mass-worship of the Goddess is 
also conducted. On the tenth day-Vijaya 
Dasami-the villagers cross the boundary lines of 
the village, worship the ‘Sami tree’ and the leaves 
of that tree are distributed among friends and 
relatives. 

Deepavali, the festival of lights, is observed for 
several days. It is mainly a festival of relatives. 
Brothers and sisters exchange gifts in the form of 
clothes and ornaments. Deepavali is the New Year 
for shop-keepers and they open new accounts on 
that day. 

As the year progresses the fields glisten with 


new crops and people get ready for the autumn 
festival. Women scatter sweets throughout the 
field as an offering to the Goddess of fertility. 

In the months of Pusya and Magha (January and 
February), farmers stay on their farm and keep a 
watch on the crops. They eat roasted ears of corn 
and scare the birds. The reaping and threshing 
goes on the farm. Bullocks go round and round 
treading the ears of corn. The heaps of corn are 
also worshipped. The taste of food eaten at this 
time is unforgettable. After this the bags filled 
with grains are brought home. 

Shivaratri is a very austere festival. People 
would fast that day and sing songs in praise of 
Lord Shiva throughout the night. In every house 
and every temple Shiva is worshipped. After 
Shivaratri comes Holi, the most colourful of the 
Indian festivals. People shout, sing and slap their 
mouths and throw coloured water on one another. 
A big bonfire is lit, meant for the burning of 
Kama, the God of love. For a fortnight, upto 
Yugadi, pageants representing Gods and God- 
desses are exhibited in the village streets. After 
that people welcome Yugadi, the New Year day 
and the spring festival. Tender neem-leaves are 
eaten along with sweet dishes on that day sym- 
bolically representing joy and sorrow of life. 

Akshaya Tritiya, Rama Navami and Jan- 
mashtami are festivals mentioned in the Puranas 
and they are meant to commemorate the greatness 
of Rama and Krishna. Almost all the full-moon 
days are considered festivals in Karnataka and 
they are connected with the fertility of the land 
and bounteous harvest. 

Indians have a knack of turning any day into a 
festival. As Kalidasa has said, ‘Men have a 
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weakness for festivals’. The Republic Day and the 
Independence Day are two of the new festivals 
which have a national significance. 

When women return to their parents’ home they 
consider the very occasion a festival. On Naga 
Panchami the newly married brides come to:their 
parents and worship the lamp. Sisters are invited 
by brothers during Deepavali to receive gifts. They 
come back on Yugadi and also continue to live 
during the mango season. Even an old woman with 
several daughters-in-law feels nostalgic about her 
parents home. 


‘The father-in-law of my daughter has come; 
The father of my daughter-in-law has come; 
My brother, who should I send? 

Take away the daughter-in-law 

And leave the daughter here’ 


This beautiful verse from folk-poetry clearly 
voices the sentiments of the woman. The brother 
who is addressed in the verse is both the father-in- 
law of her daughter and the father of her 
daughter-in-law. Such involved marriages with 
two-fold relationships are not unusual in Kar- 
nataka. The only point which doesn’t get clarified 
in her decision is, which daughter and which 
daughter-in-law. The woman’s love for her 
brother is also deep. His very arrival is a festival. 
Festivals give an excuse to highlight the closeness 
of relationships and enhance the area of human 
affection and love. In the world of folk-literature 
even the gods are not exempted from the tangle of 
relationships. 


Translation: KEERTHINATHA KURTHUKOTI 
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Nadiga Krishnamurthy 


The first Kannada Newspaper 


When exactly Kannada Journalism was born is 
a debatable point. But according to recent 
records, the first Kannada newspaper came into 
existence in 1843 at Mangalore. This paper began 
as a fortnightly. Although there might have been 
newspapers even prior to this, we don’t have any 
records of them. Therefore, one can say without 
_ any hesitation that the Mangalore Samachar was 
the first Kannada newspaper. The Mangalore 
Samachar, started by the Christian priests of the 
Basel Mission purveyed news besides religious 
thoughts. After sometime the paper was shifted to 
Bellary. Its mame was changed to Kannada 
Samachar. This short-lived paper was full of 
variety but not having enough subscribers, it had 
an untimely death due to readers’ neglect. 


The Pioneers of Printing in Kannada 


The missionaries came to the Kannada-speaking 
areas to do religious propaganda. For that they 
had to create a literature. The necessity of a prin- 
ting press was soon felt for the mass propaga- 
tion of that literature. In this way printing 
technology also came to the Kannada land with 
the Christian priests. Thus the Christian mis- 
sionaries became the pioneers of printing in 
Karnataka. 

It is surprising that along with their religious 
literature the Christian priests also undertook the 
publishing of Hindu religious texts. They started 
schools and colleges in different Kannada regions. 
By printing books they also helped to spread 
knowledge. 


Lithograph Printing 
The first step in printing is lithography. 


Kannada Journalism 


J. Gonzalves made the first attempt at casting Kan- 
nada types in the 16th century. The missionary 
John Gilchrist achieved a little more success later. 
By about 1790 a printing press at Serampur, in 
Bengal, had started printing books in Kannada. 
John Hands and the Rev. William Carry were 
mainly responsible for this. . 

The field of Kannada printing began to expand 
gradually in this way. St. George’s Press and the 
Bombay Castle Press began to use types to print 
Government notices. It seems that Rev. Hands of 
the London Mission got the Kannada types made 
in London when he went there for medical treat- 
ment and brought them with him. 

As the field of government activities increased, 
the Mysore government started its own press for 
official printing work. At the same time (or a little 
earlier) the Missionaries had established printing 
presses at Belgaum, Hubli, Karwar and other 
places for printing religious literature. The 
Wesleyan Mission Press began in Mysore in 1848. 
The Basel Mission’s Printing Press was in existence 
at Mangalore as early as 1824. One Panduranga 
Setty assisted these German Missionaries in 
making the Kannada types. When the Italian 
Roman Catholic missionaries landed in Mangalore, — 
they too felt the need for a printing press. To 
fashion the types they appointed one Attavara 
Ananthachari. 

To popularise his types Ananthachari travelled 
all over the Kannada regions. He made the types 
for the Sharada Printing Press and the Kodialabail 
Press of Mangalore. Some other printing houses 
which he assisted are: Bombay Press, Gujarat 
Type Foundry and the Karnataka Printing House 
of Dharwar. After completing his travels Anan- 
thachari returned to Mangalore and supplied 
types to the Basel Mission Press, the Prabhakara 


Printing Press of Udupi and the Nirnayasagar Prin- 
ting Press of Bombay. In this way Kannada Jour- 
nalism slowly moved from the lithography stage to 
the type-setting stage. 


Journalism: an Adventure 


Journalism was indeed a mad adventure in 
those days. There were very few literates; wide- 
spread poverty was coupled with poor com- 
munication facilities. The government also did not 
encourage independent Journalism. To oppose the 
government was like playing with fire, in those 
days. Even the most enthusiastically started 
newspapers soon folded up under financial dif- 
ficulties. In short, there was no. good atmosphere 
for the growth of Journalism. Further, most of 
those who started newspapers were teachers; or 
aspirants to literary fame. They were obsessed 
with the idea of communicating to others either 
their scholarship or religious fervour. That is why 
when Kannada Journalism began there were most- 
ly religious or literary periodicals. Most of them 
were monthlies. There were very few newspapers. 


Suryodaya Prakashika 


The first Kannada daily Suryodaya Prakashika 
was started in 1888. It was being published from 
Mangalore. The Editor was B. Narasinga Rao. 
After sometime it became a weekly. Then it was 
shifted to Bangalore. After a crippled existence 
for sometime it died in the early years of the 20th 
Century. 

The first war of independence of 1842 doesn’t 
seem to have any great effect on Kannada Jour- 
nalism. There is no evidence to show that there 
was a rise either in the number of newspapers or 
their sale. Although the first newspaper, 
Mangalore Samachar, was giving news about 
foreign wars, it is doubtful how many readers 
were influenced by it. 


Subudhi Prakasha 


Journalism spread from the coastal areas to 
North Karnataka. It is really surprising that Kan- 
nada newspapers were started in these regions, 
which were under the influence of Maharash- 
trians, much earlier than in the Old Mysore State. 
A monthly, Subudhi Prakasha, was being publish- 
ed in Belgaum in 1849. There is evidence to show 
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that it was in existence even in 1856. It is on record 
that the press in which it was being printed was a 
donation from the ruler of Sangli, Appasaheb 
Sanglikar. Khiru Sheshu was its editor in 1856. It 
is not known who was its editor earlier. It would 
have been difficult for this paper to run so long 
without royal patronage. Another paper Gnana 
Prakash, was being published in 1855. 


Mysore Vrittanta Bodhini 


Journalism started in the Old Mysore State a lit- 
tle later than in the other parts. It is said that Vrit- 
tanta Bodhini, published from Bangalore, was the 
first newspaper of this region. This newspaper, 
started by Europeans around 1856, passed into 
Indian ownership after sometime. The second 
newspaper was Karnataka Prakashika. Both these 
were under royal patronage in the beginning. 
Later, incurring official displeasure, Karnataka 
Prakashika folded up by the end of the century. 
Bhashyam Thirumalacharya and Bhashyam Bhashya- 
charya were the forces behind this paper. 

The missionaries who were inactive for 
sometime once again appeared in the arena of 
Kannada Journalism. A weekly under the direc- 
tion of Hermann Moegling, Kannada Varthika, 
was established in Mangalore in 1852. The credit 
for using printing types for the first time must go 
to this paper. Born in the time of the First World 
War, it is possible that its main intention was to 
publish war news. Though the paper looked dif- 
ferent (because of its new type of printing) it did 
not last long. The pressure of religious activities 
on Moegling might have been the cause for this. 
By 1880 newspapers in limited numbers made their 
appearence in the rest of the cities of the Kannada 
region-Mangalore, Mysore, Dharwar, Belgaum 
and Bangalore. Gnanabodhaka, published from 
Belgaum, was being printed in the Sanmargadar- 
shika Printing Press of Govind Prabhakar Joshi 
of Dharwar. The man behind this lithograph 
newspaper adventure was Venkatarango Katti. 
The paper used to carry articles in Marathi also. 
Around 1862 the printing of the paper was shifted 
to Belgaum. 

In those days the Teachers’ Training College of 
Belgaum was the centre for all types of literary 
activities. Journalism also was tried out. 
Venkatarango Katti, though a teacher by profes- 
sion, showed great interest in Journalism. 

Vichitra Vartamana Sangraha was started in 


Mangalore in 1862. The Rev. John Mark was the 
editor of this short-lived paper. Vrittanta Patrika 
was another missionary paper. Started in Mysore 
in 1882, it was in existence for more than half a 
century. 


Kannada Sala Patraka 


Deputy Chennabasappa was another figure who 
entered the newspaper world in North Karnataka. 
His Kannada Sala Patraka, born in 1865 in 
Belgaum, underwent several changes in name and 

‘is continuing even today under the name of 
Jeevana Shikshana Subhapatra, of the Basel 
Mission, began in Udupi in 1868. Another paper 
run by this mission was Satya Deepika. Karnataka 
Gunamanjari appeared in Belgaum in 1824. It 
earned a name for publishing high quality 
articles. 


Hitabodhini 


A reputed paper in the Old Mysore State was 
Hitabodhini. This monthly was founded by M. S. 
Puttanna in 1882. After some months the respon- 
sibility of running the paper fell on the shoulders 
of the Grand Old Man of Mysore, M. Venkata- 
krishnaiah. He ran the paper taking great pains. 
Prior to this Chandrodaya was being published 
from Dharwar as early as 1826. Gadigeya 
Huchayya was the editor. This was a paper which 
fought for environmental protection. Published 
every Saturday, it contained astrological forecasts 
and reviews of contemporary social moves. Alur 
Venkata Rao was a frequent contributor. After 
the death of Gadigeya Huchayya, his son 
Gadigeya Huchayya Honnapur Math continued to 
run the paper. 


Nationalistic Journalism 


The establishment of the Indian National Con- 
gress gave a fillip to the growth of nationalistic 
journalism. Still there was no immediate reaction 
in the Kannada-speaking areas. It was only at the 
end of the 19th century that nationalist 
‘newspapers came into existence. Mudaveedu 
Krishna Rao’s Karnataka Vaibhava and B. C. 
Srinivasa Iyengar’s Mysore Deshabhimani were 
papers which fought against the ruling Kings. 
Karnataka Vaibhava, \ocated in a British pro- 
vince, could escape unscathed, but Deshabhimani 


fell a victim to the wrath of the then Diwan of 
Mysore, Sheshadri Iyer. The government con- 
fiscated the printing press. All the efforts by 
Srinivasa Iyengar to start the paper again were 
foiled by the government. Those were the days 
when the grip of the administrative bureaucracy 
was very firm. The destruction of the rebellions 
was certain. 

Nadegannadi, a fortnightly owned by M. B. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and M. B. Gopala Iyengar, was 
another paper which fought against the govern- 
ment. The authorities did not allow it to continue 
for long. B. C. Srinivasa Iyengar was imprisoned 
for sometime. 


Taatayya 


Another bold man who fought against the 
government was that Grand Old Man of Mysore, 
M. Venkata Krishnayya. After Hitabodhini he 
started another weekly in 1885, the Vrittanta 
Chintamani. His other publications were: Sadhvi, 
Paura Saamaajika Patrika and Sampada- 
bhyudaya. These papers produced many young 
journalists. Taatayya was greatly interested in the 
teaching of Journalism. Not only did he urge the 
Mysore university to start a course in Journalism; 
he donated Rs. 2000/- to the university with a re- 
quest that a prize be instituted (from the interest 
on the donation) to be given to the student secur- 
ing the highest marks in Journalism. Among those 
who supported him were: Tirumale Tata- 
charya Sharma, Veerakesari Sitarama Shastri, 
Siddavanahalli Krishna Sharma and B. N. Gupta. 
As a result of the continuous efforts of these peo- 
ple Journalism was started as an optional subject 
in Maharaja’s college in 1950. 


Vrittapatrika Shasana 


Newspapers and periodicals started appearing 
in large numbers in the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury. The authorities had a suspicion that 
newspapers would try to mould public opinion 
against the government. Hence they tried to nip in 
the bud all rebellious tendencies. Consequently the 
Newspaper Act of 1908 came into force, requiring 
that prior permission be obtained before starting a 
newspaper. The government could revoke the per- 
mission any time. In this way the sword of 
Damocles was always hanging on the heads of 
newspaper men. 
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Protesting against this black newspaper act, 
many newspapers in the Old Mysore State stopped 
publication. Excepting the Mysore Star (run by 
Yajaman Veera Sangappa) and Vrittanta Patrika 
(run by the Missionaries)-both pro-government 
papers—all other papers took a common stand. 
But the government did not yield. The relations 
between the government and the press soured. 
Among the stalwarts who fought for the freedom 
of the press, the part played by M. Venkata- 
krishnayya (Taatayya) was very great. Sri Krishna 
Sukti from the coastal areas also condemned the 
Mysore Government Legislation. The newspapers 
of North Karnataka did not lag behind: they voic- 
ed their support to the papers in Mysore opposed 
to the government. 

Apart from Suryodaya Prakashika there was no 
other daily in the 19th century. D. V. Gundappa 
started a daily, Bharathi, in Bangalore but 
it was soon buried under the Newspaper Control 
Act. 

Mokshagundam Vishweshwarayya became the 
Dewan of Mysore in 1918. A humanist and a 
democrat, he had liberal views about newspapers. 
He permitted the newspapers to appeal against the 
government order controlling newspapers. Many 
newspapers were revived during his period. 


The News Papers of Old Mysore 


The All India National Congress had not grown 
in full stature in the Old Mysore regions. The 
Mysore Congress was founded only in 1933. Till 
then the National Congress was operating in 
Mysore in a small way, at the Zilla Samithi’s level. 
K. Ranga lyengar’s Mysore Chronicle, a bi-lingual 
(English-Kannada) paper published from Tumkur 
from 1920, was projecting the ideals of the Con- 
gress. Thirumale Tatacharya Sharma bought it 
and re-named it as Vishwakarnataka. This weekly 
subsequently brought out daily issues also. Under 
the direction of Thirumale Tatacharya Sharma 
and Siddavanahalli Krishna Sharma, Vishwakar- 
nataka played a leading role in the national strug- 
gle. The contribution of Vishwakarnataka for the 
growth of Kannada Journalism is tremendous. 

Tainadu, a daily which began at about the same 
time, marks a milestone in Kannada Journalism. 
Edited by P. R. Ramaiyya and published from 
Bangalore, Tainadu was a very popular daily in 
Old Mysore. Published for three decades, it was 
unique in many ways. 
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Another newspaper which played an active role 
in the national struggle was Prajamatha. Born in 
Madras, it was later shifted to Bangalore. Its 
Editor - publisher, B. N. Gupta, was banished 
from Bangalore on the pretext that he was not a 
Mysorean. Gupta went underground and started 
publishing his paper from Hubli and distributing 
it in Mysore. The government banned this 
distribution. When the political atmosphere 
cleared, Gupta was permitted to return to 
Bangalore. 

Besides Prajamatha, B. N. Gupta published 
Janavani (a daily), Janapragathi (a weekly) and 
Mallige (a monthly). Like Venkata Krishnayya he 
had a great interest in the teaching of Journalism. 
The Janmabhumi Trust set up by him, has funded 
special lectures in Journalism at the Mysore 
university. 

Veerakesari Sitarama Shastri’s Veerakesari and 
H. K. Veeranna Gowda’s Vartha were other 
courageous dailies born during the national 
struggle. 


Samyukta Karnataka 


The Congress wind had blown across North 
Karnataka much earlier than in Old Mysore. 
Ranganatha Ramachandra Diwakar and Mohare 


Hanumantha Rao were the two who had fought — 


vigorously against the British through their 
newspaper Karmaveera. They were supported in 
this by Kaujaligi Srinivasa Rao, Ramarao Huk- 
kerikar and B. N. Datar. Diwakar took over the 
Samyukta Karnataka (published from Belgaum) 
and changed it into a daily. Even today Samyukta 
Karnataka is the leading newspaper of North 
Karnataka. Kasturi, a monthly published by the 
same group, became very popular. Alur’s Jayakar- 
nataka and Mangalavede Srinivasa Rao’s Kan- 
nadiga were in the forefront of the national strug- 
gle. They sacrificed everything in the cause of 
freedom. 


Jayakarnataka 


Alur’s Jayakarnataka has a unique place in 
Kannada Journalism. The credit for starting the 
struggle for the unification of Karnataka as early 
as 1918 should go to this paper. It severely criticis- 
ed the Mysore Newspaper Act. The ownership of 
the paper passed from Alur Venkata Rao to 
Gelayara Gumpu when the paper was faced with 


financial crisis. Later Belagavi Ramachandra Rao 
ran it for a short time. 


Leading Kannada Monthlies 


M. V. Ramanuja lIyengar’s Aryamatha San- 
Jeevini and Kavya Kalanidhi; Kerodi Subbarao’s 
Sri Krishnasukti (1906); Madhuravani, which 
began under the editorship of Hanuman Das in 
1912, and Masti Venkatesha Iyengar’s Jeevana 
and Galaganath’s Sadbodha Chandrike 
(1907) -these were some of the leading Kannada 
monthlies. 

Pandit Taranath’s Prema was a monthly which 
earned fame in Kannada periodical Journalism. 
Jeevana and Jayanthi are two other high standard 
periodicals. G. S. Krishna Rao’s Nagura-Nanda, 
_ Katha Chandrike, Vrittanta, and Anandakanda 
testify to his unceasing enthusiasm. Hardekar 
~ Manjappa’s Dhanurdhari and Khadi Vijaya were 
papers which enraged the Mysore royalty. 


Post- Independence Kannada Journalism 


The history of Post-Independence Kannada 
Journalism is well-known. While Prajavani has 
crossed the | lakh mark in circulation, Kannada 
Prabha, Udayavani and Samyukta Karnataka are 
nearing the | lakh mark. (Another daily recently - 
started is Lokavani.) Among periodicals Sudha 
and Prajamatha have each a circulation of more 
than 1 lakh copies. There are countless weeklies, 
monthlies and other periodicals in circulation. 
Samyukta Karnataka has come out with a Bangalore 
edition. Vishala Karnataka, which also tried a 
similar venture, did not succeed. In Hubli 
Navayuga began in 1942 under the editorship of 
T. R. Neswi. 

The first tendency in Kannada Journalism after 
1942 was the birth of Capitalist- owned papers. 
Unable to compete with the money power of the 
new papers, the old papers disappeared. Even 
Thirumale Tatacharya Sharma’s Vishwakar- 
nataka could not survive. All the big newspapers 
_ got concentrated in the cities. Among the district 
newspapers striving to maintain a good standard 
are: Janamitra (Hassan), Nadoja, Kannadamma 
and Lokadarshana (Belgaum). Patil Puttappa’s 
Vishwavani and Prapancha are papers which have 
achieved fame not merely in North Karnataka but 
in the whole of Karnataka. These are the bright 
_ symbols of a single man’s enterprise. Noted for his 


fearless Journalism, Puttappa has created his own 
unique style of Journalistic writing. 

In the coastal areas Navabharatha is competing 
with Udayavani. In North Karnataka except in 
Belgaum, Hubli and Gadag Journalism has not 
progressed much in other places. The Hyderabad- 
Karnatak area has a long way to go. Similarly the 
North Kanara district of the coastal area is lagging 
behind. Malnad also is more or less in the same 
situation. Compared with the neighbouring states 
of Kerala, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, there is 
much to be achieved. 

The number of small papers is increasing. But 
many of them are financially weak. Government 
advertisement is their life-blood. It may come as a 
Surprise to note that in Mysore city there are more 
than 20 dailies. Most of them are evening papers. 
At the district and taluk levels also newspapers are 
growing. If they get to achieve a good circulation, 
they can survive and grow. 


Training in Journalism 


The Mysore and Bangalore universities are run- 
ning under-graduate and post-graduate courses 
for the training of Journalists. By starting post- 
graduate courses in Journalism in 1971, the 
Mysore University established a new record in the 
history of Journalism education in India. The 
Bangalore university started this course 3 years 
later. The Karnataka University also has turned its 
attention in this direction. Hundreds of trained 
students are now working in newspaper organisa- 
tions and mass communication institutions all 
over the country. 


New Prose Style 


The credit for developing a new Kannada prose 
style should go to the newspapers. The part played 
by the newspapers in encouraging young writers 
and bringing them to prominence is to be ap- 
preciated. It won’t be wrong to say that it is the 
newspapers which have given a new dimension to 
novels and short stories. They have enriched the 
Kannada vocabulary by contributing many new 
words. D. V. Gundappa, Thirumale Tatacharya 
Sharma and Siddavanahalli Krishna Sharma were 
the ones who had turned their keen attention in 
this direction. It was the newspapers which gave 
encouragement to progressive literature. 
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Literature for all time 


For those who want to enter Kannada Jour- 
nalism it is not enough to have a mastery over the 
Kannada language alone. They should also have a 
good knowledge of English. They should have 
mastered the art of translating, appropriately, the 
news sent in English by the news agencies. It is 
good to include translation in the syllabus of a 
course in Journalism. A new style, new words are 
created in such translation situations. The 
language gets enriched. It will then become possi- 
ble for Journalism to become a literature for all 
time instead of remaining a literature for the hour. 


Technical Achievement 


Technologically, too, the big papers have 
achieved progress. Linotype and monotype com- 
posing machines, offset printing -all these have 
entered the world of Kannada Journalism. Even 
then it has not been possible for the small and 
medium-sized newspapers to take advantage of 
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the progress in printing technology. They are still 
operating with old printing presses and 
equipments. This situation should change. It is 
desirable that government should set up an 
autonomous financial assistance institution to re- 
juvenate newspaper finance. An institution like 
the Newspaper Academy should study the matter — 
in detail and offer suggestions. 

Besides Kannada papers there are various other 
language papers in Karnataka. The Sanskrit daily 
Sudharma is being published from Mysore. There 
is no need to speak about the English language 
newspapers. There are also Urdu and Marathi 
language papers. Recently Tulu and Kodava 
language papers also have appeared. To maintain 
high standards in Journalism and especially for 
the benefit of Journalists and reporters in rural 
areas, training facilities should be established. 
With increase in literary and economic progress, 
there is no doubt that there is a bright future for 
Kannada Journalism. 


Translation: K. S. YADURAJAN 


Economic Progress of Karnataka 


Dr. N. §. Hiremath 


The Karnataka economy is predominantly 
agricultural and village-based, as the contribution 
of the primary sector to the State’s income is more 
than 50 percent, and 71.09 percent of the State’s 
population (as per 1981 census) lived in rural 
areas. The share of the primary sector in the in- 
come of the State was 61.07 percent in 1960-61, 
63.05 percent in 1970-71 and it declined to 52.36 
percent in 1979-80. Out of the 19 districts sixteen 
districts had rural population of more than the 
State’s average. Though Bellary and Dharwad 
districts are dominated by a higher percentage of 
rural population viz., 66.98% and 64.74% respec- 
tively, they have less than the State’s average. 
Only Bangalore District is predominantly an urban 
economy with 64.71 percent of the population be- 
ing urban. Karnataka has a total working force of 
136.38 lakhs (1981 census) which forms 36.82 per- 
cent of its total population. Out of the total 
workers, cultivators constituted 38.46 percent and 
agricultural labourers 26.66 percent, whereas 4.58 
percent of the workers are engaged in household 
industry, the rest being employed in other sectors. 


Planning Era 


Planning, through the implementation of time- 
bound programmes, has been acknowledged the 
world ever as an effective instrument of socio- 
economic change. This era had its beginning in 
India as well as in Karnataka on Ist April 1951 
with the launching of Five Year Plans. The First 
Plan of Karnataka was mainly concerned with the 
erstwhile Mysore State, as the rest of Karnataka 
was fragmented among the neighbouring states of 
Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad etc. The Second Plan 
was formulated seven months prior to the 
reorganization of the States on Ist November 1956. 
The integration of different areas created some 


administrative problems and a clear picture of the 
Second Plan was not available until September _ 
1957. The real beginning of comprehensive plan- 
ned efforts for the entire State was made in 1961 
when Third Plan was formulated and imple- 
mented. Now the State has had an experience of 
more than three decades of planning and it is on 
the eve of the third year of the new Sixth Five Year 
Plan. In the Public Sector alone the State has in- 
vested about Rs. 2,500 crores (with Rs. 40.52 
crores, Rs. 142.27 crores, Rs. 264.14 crores, 
Rs. 359.85 crores, Rs. 852.39 crores during the 
First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Five Year 
Plan periods respectively). During the five annual 
Plans the Government incurred an expenditure of 
Rs. 838.01 crores. Since the economy was in a 
state of underdevelopment at the time of the 
reorganization of the State, the Government has 
been making concerted efforts to strengthen the 
infrastructural and institutional base in all the sec- 
tors of the economy through the implementation 
of progressive policies for the all-round better- 
ment of the people. Irrigation and power have 
received top priority in all the plans, with nearly 
50 percent of the total expenditure. Social and 
Community services come next with 18 percent of 
the total expenditure, with more than 17 percent 
of it having been spent on agricultural and allied 
activities. The State has achieved better results in 
some important sectors of the economy. They are 
briefly indicated below. 

The net State domestic product (State income) 
at current prices was Rs. 495.17 crores in 
1956-57. It increased to Rs. 4,393.45 crores in 
1979-80 and is estimated to be Rs. 4,795.59 crores 
in 1980-81, representing an increase of 9.2 per- 
cent. The per capita income at current prices was 
Rs. 230.5 in 1956-57, which rose to Rs. 1,266.56 


Ref. Year 


Unit 


iP ommatake All-India 


eo 


Table-1: Some selected Indicators of Development 
Indicator 
I General 
Population 


Density of Population 
Literacy Rate 


Il Population below Poverty Line 
of poverty as percent of estimated total 
population 
i) Rural 
ii) Urban 


Ill State/National Income (at Current prices) 
Per capita State/National Income (at current 
prices) 


Rate of growth of per capita 
State Income (at 1970-71 prices) 


Structure of State/National Income (at current 
prices) Share in State/National Domestic 
Product (at current prices) 
i) Agriculture and Animal husbandry 
ii) Manufacturing | 
iii) Public Administration and other services 


IV Unemployment (Job seekers registered with 
Employment Exchanges) 
Unemployed Persons 
Educated Unemployed 


V_ Health 
Number of Hospital beds per ‘000 population 
Number of Hospitals per ‘000 Sq. K.M. of area 
VI Per capita Availability of 
i) Cereals 


ii) Pulses 
iii) Milk 
VII Per capita 
i) Assets 
ii) Debts 
VIII /rrigation 
Percentage of Net Irrigated Area to Net Sown 
area 


IX Power 
Per capita Power Consumption Total 
Industrial Purposes 
Percentage of villages electrified to total 
number of villages 
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1981 Census 


9 


> 


1977-78 
1977-78 
1977-78 


1979-80 


1979-80 
Between 
1970-71 


Lakhs 


Per Sq. K.M. 


percent 


percent 
percent 
percent 


Rs. Crores 
Rs. 


percent 


1979-80 — 


1977-78 


Sept. 30, 1980 
June 30, 1980 


Dec. end 1977 


1977 


1979-80 


1979-80 
1977-78 


1971-72 
1971-72 


1976-77 


79-80 
1978-79 


Nov. 30 


percent 


‘000 number 


‘000 number 


Number 
Number 


Grammes 
Per day 


Kg. per year 
Rs. 
Rs. 


percent 


Kwh 
Kwh 
percent 


337.43 
193 
38.4] 


48.34 
49.88 
43.97 


4,393 


1,267 


6,838.10 


221 
36.17 


48.13 
50.82 
38.19 


90,374 
1,379 | 


0.8 


40.5 
5.2 
9.8 


16,200: 
7,297.0 


79.0 
1.6 


384 


30 
45 


11,311 
1,167 


24.6 


134 
87 
45.1 


a ———_ 


Indicator 


Ref. Year Unit Karnataka All-India 
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X Transport and Communications 
Road length in K.M. per 100 Sq. K.M. of 
area 


Number of goods vehicles per lakh of population March 31, 1978 


Railway Route length in K.M. per ‘000 Sq. 
K.M. of area 

Length of National Highways per ‘000 Sq. 
K.M. of area : 

Number of Post Offices per lakh of popula- 
tion 

Area served by a Post Office 

Telephone- Working Connections 


XI Education 
Schooling Facilities (enrolment) Percentage of 
age group in Standard 
i) ItoV 
ii) VI to VIII 
iii) IX to XII 
XII Banking 
Number of Bank Offices per lakh of popula- 
tion 
Per capita Bank Deposits 
Per capita Bank Credit 
Share of priority sector in Bank Credit 


in 1979-80 and in 1980-81 it is estimated to be 
Rs. 1,357, showing an increase of more than 7 per- 
cent over the previous year. 

An annual growth rate of 10 percent was achiev- 
ed by the State between 1960-61 and 1974-75 in 
its domestic product at current prices. During the 
same period, at constant prices, the growth rate 
was 5 percent per year, which is considered the 
highest. The growth rate was around 6 percent 
between 1970-71 and 1974-75. One of the impor- 
tant objectives of the Sixth Five Year Pian is to 
achieve a growth rate of about 6.5 percent per 
annum. 

The share of the agricultural activities in the 
State income at current prices was about 52.36 
percent during 1979-80, while that of the secon- 
dary and tertiary sectors was 21.13 and 26.51 per- 
cent respectively. It is aimed to reduce the share of 
the primary sector in income generation to 48 per- 
cent by the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan, with 
the intention of achieving sectoral balance in the 
coming decades. 


March 31, 1979 _K.M. 55 49 
Number 71 66 
March 31, 1979 K.M. 15 18 
March 31, 1979 K.M. 110.3 88.8 
March 31, 1980 Number 26.6 22.1 
March 31, 1979 Sq. K.M. 21.3 25.1 

March 31, 1977 - Per ‘000 
Population 2.8 yo 

1976-77 

percent 78.2 80.9 
‘cs 43.1 37.0 
fi 26.4 20.9 
April end 1981 Number 7.5 5.1 
Dec. end 1979 Rs. 467 483 
Dec. end 1979 Rs. 361 330 
Dec. end 1979 percent 44.3 33.5 


Agricultural Development 


The total foodgrains production was 33.30 lakh 
tonnes in 1956-57 which increased to 72.43 lakh 
tonnes in 1978-79 (Table-2). The increase in pro- 
duction was mainly due to the increase in both the 
area under cultivation and productivity. But the 
State witnessed a decline in the production of 
foodgrains during 1979-80 by 2.26 percent, com- 
pared to the previous year’s production. This was 
the consequence of the unsatisfactory seasonal 
conditions and drought in many districts. 
During 1979-80, the production of coconut, cof- 
fee, arecanut and oilseeds was better when com- 
pared to the production in 1978-79, whereas the 
production of sugarcane, chillies, tobacco and 
pulses declined during the same year. The produc- 
tion of foodgrains still suffered a set back in 
1980-81 due to persistent adverse seasonal condi- 
tions and therefore the anticipated production was 
only 54.52 lakh tonnes. The Sixth Plan aims to 
achieve foodgrain production target of 95 lakh 
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tonnes. The production of sugarcane, cotton, 
Oilseeds and tobacco was expected to increase in 
1980-81. Sixth Plan fixed a target of production 
of 215 lakh tonnes sugarcane. 

In addition to the usual programmes of assisting 
the agriculturists to increase both production and 
productivity, a new agricultural extension pro- 


gramme -‘‘Training and Visit System’’-is in- 


troduced throughout the State with the objective 
of informing the farmers of the latest 
developments in the crop production techniques. 
On a pilot basis, the crop insurance scheme is also 
introduced in some selected areas to protect the 
farmers against the risk of crop failures. 


Table-2: Area and Production of Selected Crops in Karnataka 
Area: Lakh Hectares 
Production: Lakh Tonnes 
1960-61 1971-72 1979-80 1980-81 
Sl. —$S$S—_—$—_—$$———————————_—_————_ _ ——_——_-._—— See Pr oduction 
No. Crop Area Production Area Production Area Production (anticipated) 
Rs Foodgrains 75.80 39.30 74.64 60.25 70.93 70.79 59.60 
2. Sugarcane 00.72 51.84 1.04 91.81 1.49 98.40 120.96 
Be Cotton 9.84 4.05 ¥.25 6.16 9.85 7.06 9.00 
4, Oil Seeds 12.47 5.10 14.29 8.76 13.24 8.43 10.60 
> 2 Pulses 13.06 3.52 14.18 5.46 13.79 5.89 6.21 
6. Tobacco 00.39 0.23 00.34 0.23 00.45 0.27 0.45 


In bales of 170 Kg. each. 


Industrial Development: 


Karnataka is one of the leading States in the 
field of Industrialization in the country. The in- 
dustrial output as a whole has shown a rising trend 
since 1970, though the production of selected in- 
dustrial products in the State shows mixed trends. 
The production of iron and steel, cement, sugar 
and paper has decreased in 1979-80 compared to 
the previous year. (Table -3), where as the pro- 
duction of vanaspati, soap etc., has showed an in- 
crease. 

There were 9,322 registered factories in the 
State at the end of June 1978, employing 4.92 lakh 
workers. The engineering industry dominates the 
industrial structure in the State and next in order 
of importance are the industries engaged in pro- 
cessing, textiles and food products. The top six in- 
dustries: food products, electrical machinery, 
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apparatus, appliances etc.; basic metals and 
alloys; cotton textiles; electricity and paper and 
paper products-account for 64 percent, of the 
value of the total output of the State. 

Among the mineral resources of the State iron 
ore occupies an important position. K. G. F. is 
one of the oldest among the mineral based in- 
dustries. By the end of March 1981, there were as 
many as 27,131 small-scale industries. Bangalore, 
Dakshina Kannada and Dharwad-these three 
districts together have a lion’s share of nearly 
60 percent, in the number of factories and the 
employment provided by them. In order to correct 
the regional imbalances, the new industrial policy 
emphasized the development of industries in 
backward areas especially industrial growth at 
village points. A package of incentives has been 
introduced in the State to establish balanced regional 
industrial development among the regions. 
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Table-3: Production of Selected Industrial Products (in Tonnes) in Karnataka 


Sl. 
No. Particulars 1960-61 1971-72 1978-79 1979-80 
k: Iron and Steel (Pig Iron, 
Saleable Steel & Ingot Steel) 1,67,131 4,10,710 2,95,938 2,84,701 
: Cement 7,25,200 12,42,439 725.52) 14,71,953 
. Sugar 1,23,383 2,57,851 538,504 2,84,090 
4. Paper 33,135 ce O48 93,811 65,827 
5. | Vanaspathi 4,029 5,465 1,779 1,965 
6. Iron Ore — — 31,26,000 31,09,000 
7... Gold (Kgs.) — — 2,497 2,531 
8. Soap — — 7,441 8,023 
9. Silk Fabrics (000 metres) 2 ey 91.0 — 90.3 
10. Sandle Wood Oil (Kgs.) 78,300 


1,48,700 — 44,271 


Development of Infrastructure 


programme of rural electrification 17,233 villages 


(64.55 percent) by the end of October 1981. 


In order to achieve the balanced growth of 
agricultural and industrial sectors and to reduce 
regional imbalances, infrastructural base-both 
economic and social -along with institutional base 
was strengthened. The State has fairly good in- 
frastructural facilities (Table-4). 

The irrigation and power sectors which provide 
an important input to all other sectors, attracted 
the maximum investment in all the Five Year 
Plans. The extent of area irrigated in the State in- 
creased from 7.49 lakh hectares in 1956-57 to 
22.94 lakh hectares in 1979-80, showing an in- 
crease of more than 200 percent. The net area ir- 
rigated as a percentage of net cropped area has 
gone up from 7.40 in 1956-57 to 21.64 in 1979-80. 
At the end of the Sixth Plan period the area under 
irrigation is expected to go up by 10 lakh hectares. 

In the power sector, the installed capacity has 
gone up from 185.6 M. W. in 1956-57 to 1,335 
M. W. in 1979-80 and is expected to increase to 
1,445.6 M. W. in 1980-81. The target of installed 
capacity fixed for the Sixth Plan is 2,530.6 M. W. 

The electricity generated in 1956-57 was 810 
million units. It increased to 5,584 million units in 
1979-80 and is expected to increase to 6,246 
million units in 1980-81, representing about 
12 percent increase over the previous year. By the 
end of March 1985, the State expects to achieve a 
target of 9,602 million units. 

As on November 30, 1980, 61.4 percent of the 
villages in the State had electricity, compared to 
the all-India average of 45.1 percent. Under the 


Energising IP sets has received a greater fillip in 
recent years. As against 9,000 IP sets energised in 
1956-57, the total number reached 2.86 lakhs by 
the end of 1980 and by the end of October 1981 
the number of IP sets energised was more than 
3.19 lakhs. 

Under the Bhagya Jyothi Scheme, it is intended 
to provide one light point to each of the houses of 
economically weaker sections of the community. 
More than 15,000 houses were provided with 
single bulb connections, by the end of October 
1981, as against the target of 20,000 houses for 
1981-82. : 

There has been a significant progress in literacy 
rate. The percentage of literacy increased to 31.5 
in 1971 from 25.4 in 1961 and as per the 1981 cen- 
sus it is 38.41. Since 1956, the number of primary 
and secondary schools has spectacularly increas- 
ed. The number of primary schools in 1979-80 
stood at 34,431 as against 16,079 in 1956-57. The 
number of secondary educational institutions has 
increased by 600 percent since 1956-57. The 
enrollment in the primary schools has gone up 
from 14.68 lakhs in 1956-57 to 48.60 lakhs in 
1979-80. During this period the enrollment 
in secondary schools increased by more than 250 
percent. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the 
number of health institutions in 1979-80 compared 
to the number in 1956-57. There were about 97 
hospitals, 151 dispensaries and primary health 
centres, and 10,590 hospital beds in 1956-57, but 
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Table - 4: Karnataka : Infrastructure Development 


Item Units 1956-57 1973-74 1979-80 
| Jrrigation: 
1. Area Irrigated lakh hectares 7.49 15.94 22.94 
2. Net Area irrigated as a per- 
centage of Net Crop Area percent 7.40 15.59 21.64 — 
Il Development of Power: 
1. Installed Capacity M.W. 185.6 966.5 1,334.8 
2.. Electricity generated million units 810 4,579 5,584 
3. Villages electrified number 1,311 15,472 19,916 
4. IP Sets energised number lakhs 0.08 1.88 2.86 
Ill Transport and Communications; 
1. Road length 000 K.Ms. 43.45 51.49 666.60 
2. Registered Motor Vehicles number lakhs 0.26 1.79 22.99 
3. Post Offices 000s 4.57 8.58 99.01 
4. Telephones ’000s 16.04 68.32 125.91 
5. Radio Licenses lakhs 1.04 — 10.80 
IV Education: 
1. Primary Education Schools number 16,079 32,840 34,431 
Enrolment | number lakhs 14.68 42.12 48.60 
2. Secondary Education Schools number 358 2,203 2,497 
Enrolment number lakhs 1.79 5.36 6.56 
V. Health Facilities: 
1. Hospitals number 97 193 245 
2. . Dispensaries, Primary Health 
Units/Centres number 151 1,506 1,765 
3. Hospital Beds number 10,590 31,271 35,039 


in 1979-80, their numbers increased to 245, 1,765 
and 35,039 respectively. 

In respect’ of transport and communications 
also the State has achieved sufficient progress. 
The road length has increased from 43,350 Km. 
in 1956-57 to 66,600 Km. in 1979-80 registering 
an increase of more than 53 percent. Road length 
per 100 sq. Km. of area in the State (55 Km.) ex- 
ceeded the all-India average of 49 Km. by the end 
of March 1979. The State had 2,960 Km. of 
railways at the end of 1978-79. The number of 
post offices has nearly doubled and there is a 
seven-fold and nine-fold increase in the number of 
telephones and radios respectively. 

The financial infrastructure in the State has 
been strengthened since 1956. At the end of June 
1980 the number of bank offices per lakh of 
population was 8 as against the all-India average 
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of 5. Commercial banks have grown more than 
four-fold since 1956-57. The number of bank 
offices in the State was 2,603 at the end of March 
1980. There has been a three-fold increase in the 
co-operative membership. 


Problem 


Despite considerable progress in the fields of 
agriculture, industry, transport and communica- 
tion, etc., the State still faces some problems like 
unemployment and under-employment, under- 
utilization of capacity and resources, heavy 
reliance on agricultural sector for employment 
and income generation though it is suffering from 
heavy incidence of drought almost at regular inter- 
vals, under-utilization of the irrigation potential, 
regional imbalances in growth, shortfalls in the 


minimum needs of life etc. The consequence of ferent points in time, taking into account twenty- 


these pressing problems is reflected in terms of two indicators which have been grouped into six 
48.3 percent (in 1977-78) of the total population categories, viz., demographic factors, occupa- 
which fell below the poverty line. The number of tional pattern, land utilization, agricultural 
unemployed, including the educated unemployed, development, industrial development and _in- 
both in the rural and urban sectors, has been on frastructural development, with weightages 
the increase, causing serious concern to the plan- assigned to them. (Table - 5). In 1960-61 
| ners in the State. Therefore, during the Sixth Five Dakshina Kannada was the most developed 
Year Plan it is decided to create new employment district with 230.21 development index and 
Opportunities for 80 lakh persons (including the Gulbarga was the most backward district with 
‘new employment of about 7 lakhs). 60.10 development index. The range of variation 
Regional inequalities are bound to occur in the between the two was 170.11 showing the vast dif- 
process of development unless deliberate policy ferences in the development amongst the districts. 
‘Measures are formulated and implemented to _ The range of variation was reduced to 128.75 in 
‘reduce them. Regional imbalances, if identified 1970-71 indicating the reduction in regional im- 
with a single indicator, may not give a clear pic- balances. But, in spite of the corrective measures 
ture of the overall development of the region. The implemented, the regional imbalances showed a 
Planning Department has worked out a composite rising trend in 1979-80 with the range of variation 
index of development of different regions for dif- of 132.8. 


Table - 5 : Composite Index cf Development of Different Districts 


SI 
No. District 1960-61 1970-71 1979-80 
: 1. Bangalore 218.00 200.57 198.57 
2. Belgaum 91.12 93.48 91.97 
3. Bellary 89.23 86.93 94.98 
4. Bidar 64.28 81.92 $2.11 
5. Bijapur 71.66 75.91 87.02 
_ 6. Chickmagalur 123.74 90.99 90.16 
| 7. Chitradurga 100.24 100.38 101.36 
8. Kodagu 124.15 105.15 105.84 
_ 9. Dharwad 118.54 101.10 96.28 
10. Gulbarga 60.10 71.82 65.77 
: 11. Hassan 90.03 92.00 91.91 
12. Kolar 136.53 120.94 103.81 
13. Mandya 114.70 116.64 118.87 
14. Mysore 124.60 120.01 124.45 
15. Uttar Kannada 118.24 103.07 106.00 
16. Raichur 63.04 82.81 80.72 
17. Shimoga 180.15 140.95 120.44 
18. Dakshina Kannada 230.21 188.78 176.69 
19. Tumkur 84.52 87.00 85.91 
State 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Corrective Measures: troduced a two-tier planning process at the State 
and the district levels since 1978-79. In 
To realise the objective of balanced regional this new structure the plan schemes are divided in- 
development, Karnataka Government have in- to State and district sector schemes and the outlays 
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six years. Ours is one of the first states to set up 
Farmers’ Service Societies. : 

Setting up of Land Tribunals in every taluk is’ 
another important institutional innovation put 
into practice in the State. By September 1981, 
under the Karnataka Land Reforms Act as many 
as 8.13 lakh applications covering an extent of 
45.97 lakh acres were received. Out of this about 


are allocated among different districts on the basis 
of an objective criteria evolved by the planning 
department, with due weightages assigned to 
them. The grass-root approach to planning has 
been made a reality through the preparation of 
block taluka plans and their integration into the 
district plans. Besides these the-package of policies 
include the area specific programmes like the 


development of command area, hill area, tribal 
area and backward areas. 

In order to solve the problems of poverty, 
unemployment, under-employment and other 
socio-economic problems, several special pro- 
grammes and schemes have been introduced in the 
State since the beginning of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, thereby enabling the weaker sections of the 
population not only to participate in the process 
of development but also to share the benefits. 
These special schemes include Small Farmers’ 
Development Agency, Marginal Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers, Drought Prone Area Pro- 
gramme, Crash Scheme for Rural Employment, 
Stipendiary Employment Scheme, National Rural 
' Employment Programme (which includes 
- Employment Affirmation Scheme), Integrated 
Rural Development Programme and so on. For 
' the effective co-ordination and execution of these 
programmes the State has set up one District Rural 
Development Society in each district so as to avoid 
the complications of multiple agencies connected 
with them. 

With the main objective of executing the radical 
socio-economic programmes smoothly to benefit 
the common man, several institutional innova- 


7.38 lakh applications covering an extent of 17.46 


lakh acres were disposed of. The occupancy cer- 
tificates were distributed to 3.14 lakh ex-tenants. 

A Directorate of Backward Classes and 
Minorities was set up to promote education 
among backward classes and minorities. 


To assist the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes in their economic pursuits Karnataka 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Develop- 
ment Corporation was also set up. 

A Silk Exchange was started from December 
1979 as an organised regulated market to free the 
silk industry from the clutches of 240 private mer- 
chants and to protect the welfare of the silk reelers 
from inhuman exploitation. 

It is abundantly clear from the above analysis 
that the State has made remarkable progress in 
different sectors since its re-organization in 1956. 


To overcome the weaknesses in some fields and. 
further to lay a sound foundation for the future 


development the Government of Karnataka have 
prepared an ambitious plan with an outlay of 
Rs. 2,500 crores-with the appropriate breakup of 
it amongst various sectors. With the already 
created institutional and organizational 
framework and infrastructural development, the 


State is confident of forging ahead in its 
developmental efforts, to raise further the stan- 
dard of living of the masses, which is the ultimate - 


tions were effected in the State along with 
the re-orientation of institutional and organisa- 
tional frame work. 


Co-operatives have been re-organised to see that 


they really serve the weaker sections by making the 
membership universal and simplified, selecting the 
majority of directors and chairmen from among 
small-marginal farmers for a restricted period of 
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goal of development. 


Translation: L. S. SHESHAGIRI RAO 


Handicrafts of Karnataka 


G. S. Bhat 


The art of making useful and attractive articles 
through skilful hands has come of age in Kar- 
nataka. There was very little difference between 
handicraft and industry before the industrial 
revolution. Developed under royal patronage, 
handicrafts are today being promoted by the 
Government. There are ancient inscriptions with 
references to the prevalence of skilful craftsmen in 
Karnataka. Words of praise about the proficient 
works of art of goldsmiths, bellmetal smiths, 
weavers, pot-makers, can be found on these in- 
scriptions. It has been mentioned in the inscription 
of Pattadakal that Sarvasiddhi Acharya was quite 
famous in making seats (chairs etc.), cots, beads. 
It is stated in the inscription of Lakkundi that 
Attimabbe made one thousand five hundred Jina 
images. 

Dr. M. Chidanandamurthy has mentioned that 
there existed in ancient Karnataka the art of leaf 
figuring which consisted in cutting the branches 
and leaves of a tree into a variety of shapes. 

An inscription pays colourful tributes to a crafts- 
man for his work by stating that he was quite ver- 
satile, with creative ability in sixty-four arts like 
‘logic, grammar, leaf-figuring and dancing. The 
arts and handicrafts so developed traditionally in 
Karnataka are briefly presented here. 


Sandalwood Carving 


Carving of sandalwood and light corky wood 
is an important handicraft. Craftsmen of 
Karnataka have acquired proficiency and popula- 
rity. They have rich experience in carving and 
decorating the main entrances of palaces and 
temples, chariots and doors of houses. Besides, 

they make delicate idols of gods and dolls. Kitchen 


aids, fans, stirdy desks, jewel boxes are also very 
professionally carved out. 

The carvings of incidents of the epics and 
puranas like Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Bhagavadgita stand in testimony to their profi- 
ciency. They have instilled life into their works 
like ‘*‘Geethopadesha’”’ ‘‘Karnarjuna Kalaga’’, 
**Kurukshetra’’, the ‘‘Union of Radha and 
Krishna’’. While men carve out of sandalwood, 
the women folk do the work on light corky wood. 
They make headwear and other ornaments for 
Yakshagana artists and masks used by the harvest 
dancers. 

These craftsmen make Ganesha idols for the 
Ganesha Chauthi festival. Their speciality is to 
make beautiful idols of Gauri and Ganesha 
without the aid of any mould. 

The Britishers had their own demand for these 
craftsmen’s articles during their reign. To-day, 
this has become a major dollar-earning handi- 
craft. Their valuable works in sandalwood have 
decorated the homes of many a prominent person 
both in our country and abroad. To cite a few 
examples: when Eisenhover visited India when he 
was the President of the United States, he was 
given a memento ‘‘Karnarjuna Kalaga’’ made out 
of sandalwood by the craftsmen of the North 
Kanara District. A similar gift was made to queen 
Elizabeth. A beautiful carving of ‘‘Geethopa- 
desha’’ was presented by the North Kanara 
District craftsmen to Pope Paul when he visited 
India in 1965. The carvers were awarded prizes for 
their articles displayed at the exhibition during the 
Paris Conference in 1967. One Baskarappa made 
a name by sending his work to the London Exhibi- 
tion in 1886. The ‘‘Dharmasthala Dwara’’ made 
by Jade Manjunathappa of Sirsi is quite attrac- 
tive. The Hubli City Municipal council presented 


to Pandit Nehru Geethopadesha, carved by Datta 
Iraiah Seth of Kumta. Many of his articles have 
been exported to Russia. It is a matter of pride 
that some of the pieces of furniture in 
Rashtrapathi Bhavan are made by the craftsmen 
of the North Kanara District. 

Such craftsmen are found in Sagar and Sorab of 
Shimoga District, Sirsi, Siddapura, Kumta, 
Honavar and Ankola Taluks of North Kanara 
District and also in Mysore. There are Training 
Institutes in Shimoga and Kumta for training 
craftsmen. Opportunities to learn carving have 
been created at Sri Chamarajendra Technical In- 
stitute at Mysore. 


Car-making 


The Car used for seating the idol of God and 
take it out on a procession during temple festivals 
and fairs is known as the temple-car. There are 
temple-cars in many prominent temples of our 
State. Beautifully carved and colourful cars were 
made during the times of Kadambas, Gangas, 
Chalukyas, Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara Kings. 
The temple cars are made out of wood. On the 
car one can see beautiful carvings of Dasavatara, 
Panchatantra Tale, Gandharvas, Kamashastra, 
Dwara Palaka, Nandi, Garuda, Naga and 
Hanumantha. This creative art prevailed even in 
ancient times in Karnataka. There are skilled 
carpenters even today who can re-furnish the old 
temple cars to give them a brand new look. The 
150-year old temple-car of Banavasi is quite 
beautiful. 

The palace, the temples, the Mathas and the 
public dwelling places have been repositories of 
good carvings. Carpenters are engaged even today 
in making furnitures, wheels, ships and boats. 


Ivory Carving 


Ivory Carving is a very delicate art. Buttons, 
turmeric powder box, talcum powder box, needle 
and images of Gods are made out of ivory. 

The inlay work of Mysore is world-famous. 
Nowhere else in the world are as many skilled 
workers as in this cultural centre. Articles like 
table, chair, folding screen and designed frames 
are internationally famous. There is a great de- 
mand for them from foreign countries also. The 
ivory carving and artificial jewellery of Karnataka 
displayed at the Expo’ 70 exhibition in Japan was 
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widely appreciated by the visitors. Beautiful ivory 
carvings are found on Sarangi, Sitar, Tambura 
and Veena. There is a new trend in the art of ivory 
carving in recent times. Mysore, Sorab, Sagara, 
Shimoga, Honavar and Kumta are popular for 
ivory carving. Training is provided at Chamara- 
jendra Technical Institute at Mysore and at the 
Bangalore Design Centre. The Government of 
Karnataka has made marketing arrangements for 
the sale of these ivory products. 


Articles made out of Horns 


Exquisite and delicate articles are also made out 
of horns of cattle. Although this handicraft has 
been in vogue for a long time, it has not yet received 
proper encouragement. Combs, flower vases, 
various models of animals and birds are made out 
of these horns. There is enough demand for the 
decorative pieces like heads of bisons and 
deer. They are hung up on walls of houses. Kumta 
and Honavar of North Kanara District and 
Khanapura of Belgaum District are the centres for 
producing these artistic pieces. A training centre in 
this craft. was established at Honavar in 1938. It is 
said that teachers from Orissa were invited for this 
centre. Workers trained there have formed a Co- 
operative Society. This society sends its products 
for sale through Government sales outlets. 
Recently there is a decline in the demand for these 
products from abroad. However, the Government 
is encouraging this art. 


Doll-making 


Making a variety of attractive dolls has been a 
skilful profession in Karnataka. Channapatna, 
Gokak, Nelamangala, Chikmagalur and 
Shimoga are the centres of doll-making. The col- 
ourful toys made out of soft-wood at Channapat- 
na are quite famous.There is a rural handicraft 
centre at Channapatna. The colourful toys made 
at Gokak find their market mainly in America. 
Gokak is an old centre. It is as old as 150 years. 
There is a Co-operative Society to provide finan- 
cial assistance to the skilled workers. 

One of the folk arts of Karnataka is the puppet- 
show. The puppets are produced out of deer or 
calf skin. The skins of donkey, sheep and buffallo 
are also used. Pictures are drawn on the tanned 
skin and coloured, a special type of oil is applied 
to make the doll soft. The craftsmen who produce 


these dolls live on coastal and in the Ghat region. 
This art is more popular there. 

The stringed puppets for imitating Yakshagana 
are made out of wood. These are made in south 
and coastal Karnataka. Dolls of diverse variety are 
displayed during the Dasara Festivities. For use in 
Bhuthapuje, which is a ritual in some parts of Kar- 
nataka, dolls of animals and men are made from 
wood and coloured. This art has flourished in 
places like Udyavara, Polali, Moodabidare and 
Barakur. ‘‘Mekke Katte’’ of Udupi is famous for 
making giant-sized wooden idols. The dolls of clay 
‘produced at Polali are beautiful. The art of mak- 
ing costumes used in several folk dances of Kar- 


nataka like ‘‘Somana Kunitha”’ in Holi festival, is: 


practised in many parts of Karnataka. 


Bidri Work 


One of Karnataka’s famous handicrafts is Bidri 
work. Bidar is its centre. There is a great demand 
for artistic bidri-work in India and abroad. It 
came to Bidar during the times of Bahamani 
Kings. It is said that the Bahamani King Ahmed 
Shah Wali got skilled workers from Iran to build 
the “‘Rangeen Mahal’’. Among these workers, 
there were some who had attained proficiency in 
working on silver and gold. The Sultan evinced a 
keen interest in such creative art. Many local peo- 
ple were trained in this art and made it their pro- 
fession. The Sultan was greatly interested in 
developing it. He started a school for imparting 
training in this art. Many rich people also 
patronised it and hence it flourished. 

It is a feast to the eyes to see a variety of bidri 
wares. Flowery creepers, toys, various types of 
pictures, water jug, flower vase, ash-tray, ear 
rings, necklace caskets, table-lamp, portraits, 
beetle-nut and leaves, foot-rest, buttons and 
flower baskets are some of them. There are indeed 
over 175 such attractive bidri articles. 

These articles from Bidar are marketed through 
Karnataka State Handicrafts Development Board. 
These items are available in Bangalore, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Calcutta and New Delhi. There are 
25 centres for the manufacture of these articles in 
Bidar. Two of them are Co-operative Societies. Prior to 
1950, the craftsmen were producing the articles in 
their homes. With the encouragement of the State 
Government, this handicraft attained the status of 
an industry. Generally, the art of making these 
articles is handed down from father to children. 


Now there is a Government training centre. The 
period of training is two years. 

Opportunities are created for both men and 
women between 16 and 30 years of age, to 
undergo training at this centre. 


Bangle Making 


Ranna, one of the great ancient Kannada poets, 
is said to have belonged to the community of 
bangle-makers and vendors. The hands that car- 
ried bangles created a great work of literature. 
Once the art of making glass bangles flourished in 
Molakalmuru of Chitradurga District and in 
Channapatna. These bangles were very famous. 


Embroidery 


‘ Embroidery is an ancient art of Karnataka. It is 
considered to be one of the 64 arts. Sanchi Honnam- 
ma has said that in the days of the Kings of 
Mysore there were men and women knowing all 
the 64 arts. It was a hobby among the women of 
ancient Karnataka to embroider their clothes 
and clothes of their children with threads of 
red, white, yellow and green colours. 


Kalabath 


The strip of cloth used on garments for decora- 
tion is called Kalabath. This is produced by 
threads of wool, silk, cotton, metal and fibre. This 
is another kind of embroidery. This is called 
Kalabath since decorative cloth strips or woven 
gold or silver are attached. Soft delicate hand- 
made Kalabath was once a speciality of Kar- 
nataka. Now it has remained merely as a hobby. 


Weaving 


Yet another traditional occupation is weaving. 
There are references in many inscriptions of Kar- 
nataka to this ancient occupation. This craft 
was developed to a considerable extent in the 
olden days. The famous Jedara Dasimayya, 
a Vachanakara, was a weaver. Cloth of superior 
quality was being produced in Karnataka. 
Someshwara, describing the cloth available at 
Kalyanapattana, has said that the cloth was invi- 
sible and one could know it only by touch: it was 
light and quite expensive, it was so transparent 
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that the wearer’s body could be clearly seen 
through it. A tourist, by name Buchanin has 
mentioned that the weavings of Karnataka were of 
very high standard. Karnataka was famous for 
cotton, silk and woollen clothes. Boluru and 
Kavuru were famous for silk cloth. Gulbarga was 
famous for beautifully woven clothes during the 
time of Bahmani Sultans. There was a great de- 
mand for the cloth produced at Bijapur and 
Raichur. Muslin cloth was being exported to 
Persia, Arabia and East Africa. It is said that 
Portuguese merchants were visiting Bijapur to 
purchase cloth. The handloom sarees of Ilakal 
and Shahapur are famous even today. 


Blankets, Mats and Carpets 


Making blankets has been a time-honoured 
occupation of Karnataka. There are references to 
the gifts made of blankets during the 12th Century. 
There was enough encouragement for sheep breeding 
and wool industry during the time of Mysore 
rulers. Davanagere and Chikkaballapur were cen- 
tres of weaving blankets. 

Beautiful mats are woven at Kengeri, 
Amruthur, Nagamangala, Hassan, Anandapura 
and Hiriyur. 

Beautiful and attractive carpets have been made 
for a long time. There was demand for this from 
England, America and Australia. The inmates of 
the Bangalore Central Jail produce beautiful 
carpets even today. Shikaripur of Shimoga 
District is famous for making carpets. 


Gold -Silver Ware 


The art of making jewellery and idols using 
valuable metals like silver and gold has been in 
existence for quite a long time. Goldsmiths pro- 
duce them. They are experts in making modern 
jewellery according to today’s changing conditions. 


Gem-setting 


The art of arranging stones into jewellery is call- 
ed gem-setting. An example to show the high stan- 
dard of Karnataka craftsmen is the diamond-studded 
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crown of Melkote. There were experts exclusively for 


examining and fixing the diamonds into the rings — 


worn by the Kings of the past. This art has been 
perfected by goldsmiths. 


Other Arts 


Brass-ware is made in Nagamangala. It is not 
only attractive but useful also. Mysore, 
Chikmagalur, Shimoga and Sagar are centres 
where beautiful pieces of cane furniture like chairs, 
tables, baskets are made. Baskets and boxes are 
made of a particular kind of creeper in some 
villages in North Kanara District. They are said to 
be highly durable. The art of making fine articles 
out of hides exists in many places. A variety of 
articles are made out of slate in Kauledurga of 
Shimoga District. Girdles are made out of raw silk 
and silk waste in Krishnarajpet. 

Even pottery is an ancient art. Earthen pots 
were extensively used in the past. Different 
types of earthen pots are made and painted. 
Ramnagar, Khanapur and Krishnarajpet are 


centres of pottery. Even the practice of tattoo- — 


ing for beautifying men’s body has prevailed in 


Karnataka. This was widely practised by the — 


nomads. 


Programmes 


The Government has implemented several pro- 
grammes to encourage handicrafts. A Board was 
created in 1959 for this purpose. Co-operative 
societies for providing incentives by way of loans 
and facilities to the handicraft occupations have 
been established. The Government of Karnataka 
is striving for the development of handicrafts like 
sandalwood carving, furniture making and toy-mak- 
ing. Training centres are opened. The trainees are 
given stipends. The Government supplies the 
necessary raw materials for the craftsmen at fair 
prices as also funds besides providing domestic 
and international market for their products. 
Karnataka’s efforts are worthy of emulation by 
other States. 


Translation: DR. NADIG KRISHNA MURTHY 


Scientific and Technological 


Dr. U. R. Rao 


The foundation for modern Karnataka was laid 
by the great engineer-statesman Sir M. Vishwes- 
varayya, whose creative works such as the K. R. 
Sagar Dam, the beautiful Brindavan Gardens, the 
Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati, a large 
number of factories, banks and institutions stand 
as a living monument and example not only to the 
State of Karnataka, but to the entire country. The 
credit for creating a scientific ethos and at- 
mosphere goes to Sir C. V. Raman, who spent the 
best part of his life providing a living example of 
what science is and what science can do. The 
establishment of the Indian Institute of Science, 
an institute of higher learning in science and 
engineering in 1909, with the benevolent donation 
from J. N. Tata is, in fact, a recognition of the 
established tradition and the ideal climate of 
Bangalore for such an institute. 


Growth of Institutions 


The growth of scientific and professional 
institutions in Karnataka during the last two 
decades has been impressive with seven Universi- 
ties and over a hundred professional institutions 
providing the basic training ground for the 
35 million people residing in the State. The re- 
search being carried out in the scientific and 
technological institutions, both basic and applied, 
has also shown an impressive growth during the 
last two decades. In the basic sciences, in addition 
to the Indian Institute of Science which carries out 


research in practically most of the areas related to, 


physical, chemical, biological and material 
sciences, new institutions have been established 
which include the Raman Research Institute which 
carries out a considerable amount of research 
in solar radio astronomy, millimeter wave 


Progress in Karnataka 


astronomy, liquid crystals and_ theoretical 
astrophysics. The Institute of Astrophysics at 
Bangalore is yet another centre of astrophysical 
research, particularly in the area of optical 
astronomy which was responsible for the 
discovery of rings around the planet Uranus. The 
ISRO Satellite Centre at Bangalore which came 
into existence in 1972 has a strong high energy 
astrophysics group interested in the behaviour of 
exotic stars and stellar systems which emit practi- 
cally all their energy in X-rays, gamma rays or 
infrared. 


Applied Sciences 


Research in the field of applied sciences such as 
agricultural research, horticultural research, 
sericulture, animal husbandry and fisheries is car- 
ried out by a number of institutions such as the 
University of Agricultural Sciences, Department 
of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Sciences, 
Department of Fisheries, all located in Bangalore 
and the Central Food and Technological Research 
Institute at Mysore. These institutions have pro- 
vided direct inputs to the development of related 
industries resulting in the overall development in 
these crucial areas. The output from fisheries, for 
example, has almost doubled and is now about 
1.5 lakh tonnes, even though it still forms less than 
10% of the national output, which itself is piti- 
fully low. The development of Karwar, Mangalore, 
Malpe and Honavar as minor ports and fishing 
harbours should substantially improve the situa- 
tion in years to come. The total food production 
in Karnataka has increased by over 20% in the last 
5 years, the total output being about 8-10 million 
tonnes as against the national output of about 
150 million tonnes. The silk output, which is one 


of the major industries of Karnataka, has almost 
doubled in less than five years. Today almost 
80% of the silk produced in the country comes 
from Karnataka. Notwithstanding this, the output 
of rice and wheat which is hardly 1,850 Kg/hec- 
tare and 700 Kg/hectare respectively is well 
below the corresponding figures of 2,400 Kg/hec- 
tare and 2,100 Kg/hectare achieved in Haryana. 
In other words, the green revolution has yet to 
make its mark on the scene of Karnataka, 


Avionics 


Benign weather and adequate infrastructure 
have essentially made Bangalore the capital of 
Indian Avionics Industry. Research institutions 
like National Aeronautical Laboratory; Aero- 
nautical Development Establishment; Gas Tur- 
bine Research Establishment; Electronics and 
Radar Development; ISRO Satellite Centre and 
Controllerate of Inspection and Electronics pro- 
vide the basic R & D to support a large number of 
avionics industries. Aeronautical activity at 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited and electronics 
production at Bharat Electronics Limited and the 
Indian Telephone Industries occupies a pride of 
place not only in Karnataka but in India itself. 
Together with BHEL and NGEF and a host of 
small and large scale industries and ancillaries, 
Bangalore can rightfully claim to be the electronic 
capital of India. Similarly, Bangalore has been the 
birth place of Hindustan Machine Tools Limited 
which produces machine tools and watches with 
the Central Machine Tools Institute at Bangalore 
acting as the primary research institute. A signifi- 
cant result of the establishment of these major in- 
dustries is to foster a large number of small scale 
industries and ancillaries which can act as feeder 
lines to supply essential items and materials to 
these industries and thus provide ~ large employ- 
ment potential. 


Space Research 


Given the infrastructure and facilities available 
as a result of intense avionics activity, it was only 
natural for the Indian Space Research Organisa- 
tion (ISRO) to establish ISRO Satellite Centre 
(ISAC) at Bangalore. The remarkable progress 
made by ISAC situated in the sprawling industrial 
complex at Peenya, has provided a fresh impetus 
to the electronic industry in Bangalore and has 
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made Bangalore one of the most important cer 
of space technology. The development of hi 
sophisticated facilities, indigenisation of gp 
qualified solar cells at BHEL and BEL and mic 
packaging activity initiated at ITI and BEL ha 
the potential of making a significant impact ont 
electronic scene of the country. ISAC, in a st 
period of just about 8 years, has been able 
design, develop, fabricate and launch six satellit 
Starting with Aryabhata, the first Indian satellj 
ISAC has successfully launched both remote se 
ing satellites such as Bhaskara | and 2 and thr 
axis stabilised geostationary communica’ 
satellite APPLE. With the establishment of 
full-fledged Control Centre at Hassan to control ; 
future Operational communication satellites, Ka 
nataka also becomes the nerve centre of India 
satellite communication network. 


Technology and Development 


In an era characterised by the widening gap 
technology between developing and develope 
countries and the explosive growth in science an 
technology, the only way the minimal needs of 
ever increasing population can be met is thro 
the adoption of highly sophisticated technolo 
based on a realistic economic and scientif 
evaluation. Rapid industrialisation, quantum i 
crease in the production of food and oth 
resources and the employment of drastic measur 
to cut down the growth of population take th 
highest priority for India and for Karnatak 
Space technology has already demonstrated | 
capability in providing effective means of com 
munication even to remote rural areas and i 
assessing the existing and identifying ne 
resources in agriculture, forestry, hydrology a 
minerology. The multispectral imagery obtaine 
through aerial survey over Mandya established n 
only the possibility of differentiating suge 
and rice, but also the detection of sugarcane le 
blight in colour infrared imagery. 


Future 


The coming decades will witness furthe 
explosive growth in science and technology a 
unless the State is geared to comprehend eS 
developments and accept new challenges, the Stat 
will lag behind. Inspite of the significant progre 
made by the State of Karnataka in the last 


, the pace of progress could have been 
aes. As seen in Table 1, the food produc- 
DF etaetvial Output, per capita income, rural 
sens and per capita energy consumption 
Pe ig behind many other States, even within India. 
_ Considering that it was Karnataka which gave a 
lead to the entire nation in the harnessing of 
| ydro-electric power as early as in 1902, the subse- 
“quent lack of adequate progress can only be blam- 
ed on faulty planning. The head start provided by 
he great visionary Sir M. Vishwesvarayya in 
hydro-electric power stations, modern 
factories, institutions and modern management 
techniques as exemplified in his book ‘*Planned 
y for India’, which became a model for 
the entire nation, has not been taken advantage of 
n the State of Karnataka itself. The large concen- 
tion of scientific institutions and manpower in 
State compared to any other State in the coun- 
try, is a great asset which could have been utilised 
to a much greater advantage. The non-existence of 
broad based State Science Academy, the indif- 
ferent State Science and Technology Council are 
some of the lacuna. If these are solved and the 
Government makes a firm commitment to foster 
benefit from the vast scientific potential, there 
no reason why the pace of scientific and 
progress in the State cannot be 
) improved. 
re is reckoned as a reliable index of the 
ndard of living; energy being at the root of all 
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developments and industrialisation. Per capita 
energy consumption in India is only about 140 
Kilo. Watt Hours as against 8,000 KWH in USA, 
consistent with the over 50 times per capita income 
in USA. The per capita energy consumption in 
Karnataka which is about 170 KWH is almost the 
same as the national average and is less than half 
in Punjab or Haryana. The lower agricultural and 
industrial productivity in Karnataka and poorer 
rural development are directly attributable to the 
inadequacy of energy supply. Further, practically 
all the energy in Karnataka is derived from hydro- 
electric schemes and subject to the vagaries of 
monsoon. Unless immediate steps are taken and a 
realistic and imaginative long range plan is drawn 
up to increase the energy supply through diverse 
but intelligent mix of hydro, thermal and nuclear 
power systems backed up by biosystems for rural 
areas, Karnataka State will find itself lagging 
behind. The goal should be to increase the total 
energy supply by a factor of at least ten in the next 
two decades to ensure a proper standard of living 
to the state subjects. 

Karnataka with its abundant natural resources, 
such as forestry, mineral deposits and hydrology, 
ideal climate, large scientific and technical base 
and a rich tradition and heritage has all the means _ 
to make rapid progress. What is needed is to plan 
for and implement a balanced development so that 
the benefit of science and technology can reach the 
very grass roots of the State. 


Table-1 


Progress of Karnataka in some Critical Areas in the Indian Context 


Category 


1. Percentage irrigated area out of total agricultural land 


_ 2. Per capita annual income (Rupees) (1975-76) 
3. Percentage of children in school 
4. Population per Hospital Bed 


ES. 
6. 
7. 
=~. 


. 9. 
0. 


. Hours) 
11. Gross industrial output as percentage of National 
_ output , 


Rice production as percentage of total Indian output 
Wheat production as percentage of total Indian output 
Total tocderall production as percentage of Indian 


output 
Yield per hectare of: 
Rice 
Wheat 
Villages electrified 
Per capita electricity consumption (in Kilo Watt 


. B: Population of Karnataka is 5.2% of the total Indian population. 


Karnataka Best State All India 
15% 50% (Haryana) 25% 
1050 1700 (Punjab) 1080 

87 100 (Kerala) 83 
1050 450 (Kerala) 1250 
4.2% 14% (West Bengal) — 
0.8% 30% (Uttar Pradesh) — 
5.3% 17% (Uttar Pradesh) — 
1850 Kg 2400 Kg (Haryana) 1250 Kg 
700 Kg 2100 Kg (Haryana) 1450 Kg 
60% 100% (Haryana) 40% 
170 370 (Punjab) 140 
4% 24% (Maharastra) — 
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The Place of Karnataka in India 


Jayakumar Angol 


Let us with facts and figures try to answer the 
question: how do we fare compared to other states 
in India? Yes, in education, in industry, in natural 
resources. The analysis will reveal both our 
strengths and weaknesses. 

This study is based on available statistics, but 
where they are not available one inevitably makes 
estimates. 

In area, Karnataka is 1/17 of India (5.83%): 
Karnataka occupies 1.92 lakh sq. km. vis-a-vis 
India’s 32.88 lakh sq. km. Though small, Kar- 
nataka enjoys a coastline, is rich in forest wealth 
and has vast plains. To Chirapunji’s record rain- 
fall of 500”, Agumbe in Karnataka holds a record 
of 250-300”. Mountain ranges in Karnataka rise 
5000 ft above sea level. But for snow or desert, we 
have all the variety that India has. 

In population, Karnataka accounts for 5.40%. 
Against India’s population of 68.40 crores (1981 
census), Karnataka has 3.70 crores. You can say 
one in 18 Indians is a Kannadiga. In the decade 
1971-81 India’s population rose by 24.64%, Kar- 
nataka’s by 26.65%. Our neighbours: Kerala 
19.16%; Tamilnadu 17.37%; Andhra Pradesh 
23.39%; Maharashtra 24.61%. You can see that 
Karnataka’s population grew faster than India’s, 
or the states adjoining it. The increase compares 
well with the increase in the previous decade, viz. 
24.22% in 1961-71. How do we account for it? 
Partly because the family was not as well regulated 
as elsewhere; partly because people from other 
parts of India have settled in Karnataka. Only 
research can give a precise answer. 

If you take urban population, against India’s 
23.73%, Karnataka is considerably ahead, 
28.91%, though we are behind our neighbours: 
Maharashtra 35.03%; Tamilnadu 32.98%; Kerala 
and Andhra Pradesh are behind India’s average. 


In urban population, Karnataka has one other 
state Gujarat, ahead. 

If you consider density, Karnataka shows 193 
per sq. km. as against India’s 221. Our 
neighbours: Kerala 654; Tamilnadu 371; Andhra 
Pradesh 194; Maharashtra 204. 

Sex-wise, to 1000 male population there are 963 
women in Karnataka, 935 in India, compared to 
957 and 930, respectively, in 1971. 

Let us consider language. Though the popula- 
tion of Karnataka is 5.6%, the Kannada-speaking 
population is 4% or 66% for Karnataka as against 
81.5% for Tamilnadu, 96% for Kerala, 85% for 
Andhra Pradesh, 77% for Maharashtra. In Kar- 
nataka other languages account for a third of the 


population as follows: Urdu 9%; Telugu 8.2%; 


Tamil 3.4%; Marathi 4.1%; Malayalam 1.5%; 


Hindi 1.8%. Tulu and Konkani are also spoken by — 


large numbers. Between 1911 and 1931, the 
Kannada-speaking population declined from 
63.03% to 61.77%, but rose to 65.94% between 
1931 and 1971. For Bangalore the figure rose from 
23.7% in 1951 to 32.7% in 1971; for Belgaum the 
rise was from 22.8% to 28.2%. The belief that in 
our cities Kannada-speaking population is declin- 
ing is not well-founded. 

Let us turn to forest wealth. Against India’s 
average of 23% area under forest, Karnataka ac- 
counts for 19%, but per capita Karnataka has 
0.12 ha. against the national average of 0.13 ha. 
The figures for our neighbours are: Tamilnadu 
0.05; Andhra Pradesh 0.14; Kerala 0.05; 
Maharashtra 0.12. 

The forests in Karnataka are richer; our teak, 
sandal and rose wood are known the world over. 


Our forests represent 1/25 of the country’s forests — 


in area, but in yield the share is 1/8. In 1974-75 
our major forest produce earned 30 crores, which 


Se 


was a record vis-a-vis other states. Minor forest 
proc included, Karnataka was third in forest 
revenues, following U.P. and M.P. 

| The pressure on forests is increasing, with the 
r rising demand for building wood and fuel on 
: one hand and raw material for paper, rayon, 
ood on the other. The location of hydel and 
irrigation projects in the west coast has also af- 
fected forests. To compensate consequent losses, 
overnment has introduced afforestation 
es. By legislation, Government has also put 
'end to cheap exploitation of forest resources. 
'Government makes land available to industry to 
‘faise their own forest resources. Utility forests to 
pply fuel and fodder are designed to protect 
rests from erosion. Concurrently, measures are 
troduced to discourage the use of fuel: the ex- 
Oitation of solar energy is one; designing ovens 
| minimise fuel is another. 

In the last 30 years, the area under forest has 
wistered increase, land unfit for cultivation being 
ken over by Government. 

Take forest improvement in the sixth plan. Kar- 
aka has provided 30.75 crores. In comparison, 
aharashtra 48.75 crores, Tamilnadu has provid- 
59 crores, Gujarat 89 crores. The high alloca- 
ym in Gujarat takes care of its poor forestry and 
west produce. Our planners have now elevated 
westry on level with irrigation and hydel pro- 
ts. It is essential to allocate 5% to forestry, 
ecause that safeguards a variety of needs, soil 
sion, flood prevention, longevity of lakes and 
inks, prevention of atmosphere pollution, provi- 
on of rare herbs, wood for building, fuel, raw 
aterial for paper, rayon and plywood, wood for 
miture, fuel for power in the absence of coal, 
¢. The provision of 5% for forestry compares 
ith 23% for power, 22% for irrigation. It is not 
lat the entire amount should be spent by 
»vernment. Tree planting can be encouraged in 
rious ways: on waste lands outside forest zones, 
n lands under cultivation, on lands meant for 
menities. Gujarat has shown the way by en- 
Suraging landless labour, the economically 
eaker sections, to grow trees on lands allotted by 
jovernment. Banks also can help in a big way. 
frees take years to yield and wages are necessary 
Or men and women who tend them. 

“Irrigated land in Karnataka is 1.90 cr. ha. as 
gainst 30.50 cr. ha. for India, representing 2.5 ha. 
nd 1.90 ha, respectively, per agricultural family. 
lespite the higher average land holding, the in- 


cidence of drought-prone land in Karnataka is 
probably the highest in the country, barring 
Rajasthan. It is also noteworthy that as against 
34% for the country, in Karnataka only 20% 
agricultural land has irrigation facility. Until 1956 
Karnataka was deficit in food grains; it is a 
measure of progress that generally food grain pro- 
duction is adequate. On the one hand, irrigation 
projects have been put through; on the other 
hand, modern farming practices have gained ac- 
ceptance among farmers. The increase in produc- 
tion has come, not from additional land, but from 
greater output per hectare. In rice, ragi, sugar- 
cane, maize, Karnataka’s average production is 
far ahead of the national average. Karnataka oc- 
cupies pride of place for maize and ragi output per 
hectare. Ragi has witnessed a revolution. Ragi 
needs dry cultivation and it is the bread of the or- 
dinary worker. Research in the evolution of high 
yielding ragi has brought about the ragi revolu- 
tion. 

Karnataka is second or third in sugarcane pro- 
duction; in cotton also Karnataka’s place is high. 
Varalakshmi cotton is Karnataka’s gift to the 
country. 

Karnataka has earned a just reputation for 
plantation products. In areca and coffee, Kar- 
nataka heads; in cocoanut, it is second; in 
mulberry, it again tops. Coffee and areca bring 
prosperity to a few growers, but mulberry is the 
mainstay of the ordinary farmer. Japan owed its 
prosperity to mulberry: for Karnataka mulberry is 
on the threshold of new vistas. 

Dairy farming holds the key to the rehabilita- 
tion of the landless rural population. Karnataka 
has a tradition in improved animal husbandry, 
and can look forward to a promising future. 

Fishery, inland and coastal, has splendid oppor- 
tunities for Karnataka. Its output is 11% and 
4.5% of the national output in coastal and inland 
fishery. Inland fishery can be stepped up manifold 
by adopting scientific practices. On the one hand, 
it will augment rich food resources; on the other 
hand, it will provide gainful employment to 
fishermen. There is a case for priority for inland 
fishery. 

Despite odds, Karnataka has made headway in 
agriculture so that it stands fourth, after Punjab, 
Haryana and Gujarat. This is a measure of suc- 
cessful implementation of planning. But the 
future is full of greater promise. Output per hec- 
tare in maize, cotton, oil seeds, pulses is far from 
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reassuring. Karnataka’s challenge is here: farmers 
who depend on dry farming, farmers in areas 
prone to drought, should be able to withstand the 
vagaries of nature and come into their own. Scien- 
tific research alone can carry us overhill. 

Let us consider irrigation projects. Before In- 
dependence erstwhile Mysore state had only one, 
the famous Krishnaraja Sagar Dam, a monument 
to the genius and vision of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
In 25 years since Karnataka emerged a number of 
river projects have come up: Tungabhadra, 
Bhadra, Ghataprabha, Malaprabha, Kabini, 
Harangi, Hemavathi, Upper Krishna. From 8% to 
20% is the pace of progress in this period. As a 
result, Karnataka is self-sufficient in food grains 
and plantation crops. But there is a long way to 
go: Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu have irriga- 
tion potential of the order of 41 and 43%s. The 
national average for land under irrigation is 34%. 

In Karnataka 75% of the land under cultivation 
is prone to drought. Irrigation therefore is a high 
priority. If the potential is exploited to the full, 
half the land can be brought under irrigation. 

Our water resources being limited, we permit 
one crop in a year of maize, ragi, ground nut, cot- 
ton, Whose water need is half that of sugarcane 
and paddy. You may say we spread the butter 
thin: the limited resources are made available over 
a wider area. But there is room for strategy. Take 
kharif: you can raise rain-dependent crops, sup- 
plementing water supply. Rabi: you can raise a se- 
cond crop by irrigation. That means two networks 
of water supply, one for kharif, one for rabi. 

Irrigation is expensive. The allocation of 542 
crores represents 21.6% of the plan expenditure. 
In the years to come the costs will go up, because 
the earlier projects were softer in comparison. The 
harder ones will not only cost more: not to speak 
of maintenance costs, even the interest on invest- 
ment will not be covered by the water rates. That 
means farmers would be well advised to agree, in 
their own interest, to higher water rates. By 2006, 
the golden jubilee year for Karnataka, we can hope 
to realize our full water potential. Since Cauveri is 
in dispute, it would be proper to go ahead with 
other projects. 

Take power. In 1978-79 the per capita power 
consumption was 151 units a year as against the 
national average of 131, Maharashtra 228, 
Tamilnadu 185, Kerala 101, Andhra Pradesh 91, 
Punjab 308, Gujarat 230. Consider this: our 
power caters for high-power industries like 
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aluminium and mini-steel projects, whose employ- 
ment potential is low, besides the return from sales 
tax being marginal. A change in policy is necessary 
in favour of industries with high employment 
potential and revenue. Otherwise, we shall live 
with perennial power shortages. 

Let us look at the pump sets: As against 
Tamilnadu’s 10 lakhs, Andhra Pradesh’s 6 lakhs, 
Maharashtra’s 5 lakhs, Karnataka has 3 lakhs. 
Whereas we employ 7.4% power for agriculture, 
Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh use 27% and 
20%- respectively. The abolition of meters and low 
power rates may improve the situation. 

Take rural electrification. Whereas Tamilnadu 


and Kerala have taken electricity to every village, 


Karnataka, with 65%, is still to go a long way. 
One feature may be noted. In Kerala there are 
1268 villages, in Tamilnadu 16000, but in Kar- 
nataka the number is 26000. Substantively, more 
villages in Karnataka than in Tamilnadu have elec- 
tricity, which is a comforting thought. 

At one time we believed our hyde! potential was 
unlimited. Though we are top in hydel power, the 
old belief is no longer valid. The constraints on 
power increase as industry grows. From the pre- 
sent 6000 mil. units, we may possibly go up to 
20000 mil. units. Remember that we don’t have 
alternate resources like coal and petroleum. That 
means we must go in for coal import for augmen- 
ting power production. We may have to plan 
power output from other sources, solar energy, 
wind, tree. We may have to persuade the Centre 
for atomic power. 

Let us consider metals and minerals. Besides 
Kolar gold fields we now have Hatti, formerly of 
Hyderabad, so that in India we have the privilege 
of being the only state producing gold. In regard 
to limestone and manganese as well, Karnataka is 
on top. After Bihar and Orissa, we come third in 
regard to iron ore. We lack coal and petroleum. 

Besides cement, we have in Bhadravati steel 
mills to process iron ore, which is reputed for its 
high quality. Our potential in iron ore can be ex- 
ploited fully only when the Vijayanagar project 
takes shape. In the absence of a rail link between 
Hospet and Karwar, export of iron ore has suf- 
fered. 

We shall consider industrial employment. 
Against the national figure of 60 lakhs, in Kar- 
nataka we have 3.44 lakh industrial workers 
(5.73%). The industrial output of the country is 
valued at 7355 crores, of which Karnataka’s share 


is 359 crores (4.88%), compared to Tamil Nadu’s 
690 crores (9.3%), Andhra Pradesh’s 370 crores 
(5%), Maharashtra’s 1787 crores (24.2%). In the 
race, if we are not at the head, neither are we at 
the rear. 

Our industry is varied: aluminium, iron and 
steel, gold, cement, paper, sugar, machine tools, 
telephone, electronic and elctrical goods, cotton 
and textile, silk, aircraft, sandal, soap, fertilizer, 
watch, cigarette, beedi etc. Karnataka is on top 
where watch, aircraft, telephone, machine tools, 
electronics are concerned. There is scope for iron 
. ore based industry (that means Vijayanagara) and 
cement. There is also scope for handloom in the 
rural area, and for sugar production. 

Take industrial licences. In 1976-1980, the total 
for the country was 2368, of which Karnataka’s 
share is 178 (7.5%), fifth after Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, U.P. and Tamilnadu. The national per 
capita monetary aid from various agencies upto 
1980 was Rs. 95.60: Karnataka, with Rs. 136.50 
stood fourth, after Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Haryana. Considering our population, this is a 
notable achievement. 

In Karnataka the climate for industry is 
favourable. Take banking: to every lakh popula- 
tion, there are 7.5 banks as against the national 
average 5.2. Industrial peace is general. There is a 
wealth of engineering and technical talent. Not 
only Bangalore: the cities in Karnataka offer 
necessary facilities for industry. One can look for- 
_ ward to a rise in the tempo of industrialisation. 

In the absence of coal and petroleum, it would 
be good policy to encourage industries that do not 
consume much electricity, which is a scarce 
resource. So far, whenever there has been surplus 
electricity, in order to make use of available power 
industries which consume a great deal of power, 
aluminium, mini-steel, ferro manganese, iron and 
steel, have been encouraged, which speaks of a 
short-sighted policy. From industry to industry 
there are differences: Aircraft production employs 
25000, but mini-steel demands twice as much 
power while employing 500. From the point of 
generating employment potential, cottage in- 
dustries in the rural area are worthy of high priori- 
ee 

We shall consider communication. For 100 sq. 
km. the national average is 49 km. road, but in 
Karnataka it is 55 km. If you take national 
highways, for 1000 sq. km. the figures are 66 km. 
and 71 km. in that order. But in railway Kar- 


nataka is behind: for 1000 sq. km. the relative 
figures are 18 km. and 15 km., whereas for Kerala 
it is 23, Tamilnadu 29, Andhra Pradesh 17. Not 
merely is the rail length in Karnataka: three- 
quarters is metre gauge, which is a mere toy so far 
as heavy transport goes. Coal and iron require 
broad gauge, which can link with the national net- 
work. From Miraj to Bangalore it is just metre 
gauge. It is necessary to have broad gauge from 
Hubli to Hospet to carry coal and iron. A broad 
gauge line from Hubli to Karwar is the next step. 
The Miraj-Bangalore metre gauge, as well as 
Hubli-Goa metre gauge, should be converted into 
broad gauge. As for ports, Mangalore should be 
converted into an all-weather port; Karwar should 
be developed into a major port. 

Take the three R’s. Against 36.17 per 100 for 
the country, the number of literates for Karnataka 
is 38.41. But it is misleading: between 1971 and 
1981 we have slided from 9 to 10. Our neighbours 
are ahead: Kerala 69.17; Tamilnadu 45.78; 
Maharashtra 47.37. The truth is that primary 
education has suffered neglect, higher secondary 
and higher education receiving greater attention. 
Take school-going children 6-11 years old: during 
1979-80 the all-India figure was 83.4 per 100, Kar- 
nataka 81.4, compared to Kerala’s 102.8, 
Tamilnadu’s 112.2, Maharashtra’s 111.4. 
The projections for 1984-85 are 95 for all-India, 
86.2 for Karnataka, the lowest for any state. But 
we are ahead of national averages from high 
school onward: national projection 50.3; Kar- 
nataka’s 53.9. This is good, but it should not be at 
the expense of primary education. 

Karnataka is well ahead in higher education, 
particularly engineering and medicine. There are 
43 engineering colleges, able to take 9000 students; 
12 medical colleges, able to take 1500 students. 
Considering population, this gives Karnataka 
pride of place among states in India. 

Let us look at amenities: elemental education, 
primary health, rural drinking water supply, roads 
for villages, rural electrification, land for the 
destitute, aid for house building, slum improve- 
ment, provision of wholesome food. 

Some of these topics, for instance primary 
education, roads and rural electrification, have 
already figured. In regard to others, comparison is 
difficult in the absence of information for other 
states. In regard to drinking water supply to 
villages, Karnataka has made headway, although 
the allocation of 19 crores is niggardly in com- 
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parison with Andhra Pradesh’s 95 crores, 
Maharashtra’s 230 crores, Tamilnadu’s 50 crores 
and Kerala’s 45 crores. 

Karnataka has set an example in the grant of 
sites to rural landless. In recent years a survey was 
undertaken to identify rural landless and siteless 
people. So far sites have been allotted to 10 lakh 
persons. Another survey has been planned. 

One more record is the provision of monetary 
aid to 3 lakh persons, who have been granted sites, 
to build houses. The allocation of 55 crores on this 
account places Karnataka second among the 
states. It looks as if Karnataka will, at the end of 
the sixth plan, emerge ahead of other states. 

Adequate provision has been made for slum im- 
provement. In the matter of supplying wholesome 
food, Karnataka is ahead of all other states, even 
Kerala and Tamilnadu. 

Let us sum up. If you take per capita income, 
against the national average of Rs.1163 per an- 
num, the figure for Karnataka was Rs.1141 in 
1977-78, compared to Rs.1628 for Maharashtra, 
Rs.1002 for Andhra Pradesh, Rs.968 for Kerala, 
with Punjab at one end (Rs.1991) and Bihar at the 
other end (Rs.737). The figures for those below 
the poverty line may be more significant. Against 
the national average of 48.13 per 100, the figure 
for Karnataka was 48.34, compared to 
Maharashtra 47.73, Andhra Pradesh 42.18, 
Kerala 46.95, Tamilnadu 52.12. Karnataka comes 
somewhere in the middle. 

The quality of life index (q.l.i.), based on 
various factors like infant mortality, literacy, 
longevity, is a better tool of evaluation. According 
to q.l.i., Karnataka comes sixth, after Kerala, 
Punjab, Maharashtra, Haryana, West Bengal, 
which is some consolation. | 

Various socio-economic measures have made 
headway: land reform, improvement of 
agriculture and irrigation, minimum wages for 
unorganised labour, rationalization of minimum 
wages, decentralization of industry. In the last five 
years, Karnataka has made considerable progress 
in land reform, integrated rural development, na- 
tional rural employment programme, provision of 
basic amenities. 

There are two ways to remove poverty: distribu- 
tion of existing wealth is one way; augmenting 
wealth is another. The vast investments in plans 
come under the second category. Take the sixth 
plan, barring the Centre’s share. The total 
of 48,600 crores represents Rs. 710 per capita. 
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Karnataka’s share of 2,265 crores means Rs. 612 per 
capita, which compares with Rs.986 for 
Maharashtra, Rs.653 for Tamilnadu, Rs.610 for 
Kerala, Rs.580 for Andhra Pradesh, Rs.1085 for 
Gujarat, Rs.1118 for Punjab. Karnataka’s per 
capita expenditure is much below Punjab, Gu- 
jarat, Maharashtra and below the average for all 
states. Looking back, in the second plan, Kar- 
nataka’s per capita expenditure of Rs.62 was way — 
up the average of Rs.51; in the third plan Rs.100 
against Rs.92; in 1966-69, Rs.70 against Rs.61; in 
the fifth plan Rs.276 against Rs.262. That means 
all along Karnataka was above the average for all 
states. In the fourth plan and in the present plan, 
the picture is different: Rs.128 against Rs.142, and © 
Rs.614 against Rs.687, which does not augur well. — 

Wooing Central investment is hard. Of a total 
Central investment of 15,667 crores, Karnataka 
benefited by 530 crores (3.4%), compared to — 
Tamilnadu’s 616 crores (3.9%). In view of our | 
natural resources, it should be possible to per- 
suade the Centre to make better investment in — 
Karnataka. 

Not merely larger investment: the projects 
should bring benefits to the poor. Irrigation pro- 
vides employment to the rural poor so that more 
people are helped above the poverty line. The pre- 
sent plan envisages 572 crores for power and 542 
crores for irrigation. Larger investment on irriga- 
tion will bring land prone to drought under irriga- 
tion, besides employment to the rural poor. The 
rural sector should get more attention in plan ex- 
penditure. In industry, preference should be given 
to those projects which use less power but employ 
more people. Where high investment is required, 
the Centre and the private sector should be per- 
suaded to enter. 

Our aim is clear. In 2006, the golden jubilee 
year, poverty should be a thing of the past; so 
should be drought. Literacy should rise to 90%. In 
villages, every family should be housed on its own. 
Epidemic diseases should end. Longevity should 
go up to 65. 

The aim sounds high, but it is not impossible if 
we work hard. Some suggestions have been made, 
but they concern the Government of Karnataka. 
The Centre and the people should join hands with 
the State Government to translate the dream into a 
reality. ; 


Translation: C.H. PRAHLADA RAO 


Administration in Karnataka 


A. Ravindra 


—how it evolved 


“Sovereignty is possible only with assistance, for a single wheel can never move’”’ 


From the ancient days of monarchy to the pre- 
sent day of democracy, Karnataka has witnessed a 
series of interesting administrative changes. As in 
other parts of India, kings reigned here till the 
advent of the British rule. The empire of the great 
Ashoka included the northern parts of Karnataka. 
The redoubtable Chalukya King Pulakesin II, 
before whom the renowned Harshavardhana fled, 
ruled in this region. This was the home of the 
mighty Krishnadevaraya who shone not only as a 
King but as warrior, statesman and administrator. 
Here again ruled Hyder and Tippu who bravely 
resisted the British onslaught. 

The king in ancient times came to be almost 
identified with the State. However, it should not 
be construed that he exercised absolute and unfet- 
tered powers. The concept of Dharma guided all 
administrative action and this in itself was a 
limiting factor, however mighty a king might have 
been. The Arthashastra of Kautilya which served 
as a sort of manual of administration for the an- 
cient rulers enjoined that the king should always 
place his subjects above himself. ‘‘In the hap- 
piness of the subjects lies the happiness of the 
king; in their welfare his; he should not consider 
as good that which pleases himself; he should con- 
sider as good that which pleases his subjects’’ - 
this was the guiding spirit of the kings. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, the great Satavahana 
ruler has been described as an ideal King ‘‘identi- 
fying himself with the joys and sorrows of his 
subjects’’. 

The King had his counsellors who assisted him 
in the day-to-day administration. The Mauryan 
Emperor, for instance, was assisted by the 


- Kautilya 


Mahamatras who were in charge of different 
departments of Government. The Rashtrakuta 


King and the Chalukyan ruler had the Mahamatya 


or Chief Minister. There were also other Ministers 
called Karunas. Under the Kalachuryas and 
Hoysalas, the Karunas came to be known as 
Karanams. The five Karanams under the 
Kalachurya rulers have been described as ‘‘power- 
ful as the ocean, in ministerial skill unmatched, 
bold as lions, able in detecting frauds’’ and 
**shone like the five senses to King Bijjaladeva.”’ 
Bijjala’s court was adorned by no less a person 
than the great Basava, whose influence is felt to 
this day. Saint, savant, promoter of Veerasaivism, 
Basava was also Prime Minister, commander of 
the army and treasurer. Saluva Thimma, the 
Prime Minister of Krishnadevaraya, is said to 
have exercised such great control over the ad- 
ministration that Paes, a Portuguese traveller 
visiting Vijayanagara exclaimed that he even com- 
manded the whole household and to him all the 
great lords of the empire acted as to the King. In 
general, it may be stated that the Council of 
Ministers exercised considerable authority and 
acted as a restraining influence on the arbitrary 
power of the King. 

The principle of decentralisation seems to have 
been well recognised by the various dynasties that 
held sway over different parts of Karnataka. 
Under the Mauryas, the Rajuka, corresponding to 
a modern Deputy Commissioner, was appointed 
over ‘‘many hundred thousands of men’, and 
performed revenue and judicial functions. The 
Satavahanas divided their kingdom into Aharas 
(divisions), Nigamas (towns) and Gamas (village). 


The Kingdom of Kadambas and Gangas compris- 
ed ‘Nadus’ and each Nadu had a number of 
villages. The Rashtrakuta empire was divided into 
Rashtras, Visayas and Bhuktis-Province, District 
and Tehsil respectively. It was, however, under the 
Cholas who ruled the southern parts of Karnataka 
that decentralization became more pronounced. 
While the King was the political and military head, 
administration of the country was in the hands of 
the Assemblies like the District Assembly, Village 
Assembly and so on. Even the committee system, 
a familiar feature of the present day administra- 
tion, was known to the Cholas. These popular 
assemblies acted as checks on the absolute 
authority of the King. 

It is interesting to note that our ancestors were 
aware of the basic principles of financial ad- 
ministration. Under the Hoysalas, we observe a 
demarcation between the collection of revenues 
and the accounting of income and expenditure. 
The control and management of finances were 
vested in two ministers of the Council of Pan- 
chapradhanas-the Hiriya Bhandari who controll- 
ed the revenue collections and treasures and the 
Srikarna Sarvadhikari who was in charge of all ac- 
counts of income and expenditure. This system 
seems to have ensured better integrity in ad- 
ministration and also helped in preventing misuse 
of funds. 

The importance of delegation of powers was 
realised by the Vijayanagara rulers, who provided 
a sound and stable system of administration. 
What Krishnadevaraya wrote in Amuktamalyada 
sounds strikingly modern: ‘‘When the work of a 
single (subordinate) officer is entrusted to a 
number of men and when each of them is assisted 
by a number of friends, the business of the State 
may be easily accomplished ..... nothing can be 
achieved without the willing co-operation of 
several officers’’. The Vijayanagara rulers ad- 
ministered their provinces through feudal vassals 
known as Nayakas. In fact, the system of ad- 
ministrative decentralisation in Vijayanagara per- 
mitted the rise of many small principalities in the 
peripheries of the empire. Among these was 
Mysore, which became an independent kingdom 
under the Wodeyar dynasty when the Vi- 
jayanagara empire finally disintegrated during the 
17th century. 

The contribution of the rulers of Mysore from 
the beginning of the 18th century to Karnataka ad- 
ministration has been significant. Chikka Deva- 
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raja Wodeyar (1673-1704), the first Raja of Mysore 
and an administrator of repute, is said to have 
distributed the business of Government into eigh- 
teen departments (Athara Kacheri). He increased 
the State revenues by adopting measures of 
economy and by imposition of a number of taxes 
like the house tax, loom tax, shop tax and 
curiously, a tax upon marriage. He also regulated 
trade and commerce and set up a department for 
iron production and another for the production 
and sale of tobacco. Hyder Ali, who built a vast 
empire by virtue of his own ability and 
shrewdness, followed generally the practices 
already established. It is said that he was at all 
times accessible to complaints and the duties of 
the two Brahmans (Harkaras), who resided in 
each taluk was to hear all complaints and send 
their reports. Tippu Sultan, who succeeded Hyder 
Ali, divided his dominion into tukadis and ap- 
pointed an Amildar in charge of each tukadi. 
Tippu in his memoirs refers to his military, naval 
and commercial departments as ‘‘incomparable 
inventions and regulations’’. It is interesting to 
note that Tippu established State monopolies in 
gold, sandalwood, betelnut, pepper, cardamom 
and silk. Trading centres controlled by the State 
are said to have competed both with indigenous 
and foreign traders. It has been surmised that if 
Tippu ‘‘had been left undisturbed, he would have 
ushered in an industrial revolution in Mysore’’. 

With the fall of Tippu and the rise of British 
rule, a new era may be said to have begun in the 
history of Mysore. The period from 1799 to 1810 
was marked by the Regency of Dewan Purnaiya, a 
wise and able administrator. He succeeded to a 
great degree in his attempts to put down 
lawlessness and restore tranquillity in most parts 
of the State. He was also able to increase the 
revenues of the State substantially. The eminent 
service rendered ‘‘by the wisdom, integrity and 
ability of his distinguished and brilliant ad- 
ministration’’ was referred to even by the then 
Governor-General, Earl Minto. After Purnaiya, 
however, the administration degenerated. A 
popular revolt resulted in the British taking over 
the administration. 

From 1831 to 1881 Mysore was under the rule of 
the British Commission. Administration during 
this period was carried on by the Chief Commis- 
sioners, notable amongst them being Sir Mark 
Cubbon and Lord Bowring. It may be said that 
the rule of these Commissioners for a period of 


about 50 years provided stability to the ad- 
ministration and also laid the foundations of 
modern development in Mysore. Cubbon brought 
about significant reforms in the system of revenue 
administration. While a number of inferior taxes 
were done away with, stern measures were 
adopted to see that revenue as a whole increased. 
Trade, improved cultivation and the establishment 
of new industries received encouragement. Under 
Bowring, Mysore administration was reorganised 
in accordance with the standards prevailing in 
other provinces. The State was divided into eight 
districts, each under a Deputy Superintendent, 
who was also the Magistrate of the district in 
criminal matters. The districts were grouped into 
three divisions, each in charge of a Superinten- 
dent. Land Revenue administration was put on a 
sound footing. The framing of rules and pro- 
cedure for adoption of uniform set of returns and 
registers was undertaken. Revenue survey and set- 
tlement began in the year 1860. A number of 
welfare measures were also introduced like con- 
struction of’ roads, improving irrigation, pro- 
viding incentives for commercial agriculture and 
the inauguration of railways. The expansion of 
education during this period was a vital factor in 
the development of the modern elite in Mysore. 
In 1881, Mysore again came under the rule of 
-Maharajas. While the form of administration con- 
tinued to be virtually the same as under the British 
Commission, at the head of the Executive ad- 
ministration was a Dewan under whom was a 
Council comprising three members. Mention 
may be made here of the Representative 
Assembly, the first popular institution of the 
country which began in 1881. It was an 
**Assembly of Representative Raiyats and Mer- 
chants from all Taluks of the Mysore State’’. The 
principal object of such an Assembly was to have 
an arrangement whereby ‘‘the action of the 
Government will be brought into greater harmony 
with the wishes and interests of the people’’ 
While the Assembly gave the people of the State 
an opportunity to represent their wants and 
grievances, it did not give them any control over 
the administration. In 1923, the Assembly ac- 
quired a statutory basis by the promulgation of an 
Order defining its constitution, powers and func- 
tions. It exercised certain functions relating to 
legislation, taxation, discussion of the budget and 
submitting representations on matters of public 
interest. The Mysore Legislative Council was 


established in 1907, mainly for the purpose of 
assisting Government in making laws and regula- 
tions. Standing Committees consisting of 
Members of the Legislative Council and the 
Representative Assembly were appointed on the 
model of Standing Committees in the Indian 
Legislature. Advisory Boards connected with 
economic development were also set up. The 
system of district administration acquired its pre- 
sent character during this period. The district 
became the highest administrative unit. The sub- 
division, the taluk, the hobli and the village con- 
stituted further sub-units. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner became the head of the district while the 
Sub-divisional officer was placed in charge of the 
sub-division and the Tahasi!dar or the Amildar in 
charge of the taluk. 

Between 1881 and 1948, Mysore was ruled by 
three Maharajas-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(1882-1894), Krishnaraja Wodeyar (1902-1940) 
and Jayachamaraja Wodeyar (1940-47). They 
were assisted by the Dewans, who virtually carried 
on the administration. Mysore under the Dewans, 
many of them able, sagacious and far-sighted, 
witnessed allround progress. Some Dewans like 
Rangacharlu, Sheshadri lyer, Visveswarayya and 
Mirza Ismail exercised considerable authority and 
were also responsible for the development of 
Mysore on modern lines. Indeed a ‘‘Mysore 
Model’’ of development may be said to have 
emerged. 

It is significant that one of the first problems 
tackled by the new administration was famine 
control. Apart from short-term measures like 
cultivation of tank beds, grant of takavi loans 
etc., certain long-term measures were also under- 
taken. In 1884, the Dewan told the Representative 
Assembly that ‘‘among measures of protection, 
the first place undoubtedly belongs to the works 
of irrigation’’. Accordingly, expenditure on irriga- 
tion was considerably raised. A number of in- 
frastructural developments were initiated. The 
first hydro-electric project was inaugurated by 
utilising the Cauvery fall at Shivasamudram in 
1902. Mysore came to be covered by a railway net 
work and the mileage of roads was also increased. 
Visveswarayya (1912-18) initiated a strategy of 
development that was to put Mysore on the map 
of Modern India. He concentrated on three crucial 
fields of development-education, industrialisation 
and rural modernisation. He was responsible for 
the establishment of Mysore University, the first 
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University in an Indian State. Visveswarayya con- 
sidered education as the sovereign remedy for all 
economic evils. With the setting up of new in- 
dustries-the Sandal Oil Factory, the Mysore Soap 
Factory and the Iron and Wood Distillation plant, 
Mysore was set on the path of industrialisation. 
The period of Mirza Ismail witnessed further in- 
dustrial development. India’s first independent 
fertilizer plant, producing ammonium sulphate, 
was established at Belagola in 1937. By 1940, 
Mysore was producing steel, cement, paper and 
chemicals. From a purely colonial type of 
economy, Mysore emerged as an industrial type. 

With the Indian Independence Act, 1947, all the 
native States in India became separate indepen- 
dent entities. Moving with the times, the Maharaja 
of Mysore fell in line with the policy of integration 
pursued by the Government of India and Mysore 
acceded to the Indian dominion by 15th August 
1947. By a proclamation on the 25th November 
1949, the Maharaja ordered that the Constitution 
of India to be adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly shall be the Constitution of the State of 
Mysore as for the other parts of India. By 26th 
January 1950, Mysore became one of the federal 
units of the Union of India. In August 1949, the 
institution of Dewan was abolished, and in 1951, 
the Maharaja became the Governor or Raj 
Pramukh and maintained that office till 1956. 
With the re-organisation of the States on linguistic 
basis in 1956, the Kannada speaking parts of the 
neighbouring States of Madras, Hyderabad, An- 
dhra Pradesh and Bombay and the State of Coorg 
merged with Mysore and Karnataka was born. 

The re-organisation of the State resulting in a 
vaster area and a larger population, gave rise to a 
number of administrative problems. The new 
State inherited different systems from different 
regions. Bringing about uniformity in laws, rules 
and regulations, salary structures and service con- 
ditions of officials and in the system of local ad- 
ministration was no easy task. It must be said to 
the credit of the administration that these pro- 
blems have been tackled successfully and today we 
have a uniform system of laws and administration 
throughout the State. 

Karnataka is now governed in conformity with 
the provisions of the Constitution of India. The 
Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary are 
said to constitute the three pillars of parliamentary 
democracy. Karnataka has a _ bi-cameral 
Legislature-the Legislative Assembly with 225 
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members and the Legislative Council with a 
strength of 63. The executive of the State consists 
of the Governor as the constitutional Head and 
the Council of Ministers who are Members of the 
State Legislature. The Council of Ministers, with 
the Chief Minister as the Head, aids and advises 
the Governor in the exercise of his functions. The 
Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to 
the Legislative Assembly of the State. The Judicial 
wing of the State consists of the High Court and 
the subordinate Courts like the District Court, 
Civil Court and the Court of the Munsiff- 
Magistrate. The administrative machinery in the 
State consists of the Secretariat, the field depart- 
ments, the regional or divisional units, the 
organisations at the district, sub-division, taluk 
and the village levels. The Secretariat is the office 
of the Chief Minister and other Ministers. It 
assists the Cabinet in policy formulation and deci- 
sion making at the highest level and issues orders, 
instructions and guidelines to the field level 
authorities. The Secretariat consists of the Chief 
Secretary and the Secretaries to Government in the 
different departments. 

The policies laid down by Government are im- 
plemented by the field departments outside the 
Secretariat. The departments can broadly be 
divided into two categories-one dealing with the 
regulatory aspects of administration and the other 
with development. The former covers departments 
like the Police which is in charge of maintaining 
Law and Order, Revenue, Excise, Commercial 
Taxes etc. which enforce laws and also collect 
revenue. In recent times, the developmental aspect 
of administration has come to assume great 
significance and thus we have departments of 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Public Works, 
Forest, Industries and so on. The departments of 
Education, Health and Social Welfare, look after 
the social services which have now become an 
essential part of any administration in democratic 
society. 

Territoriallly, the State is divided into four divi- 
sions-Bangalore, comprising five districts; 
Belgaum consisting of four districts; Gulbarga 
with four districts; and Mysore with six districts. 
There is a Divisional Commissioner in charge of 
each division and there are also divisional officers 
of other departments. The basic unit of ad- 
ministration is, however, the district headed by a 
Deputy Commissioner. The office of the Deputy 
Commissioner is a unique institution in the State, 


as in the rest of the country. There is hardly any 
aspect of administration in the district with which 
he is not concerned. Law and order, land ad- 
ministration, economic and social development of 
the district, local bodies, all form his field of ac- 
tivities. Indeed, he acts as the eyes and ears of 
Government at the district level. The next impor- 
tant level of administration is the taluk (although 
there is the sub-divisional level between the district 
and the taluk). The Tahasildar is in charge of the 
taluk and most of the departments are also 
represented by its officers at the taluk level. At the 
village level, we have a village accountant and a 
gramsevak-the former looking after revenue and 
land matters, the latter attending to development 
work. 

In keeping with the spirit of democratic decen- 
tralisation, Karnataka has set up popular bodies at 
the local level. The Mysore Village Panchayat and 
Local Boards Act, 1959, introduced a three-tier 
system of administration-the Village Panchayat 
comprising a group of villages, the Taluk 
Development Board at the Taluk level and the 
District Development Council at the District level. 
While the Panchayats and Taluk Boards are 
directly elected bodies, the District Development 
Councils are constituted indirectly from Taluk 
Boards and are headed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioners. These institutions provide the necessary 
forum for people’s participation in process of ad- 
ministration at the grass-root level. 

In the field of municipal administration, the 
Karnataka Municipalities Act, 1964 and the Kar- 
nataka Municipal Corporations Act, 1976 have 
replaced the multiplicity of municipal laws which 
were in force in different areas in the State. There 
are 245 urban local bodies including six Corpora- 
tions functioning thoughout the State. While these 
municipal bodies look after the civic affairs of the 
citizens, the growth and development of bigger 
towns and cities are regulated by the City Im- 
provement Boards and the Bangalore Develop- 
ment Authority in Bangalore. With increasing ur- 
banisation, the role played by these bodies has 
assumed greater significance. It may be noted here 
that the urban population in Karnataka has risen 
from 52.6 lakhs in 1961 to 107 lakhs in 1981. 

The rapid development of Karnataka in dif- 
ferent fields has posed new challenges to the ad- 
ministration. While encouraging private enterprise 

on the one hand, the State is also playing a vital 
role in industrial development. There are now in- 


dustries in the Public sector covering key sectors, 
such as steel, electrical equipment, paper and so 
on. Public Corporations have been set up to 
render services to the people in the fields of road 
transport, civil supplies, housing, dairy products 
etc. The management of these public sector enter- 
prises is becoming increasingly important to pro- 
mote rapid and orderly development of the State. 


Finally, a word about the civil service, the 
machinery that translates policies and decisions in- 
to action. The Civil Service in Karnataka has a 
long and rich tradition. A scheme for recruiting 
young men of talent and merit to fill the highest 
posts in the administration was introduced in the 
State as early as the last decade of the last century 
and competitive examinations for the civil service 
were held from 1892. The Mysore Civil Service has 
now been succeeded by the Karnataka Ad- 
ministrative Service. While the higher echelons of 
Government are occupied by the officers of the In- 
dian Administrative Service, the Karnataka Ad- 
ministrative Service and Allied Services constitute, 
so to say, the backbone of the administration of 
the State. Apart from the members of the ad- 
ministrative services, Government, of late, has also 
been utilising the services of experts in various 
fields like economics, science and technology in 
shaping its policies. An important feature of 
recruitment in this State that deserves mention has 
been the representation provided to several com- 
munities in Government services. From 1918 on- 
wards, the State has been showing preferences to 
backward class candidates. 


From the days when administrators were pre- 
occupied with the maintenance of law and order 
and collection of taxes, we have now come to a 
stage when the administration has taken upon 
itself the task of providing or creating the condi- 
tions for providing necessary comforts expected in 
a modern civilised society. The State has assumed 
responsibility for the amelioration of the weaker 
sections of the society, particularly, the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. Through its Five Year 
Plans which provide the frame work and strategy 
for growth, the State is endeavouring to raise the 
standards of living of its four crore people. In 
this great and stupendous task of building a 
Modern Karnataka, the role of the administra- 
tion, which has perforce to be more responsive to 
the needs and aspirations of the people, is of 
crucial importance. 
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Kannada as State Language 


Jayathirtha Rajapurohit 


English in India 


‘‘No foreign language can take the place of 
mother tongue. The course of independent think- 
ing and expression of intricate, natural feelings is 
possible only through the mother tongue’”’ - this is 
what Prof H. F. Longhorn said about the medium 
of education in India as far back as 1927. Mahatma 
Gandhi said, ‘‘My eyes bleed when I see an Indian 
child write a letter to his father in English.’’ These 
are not emotional outbursts. These are facts 
emerging after serious thinking on the Indian 
system of education. Though these remarks were 
made in connection with the medium of educa- 
tion, they apply equally well to the question of ad- 
ministrative language. 

It is necessary to give a correct picture of the 
beginning, growth and necessity of English in this 
country. It must have become clear by now that 
the main aim of introducing the English medium 
was to pave the way for smooth administration 
first by the East India Co. and later by.the British 
Government itself. Since English had to be the ad- 
ministrative language, it also became the medium 
of instruction. There was no more significance 
than that. 

However, we cannot under-estimate the in- 
fluence the language had on the intelligentia of 
this country in terms of the changes in the ways of 
thinking and the benefits accruing from the 
knowledge of new theories. Similarly, we cannot 
ignore the people of the minority language groups. 
No one can say that the correspondence between 
states and the centre and the foreign governments 
should be in Kannada only. That will be imprac- 
ticable. Here we are discussing the internal ad- 
ministrative language of the Karnataka State. It is 
not our intention to say that we don’t want 


English. English is a must, but where and to what 
extent are the questions before us. 

Should our farmer, who has applied for a loan 
to dig a well, receive a reply in English stating that 
his application is rejected? Apart from not getting 
the loan, should he run around with that letter to 
know what it means? That might have been in- 
evitable if we hadn’t got Independence and the 
democratic system. | 

There are still nagging doubts as to how to 
manage without English. There were and are peo- 
ple who would wonder whether a regional 
language like Kannada has sufficient vocabulary 
to run the modern administration and whether it 
would be prudent to run the government in a 
language understood by all. But, these cynical) 
questions have been answered long back by such 
stalwarts as Nehru, Rajaji, Panicker, Lohia, C. R. 
Reddy and Rajendra Prasad who had master 
English better than Englishmen themselves. In a 
democracy, the people’s language should be the 
language of administration. 

Realistically speaking, the question of ad 
ministrative language is not a problem at all. It is 
problem created by a handful of those who ha 
benefitted from their knowledge of English 
who have no inkling of the background and 
tialities of a regional language like Kannada. It a 
pears that India is the only country in the world 
where the administrative language remains the 0 
not spoken by the general public. 


The History of Administration in 
Kannada 


From times immemorial, Karnataka had 
carrying on administration in the language of 
people. This is evidenced by the discovery 


: 
: 


‘stone-inscriptions even in parts of Maharastra, 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu which earlier were in- 


‘evidences of stone-inscriptions in Tamil and 
Telugu with signatures in Kannada wherever Kan- 
‘nada Kings ruled. This goes to show that though 
state language was Kannada, the Kings were 
averse to using other languages when they 
‘were in possession of non-Kannada areas. In- 
terestingly, about 80 percent of the 25,000-odd 
‘archaeological discoveries made in Karnataka so 
far have been found to have Kannada script. The 
colloquial nature of the language used in these in- 
‘scriptions regarding the official hierarchy, land, 
, coins, commerce, temple, endowment, 
crime, punishment etc. will give an idea as to the 
‘potentiality of Kannada to become the language 
of administration. 

The earliest Kannada inscription in stone 
discovered so far, is that of ‘Halmidi’ (450 A.D.). 
Kadambas were possibly the first to write edicts in 
(annada. It can be seen that Kannada came to be 
sed more and more in the later inscriptions dur- 
ing the rule of Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. After 
the fall of the Vijayanagara empire, the Muslims 
and Marathas ruled the Kannada land and the 
Kannada language came under the influence of 
Persian and Marathi languages also. 


ah 


Foreigners and Kannada 


_ The interaction between Kannada and other 
foreign languages started in the beginning of the 
‘Christian era itself. We can notice that the ‘barter’ 
in words increased with the growing contact with 
the Arabs, the Portuguese and the English. The 
foreign missionaries who systematically learnt 
ynada for the propagation of their religion also 
ed writing in Kannada. 

_ During the period between 1810 to 1900, more 
than 1500 books and 80 newspapers came out. The 
wes scholars have made significant contribu- 
tions through their research-oriented articles on 
Karnataka’s border, sculpture, literature, culture 
and political history. They have also written ar- 
ticles which would help in learning the Kannada 
Janguage. The names of Caldwell, Mcken- 
Bukhanin, Buhlar, B. L. Rice, Fleet, 
sling, Kittel and Gerret should be remembered 
e 


As mentioned earlier, since the use of English 
Was considered to be a temporary political exigency 


parts of Karnataka. There are also — 


then, it became the policy of the British Company 
Government which was ruling the country since 
1835. Consequently, English was made the 
medium of instruction as well. This led to the 
disappearance of Kannada from the field of ad- 
ministration and education and the local people 
lost interest in pursuing the language; but the in- 
terested foreigners did not give up the study of 
Kannada. 


British Officers and Kannada 


It is significant to note that, though by 1881 
there were a number of English schools and 
English-educated local people, the British officers 
did not belittle the use of Kannada in administra- 
tion. Even though they learnt Kannada to carry on 
administration, they used it for research and 
creative writing as well. Mr. Collin Mckenzie, who 
came as Survey Officer, travelled 40,000 miles in 
Karnataka and delivered to the Government about 
1,700 stone-inscriptions and 600 manuscripts; 
Mr. Bukhanin, being a doctor by profession and 
having come here to report on the agricultural 
practice, wrote on the history of the state; 
Mr. Wilkes who came as the Resident of Mysore 
(1805-1808) wrote the history of Mysore; Mr. John 
Meckarel (1806-1810) who came as sub-collector 
to the South Kanara district learnt Kannada and 
later became a Kannada translator in the Madras 
Government. Walter Elliot, who was in the British 
army and captured by the Rani Chennamma of 
Kittur, later took to the production of educational 
books, the collection of inscriptions and the 
writing of articles. 


The first Kannada School 


Mr. Walter Elliot was the first British officer to 
suggest to the Government that Kannada should 
be both the language of administration and the 
medium of instruction. He started the first Kan- 
nada school in Dharwad and ran it for several 
years by paying salary from his own pocket. It 
goes to his credit for starting a number of Kan- 
nada schools in Bombay-Karnataka. In 1946 he 
wrote a book by name A Selection of Stories and 
Revenue Papers in Kannada Language to help the 
administrators learn Kannada. He also wrote 
another book called Coins of South India and 


Hindu Inscriptions. 
Mr. B. L. Rice of the Gazetteer fame, who was 
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born in Bangalore in 1836 and who later studied in 
England, came back as the Head Master of the 
Central High School, Bangalore. His devotion to 
Kannada increased after he passed the Kannada 
Higher Secondary Examination. His services to 
Kannada in various capacities viz., as School In- 
spector, Census Officer and Director of the Ar- 
chaeological Department and as the author of 
several books are significant. 


Kannada in England 


Mr Rice settled down in England after his retire- 
ment from service. He gave a warm reception to 
Mysorean S. G. Shastri when he went to see him 
by saying, ‘‘Oh! What a beautiful language is Kan- 
nada, Please come, let’s talk in Kannada’’. Kan- 
nadigas living in Karnataka, who are prone to use 
English even when talking among themselves, 
should note this episode. 

Mr John F. Fleet, who was an ICS Officer, was 
another big name among those who made signifi- 
cant contributions to Kannada. He became 
Revenue Officer in the Bombay Government in 
1867. He had studied Sanskrit in England itself. 
He read over 1000 inscriptions and published ar- 
ticles in The Indian Antiquary and Epigraphia 
Indica. 

Credit must go to Mr Fleet for publishing a 
book in 1882 in which he forcefully argued that 
Karnataka was not part of ‘‘Southern Maratha 
Country”’ and that it had a separate existence. He 
also edited and published a collection of folk 
songs. He was an honorary member of Karnataka 
Vidyavardhaka Sangha, Dharwad, for which an 
Englishman like R. Zeigler was at one time 
president. 


Educational Administrators & Kannada 


Persons like Rice, Marsden, Campbel and Russel 
who were officers in the education department in 
the various parts of Karnataka got text books 
written in Kannada on subjects like Mathematics, 
History and Geography. Mr William A. Russel 
(1830-92) gets the honour for giving a prime place 
to Kannada in the administration of the education 
department. It was during his tenure that Kannada 
acquired importance in the northern Karnataka 
areas. He persuaded Marathi teachers to learn 
Kannada. He deposited Rs. 1,000 in a bank and 
with the accruing interest started giving annual 
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prizes to those who put in sincere effort in learning 
Kannada. 

He started a journal called ‘‘Shalapatrika’’ in 
Kannada, which was the organ of the Department. 
All the Government Orders were being issued 
in Kannada. One can see several issues of this 
journal referring to Kannada as a language of ad- 
ministration. 

These examples set by the foreigners in the last 
century should act as an eye-opener to our 
present-day administrators who have doubts 
about using Kannada in administration. 


Kannada in other Departments and as the 
Language of legal Transactions and 
Administration of Justice 


As early as 1856 the Railway Guide was publish- 
ed in Kannada in Madras. The then Governments 
of Bombay, Madras and Old Mysore used to 
publish Kannada translations of Constitutional 
Laws. In 1860, a handbook called A guide to the 
police was published in Kannada. The Police Acts 
were published in a book form as early as 1863. In 
the same year, an officer named Robert Coal 
published an abridged version (70 pages) of 
Mohammedan Law in Kannada. He has published 
Coorg Law also. A Village Diary written in 
Kannada by Mr G. Hudson provides a lot of in- 
formation to villagers. 

A Kannada fortnightly called ‘‘Nyaya 
Sangraha’’ (A Selection of Law matters) started in 
Mangalore in 1868 used to give considerable infor- 
mation concerning courts and laws. 

‘*Belgaum Samachar’’ was another publication 
which was coming out with the patronage of the 
locally resident foreigners and the Government. 
Mr Raymond West, who was an officer in the 
Bombay Government, collected and published in 
Kannada the High Court judgements in 1864. 

When Mysore was being ruled by a Commis- 
sioner, Over a century ago, a Government order 
had been passed requiring the officials to reply in 
Kannada to applications received in that language. — 

The then Mysore Government had realised the 
importance of using Kannada in court matters to 
such a great extent that by 1910 it had published 
the Indian Penal Code, Produce Tax, Dharma 
Sastra, Trade Regulation, Civil Code, Indian 
Civics, the Evidence Act, the Mysore Insolvency 
Regulation, Court fee Regulation and such 


other laws and regulations were translated into 
Kannada and published by the Government. 


How Kannada Disappeared 


It must have become clear by now that even the 
Britishers who had introduced English for 
political reasons, were not unaware that such a 
measure was unnatural. Till the beginning of this 
century, efforts were being made to retain Kan- 
nada at least in the lower courts and offices. But, 
even though the Britishers had allowed the judges 
~ and lawyers to use Kannada according to Section 
137 of the Civil Procedure Code and Section 257 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, they failed to use 
them. We can see Kannada rapidly vanishing from 
administration during the last 50 to 60 years. This 
seems to have been the result of appointing people 
who either had no love for Kannada or were out 
and out English chauvinists at various levels in the 
taluks, hoblis and even higher levels. 

In this respect, the Nizam of Hyderabad had 
followed a very bold policy. Of course, Urdu was 
not the language of the people, but still he in- 
troduced Urdu in offices, courts, etc. True, this 
was an inconsistent policy in view of Urdu not be- 
ing the mother-tongue of the majority of the peo- 
ple. Yet one has to appreciate the courage of the 
Nizam in adopting an Indian language as the 
medium of education and administration. The of- 
fice, the law, the administration, typing, short- 
hand-everything was Urdu. One had to learn 
the language to get a Government job and even 
outsiders had no go but to learn Urdu. Those who 
have passed out of the Usmania University with 
Urdu as the medium of instruction have certainly 
not been inferior to anyone else. Possibly, if the 
other provinces also had followed the Nizam’s ex- 
ample, the language of administration would not 
have been a problem today. The net result of the 
policy followed during the last few decades is that 
Kannada made its exit from administration. 

In 1881, the Mysore Representative Assembly 
started. Often cries were heard that Kannada 
should find a place in the administration. On oc- 
casions, the reports of the Assembly used to be 
published in Kannada. Nothing more seems to 
have been done. When such was the plight of Kan- 
nada in its home state, who would care for in- 
numerable Kannadigas scattered all over the 
country? 

But efforts have been made since 1932 to make 


a typewriter in Kannada. Persons like M. N. 
Murthy, K. Ananthsubbarao, Narayanacharya 
Keshava, Tiwari, T. L. Narayanarao and others 
have toiled in this direction. But it must be men- 
tioned here that all these were efforts of in- 
dividuals. At last in 1958, the model designed by 
Ananthsubbarao was accepted by the Government 
and now it is being produced for use in Govern- 
ment offices. With regard to the Kannada short- 
hand, Government has accorded recognition to 
the Deva Rao system. 


Kannada again as Official Language 


As in the life of an individual, there will be ups 
and downs even in the destiny of a nation, 
literature or language. The leaders of public opi- 
nion have come to accept that it is one of the 
essentials of democracy to run the administration 
and administer justice in Kannada. In 1963, a 
legislation was passed declaring Kannada as Kar- 
nataka’s official language. The Government has 
accepted the recommendations of the Narayana- 
swamy committee in toto and has initiated 
measures to implement them. Government orders 
have been issued making Kannada the ad- 
ministrative language at Taluk level since 1968, at 
Sub-Divisional level since 1970 and District level 
since 1972. From November 1, 1974 the courts 
have been asked to transact their business in Kan- 
nada at Taluk level. Recently, orders have been 
issued directing the courts and offices at all levels 
to use Kannada. Now the arguments even in High 
Court can be carried on in Kannada. The pro- 
ceedings of Legislature and the State Cabinet are 
being held in Kannada also. It has been recently 
laid down that bills should be introduced in Kan- 
nada only. The Government established in 1974 
the Department of Kannada and Culture and has 
provided adequate funds to effectively implement 
its accepted policy to introduce Kannada at all 
levels. It has also appointed a Director with con- 
siderable experience and knowledge of both the 
language and administration. 

As a preliminary measure, the Government has 
started giving financial help to those learning Kan- 
nada typing and shorthand and adequate funds 
for the supply of typewriters and training of staff. 
The names of the roads and the signboards of of- 
fices are being changed to Kannada. Directions 
have been issued to officers at all levels to write 
their orders in Kannada only. 
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Sufficient literature is being produced to help 
the officers to carry on administration in Kan- 
nada. The Office Handbook is worth emulating. 
A number of such books have been published in 
Kannada for the guidance of the officers. Various 
glossaries of legal and administrative terms are 
published. The work of translation of the several 
laws is being done by the Translation Department 
and the official language commission. Kannada 
editions, regulations governing the conduct of dai- 
ly life are published. Official Kannada edition of 
office handbook, civil service code, financial 
code, treasury code etc., are ready for publication. 
Inspired by the schemes of the Department of 
Kannada Development many officials and private 
law publishers have published Law books in Kan- 
nada. Universities are entrusted with the work of 
translation and publication of legal works. Ar- 
rangements are made for imparting training in 
Kannada to staff. Plans for giving attractive 
money incentives are before us. In a few tests of 
our Public Service Commission Kannada medium 
also is finding a place now. In this respect our 
Commission is lagging behind the Public Service 
Commissions of a few other states. 


Kannada in Courts 


There are still some people who say that it is im- 
possible to write judgements in Kannada. But as it 
was a fitting reply to such persons, the Deputy 
_ Commissioner of Chitradurga (who later became 
the Director of the Department of Kannada and 
Culture) created history by giving hundreds of 
judgements in Kannada as early as 1974. The 
Mysore University published some of them in the 
form of a book. This publication enthused several 
other judges to give judgements in Kannada. Then 
many competitions were arranged by the Depart- 
ment for judicial officers to write judgements in 
Kannada and they proved beyond doubt that Kan- 
nada can be used in courts also. Most of the 
judgements of land tribunals are being given in 
Kannada. It is possible to increase the use of Kan- 
nada in courts if more facilities are provided. 


In other Departments 


Quite an army of policemen have been trained 
to use Kannada in the Police department, thanks 
to the interest shown by some of the officers. The 
first information reports and some other cor- 
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respondence of that department are being written 
in Kannada. In the Revenue Department, though 
a few notifications and circulars have been issued 
in Kannada now and then, the use of the language is 
not satisfactory above the sub-divisional level. 
The initiative taken by some deputy commis- 
sioners and divisional commissioners has helped in 


considerable progress; there are also officers who 


reverted to English. It is very unfortunate that the 
Education Department which can easily use Kan- 
nada in its dealings has lagged far behind. Even in 
other departments, the use of Kannada depends 
largely on the officers concerned. There have been 
instances of officers in the highly technical wings 


- like the Public Works Department and the 


Income-Tax Department springing pleasant sur- 


prises by the competent use of Kannada. There are — 


officers who have been taken to task by higher 
officers for their ‘zeal’ of Kannada. It is possible 
to use Kannada in any department if there is a will 
and sincere effort. The factories and other coun- 
cils are yet to effectively use Kannada. 


Problems and Solutions 


It is not our contention that there are no pro- 
blems in introducing Kannada as administrative 
language. To discuss this issue, a Southern States’ 
conference was held in Mysore in 1976. The 
representatives from these states presented about 
32 papers at the symposium and suggested various 
solutions. On the recommendation of this con- 
ference, the Government of India called a national 
level meet in 1978. After that, the Centre sent 
various suggestions to the state governments. 

The most important difficulty in the implemen- 
tation of the policy is that of mental preparedness. 
The problem of technical terminology has long 
been solved; there is provision to use English 
wherever there is some confusion or doubt. The 
question is one of preparing those who use the 
language and not the capability of the language. 
Those who have no knowledge of the regional 
language or who have made no effort to learn it 
are the biggest stumbling block. The training be- 
ing given to them is totally inadequate. In the 
Mysore conference, a resolution itself was passed 
urging that those who do not know the regional 
language should not be sent to the districts and 
taluks. The second problem is that of those of- 
ficers who are either scared of higher officers who 


do not understand Kannada or who refuse to use 


Kannada for the sake of false prestige. 
The problem cannot be solved only by the Govern- 
ment orders passed so far. If the Government 
takes a more stringent stand and a sense of fear is 
put in the minds of the officers, the cause of Kan- 
nada can be served. The Government should make 
the knowledge of Kannada for those joining 
Government service compulsory. The Central 
Government has already advised the states in this 
regard. This advice is being followed in several 
states and the Public Service Commissions. For 
those who do not know Hindi in the northern 
states Or Marathi in Maharashtra or Tamil in 
Tamil Nadu it is very difficult to get jobs. Our 
own Public Service Commission and other 
recruiting bodies should take the cue from the 
neighbouring states. If Kannada cannot get the 
prime of place in this state for sometime more the 
future of Kannada as well as those who learn it 
would be bleak indeed. 

There are some obstacles which can be cleared 
by the Government quite easily. Either the Kan- 
nada typewriters or typists and short-hand writers 
are not available in some offices which are keen on 
introducing Kannada. If all of these are available, 
the officer may not be interested in using them 
properly and assign the clerk’s work to the 
stenographer. The rules governing the appoint- 


ment of typists and stenographers empower the 
employing officer to neglect the Kannada- 
knowing applicant and get away with it. Again a 
person not knowing Kannada typing or shorthand 
is employed. It is vicious circle. In many states ar- 
rangements are made to withdraw English 
typewriters in stages and supply Kannada 
typewriters in their place. There is no special 
reason why this cannot be done in Karnataka. 
Some kind of pressure either from the Govern- 
ment or the public is necessary. Otherwise, how 
can the department, entrusted with such an 
onerous task, perform its duty? Unless there is self- 
motivation, devotion, sense of public interest or at 
least respect to the Government directives, it is 
possible that the effort to introduce Kannada will 
be embroiled in all kinds of difficulties emarat- 
ing from humiliating struggle with the arrogant 
officers. ; 

‘ No one need assume that he is doing a great ser- 
vice to either Kannada or Karnataka by using 
Kannada in the day-to-day work. It is not an issue 
concerning only a few hundred officials or those 
who are desirous of joining Government service. 
It is a matter affecting millions of Kannadigas. 


Translation: P. RAMAKRISHNA UPADHYA 
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Kannada in Law Courts 


Kanthi Rao 


The Kings of Karnataka had been using 
Kannada for issuing royal edicts and for pronoun- 
cing judgements in various litigations. Stone carv- 
ings containing the royal judgements have been 
found. These carvings date back to the periods of 
the Kadambas, the Gangas, the Hoysalas, the 
Rastrakootas, the Chalukyas and the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. Mention has been made of some 
such stone carvings by Shri Jayatirth Rajpurohit 
in his book ‘‘Kannada Teerpugalu’’ (Kannada 
judgements). Of course, very little evidence is 
available regarding the process of law contained in 
these stone carvings. This, according to Justice 
Jinadatta Desai, is probably due to the fact that 
such judgements were rarely recorded in writing, 
since justice was almost immediately given owing 
to the relatively few disputes. 


Before Independence 


Since, even during the Islamic and the British 
rules, the preliminary inquiries were conducted in 
Kannada only, the ancient scriptures were 
translated into Kannada. Since Kannada was the 
language of the thousands of Muslim brethren the 
Mohammedan Law had also to be translated into 


Kannada. Important legislations like the Evidence ~ 


Act and the Penal Code, which came into effect 
during the British rule were published in their 
Kannada versions also. Although Kannada lost 
the royal patronage for some time, it can be said 
that the use of Kannada continued in the lower 
courts. People in Karnataka have been using only 
Kannada for drafting agreements and contracts as 
well as for drafting deeds relating to the division 
of property, gifts and donations and wills. Such of 
those citizens of Karnataka that did not know the 
official language used to give evidence before the 


court in Kannada even under foreign regimes. 
Kannada writings were also accepted in evidence. 
Many such instances can be found among the 
records of the courts. 

Looking to the huge mass of literature produced 


' to supplement the use of Kannada in the courts 


situated in Kannada-speaking areas, it can be said 
that Kannada has never lost its position as a court 
language. Dr. R. Y. Dharwadkar has mentioned 
hundreds of law-books and their commentaries 
which were published in Kannada uninterruptedly 
from 1846. He has also quoted drafts of contracts 
and agreements, as well as letters relating to the 
problem of courtesans written in a refined man- 
ner. The seventeenth century grammarian Bhat- 
takalanka has applauded that Kannada was ef- 
ficacious for all sorts of writings. It is only 
because Kannada has always been used, in one 
form or other-whether for making statements or 
for giving evidence-that we can find many pro- 
verbs containing jurisprudence and creating legal 
consciousness in Kannada literature. Some of the 
proverbs are as follows-‘‘A thief is never a good 
person’’, ‘‘A thief never settles down’’, ‘‘A thief 
not only corrupts himself but also corrupts 
others’’, ‘‘Theft destroys and never protects’’, 
‘*There is no sin which cannot be committed by 
merciless drunkards’’, ‘‘Drunkards can never 
have a clean conscience’’, ‘‘Can a gambler keep 
his word?’’, ‘‘One shall not punish the children 
for the wife’s folly’’, ‘‘Can anyone commit 
adultery in the face of death?’’ Through their 
proverbs, poet philosophers who are virtually the 
rulers, pave drawn the attention of the people, 
towards the social atrocities. Similarly ‘‘Don’t 
incur debts’’, ‘‘Only a fool lends money without 
security’’, ‘‘Nothing is more burdensome than 
debt’, ‘‘Money should not be lent without a 


witness’, ‘‘The sins of a nation visit on the King’’, 
and other such sayings reflect the rich sense of 
justice of the Kannada people. This point needs no 
elaboration. In short, Kannada is thoroughly 
equipped to be a court language. 


Since Independence 


The leaders of the nation and the authors of the 
constitution have laid down that the legal process 
as well as the general administration should be 
carried out in the vernacular language of the 
respective regions so that the populace of the 
country can understand it. (Reference can be made 
to articles 343 to 351 of the constitution). 

Almost all the states of the country have passed 
the State Language Acts in 1963, to enforce the 
use of the State Language step by step in the ad- 
ministration and in the process of Law. Accord- 
ingly, preparations were made to implement Kan- 
nada as the language of law courts. In order that 
this objective is implemented effectively, it is 
necessary that all the rules, regulations, laws and 
bye-laws of the State and the Centre, the books of 
law containing the rich jurisprudence formulated 
by the legal pundits and the reference books 
should be available in Kannada. The next step 
would be to phrase all the Acts in Kannada itself 
and the study of law should be carried out in Kan- 
nada. The lawyers and the judges, with the help of 
the available literature, should begin to use Kan- 
nada without further delay. These are some of the 
opinions voiced at that time. Some persons opined 
that further study of law was not possible in Kan- 
nada unless all the legal literature was available in 
Kannada, while some others felt that unless Kan- 
nada was implemented as a medium of legal in- 
struction, no one would come forward to publish 
such costly books in Kannada. Although the study 
of law in Kannada has not yet started, we can say 
that the writing of Law books has progressively in- 
creased. The government have published all the 
important acts, rules, regulations and the pro- 
cedural rules and glossary of technical terms in 
Kannada. The latest edition of the constitution is 
also available in Kannada. Recently, the Law Lexi- 
con is also being prepared. While this is the pro- 
gress achieved at the government level, the pro- 
gress in the private sector is evident in the form of 
legal books published in Kannada. The author of 
this paper has written about eleven original works 
in Kannada, on subjects like-The Indian Legal 


System, Muslim Law, Muslim Legal Administra- 
tion, Legal Treatises, Law Formulation and 
Interpretation, Legal Language and the Problems 
of Translation, Child Welfare and Law, Impo- 
tence and Law, Forensic Medicine and Poison- 
ing etc. Mr. N. S. Sangolli, a Civil Judge 
has written several books on subjects like- 
The Science of Law, Indian Evidence Act, Penal 
Code, Structure of Judgement and Police Law. 
Mr. B. K. Someshwara, a District Judge, has 
written a book on the Law of Torts. Mr. Veera- 
bhadrayya, a pleader from Harapanahalli, has 
written a big volume on cross-examination. 
Recently, Shri S. C. Hiremath’s Dictionary of 
Legal Terms and Mr. M. N. Nanjunda Raje Urs’s 
Dictionary of Terms of Administration in Kan- 
nada have been published and they are milestones 
in the composition of Lexicon in Kannada. The 
encyclopaedia published by the University of 
Mysore contains many useful articles on Law. 
Mr. Venkatesh Kulkarni, a pleader from Dhar- 
war, has written many legal books in Kannada and 
has also published about 50 books of legal 
literature. Besides this, Mr. Kulkarni has conven- 
ed a conference of writers of legal literature, a 
conference of Kannada pleaders, seminars for the 
students of law and has been repeatedly forcing 
the courts to use Kannada. His movement is in- 
tense to the point of obstinacy. 

The Government has entrusted to the three ma- 
jor Universities of Karnataka the work of 
translating reference books on jurisprudence and 
commentaries on law. The Institute of Kannada 
Studies of the University of Mysore has already 
published A. B. Keith’s ‘‘The Constitutional 
History of India’’ in Kannada. Recently the first — 
volume of Kane’s ‘‘Dharmashastra Itihasa’’ has 
been brought out in Kannada. The work of 
translation of Mulla’s ‘‘Hindu Law’’ has also 
been undertaken. This work is being done under 
the Kannada Development Scheme. The Depart- 
ment of Kannada and Culture not only supervises 
this work but also sends all legal publications, 
private or government, to all the courts, police 
stations and the Vigilance Department. Besides, 
the ‘Kannada Law Journal’ and the ‘‘Nyaya 
Sudha’”’ journal are being published in Kannada 
for reporting the important judgements. This is an 
important landmark indeed since law reports are 
an inseparable part of the modern legal system. 
Although much more needs to be done, the pro- 
gress achieved in the short span of time is not at 
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all negligible. Lawyers, judges and the staff of the 
court are being urged through meetings, con- 
ferences, seminars and training camps to use Kan- 
nada in legal proceedings. The Lawyers’ Associa- 
tions of Hassan, Gulbarga, Karwar and Bangalore 
are shaping opinion through meetings and con- 
ferences. The convening of the ‘Kannada Law 
Seminar’ under the auspices of the Kannada 
Sahitya Sammelan held at Belgaum and the par- 
ticipation of the then Chief Justice of the 
Karnataka High Court as the inaugurator and 
Justice K. Bhimayya (the Present Chief Justice) as 
the President is significant. As a result of such ef- 
forts and as a part of the Kannada Development 
Scheme, many judges have already rendered ex- 
cellent judgements in Kannada. Some of these 
judgements have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Kannada and Culture entitled ‘‘Nyayalaya 
Teerpugalu’’ (court judgements). Jayateertha 
Rajapurohit’s ‘‘Kannada Teerpugalu’’ (Kannada 
judgements) marked the beginning of the efforts for 
writing judgements in Kannada. The Registrar of 
High Court Shri Basavayya has shown great in- 
terest in conducting training camps for making the 
newly recruited judges at various levels proficient 
in the use of Kannada. Prosecuting officers have 
also been imparted training in the use of Kannada. 


They have been asked to conduct proceedings in . 


the court in Kannada. However, in spite of all these 
preparations and efforts, it must be said that the 
progress has been slow. It is said that in England 
officers who were delaying the implementation 
of the language policy were being penalised. 
However, the people of Karnataka have taken a 
liberal view of the officers who are delaying the 
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compulsory implementation of Kannada. If the — 
patience of the government is tried, it may have 
to take strict measures against the offending 
officers. 

Now-a-days, we can see lawyers and judges con- 
versing in Kannada in the district courts as well as 
in the High Court. This is indeed a welcome sight. 
Certain constitutional measures are necessary for 
the High Court judgements to be delivered in Kan- 
nada and for the laws to be formulated in Kan- 
nada. The question of formulating the laws in 
Kannada has been under the consideration of the 
government for the last three to four years. 
The results are awaited. There are not many 
hindrances to the study of law in Kannada now. 
Once the study of law in Kannada is widespread, 
Kannada as a court language would be put on a 
firm footing. 

In this connection some questions are also being 
raised such as-what would be the fate of the 
appellants to the Supreme Court? What should 
the future generation lawyers, who might want to 
practise in the other High Courts and the Supreme 
Court, do? It must however, be pointed out that 
the number of cases going on appeal to the 
Supreme Court cannot be many. The problem can 
also be solved with the help of translators. Fur- 
ther, if the three-language policy is effectively 
implemented, no problem would arise. It must 
also be remembered that the work of compiling a 
pan-Indian glossary is under progress. Thus, the 
problem is not as acute as it is believed to be. 


Translation: KEERTHINATHA KURTHUKOTI 


H. N. Dwarakanath 


The foremost and perhaps the only objective of 
a factory is production and increase of produc- 
tion. By a factory we mean the organization which 
turns raw materials, by means of modern 
machines, into finished products. Preparing the 
designs according to the special needs of the 
customers, fixing the technique of production, 
training the worker in the productive skill, 
manufacturing the product of the specified stan- 
dard at the specified time-this is the broad outline 
of the activities of a factory. A very close vigil at 
every stage of production, adherence to regula- 
tions and a liking for the particular field of pro- 
duction that one has chosen-these acquire an in- 
tegrated meaning in this field. In both the fields of 
human-resources-management and the manufac- 
ture of finished products the workers, the super- 
visors, who give them adequate instructions, and 
the managers, who frame the important policies 
and strategies of the industry, are all equally 
important. 

There are many people who regret that we don’t 
have the technical know-how needed for our in- 
dustry. A large proportion of even educated 
Indians consider it a matter of shame that we have 
to import technical know-how and depend upon 
foreign technicians to start production in our own 
country. But there is no reason for such regrets. 
For centuries the knowledge from India was eager- 
ly sought after and readily received and absorbed 
by the rest of the world. Now, if we import foreign 
technical know-how in the present context of 
machine-based civilization, there is nothing to be 
regretted. When India desired industry-based 
modern technology naturally she had to invite 
modern technical knowledge. The instrument 
which conveys their knowledge to everyone 
concerned is language. 


Kannada in Factories 


Language is the most far-reaching invention of 
man. This invention must have taken place in the 
most natural manner but compelled by necessity. 
Language is no doubt just a means of communica- 
tion. But there has been a close contact for cen- 
turies together between man and the particular 
language he speaks. It is not surprising that man 
develops in this process a sentimental attachment 
to his language. If we study human life from a 
historical perspective, we find that language is the 
living spring of human culture. Language is the 
perennial current of human culture. Therefore man 
rightly gets emotional about his language. 
Whenever he comes across a language other than 
his own, he may not openly articulate his dislike, 
but evidently he feels an internal revulsion to the 
unfamiliar language. 

The foremost element that we come across while 
observing the linguistic history of India is the in- 
fluence of the languages of the rulers on the native 
Indian languages. Though each Indian language is 
in its own right beautiful and self-contained, now 
and then an imprint of foreign languages is bound 
to be noticed. During the four centuries following 
the 14th century the Mughals and during the 
subsequent centuries the English left an indelibe 
mark on Indian civilization and languages. But we 
should not forget the fact that all the Indian 
languages were already throbbing with life. Hence 
they became richer by assimilating a number of 
words from the ruler’s language. There is no 
dispute about this. 

The industrial civilization has introduced us to 
the very important concept of productivity. Pro- 
ductivity is the sum total of what a particular 
branch of production has turned out during a par- 
ticular period; it is the indication of the most ef- 
fective utilization of the productive machinery and 


it also represents the relationship between the 
physical resources invested in production and the 
units produced by them during a given period. To 
illustrate this let us assume that firm ‘‘A’’ invests 
Rs. 100/- and employing four labourers achieves 
production worth Rs. 150/-. If firm ‘‘B’’ by in- 
vesting the same sum of Rs. 100/- and employing 
also four labourers turns out production which is 
worth Rs. 200/-, we can say that the productivity 
of firm ‘‘B’’ is higher. When we look at the field 
of production against the background of scarcity 
of resources, absence of skilled workers and rag- 
ing poverty, we realize the urgency of a technique 
to effectively increase our industrial productivity. 
Labourers are the heroes who can gain entry into 
this fortification -like Abhimanyu who pressed in- 
to Chakravyuha. It is in their hands to increase or 
bring down productivity. But there are many other 
factors which indirectly affect productivity: the 
food the workers eat, their wages and hours of 
work, the efficiency of the machinery employed, 
the amount of leisure they enjoy, maintenance of 
the environment, proper ventilation and lighting 
and proprietor-labour relationship. The produc- 
tivity of the developing countries is not so high as 
that of the developed countries. Besides the dif- 
ferent cultural background there are many other 
adversities affecting the Indian labourer. The 
most important among them is the problem of 
language. The urban labourer, who has passed the 
matriculation examination and can proudly ex- 
hibit his skill of putting together English phrases 
and sentence-pieces before his illiterate brethren in 
his native village, may not agree with this observa- 
tion. Or the manager who has come with a cer- 
tificate or distinction from an International In- 
stitute of Business Management may deny that 
there is any such problem in his industry. But 
those who are closely acquainted with the develop- 
ment of industry and the development of language 
can easily recognize what is primarily coming in 
the way of increasing productivity in our country 
and other developing countries like ours. 

With the concept that the use of one’s own 
language increases One’s productivity and Kan- 
nada should therefore be used in our factories, the 
N. G. F. of Karnataka Government has introduc- 
ed several experimental measures. The initial 
stages of this experiment are very interesting. The 
factories established in the various parts of our 
country may take advantage of this experiment. 

The fundamental principle behind the use of 
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Kannada in factories is ‘‘Kannada for productivi- 
ty’’. Hence, wherever a Non-Kannada language 
was being used till then, it was intended to extend 
the use of Kannada. The main bridge of com- 
munication in a factory is the guidelines in the 
workshops and the procedures to be adopted in 
the production line. In technical sketches Kannada 
instructions are being used along with English in- 
tructions. There is bound to be some initial hesita- 
tion to use Kannada. After this transitional step 
the reservation will wear out. The bilingual in- 
structions are also intended for the non- 
Kannadiga labourers, for whom a sudden switch- 
over to instructions and sketches in Kannada will 
create difficulties and the production process may 
be interrupted. They might become all on a sud- 
den aliens in the place they have been working all 
this while. Even the Kannadiga labourers not be- 
ing familiar with instructions exclusively in Kan- 
nada, productivity may be adversely affected. In 
this factory where the annual output is to the tune 
of Rs. 60/- crores it was thought advisable to 
make this stage of the experiment as tactful and as 


‘free from sentiment as possible. 


When it was laid down that the instructions in 
sketches and operation procedures were to be both 
in English and Kannada, the question arose 
whether there were equivalents in Kannada for all 
the English words. All the available source 
material was gathered-all the text books in 
science in Kannada published till then, the 
English-Kannada Dictionary of the University of 
Mysore, Kannada books on technical subjects 
published by them, the vocubulary used by 
Dr. Shivarama Karanth in his Vijnana Prapancha. 
Then a Committee of supervisors working in dif- 
ferent departments and workshops was con- 
stituted. Each member was asked to prepare a list 
of technical words used in his department and he 
was asked to find out what equivalents the 
Kannada-labourers might be using or might sug- 
gest for each technical word in English. The 
labourers now employed in the factories in Kar- 
nataka come from different corners of the state 
and they come from either the agricultural or 
business background and they have practically no 
background of technology-based industry. It is in- 
deed difficult to obtain native equivalents for the 
technical words that are now being used in the 
field of production. But the worker who has been 
already functioning in the field for the past 
20 years will have already found a few Kannada 


words by his native power of innovation. It is 
necessary to unearth the words which have touch- 
ed his innermost depth and been imprinted on his 
mind. See the following equivalents: Soldering - 
Medu_ besuge; welding-besuge; brazing-Kadu 
besuge. 

A Kannada-English industrial dictionary of 
about 4,500 words has already been compiled. It is 
now being revised in the Directorate of Kannada 
Language and Literature. This revision is not 
merely in terms of translation but in terms of 
refinement of words. 

There was another problem when Kannada let- 
ters were to be written on technical designs and 
sketches. Till now the draughtsman used to give 
instructions in English only and send his design 
for blue print. But now instructions were to be 
given in Kannada too. To write Kannada letters in 
black Indian ink stencils are needed. Otherwise 
letters have to be written slowly and laboriously. 
And there is bound to be difference between the 
shapes of letters written by two different 
draughtsmen. Blue prints take a longer time to be 
ready. This results in the stagnation of work in the 
workshop. Such delays cannot be allowed when 
our purpose is solely to increase productivity. As 
hundreds of designs are to be prepared daily, it 
will be a trial of the patience of the draughtsman if 
he is to labour to beautify his writing! Besides an 
international standard is prescribed in the matter 
of the letters to be printed on sketches and 
designs. According to it the letters on the designs 
should be (a) clear, (b) uniform and (c) suitable 
for photography and micro-filming. The letters of 
the alphabet should be easily distinguishable from 
one another. There should be no overlapping and 
smudging when the design is reprinted after being 
micro-filmed. Accordingly, along with the fixa- 
tion of Kannada letters to be used on sketches, 
stencils, like those used to imprint ‘English 


letters’, were also designed for Kannada letters. 
This was the first time that a regional language of 
India had formed its script to conform to interna- 
tional standards. Because of the movement ‘Kan- 
nada in factories’ Kannada language obtained 
standard script and stencil facilities. 

The Kannada atmosphere in the factory has 
brought in several indirect gains. One of them is the 
enthusiastic participation of workers in the prize- 
scheme: ‘‘A Prize for a good Suggestion.”’ In 
every established factory there is the operating 
scheme of rewarding every intelligent suggestion 
Offered by the worker. An incorporation of any 
procedure to make the productive process more 
effective, desirable changes in the series, a techni- 
que of economizing the use of raw-material-in 
short, any suggestion which aims at increasing the 
production or reducing the cost of production 
without affecting the quality of the product is 
suitably rewarded. If all the operations in the fac- 
tory are conducted in English, such suggestions 
are hardly offered by the workers. Now that the 
management has on its own brought Kannada into 
the workshop it has been possible for the workers 
to establish a closer link with the management 
through their suggestions and this is to their 
mutual advantage. 

At the moment an integrated programme invol- 
ving Kannada classes for non-Kannadiga workers, 
Newsletter in Kannada, Posters in Kannada and a host 
of other features is being carried out. This experi- 
ment in productivity, started with the ardent desire 
of using the power of the language for the 
development of the land, is not very restricted in 
its aim. This is a scientific experiment, having an 
ambitious aim, receiving spontaneous support 
from both the workers and the management. 


Translation: N. THIRUMALESHWARA BHAT 
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Kannadigas away from Home 


Vyasaraya Ballal 


In recent years Kannadigas have founded homes 
in different parts of the world. It is a tribute to 
their cultural identity that wherever they have 
gone they have found the need to come together 
for cultural exchange, to speak in their native 
tongue, to witness a Kannada play, to listen to 
their own music; they naturally gave organiza- 
tional shape to the urge. Today, there are Kar- 
nataka Sanghas in the land of Abraham Lincoln 
and elsewhere. 

This phenomenon owes to increasing job oppor- 
tunities that, among others, Kannadigas have 
discovered. You have engineers, doctors, scien- 
tists. At the other end of the scale, you have men 
and women pursuing the arts, literature, 
philosophy. One naturally thinks of Ayyanadeva 
Angadi who has made London his home. Who does 
not know his Asian Music Circle? 

Nearer home: you have Kannadigas in Bombay, 
Madras, Hyderabad; in Delhi, Calcutta. Kan- 
nadigas in Bombay have their own unique story. 
Who are they? Largely, Mogaveeras and Billavas 
of South Kanara District, which was part of Madras 
Province before Karnataka, seeking job oppor- 
tunities in Bombay city, in offices and hotels, as 
peon or bearer. 

This is remarkable. They speak Tulu, but are 
bound to Kannada which is good for matters mun- 
dane and spiritual. There are large numbers of 
Kannadigas who came from North Kanara 
- District too, which was part of Bombay Province 
prior to 1956. But it is the Tuluvas who have carried 
the crusade for Kannada. The night schools owe 
to the Tuluvas. The night schools have afforded not 
only educational opportunities to Kannadigas 
working in offices and hotels, doing small jobs, 
but in rare cases produced talents. You have not 
only men making the grade at the university; there 


are men going in for higher learning; some of the 
products of the night schools have risen to dizzy 
heights. The night schools so flourished that today 
there are as many as thirteen. Their role in the fur- 
therance of Kannada is exemplified in the incredi- 
ble place that Kannada enjoys as a language of 
study in the university: Kannada is taught in eigh- 
teen colleges. In the schools run by the Bombay 
Municipality Kannada is taught to over 15,000 
children. This has been possible thanks to the 
initiative and enterprise of Kannadigas who build 
schools for the Municipality to run. In the wake of 
elementary schools, higher secondary schools are 
coming up. This record has no parallel in the 
country: love of language is translated into golden 
deed. 

Though on a smaller scale, you have Kan- 
nadigas in Madras Province and Hyderabad State 
until the re-organization of States. Geographical 
contiguity accounts for the presence of Kan- 
nadigas in these cities. But Delhi, Calcutta and 
other cities, where Kannadigas live in considerable 
numbers, are in a different category. Job oppor- 
tunities in the wake of industrialization after 
Independence have attracted Kannadigas to these 
once far-off cities. Wherever he has gone, the 
Kannadiga has carried with him the Kannada ban- 
ner. The power of Kannada to bring together its 
children is almost legendary. The story is yet to be 
told. Here it is merely suggested in broad outline. 

Just as Kannadigas away from home remember 
Kannada and foster its culture, in the United 
States and elsewhere abroad, in different parts of 
India, including Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
Kannadigas at home remember their fellow- 
Kannadigas and think of their welfare. In the an- 
nual Kannada conferences, the issue of Kannadigas 
outside Karnataka (horanada Kannadigaru) 


was a running theme of debate and dis- 
cussion. In 1942 an attempt was made for the 
first time to organize them. A conference of 
delegates from different parts of the country was 
held in Poona. No less than Acharya B. M. 
Srikantiah presided over the conference. Similar 
conferences were held from time to time in various 
cities, Outside Karnataka, until 1960. It is 
noteworthy that a quarterly journal Kannada 
Gudi spoke for them for twelve years. H. S. Patil 
of Delhi and Varadaraja Adya of Bombay deserve 
to be mentioned with gratitude for organizing 
Kannadigas outside. The main forms of activity of 
Karnataka Sanghas outside Karnataka, such as 
Bhopal, Jabalpur, Indore, Ahmedabad, Baroda, 
Surat, Poona, Nasik, Dhanbad, Patna, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, are: organizing libraries and 
reading rooms, arranging play-productions, 
celebrating culturally significant occasions, in- 
viting literary men to conferences, presenting 
Yakshagana and other folk performances, 
wherever possible organizing schools for Kannada 
children. It may be mentioned here that in Delhi 
there is a school for Kannada children. S. V. 
Krishna Murthy Rao was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Karnataka Sangha in the capital.. Thanks 
to Smt. Sarojini Mahishi, the Karnataka Sangha 
has a building of its own on the way to Palam. 
Kannada Bharati continually presents Kannada 
plays, while Kannada Film Society organizes 
shows of Kannada films. 

Among distinguished Kannadigas outside Kar- 
nataka, the name of Krishnakumar Kallur stands 
high. He belonged to the illustrious band Geleyara 
Gumpu, whose role in Kannada renaissance is well 
known. He was more than a writer: he dedicated 
himself to the cause of Karnataka, its unification; 
he undertook varied studies, historical, cultural, 
economic, political, industrial, foreseeing the rise 
of modern Karnataka; he wrote prolifically on this 
consuming theme. He found time to edit Bharati, 
a monthly; Bombay was the scene of his activity. 

M. V. Kamath, distinguished editor, has long 
served the cause of Kannada in Bombay. He was 
intimately associated with the night schools. It 
would be of interest to mention that the first night 
school was established in 1908: the credit belongs 
to Mogaviras. In 1918 another school came into 


being in the Fort area. It did not take long for © 


more schools to blossom, Kannadigas, high or 
low, adopting the cause. Its logical development 
was the establishment of Kannada high schools: 
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the National Education Society was the first to 
start one. The Society grew under the auspices of 
the Kannada Sangha. Eminent men like R. V. 
Moorthy of Commerce have nursed the cause. But 
for R. D. Char, industrialist, the school building 
would not have been translated from blueprint to 
brick and cement. One of the golden deeds that 
Kannadigas will remember with gratitude is the 
gift of a building for a school in Fort area: 
Bomman-Behram, himself a non-Kannadiga, long 
connected with the Municipality, of which he was 
once Mayor, was instrumental. 

Before Bombay, Delhi pales into insignificance. 
The Delhi Kannada School represents a symbolic 
effort. It is open to all and Kannada is one of the 
subjects taught. Instruction is in Hindi. 

Wherever Kannadigas live, in Madras, 
Hyderabad, Poona, in spite of difficulties, efforts 
have been made to provide opportunities for Kan- 
nada children to learn the mother tongue. It is 
creditable that irrespective of class distinctions, 
Kannadigas, whether they are administrators, in- 
dustrialists, scientists, doctors, or just politicians, 
have joined hands. 

Outside Karnataka, the Kannadiga’s basic need 
is the library. The libraries function against all 
manner of odds. A suitable building is one; 
finance is another. Such is the enthusiasm of 
workers, they make light of these odds and the 
libraries serve the Kannada community. Bombay 
city is full of Kannada Sanghas and every Sangha 
has a library. Karnataka Sangha commands a 
prestigious building, which may be worth over 
25 lakhs today. It stands as a monument to the 
zeal and dedication of countless Kannadigas, well- 
known or otherwise. 

Bombay is specially kind to Yakshagana. It was 
Bombay that welcomed Shivarama Karantha’s in- 
novations in Yakshagana. Moodabidri Sanjeeva 
Rao’s work to popularise Yakshagana in Bombay 
is too dear for words. The monsoon on the coast 
means the end of Yakshagana: it then moves to 
Bombay under the umbrella of well-meaning 
hoteliers who prize the art. 

Not only Yakshagana: Bombay has promoted 
the theatre. There are groups which present Kan- 
nada plays. Bombay also hosts. Sriranga is eagerly 
sought: many of his plays have enjoyed premiers 
in Bombay. Master Hiranniah delighted Bombay, 
and Bombay honoured him uproariously. Bom- 
bay has also produced a variety of talents in play 
writing. 


eo ee eae 


Among Kannadigas outside Karnataka, in and 
Outside the country, one can recall names 
distinguished in diverse fields. To mention a few: 
K. Raja Rao, A. K. Ramanujan, Ramachandra 
Sharma, who have flourished abroad. In Delhi 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya is in a class by 
herself; B. Shiva Rao as a journalist rose to 
heights; you have Maya Rao, Sharada Prasad, 
T. S. Satyan. In Bombay you think of R. K. 
Lakshman and of course U. V. Rao. In Madras 
Mariappa Bhatt and B. G. L. Swamy became 
memorable in different ways. In arts, M. S. Satyu, 
Girish Karnad, B. V. Karanth are well-known. In 
Calcutta B. S. Keshavan became the first 


Librarian of the National Library. Among 
scholars who served universities outside, you 
remember Mugali and then Raghavachar. Among 
careermen, Kashinath became head of Photo 
Division; C. R. Rao Director General of Civil 
Aviation. Dr. Deshikachar, who left Mysore 
University to join National Archives, is a well- 
known scholar in constitutional history. 

Sketchy, yes: you could add other names. It is a 
case of embarrassment of riches! The message is 
simple: wherever they have gone, Kannadigas 
have made good. 


Translation: C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 
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Kannada Sanghas in Foreign Lands 


Dr. H. K. Chandrashekhar 


America is a country of immigrants. It is a 


Dream Land shaped by different types of people 
who came from all corners of the world. Different 
languages, cultures and ways and manners came 
together here, so that there is no custom or tradi- 
tion which is not to be seen in this country. How 
can Kannada fail to flourish here? 


Indian Immigrants 


It was in the early years of this century that im- 
migrants came to this land from India. There were 
no laws about immigrants to the United States a 
hundred years ago, but seldom did people from 
distant India wish to migrate to America. There 
were virtually none. But since the dawn of this 
century Indians have entered America in con- 
siderable numbers. Restrictions were imposed on 
Asian immigrants (barring the Japanese) in 1917. 
Although the laws were modified from time to 
time only a few hundreds could enter the States 
every year. So naturally only occasionally a Kan- 
nadiga or two came over here. One of them was 
N. S. Hardikar, who came here around the year 
1924. To him goes the credit of forming the India 
Association in Michigan. It was President 
Johnson who cured America of its prejudices 
against immigrants from the East. Indian Im- 
migrants have been coming to the States in large 
numbers since 1965. The figures speak for 
themselves - there were 582 immigrants from India 
in 1965, about fifteen thousand a decade later, in 
oo ae New laws aimed at arresting the inflow 
have been enacted in recent years. 


Kannada Sanghas 


It was after 1965 that Kannadigas came in ap- 
preciable numbers to this country. Those who 


~Kannada in America 


have come are scattered all over this vast country. 
But yet it has been possibile to form associations 
wherever Kannadigas have settled down in sizable 
numbers. Cities like New York, Washington and 
Los Angeles have been such centres. A number of 
Kannadigas have helped build up Indian associa- 
tions in various universities. But the credit for 
officially forming a Kannada Sangha should go to 
the Kannadigas in Ann Arbor in Michigan. 
The University is located-in Ann Arbor, there 
are students everywhere in the town. In 1971, 
an enthusiastic young man, S. Prakash by 
name, founded an association which he named 
‘Pampa’ and immediately started the publication 
of a quarterly. The Pampa Samithi undertook the 
challenging task of bringing out a directory con- 
taining the addresses of all Kannadigas who have 
settled down in America. A modest directory was 
published. It is no longer of much use since it has 
not been possible to revise the publication every 
year. (It is not to be expected that those whose 
professional pursuits take them from one place to 
another will meticulously keep the editors of the 
directory informed of the change of address). The 
Michigan Committee decided to open ‘Chapters’ 
in different centres in the country, with the Pampa 
Association serving as the centre. The major 
‘Chapters’ are: 1. Kaveri (Maryland, Washing- 
ton, Delaware), 2. Karnataka (North Califor- 
nia), 3. South California Kannada Koota, 
4. Nripathunga (Georgia), 5. New England Kan- 
nada Koota (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut), 6. Vidyaranya (Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin). The Chapters planned to make over to the 
Centre a stipulated amount out of the subscrip- 
tions received from the members. The intentions 
were admirable. The lofty ambition of convening 
an annual conference which would bring together 


all the Kannadigas in the States, the enterprise of 
making available information about all the Kan- 
Nadigas-such were the aims which spurred the 
Chapters. The implementation of the aims proved 
as difficult as they were noble. The subscriptions 
actually collected could barely meet the expenses 
of the Chapters themselves, how was the centre to 
be paid its share? Another obstacle was distance. 
It proved impossible for members of Chapters 
separated by thousands of miles to meet for a con- 
ference. The Chapters, therefore, would not come 
under the umbrella of a single Centre, but started 
functioning independently. 

As I know, besides the associations listed 
already, Kannada Sanghas are functioning in 
several places. The New York Kannada Koota, the 
Triveni of Philadelphia and the Houston Kannada 
Koota are the leading ones. Kannada Kootas are 
flourishing in four provinces of Canada. The first 
Koota was formed in Toronto. The recently form- 
ed Kootas of Vancouver, Edmunton (Alberta) and 
Montreal have been functioning energetically. 
Each of these associations which draws support 
from some one hundred and thirty families 
organizes celebrations of important festivals of 
Karnataka. I can recall the names of some of those 
who built these associations in the early 
years-Vimala Chennabasappa of Washington, 
Shankaranarayana of Baltimore, V. Prasan- 
nakumar, Vimala and Rajagopal of Pensylvania, 
Ramamurthy of Georgia, B. T. Lakshman of 
Delaware, N. S. Ramachandra of Chicago, 
Sripadaraju of Hawaii, B. S. Dhruvakumar of 
California..... (It is impossible to list here all 
who toiled for this cause). 


The New York Kannada Koota 


The Koota which functioned independently 
right from the start was the New York Kannada 
Koota. More than a hundred persons had assembI- 
ed in the Flushing Meadows Park in Queens 
Borough of New York in the evening on the day of 
Ganesha Festival in October 1972; since most of 
them were Kannadigas it is not surprising that 
some enthusiatic persons wondered why they 
should not start an association. In this context the 
name to remember is that of young and en- 
thusiastic Vasudevamurthy (who is now in 
Houston). A meeting in the house of ‘Vasu’ form- 
ed an ad hoc committee. Dr. Sridevi Chan- 
_drashekar was the first President. A song to serve 


as a symbol. Kuvempu’s song (‘‘Elladaru Iru, En- 
thadaru Iru, Endendigu Nee Kannadavagiru’’) 
was selected and the constitution drawn up. The 
work of organizing excellent cultural programmes 
and bringing together the members has been pro- 
gressing from year to year. This year’s (1982) 
President is Srimathi Sathya Vishwanath; the past 
Presidents are Dr. Chandrashekar (four years), 
M. C. Sampathkumar (two years) and Satya 
Vishwanath (two years). Once in two months 
scheduled programmes are presented. As the bitter 
winter recedes in March-April the newly elected 
Officers organize ‘Vasanthotsava’-the Spring 
Festival. The celebrations offer dances, music, 
one-act plays staged by little children-and temp- 
ting viands. Later in the harrowing summer the 
Koota takes the members out on an excursion. 
Sports and games -races, cricket, swimming, ten- 
nis and the like-the livelong day for children and 
grown ups in a national park; a sumptuous meal in 
the park and plenty of coffee, these make up the 
day. Then, towards the end of summer we have 
the Ganesha Festival. Even those members who do 
not attend any other programme are with us on 
this day. In the morning Gowri and Ganesha are 
worshipped meticulously according to ritual and 
then we have a feast; the afternoon is given to 
music. .... Kannada songs dominate this pro- 
gramme. Invariably some one will have brought 
the coloured Ganesha idol from Bangalore for this 
festival..... In the evening a procession of cars 
carries the idol to bid farewell to it in the Flushing 
Meadows Park pool...... It has become the tradi- 
tion to have a gala programme in autumn to raise 
funds for the Koota. Last year we had Mysore 
Doreswami Iyengar’s veena concert-this year 
Bangalore Suresh’s flute concert. The Koota has 
to procure advertisements, bring out a souvenir, 
sell tickets and organize the show in some huge 
auditorium. The beginning of winter, that is, 
December, sees the celebration of the Kannada 
Theatre Day. This has evolved from the Kailasam 
Day of the early years. We have to have a good 
play every year; there is no dearth of amateur 
talent. Later in January-February we have the 
‘Kannada Gayakara Dina’, devoted to Kannada 
songs. This began as the celebration of Puran- 
daradasa Day. There are competitions for the 
youngsters and the older ones in singing Kannada 
lyrics, keerthanas and the vachanas of the 
Shivasharanas. Prizes are awarded. The celebra- 
tions begin at ten in the morning’and go on till six 
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in the evening. Lunch and coffee are served. 

These are the regular annual programmes, but 
we have other programmes, too. We got up 
felicitation programmes for these noted men 
of letters of Karnataka when they visited us. 
Sri Gopalakrishna Adiga, Sri Gorur Rama- 
swamy lyengar, Sri D Javare Gowda, Sri G. 5. 
Paramashivaiah, Dr. Pu. Ti. Na., Dr. Prabhu- 
shankara and Dr. A. N. Moorthy Rao. We had 
special performances like Yakshagana by the 
Balayakshagana troupe Dr. H. K. Ranganath 
brought and by Martha Ashton, as well as Indra- 
jala by Master Shankar. We had Remembrance 
Days for the celebrated men of letters, Bendre and 
Rajaratnam, when they passed away. We had 
gatherings to welcome ministers and high officers 
of Karnataka (Sri Mallikarjunaswamy, Sri S. M. 
Krishna, Sri G. V. K. Rao, Sri Y. Ramakrishna) 
when they came here. 

‘Suddi Sarangi’ a Newsletter which appears 
four or five times in a year carries news from the 
Koota to the members. Kannada programmes are 
relayed once in two months as part of the radio 
programmes broadcast by the India Club of the 
local Columbia University. We have a library. The 
books donated by the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
of Bangalore served as the nucleus and the 
generosity of friends has helped it grow. We have 
tried to have an occasional Kannada film. 

Sometimes we have debates for the youngsters 
here. The subjects relate to the joys and pains of 
growing up as Indians here. Kannada classes also 
are organized. The object of these classes is to 
enable the students to read and write Kannada. 

Conferences: In 1976 the then President, 
Dr. Chandrashekhar visited Washington, Boston 
and Philadelphia with the ‘Huttadalli Hutta’ 
(Kailasam’s play) troupe and staged the play; at 
the time he appealed for co-operation in the 
efforts to organize an annual conference of 
Kannada Kootas of North-East America. The 
response was enthusiastic and the tradition of an- 
nual conferences began. The first conference met 
in New York in 1976; this was followed by con- 
ferences in Philadelphia (1977), Boston (1978) and 
Washington (1979). In ‘79 it was decided to meet 
once in two years. The Fifth North-East America 
Conference held in the premises of a college in 
New York was a grand success. The Kannada 
Kootas of New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, as well as the newly founded Kannada 
Koota of Montreal, participated in the con- 
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ference. The celebrated actor-director Girish Kar- | 


nad released the special publication of the con- 


ference: Prof. A. N. Moorthy Rao’s ‘Poorva-— 
surigalodane’. Dr. A. K. Ramanujan, Professor 


at Chicago University, presided and gave an in- 
teresting talk on the development of Kannada in 


the States. Linguist Sri S. N. Sridhar of the 
local Stonybrook College spoke on Kannada in 


America and linguist Sri Suda L. Bhat of Boston 
spoke on the antiquity of the Kannada Language. 


The cultural programme comprised folk music, a 
‘Murals of Karnataka’ Exhibition, singing of Kan- 
nada lyrics and lovely dance items. A play, - 
‘Dudidu Madidavaru’ by Sri M. S. Nataraj of 
Washington, dealing with the problem of the Kan- 


nadigas who have settled down in America, was 
staged. “# 


The New York Kannada Koota is the biggest of 


all the Kannada associations outside India. There 
are probably a thousand Kannadiga families in 


Bigger New York and some four hundred are 


members of the Koota. 


The Development of Kannada in America 


We do not know for certain how many Kan- 


nadiga families there are in this country. Attempts 


are being made to collect information about all the 
Kannadigas here. A directory may be ready in a 
year’s time. The members of the various Kannada 
Kootas and those who have not joined any 
association may together number some two thou- _ 


sand families. Since these families are scattered all 


over this vast country it cannot be assumed that 


Kannada will have developed uniformly in all 
families. A Kannada family living in a small town 


in a West Central State is beyond the reach of 


. 


Kannada. How can the children of such a family 


learn Kannada? 7 
Can Kannada survive here? The language we 


use here is English; coming under the powerful in- 


fluence of the people around them our children 
cannot but speak English. What, then, happens to 
our Kannada? Linguists have been telling us that a 
language not needed just fades away. We are the 
first generation immigrants; far from home we 
yearn for it and our love of our language and our 
pride in it are intense. But there is always the ap- 
prehension that our children may not feel them. 
And there is another apprehension-if the children 
do not learn Kannada they may be estranged from 
Our kith and kin in our land. It was mainly this 


which impelled us to found these associations. For 
this reason we have been striving to ensure that 
our children are familiar with our traditions in 
dance and music and attain proficiency in them. 
Festivals of traditional significance in Karnataka 
are being celebrated with devotion, for this 
reason. It has become the practice to send the 
children back home at least once in two or three 
years. Classes to teach Kannada and training in 
spoken Kannada have been organized. And yet, 
despite all these efforts, there is no certainty that 
Kannada will survive here...... But, when we 
look at the immigrants of European and other 


origins, we feel we need not wholly despair. 
_ Perhaps later in life, these children may yearn to 


discover the language of their ancestors and learn 
the language. A few of them at least may..... 

The government and the various institutions of 
Karnataka can help stimulate the development of 
Kannada here. Selected writers and artists may be 
sent to the States to keep us abreast of ‘the 
development of the language; students here can be 
given scholarships and stipends to take up studies 
in Karnataka in summer; a steady supply of 
classics, illustrated periodicals, monthlies and 
quarterlies (published in Karnataka) to the Kan- 
nadigas over here may be ensured; the best works 
in Kannada may be rendered into English-this, by 
and large, is how they can help. Kannada films 
have risen to great heights. Video cassettes of 
selected films may be made available; help may be 
extended to set up a Kannada printing press here. 
The Karnataka State government may recognize 
our ardent love of Kannada and promote plans for 
the construction of a Kannada Bhavana in New 
York or any other big city. It can make an endow- 
ment for the teaching of Kannada in one of the 
universities here. 


Kannada Studies in America 


There are American scholars who have been 
engaged in research connected with Kannada 
Language. William Bright of Los Angeles has 
written a book on the grammar of spoken Kan- 
nada. Helen Ulrich Base is the author of ‘Havya 
Kannadada Vyakarana’. Newson Bein of Yale 
University has studied the forms of address in 
Kannada. William Mac Cormik has not only writ- 
_ ten ‘Kannadada Jati- Adu Bhashe’ but has also 
prepared a text book to teach Kannada as a second 
language. One of those who worked for Kannada 


after coming over here from India is Mangesh 
Nadakarni (who secured a doctorate in Kannada in 
Los Angeles); Amritavalli secured a Master’s 
Degree for her study of the ‘nakara’ in Kannada. 
N. S. Sridhar who is here has written on the admix- 
ture of English in Kannada, on teaching Kannada 
to illiterate persons and on modernizing Kannada. 
Prof. A. K. Ramanujan has written (with N. S. 
Sridhar and Nadakarni) on the structure of Kan- 
nada sentences and (with Mac Cormik and Bright) 
on caste and social distinctions in Kannada. 

It is Prof. Ramanujan and Dr. Raja Rao of Texas 
who have written good books on the life of the Kan- 
nada people and their traditions. Occasionally it has 
happened that a Kannada book was written in 
America and published in India. Probably the first 
Kannada book to be published in America was Prof. 
Moorthy Rao’s ‘Poorvasurigalodane’ -a New York 
Kannada Koota publication. Some Universities here 
have a Kannada Department where Kannada 
Language studies are going on. Prof. Ramanujan is 
a past master in teaching Kannada. Prof. Harold 
Stufman (Siatel-Washington University) and Prof. 
Stephen Anekar (Illinois University) are veteran 
teachers of Kannada. Several Universities have rich 
Kannada Libraries. The New York City Public 
Library contains more than 4,000 Kannada books. 


Kannada with Sister Languages 


There is no dearth of Indian Languages institutes 
in New York. Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, Gujarati-a 
separate institute for each language has provoked the 
question: ‘Is not this like cutting up the country into 
bits? Will not one institution do?’ In answer to this I 
once wrote in ‘Suddi Sarangi’: ‘‘India’s distinction 
lies in diversity. The several facets of languages 
which our culture displays have all their distinctive 
charm’’. We are endeavouring to present Kannada 
Bharati. The language I know is Kannada-I sing in 
Kannada, I act in Kannada plays. ..I do not know 
Punjabi. . . I do not know Hindi. . . Shall I forget my 
roots in order to please you? Do sing in Tamil, do 
dance to Oriya songs, I shall listen, I shall watch and 
I shall nod in appreciation. ...Come, listen to the 
Kannada language, look at our art...’. 


No matter who tries to curb me, my mind turns to 
Karnatadesa Amerikannada Gelge! 
Victory to Amerikannada! 


Translation: L. S. SESHAGIRI RAO 
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Sight -seeing in Karnataka 


M. S. Narasimhamurthy 


In a place like Kannada land, with a famous 
history behind it, it is difficult to miss the places 
worth seeing. Wherever you go-from one end of 
Karnataka to the other-every stone tells a story by 
itself; it surprises us not only by providing us a 
glimpse into the historical specificity but also with 
its charm of fine-arts. It is not only that the places 
in Karnataka provide a glorious sight to our eyes, 
but they give us an integral peep into the 
behaviours, traditions and social values of those 
and these days. Known for its religious for- 
bearance, Karnataka is resplendant with Chalukya 
and Hoysala architectures, dense forests, bird 
sanctuaries, beautiful water-falls and the grandeur 
of natural beauty; and thus is unequalled in the 
Indian sub-continent. With its innumerable 
eye-catching places, Karnataka is the ‘‘bower of 
South India’’. The reason is its climate. It has a 
climate which is pleasant and never is in ex- 
tremes-may it be summer, winter or the rainy 
season. It is a boon of Nature. 


Mysore-its Vicinity 


The 17 metre idol of Gommata at . 


Shravanabelagola is the world’s most beautiful 
and largest monolithic statue. The biggest Nandi 
of the world is the one sleeping on the Chamundi 
Hill at Mysore measuring 5 metres in height and 
8 metres in length. The 60 metre ‘whispering 
gallery’, not to be seen any where else in the 
world, is the Golagummata of Bijapura. The 
hugest of the Indian Ganapathi idols is the one at 
Hampe, called Kadalekalu Ganesha which is 5 
metres in height. In addition to these, the whole of 
Karnataka is full of rivers, hills, forests, caves and 
temples which bear legendary tales relating to 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. 


Mysore, for the people of the world, is intimate- 
ly and immediately related to Sandalwood and 
the Dasara festival. It is since the,days of the 
ancient kings that the Dasara festival has made 
a name for its magnificence. With the art exhibi- 
tions, the exhibitions of other materials and 
with the cultural activities etc., Mysore acquires 
a hundred-fold lustre during Navarathri. The 
gorgeously lit palace, the golden throne weighing 
two tonnes, the Jaganmohan Palace, the Lalita- 
mahal Palace, the Zoo and so on are a sight 
here. In the Jaganmohan Palace, along with 
Ravivarma’s brush work at Jaganmohan art- 
gallery, the museum of numerous other articles is 
attractive. 

The Chamundi Hill gives one almost the feeling 
that nature has created such a thing just for the 


‘sake of viewing Mysore. The Chamundeshwari 


temple with its ancient and beauteous Dravida 
sculpture, stands on the Chamundi Hill. During 
the night if one stands on-this Hill and watches the 
electrically lit city of Mysore, it looks like the vast 
sky full of stars! The two works of sculpture on 
the Hill are the huge Basava (Bull) and the statue 
of Mahishasura. 

The worth-seeing places around Mysore are 
numerous. Shrirangapattana, 16 K.M. away from 
Mysore, situated amidst the river Kavery, is a holy 
place both for the Hindus and for our Muslim 
brethren. The temple of Shri Ranganatha and the 
meeting place of the split river Kavery, are 
fascinating sights. Tippu Sultan made Shriranga- 
pattana his capital, for he thought that the laps of 
Kavery provide complete protection. In the palace 
which he built, named Qariya Daulat, there is vast 
Durbar (court) hall. It bears on its walls the pain- 
tings of important incidents of his regime and in- 
cidents reflecting the wars of his time. In front of 
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the palace is a garden. Very near is the Gumbaj- 
building which also is beautiful. 

Situated 1% K.M. from Shrirangapattana is 
Ranganathittu, a beautiful bird sanctuary. This 
place, where birds from all nooks and corners of 
the country come and conglamorate, gives 
the viewer from afar, a feeling of witnessing 
white flowers, because the place is pervaded with 
greenness. 

While Nanjanagudu, which is very close to 
Mysore, is a famous Shaiva pilgrim centre, 
Melukote is a well-known Vaishnava pilgrim cen- 
tre. The old temples of both these places are 
worth seeing. Another place near Mysore is 
Somanathapura. The Shrikeshava temple of 
Somanathapura, notwithstanding its smallness in 
size, is great from the point of view of artistry; it 


exhibits a great amount of artistic propriety and is 


world famous. The Hoysala architecture that has 
blossomed on the walls of this temple is delightful. 
There are hundreds of female and male idols with 
strange kinds of halos and there are elephants too. 


Belur - Halebid -Shravanabelagola 


To witness the dexterity of the handiwork of the 
Hoysala sculptors, one should come to Belur and 
Halebid. Chenna Keshava temple of Belur, 
Hoysaleshwara and Kedareshwara temples of 
Halebid, built by the King Vishnuvardhana in 
1116 A. D., with their artistically carved walls, 
overwhelm the viewer with wonderment. Hassan 
District surpasses all other districts of Karnataka 
with the number of Hoysala temples and with the 
beautiful stone carvings it has to its credit. We get 
a feeling that for the sculptors of those days the 
black stone was as malleable as black paste, for in 
them are unfolded the mythological stories etc., in 
such skiiful craft work. There is no doubt that a 
study of the mythological stories behind these 
thousands of idols affords one a perfect acquain- 
tance with the Vaidic and the Indian mythological 
traditions. 

Another place in Hassan District, renowned as 
the Benares of Jains, is Shravanabelagola. The 
nude Gommata standing on the Indragiri hills, 
carved a thousand years ago in monolith, is a 
statue of Bahubali, the emperor of the delivered 
empire. It is one of the most prodigious sculptures 
of the world. The Mahamastakabhisheka (the 
great ablution or bathing) which takes place once 
in 12 years, attracts devotees and lovers of 


sculpture from all over the world. Whatever the 
great effort with which Gommata is bathed, it is 
impossible to wet his whole body and a sculptor 
who can carve such a marvellous statue should 
certainly be extolled to the skies. This Jaina 
Benares, with its numberous Jaina temples, 
reveals to the world the fact that it is only through 
sacrifice that greatness can be gained. 

Two other huge Bahubali statues could be seen 
in Karkala and Dharmasthala. Dharmasthala 
which is a renowned holy place is the best instance 
of religious forbearance. Manjunatheshwara is a 
Shaiva god; the priests there are Vaishnavas: and 
the religious administrator is a Jain! 


Hampe 


Hampe, which was world-famous once upon a 
time for its magnificence, is now in a dilapidated 


. and desolate state. It is situated near Bellary. 


We appreciate the meagre ruins because they have 
even survived the violent onslauguts of the Muslim 
rulers. If only in the Rakkasathangadi battle 
of 1565 A. D., the Vijayanagara ruler Aliya 
Ramaraya had not died and if only he had been 
able to defeat the Muslim invaders, Hampe, 
perhaps, would have been the best ever tourist at- 
traction of the world. The invaders who killed the 
Hampe ruler looted day in and day out for six 
months all the temples and idols at Hampe and 
smashed them into ruins. The remains of it are 
now scattered over some 25 square K.M. Hampe 
had the fame of having sold precious jewels in 
great quantities, on streets, like condiments. But 
the present predicament makes one shed tears at 
the whole thing. 

The tower of the temple of Virupaksha, situated 
on the banks of the river Tungabhadra, is perhaps 
the biggest of the towers in India. The courtyards, 
the excellent sculpture work, the towers up the 
door etc., are beautiful. Near the temple of 
Virupaksha-the god of Hampe-is the temple of 
Pampambike. By its side we can see Bhuva- 
neshwari, the most beloved goddess of the 
Kannadigas. 

On the Hemakuta Hill of Hampe there are 16 
Jaina shrines. The idols of Kadalekalu Ganapathi 
and Sasivekalu Ganapathi are excellent. The temple 
of Vijayavitthala is a celebrated monument. The 
pillars here, when rapped, give out the 7 musical 
tunes. The monolithic stone cart here is another 
marvel. Its sculpture work is dexterous inch by 
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inch. The beautifully decorated stone wheels were 
revolving once upon a time. But now they are 
struck in the ground. The huge monolithic statue 
of Lakshminarasimha is now broken. 


Bijapur 

It is the district of Bijapur which has had the 
deep influence of both the Hindu and the Muslim 
cultures. Here we appreciate the monuments of 
the Chalukyas as well as the Golagummata, built 
in an egg-shape on a rectangular base. Here, a 
sound made or a word spoken gets echoed many 
times. It is a wonder that a word spoken in the 
front corridor should reach the other, far-off, 
end. ‘Whispering-gallery’ is the by-word for it. 
This Golagummata built after 30 years of sustain- 
ed effort, in 1656, is symbolic of the synthesis of 
the Hindu and Muslim styles of art. Another in- 
stance of this is in the tomb of Ibrahim 
Adilshah-called Ibrahim Roza-and its mosque. 
The architecture of Ibrahim Roza is very grand. 
All the pillars here are decorated with beautiful 
patterns and the outer sides of the walls of the 
building are filled with the lines from Koran. 


Badami, Pattadakallu 


If we travel some 85 K.M. from Bijapur, we can 
see the cement factory at Bagalakote. Badami is 
situated 22 K.M. away from Bagalakote. Once the 
capital of the Chalukyas, it is famous for its cave 
temples. In these caves one can observe the in- 
fluence of Shaiva, Vaishnava and Jaina traditions. 
It is another example of religious forbearance. 
With the beauty of the stone carvings of the caves, 
the beauty of the colour paintings of the Ajanta 
kind, has collaborated in enhancing the value of 
the place. 

To see the temples which exhibit the grandeur of 
Chalukya style, one will have to go to Pat- 
tadakallu, 16 K.M. away from Badami. Viru- 
paksha temple, with its stone-plates which exhibit 
the life-styles of the people of those days, is very 
beautiful. Other worth seeing places are Papanatha 
temple, Mallikarjuna temple and Jambulinga 
temple. 


Ihole 


32 K.M. from Badami is Ihole, which once was 
a foothold of the culture of Chalukya rulers. 
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There are 70 temples around Ihole and all of them 
are intact. Ladkhan temple is a very ancient one. 


Gulbarga 


Gulbarga is another place worth seeing. 
Sharana Basaveshwara temple at Gulbarga is a 
pilgrim centre for the Hindus. 

The fort at Bidar is, in comparison to any other 
of the South Indian forts, impregnable and 
beautiful. The only fort which has survived the 
ravages of time and is still quite intact is perhaps 
this alone. It is built as a Jaladurga fortification 
surrounded by water; through siphen technique 
water was made to flow in here. Gavana 
Vidyalaya is a seat of learning; built in 1472 by the 
famous minister and educationist of Bahamani 
Kingdom, it is a grand three-storeyed building. 
Along with the auditoriums, library and habitats 
for the teachers and students to live in, there is 
also a mosque for prayer. Besides, the other worth 
seeing buildings are Cheena Mahal and Turkey 
Mahal. Nanak Zhara, supposed to have been built 
by Guru Nanak is now a holy place for the Sikhs. 
In order to enter the cave temple of Narasimha 
one will have to walk some 300 metres in the 
breast-deep water of Narasimha Dhara. 


Rayachur 


It is the Bahamani ruler Mohammad Shah who 
built the Ek Minar Mosque at Rayachur. This 
18 metre high, single-minar mosque is a very rare 
specimen of its kind in India. Even the grand fort 
of Rayachur is a great sight. Huge stones of 
similar size, polished very dexterously, are used in 
the building of this fort. No cement or mortar 
work has been made use of in this. 


Chitradurga 


The rock-fort of Chitradurga is a seven-fold 
fortification. It is an instance of a hill-fort. It is in 
this fort itself that Onake Obavva, who all alone, 
took the lives of Hyder Ali’s hundreds of soldiers 
using a wooden pestle for pounding rice! 


Bangalore-Its Vicinity 


Bangalore, the capital of Karnataka, is famous 
as one of the best garden cities of India. The 
reason why Bangalore, situated some 900 metres 


higher than the sea-level, is growing day by day, is 
because of its pleasant climate and its healthy 
atmosphere. 

One of the grand buildings in Bangalore, which 
is known for its huge buildings, is Vidhana 
Soudha. 210 metres in length and 105 metres in 
width, it has, to its credit, huge cylindrical pillars, 
abacus decorations on the pillars, patterns of 
various designs carved on its ceilings, beautiful 
steps etc., which have enhanced the grandeur of 
the building. Among the six gummatas on top of 
the building, there is one huge gummata. On it is 
the golden coloured emblem of India-the Ashoka 
Pillar. 

Every one assents that the industrial growth of 
this city is tremendous and shocking in its speed. 
Along with tens of big factories, there are in- 
numerable small factories here. With its temples, 
churches and mosques etc., this city is symbolic of 
our religious harmony. 

There are many places-inside and outside 
Bangalore-which are worth seeing. The 240 acre 
vast Lalbagh was built in 1760 by Hyder Ali. 
There are a 100 varieties of trees in this garden and 
more than a thousand varieties of plants. The in- 
ner shrine of this Sasyakashi, or Benares of plants 
is the beautiful glasshouse. It is modelled on the 
glasshouse of crystal palace in London. Every 
year, there will be a fruit and flower show here. 
And one rock here which is supposed to be 3000 
million years old, is attracting geologists from the 
nooks and corners of the world. 

Another beautiful garden sprawling over 300 
acres is Cubbon Park. In this garden is a public 
library built in the gothic style. A similar building 
is the government museum. Built in 1887, this is 
one of the very few ancient and grand museums of 
India. We can see here very ancient articles, 
relating to all kinds of disciplines, which could 
rarely be found else where. Ancient cultural re- 
mains and ruins of about 5000 B. C., are preserv- 
ed here. Some other specialities of this garden are 
the Vishweshwarayya Technical and Industrial 
Museum, Balabhavana with its train for children, 
Venkatappa Art Gallery and the High Court 
building. 

It was under the patronage of the ruler of 
Yelahanka-Raja Kempegowda-that Bangalore 
began to grow. The fort built by Kempegowda in 
1537 was later enlarged by Hyder Ali. The ruins of 
this fort are beautiful even to this day. The other 
ancient monuments are: Gavigangadhareshwara 


Shrine; 5 metre high and 6 metre wide stone 
Basava carved in the Dravidian style; the 4 towers 
built by Kempegowda in the boundary as the 
watch towers of the town, etc., Tippu’s palace is 
intact and beautiful even today. In a 1000 acre 
greenness of nature, built 100 years ago, the 
palace of the Mysore Kings is beautiful with its an- 
cient English. architecture of gothic style. 

One of the attractive places in the vicinity of 
Bangalore is Hesaraghatta which is 28 K.M. from 
Bangalore. The vast lake built in 1000 acres, the 
Govt. Horticultural Department and the Depart- 
ment of Dairy, are worth-visiting. It is a place 
made for picnics. Another similar place, similar in 
its distance from Bangalore too, is Ramohalli. The 
huge banyan tree here. has stuck its pendant roots 
in an area of 3 acres. In White Field, near 
Bangalore, is a glass factory. Shivarapattana, 
56 K.M. from Bangalore, is full of sculptors. The 
stone and metal carvings of this place are now to 
be seen in many places of the world. To see the 
5 separate temples of the 5 Pandavas, one should 
go to Kaivara, 80 K.M. away from Bangalore. 
Even the hill, here, is attractive. To see the world’s 
deepest gold mines one should come to Kolar 
District. This is one of the two gold mines in 
India. 

Kolaramma temple and Someshwara shrines at 
Kolar are important from the point of view of ar- 
chitecture. With the rampart, a huge gate and a 
vast Mantap (pedestal), Kolaramma’s temple, 
even when it does not have a tower, is beautiful. A 
temple belonging to the Chola regime, it has on its 
outer walls, stone edicts in Kannada and Tamil. 
Someshwara shrine, with its Dravidian style, is 
full of attractive carvings. The huge gate, the 
beautiful tower on top of it, the inner shrine, vast 
sukhanasi, a small room in a temple in front of 
that wherein the idol is placed. And Navarangas, 
the middle hall of a temple, provoke great interest 
in the onlookers. This temple belongs to the 
Vijayanagara regime. 

Shivagange of Nelamangala Taluk, in Banga- 
lore District, is a steep hill. The speciality of this 
hill, 1400 metres higher than the sea-level, is that it 
looks quite different when seen from different 
angles; like the Nandi, Ganesha, snake or lingam. 
Gangadhareshwara and Honnadevi shrines are an- 
cient remains. The never drying patalagange’s 
sweet holy water is ever ready here. Looking at the 
beauty of the huge stone Nandi sleeping on this 
hill, along with the steepness of the hill, one will 
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be teased with wonder as to how the sculptor ever 
carved this monolithic idol standing on this steep 
hill. 


Hill Resorts 


‘Nandi Hill, 60 K.M. away from Bangalore, is a 
quiet hill resort. It is 1460 metres higher than the 
sea-level and is the ‘Neelagiri’ of the poor. 
Mahatma Gandhi who had liked the pleasant 
weather of this place had stayed here for 
sometime. A Jaina pilgrim centre in the beginning 
it went into the hands of the Cholas and later 
became a Shaiva pilgrim centre. Yoganandishwara 
temple on the Hill and Bhoganandhishwara tem- 
ple at its foot are gleaming with their sculptural 
grandeur. Bhoganandishwara temple, 98 metres in 
length and 75 metres in width, belongs to the 8th 
century. In the north of the vast rampart is the 
Shringitheertha, in the middle the Vasanta Man- 
tapa, in the south-many Alayas-all of them 
together with the buildings belonging to this tem- 
ple, testify to the sculpture of various times. The 
important places worth seeing-on the Hill-are 
Amrita sarovara, immortal lake, Cubbon House 
and Tippu’s Palace. On the Hill is the ancient fort. 
The stone precipice known as ‘Tippu’s Drop’ is 
600 metres in depth. 

Another famous hill resort of Karnataka is 
Kemmannu Gundi. Situated 260 K.M. away from 
Bangalore, this Western Ghat section, is 1425 
metres higher than the sea-level. Abbay falls and 
Kallathigiri falls are here. Standing on this Hill 
resort gives one the pleasant feeling of its having 
in it the quintessence of the beauty of Malenadu 
and looking around, one sees everywhere a stretch 
of hills and forests. Gardening and horticultural 
work have added to the beauty of the place. The 
Kuduremukh iron ore project is situated here 
itself. Bababudangiri (Hill), 28 K.M. from here, 
is a holy pilgrim centre for both Hindus and 
Muslims. The tomb of Bababudan who is suppos- 
ed to have brought coffee seed to India for the 
first time, is situated here; this place is 
the ‘Southern Mecca’ for the Muslims. For the 
Hindus it is the Dattatreya Peetha. Peetha is a seat 
or spot of eminent residence, of a guru; the fact 
that both the Hindus and the Muslims, like 
brothers, are worshipping at the same place, is a 
matter of pride for our land. It is symbolic of 
religious harmony. 

Agumbe, known as the Southern Chirapunji, is 
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in the District of Shimoga. To witness the sunset 
from here, is an unparalleled experience. 


Jungles 


In the district of Mysore, on the Mysore-Ooty 
road, is Bandipur. To move about in this jungle 
one can hire jeeps and elephants. Herds of 
elephants are a very common sight here. Wild buf- 
faloes, peacocks, deer, spotted antelopes etc., 
could be seen here along with the rarely seen fear- 
ful tigers. 

Nagarahole is in the district of Kodagu (Coorg). 
To move about in this jungle the tamed elephants 
are the best, one can even hire vans. The dense 
forest with the natural beauty special to Kodagu is 
what one can see here. 

In Bannerughatta, near Bangalore, the National 
garden is being quickly developed into a wild- 
animal resort. One can see here even the gardens 
of snakes and crocodiles. 


Water-falls 


Of the water falls that fall from sky-high, Jog is 
world-famous. Sharavathi river falling down from © 
290 metres with great roar in four branches is a 
fascinating sight. Named Raja, Rani, Roarer and 
Rocket, these four branches run in full swing with 
renewed charm during the rainy season. This 
pride of Karnataka, situated near Shimoga, 
has illuminated Karnataka. Here is the Mahatma 
Gandhi water-electricity production centre. 

The credit of having begun water-electricity 
production in 1902, goes to Shivanasamudra. The 
river Kavery falls from 90 metre high, in two falls 
called Gaganachukki and Bharachukki. It is a 
sight appealing to. the eye. Dense forests and the 
stretch of hills with their ever green valleys in the 
background, the beauty of Shivanasamudra is all 
the greater. 

Gokale falls, near Gokak, is 530 K.M. from 
Bangalore. Ghataprabha river falling from 
50 metres high in great roar and beauty, reminds 
one of the Nayagara falls in America. 

Mekedatu is situated at the meeting place of the 
rivers Kavery and Arkavati. The rivers which con- 
join here run amidst the hills and fall from high 
with vehement force. Sangameshwara temple is by 
its side. 

It is Matyala Maduvu falls, 43 K.M. from 
Bangalore, which showers down the water drops 


like pearls. Water falling here from 90 metres high 
has enhanced the beauty of the surroundings. 

In Magodu, 372 K.M. from Bangalore, river 
Gangavati falls from 180 metres height. It is called 
Magodu falls. The ‘Lushington Falls’ of 
Aghanashini river falling from 180 metres, is 
situated in Sirsi. Lalguli falls, near Karavar, where 
the river Kali falls in various stages from 
60 metres, have enhanced the beauty of the river. 


Dams 


Kannambadi dam-well-known as Krishnara- 
jaSsagara, situated near Mysore, is world famous. 
It was Sri M. Vishveshwarayya who managed to get 
a huge dam built across the river Kavery here. 
Brindavan, built just below the dam in various 
stages, is a fairy-land by itself. The colourful play- 
ing-fountains, dazzling lights and the artificial 


water falls here spring enthusiasm in the minds of 


the onlookers. . 

_ One should see the Tungabhadra dam when one 
goes to see Virupaksha of Hampe. This 50 metre 

high huge water-reservoir is near Bellary. The 

garden here reminds us of the gardens of Japan. 


Harbours 


Karnataka has a 240 K.M. long coastal area, 
right from Mangalore to Karavar. In Mangalore 
where the rivers—Netravati and Gurupur-meet 
the sea, a harbour has been built recently. Light 
House Hill. St. Aloysius Church, the shrine of 


Mangala Devi and the Museum, are the worth- 
seeing places here. Kadri hill near Mangalore, is 
beautiful. 

Another famous harbour is in Karavar. The 
delight of having a sea-ride from Mangalore to 
Karavar is beyond words. The coastal cities of the 
way such as Malpe, Kundapur, Bhatkala, Hon- 
navara, Gokarna etc., are beautiful. Riding by the 
side of the hill sections, on-looking the stretch of 
coconut trees, dense forests and small islets, when 
one finishes his sea-ride, he reaches another 
beautiful place. And that is the half-moon shaped 
natural harbour of Karavar. Karavar harbour is 
supposed to be one of the three most beautiful 
natural harbours of the world. The beauty of 
Karavar is indescribable. 

The information will be incomplete if I say that 
these are the only places of interest and that this 
brief introduction suffices. Wherever you go in 
any corner of Karnataka by your other side will be 
a worth seeing place, a fort, an architectural 
marvel, a holy place. Wherever you set your foot, 
that place will have a .sthalapurana (place 
history) down from the days of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata and will have a speciality of its own. 
Each and every place of Karnataka, every one of 
its places visited and its sthalapurana deeply 
studied, will give one a feeling that the reading of 
any other Ramayana, Mahabharata, Veda or Ar- 
chitectural tenets is just renovated. 


Translation: H. PATTABHIRAMA SOMAYAJI 
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